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Art.  I. — 1 .  Correspondence  referred  to  in  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Conu 
mons,  dated  6ih  of  July,  1847,  requiring  Copies  of  Communications 
since  Ist  of  January,  1847,  between  the  Nonconforming  or  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Government  or  the 
Treasury,  respecting  any  increase  to  their  Grant,  or  any  suspension  of 
the  Rules  under  which  the  Congregations  have  to  pay  certain  sums, 
before  their  Ministers  can  receive  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

2.  The  '  Scotsman ;    October  9th,  1847. 

,  The  presbyterian  clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  signally 
distinguished  for  perseverance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
regium  donum  interests.  They  are  resolved  to  keep  to  this 
pointy  whatever  obstacles  may  be  thrown  in  their  way.  Their 
singleness  of  purpose  is  striking.  *  This  one  thing  we  do/  seems 
to  be  the  motto  they  have  assumed.  The  endowment  of  May- 
nooth,  and  the  recently  contemplated  endowment  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  are  appealed  to  in  vain,  to  deter  them  from 
their  state-pension-seeking  course.  They  are  told,  '  You  cannot 
protest  against  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  while  you  gladly 
pocket  state  pay  yourselves.  You  even  tie  up  your  own  hands, 
and  gag  your  own  mouths,  as  to  any  effort  or  testimony  against 
the  formation  of  a  Romish  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ire- 
land,  by  your  acceptance  of  government  gold.  On  you  will  lie 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  perpetration  of 
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this  act/  But  they  are  told  so  to  no  purpose.  They  hug  their 
donum  tighter^  and  thrust  it  deeper  in  their  pockets ;  and  en- 
treatingly  extend  their  hands  again  towards  the  government 
coffer,  crying,  '  Give,  give/  Here  are  eight  professors'  chairs — 
endow  them ;  and  do  be  so  paternally  kind  as  to  increase  your 
grant  to  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of  us  this  hard  year.'  Yes ; 
this  has  been  the  cry ;  and  it  has  proved  successful  as  to  the 
professorial  chairs ;  but,  miserabile  dictu !  it  has  failed  as  to  the 
other  object  of  their  modest  request.  To  the  exposition  of  this  re- 
quest, and  the  unfeeling,  unpatemal,  and  repulsive  reply  which 
they  have  received,  we  now  beg  to  direct  our  readers'  attention. 

On  February  14th,  1847,  as  we  learn  from  the  important 
government  document  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Dr.  James  Morgan,  of  Belfast,  then  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  in  which  he  preferred  two  requests,  both  based  on  '  the 
distress  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,'  ^  many 
congregations  of  the  Assembly  suffering  severely  from  the  visit- 
ation.' These  requests  are,  first,  the  '  relaxation  or  suspension 
of  the  law '  which  '  requires  the  payment '  by  each  congregation 
'of  £36.  stipend  to  qualify  them  for  the  royal  bounty  being 
paid  to  the  ministers.'  And  secondly,  an  '  addition '  to  their 
ministers'  'small  salaries.'  These  requests  were  preferred  by 
Dr.  Morgan  with  great  confidence,  and  hope  of  success.  '  The 
experience  of  past  kindness '  encouraged  him  '  to  indulge  this 
hope.'  Indeed,  the  presentation  of  this  '  beggar's  petition ' 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  He  appears  not 
to  be  troubled  with  the  feeling  of  shame,  nor  over-bur- 
dened with  modesty.  He  knows,  also,  how  to  press  his  point 
with  mingled  urgency  and  respect.  But  alas  I  his  fond  '  hope ' 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  was  '  hope '  which  '  maketh 
ashamed.'  In  reference  to  the  '  relaxation '  of  the  rule  referred 
to  above.  Sir  H.  Labouchere,  the  chief  secretary,  replied  to  Dr. 
Morgan  in  these  terms :  '  I  have  to  say,  that,  after  making  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  the  subject,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  I  ought 
to  recommend  a  measure  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
most  urgent  and  undeniable  necessity.'  Before  this  'official 
letter'  was  received,  intimation  to  the  same  effect  had  been 
given  through  Mr.  Mathews ;  but,  in  the  application,  great  im- 
portunity had  been  displayed.  '  Several  communications  both 
personal  and  by  letter,'  the  chief  secretary  says,  were  received 
by  him,  '  upon  the  subject'  What  a  pity  such  perseverance 
should  be  fated  to  fidi  in  its  object  I 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  government  document 
before  us  is,  the  '  Report  on  the  Application  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morgan/  diBwn  up  by  J«  Madiewt,  Etq^  of  Di]diiin  Caitle,  him^ 
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self^  be  it  observedi  a  sealons  presbyieman.  As  an  ^  appendix^  to 
this  '  report,'  there  is  a  '  return  for  the  year  ending  March  the 
31  sty  184*79  of  the  congregational  income  of  the  ministers  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  presbyterian  church  in  Ireland,  with 
the  number  of  families  belonging  to  each  congregation,  arranged 
into  presbyteries/ 

The  substance  of  this  'report/  containing^  as  it  does,  the 
most  shameful  but  most  merited  exposure  which  the  Irish  presby* 
terian  church  has  ever  received,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  We  do  this  with  regret,  and  under  an  im« 
perative  sense  of  duty.  Enormous  wrong  is  done  to  our  pro* 
testant  faith,  the  practical  evils  of  which  we  expose,  in  order  to 
their  correction.  Let  none  say  that  we  have  pleasure  in  reveal- 
ing the  misdoings  of  others.  All  minor  considerations  give 
place  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  interests  which  are 
at  stake. 

After  Dr.  Morgan's  application  had  been  transmitted  to  Mr* 
Mathews  by  the  chief  secretary,  Mr.  Mathews  forwarded  to  the 
several  presbyteries  'printed  forms  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
customary  statistical  accounts  of  their  various  congregations,  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1847.  Such  forms  are  annually 
issued  in  March  ;  and  to  follow  the  same  course  again  appeared 
to  be  the  best  way  of  collecting  the  facts  necessary  for  a  decision  of 
the  matter.  Shortly  afterwards,  '  many  presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ulster  intimated^  to  Mr.  Mathews,  that  '  their  congregations 
had  not  paid  them  the  requisite  thirty-five  pounds  of  stipend, 
having  been  led  by  some  newspaper  reports  to  believe  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  existing  distress,  the  royal  bounty  would  be 
issued  this  year  '  without  regard  to  any  particidar  payments  by 
the  people  to  their  ministers.'  Mr.  Mathews  soon  undeceived 
them  on  this  point,  telling  them,  that  '  unless  the  stipulated 
8um  were  paid,  no  royal  bounty  would  be  paid  to  the  ministers 
of  the  defaulting  congregations.'  This  brought  the  parties  to 
their  senses,  and  led  to  the  '  stipend  being  paid  by  all  the  con- 
gregations, except  in  two  cases,  which  are  still  under  considera- 
tion.' And,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  'the  aggregate  amount 
of  stipend  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  last,  is  not  now  less 
than  for  former  years,  when  no  failure  of  the  crops  could  be  com- 
plained of.'  This  shows  two  things — first,  that  the  presbyte- 
rian people  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  support  their 
ministers,  and  will  pay  as  little  as  they  can ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  seem  disposed,  if  possible,  to  hand  over  their  ministers 
entirely  to  government;  and  to  excuse  themselves  from  all 
trouble  and  cost  in  the  matter. 

'  But  as  the  extract  from  Dr.  Morgan's  letter  indicates  the 
possibility  of  this  application  being  submitted  to  government, 
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with  reference  to  the  year  ending  March  dlst^  1848^  notwith^- 
standing  every  appearance  of  an  abundant  harvest/  Mr.  Ma^ 
thews  thinks  it  his  duty  to  go  more  into  detail  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly  he  does  so^  honestly  and  thoroughly^  to  the  great 
scandal  of  his  presbyterian  brethren.  The  result  of  the  first 
part  of  his  inquiry  is  the  disgraceful  discovery^  that  the  '  avexpge 
payment  J  by  each  individual'  member  of  the  presbyterian 
churches  connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  to  his  minister, 
is,  ^  forty-one  farthings  a  year.*  This  is  the  price  at  which  the 
presbyterian  community  of  Ulster  prize  their  ministers, — 
ten-pence  farthing  a  man !  This  is  the  value  of  their  love  to 
the  ministry.  Dr.  Morgan  tells  the  chief  secretary,  that  if  he 
knew  *  the  usefulness '  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
country,  he  would  have  something  done  speedily  for  their  ad- 
vantage. Strange  that  the  chief  secretary  should  be  expected 
to  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  them,  when  their  own  people, 
the  very  objects  of  their  '  usefulness/  seem  so  contented  to 
allow  them  to  starve !     But  we  give  Mr.  Mathew's  own  words  : 

'  In  this/  the  return  already  referred  to,  '  there  are  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  congregations  accounted  for,  paying 
altogether  £18,444  of  stipend,  or  about  £40  a-year  each.  The 
number  oi families  is  stated  to  be  86,450,  and  multiplying  them 
by  five  (which  is  about  the  truth),  the  total  number  of  persons 
will  be  432,250.  And  if  the  aggregate  stipend  be  divided  by 
them,  the  average  payment  by  each  individual  to  his  minister, 
i^y  forty-one  farthings  a  year.* 

But  the  population  connected  with  the  General  Assembly  is 
constantly  affirmed  by  presbyterians  to  be  twice  the  number 
here  stated,'  although  the  '  present  census '  was  furnished  to 
Mr.  Mathews  '  by  the  several  presbyteries.'  The  Belfast  News 
Letter  asserts  the  number  to  be  800,000.  '  So  be  it  then/ 
says  the  Scotsman,  who  has  done  good  service  of  late  in  the 
cause  of  voluntaryism.  '  So  be  it,  then ;  but  increase  the 
divisor,  and  down  comes  the  dividend.  Altered,  therefore, 
nccording  to  the  Belfast  organ's  wishes,  the  fact  stands  thus : 
the  people  of  the  Irish  presbyterian  church  contribute  for  their 
ministers  five-pence  halfpenny  per  annum.  Or,  if  Dr.  Cook 
would  like  it  better,  it  can  be  stated  thus :  ^  one  half  of  the 
people  value  their  ministers  at  ten-pence  farthing,  and  the 
other  half  hold  them  altogether  valueless.'  These  are  ^  stub- 
born truths '  indeed. 

Nor  let  the  plea  of  poverty  be  alledged  to  excuse  the  beg- 
garly pittance  thus  contributed  by  the  presbyterian  people. 
*  No  doubt,'  says  Mr.  Mathews,  in  the  Report,  '  there  arc  many 
poor  in  so  large  a  denomination ;  but,  as  is  known  to  every 
0         qnainted  with  Ulster,  there  are  also  great  numbers  of 
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government  objected^  but  arranged  to  give  all  £75.,  raising  the 
£50*  class  at  once  to  that  sum^  and  reducing  to  the  same  the 
£100.  class  as  vacancies  occurred.  At  the  same  time  regula- 
tions were  under  consideration  rendering  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain stipend  by  each  congregation  the  condition  of  their  minis- 
ter receiving  the  boimty;  the  amount  of  which  stipend  was 
ultimately  fixed  at  £35.  i(-year.  The  equalisation  took  place  in 
1838^  and  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  JE35.  stipend  took 
effect  in  1840.  '  Ghreat  reluctance  ;was  manifested/  says  Mr. 
Mathews,  '  to  this  regulation,  or  to  the  payment  of  any  pre- 
scribed amount  of  stipend  being  made  an  absolute  condition  of 
participating  in  the  parliamentary  grant  /  but  government  was 
firm  to  its  purpose.  The  bounty  had  been  made  the  '  mainstay' 
of  the  congregations.  Congregations  had  often,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  threefold  classifications  of  bounty,  on  '  finding 
that  their  minister  had  got  himself  advanced  from  the  third  to 
the  second  class,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  first,  thereupon  dimi- 
nished their  previous  payment  of  stipend,  and,  by  keeping  down 
his  income  to  its  former  amouat,  saved  their  own  contributions 
.at  the  expense  of  the  treasury/  Without  government  inter- 
ference this  system,  it  was  seen,  would  continue ;  the  rule  was, 
therefore,  established,  and  the  presbyterian  church  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  it.  Every  minister  now  receives  (exclusive 
of  the  royal  bounty)  a  minimum  congregational  income  of  £35., 
of  which  jE20.  must  be  paid  by  his  congregation,  while  the 
balance  may  be  made  up  by  a  free  manse,  or  a  permanent 
bequest  or  donation.  It  is  only,  be  it  observed,  congrega- 
tions endowed  since  20th  of  October,  1838,  and  old  congre- 
gations as  they  become  vacant,  that  are  subject  to  this  regu- 
lation* 

The  effect  of  this  rule  on  the  presbyterian  congregations  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Mathews : — 

'  Since  the  regulations  have  been  in  forcCi  all  congregations  bound 
to  make  up  the  £35,  are  certified  by  their  Presbyteries  to  do  so  ; 
but  it  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  return,  that  they  seldom 
exceed  the  prescribed  amount.  On  the  other  band,  congregations 
formerly  paying  old  ministers  beyond  £35,  now  pay  new  ministers 
exactly  £35;  and  it  is  feared  only  pay  that  sum,  just  because  the 
•government  regulations  make  it  necessary.  Wherever  the  bounty 
cannot  be  got  without  payment  of  a  particular  stipend,  the  requisite 
sum  is  paid  and  no  more  ;  such,  with  occasional  exceptions,  is  be' 
coming  the  practice.  Three  old  rural  congregations,  which  from 
change  of  ministers  fell  under  the  regulations  during  the  past  year, 
and  who  paid  the  former  ministers  not  more  stipend  than  from  £10 
to  £15,  at  once  made  up  the  £35  to  secure  the  bounty,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalent  distress  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  con- 
gregations could  well  pay  far  more  stipend  than  they  do  at  present/ 
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'  This  simple  statement  speaks  volumes.  It  shows,  at  oneev 
the  bad  character  of  regiwn  (hnum  influence  over  the  people^ 
and  reflects  no  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  like  to  have  Christian  instruction  well  enough,  but,  then, 
they  like  somebody  else  to  pay  for  it  for  them.  Their  love  for 
their  religion  scarcely  admits  a  discount 

Mr.  Mathews  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  presbyterians  of 
the  Gteneral  Assembly  with  certain  voluntary  churches  in  Ire- 
land, greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former : — 

'  There  are  three  small  presbyterian  bodies  in  Ulster,  who  accept 
no  royal  bounty ;  and  their  congregations  which  are  suffering  under 
the  same  difficulties  as  their  neighbours,  pay  more  than  double 
the  average  stipend  of  the  endowed  congregations.  One  of  these 
bodies,  called  the  Eastern  Reformed  Synod,  has  indeed  largely  in- 
creased its  stipend  this  year.  Other  protestant  dissenters  (not  of  the 
presbyterian  denomination),  in  despite  of  all  local  pressure,  likewise 
pay  towards  their  own  religious  interests  a  much  greater  average 
sum  than  the  presbyterians  of  the  synods  receiving  parliamentary 
support.' 

In  the  last  place  Mr.  Mathews  refers  to  the  intimation  in 
Dr.  Morgan's  letter  respecting  an  increase  of  regium  donum, 
in  doing  which  he  admmisters  a  severe  reproof  to  the  state* 
paid  presbyterians  which  should  make  both  ministers  and  people 
blush. 

'Allusions,'  he  says,  'are  made  in  Dr.  Morgan's  letter  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  bounty,  from  the  inadequacy  of  £75  to  maintain  the 
ministers  during  the  present  high  price  of  provisions.  To  many 
similar  communications  from  other  quarters,  I  have  pointed  out  as 
an  answer,  the  payment  of  the  congregations  to  their  ministers  when 
contrasted  with  all  around  them;  for  while  in  the  commonest  hedge 
or  infant  school,  the  children  give  each  a  penny  a  week,  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  for  aflfording  religious  instruction,  do  not  receive 
from  their  people  at  the  rate  of  even  one  farthing  a  week  !  !  Other 
denominations  are  taxed  for  a  parliamentary  grant,  to  enable  the 
Presbyterian  laity  to  support  their  ministers ;  and  by  additional  taxa- 
tion still  further  to  relieve  that  laity  who  contribute  so  little  to  this 
object  themselves,  would  be  unjust  to  those  other  denominations 
who  have  entirely  to  pay  their  own  ministers,  and  do  it  liberally  and 
cheerfully.* 

This  is  home-striking.  It  could  scarcely  be  better  done ;  and 
we  trust  it  will  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the  reflective  faculties 
of  some,  while  it  mantles  the  cheeks  of  the  more  modest  with  a 
blush.  Let  not  state-church-men  talk  of  respectability,  as  they 
Bometimes  do.  Begging  is  no  respectable  employment,  though 
it  were  at  the  doors  of  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria.    Begging- 
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that  Others  should  be  taxed,  in  order  to  enrich  ourselves,  is  still 
less  respectable.  The  labourer  who  daily  plies  his  spade,  and 
lives  on  what  it  produces,  is  a  respectable  and  independent  man 
compared  with  the  proud  pauper  who  begs  a  large  supply  at 
the  gates  of  princes,  and  is  the  object  of  their  insults,  or  their 
scorn ;  how  much  more  so  the  Christian  minister,  who  '  lives  by 
the  gospel  I' 

The  exposure  made  by  Mr.  Mathews  of  the  endowed  presby* 
terian  church  of  Ulster,  has  been  felt,  and  will  be  for  many  days 
to  come.  To  get  over  the  fact,  '  that  the  average  sum  paid  by 
each  Ulster  presbyterian,  is  only  ten  pence  farthing  per  annum, 
the  '  Belfast  News  Letter,'  says  the  •  Scotsman,'  leferred  magnilo- 
quently  to  the  'mighty  operations  carried  on  by  the  Ulster 
church  '  in  India  and  Damascus.'  He  was  so  rash  as  to  '  chal- 
lenge comparison  between  endowed  and  Unendowed  presbyterian'^ 
ism.  The  '  Scotsman '  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  result  is 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  increased  disgrace  to  the 
endowed  presbyterianism  of  Ireland.  The  sum  contributed  last 
ecclesiastical  year,  by  the  Irish  presbyterian  church  for  mis^ 
sions,  home  and  foreign,  was  £8,703.  17s.  5d. ;  but  the  seces- 
sion church,  with  a  population  of  only  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  raised  for  similar  missions,  £15^078.  8s.  9d.,  a  sum 
proportionally  more  than  five  times  greater  than  the  endowed 
church.  We  do  not  give  the  '  Scotsman's '  whole  case,  only  part 
of  it.    Again  he  says : — 

'  There  is  another  way  of  stating  the  case,  which,  however  unwill- 
ing the  Cook  organ  may  be  to  see,  cannot  but  open  his  eyes  to  the 
egregious  mistake  he  has  committed  in  mooting  the  comparison. 
Besides  paying  all  their  own  expenses,  the  following  congregations 
of  the  Scotch  Secession  raised,  during  the  year  ending  Ist  of  May, 
1847,  the  following  sums  for  mis&ionary  and  benevolent  purposes  : — 

Regent-place,  Glasgow Dr.  Taylor £2,920  15  3| 

Greyfriars,          do Dr.  King    2,178  8  10 

Wellington-street,  do Dr.  Robson   1,136  2  7 

Broughton-place,  Edinburgh. .  Dr.  Brown 793  14  8i 

Rose-street,                 do Mr.  McGilchrist. .  791  14  1 

Bresto-street,              do Dr.  Peddie 533  0  3 

South  Church  of  Perth,  do.  . .  Dr.  Young 334  3  5 


£8,687  19     If 


The  total  sum  raised  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  same  period 
by  the  Irish  presbyterian  church,  was,  according  to  its  organ, 
iE8,703.  17s.  5d.  Let  our  Belfast  friend  try  what  he  can  make 
of  that  fact,  that  seven  unendowed  presbyterian  congregations 
in  Scotland  do  as  much  as  the  whole  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
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endowed  presbyterian  congregations  in  Ireland  I  Let  him  look, 
at  this,  and  then  repeat  the  proposition  he  has  so  solemnly  and 
foolishly  laid  down :  '  The  voluntary  spirit  is  not  a  missionary 
spirit,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be  !'  *  Solemnly  and  foolishly,' 
indeed;  and  we  may  add,  ignorantly  and  impiously;  for  the 
proposition  is  a  lie  against  the  genius  and  the  history  of  Christi-^ 
anity.  That  the  man  could  write  such  a  sentence,  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  true  religion,  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  of  what  other  religious  communities, 
besides  his  own,  are  doing,  combined  with  wonder  at  the  fact, 
that  the  presbyterian  church  of  Ulster,  which,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  did  not  possess  a  single  missionary,  has  raised  nearly  £9,000. 
in  one  year  for  missionary  purposes  I  Not  habituated  to  look 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  inclosure,  he  does 
not  know  that  all  really  effective  missionary  operations,  both 
home  and  foreign,  have  been  conducted  by  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple ;  and  not  accustomed  to  study  his  Bible,  he  is  ignorant 
that  the  voluntary  spirit  is  the  Christian  spirit ;  if  there  be  first 
a  willing  mind,  it '  (the  contribution)  'is  accepted  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,'  2  Cor^viii.  12  : — and  that,  in  fact,  voluntary- 
ism is  an  essential  characteristic  of  all  true  religion,  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsoryism  being  anti-christian  and  wicked. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the  actual  pay- 
ments made  by  Irish  presbyterian  congregations  towards  the 
support  of  their  ministers,  we  present  the  following  statement : 
'There  are, — 

16  Congregations  who  pay  under  £10  stipend  per  annum. 

17  do.  do.  20  do. 
245             do.               do.                     35                   do." 

A  Presbyterian  Layman  in  Londonderry  Standard, 

But  our  readers  will  say  these  are  small  congregations — con- 
gregations consisting  of,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  poor  people. 
Take,  then,  the  following  extract  from  the  same  pen  : — 

'  I  observe  one  congregation  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  families, 
or  about  eleven  hMxidred  persons,  yrho  raise  the  sum  of  seven  pounds 
TEN  SHILLINGS  ST  IVES  D  per  annum  for  their  minister  /  'Tis  a  fact, — 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  about  three  half-pence  per  annum  for 
each  individual.  *  *  *  Another  congregation  in  the  Route 
Presbytery,  consisting  of  three  hundred  families,  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  whose  annual  liberality  of  stipend  lor  their  minister  is  the 
munificent  sum  of  THIRTEEN  POUNDS.  And  in  the  Ballymena  Pres- 
bytery, a  congregation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  families,  or 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  are  just  able  to  raise  the 
sum  of  £5. 2s.  5d.  sterling,  per  annum,  for  their  pastor.  Another,  in 
the  Armagh  Presbytery,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
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Jhmilies,  or  seven  hundred  and  ten  persons,  pay  a  stipend  of  Five 
FOUNDS ;  and  another,  in  Down,  numbering  one  hundred  and  ten 
families  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  out  of  their  liberality, 
value  their  minister  at  six  pounds  ten.' 

Let  our  readers  reflect  on  this,  and  they  will  have  a  glorious 
illustration  of  the  Christian  influence  of  regium  donum  on  the 
presbyterians  of  Ulster,  Niggardly  as  they  are  in  paying  their 
stipends,  they  show  themselves  not  less  so  as  to  missionary  con- 
tributions ;  some  congregations  contributing  only  a  few  shillings, 
and  others  nothing,  to  their  own  missionary  schemes,  whether 
home  or  foreign ! 

We  have  now  accomplished  what  we  intended ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  exposure  of  the  working  of  the  royal  bounty  among 
the  Ulster  presbyterains  will  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  some  of  the  blind ;  and  of  leading  those  who  say,  '  We  see,' 
to  take  the  step,  and  assume  the  position,  to  which  they  are 
called  equally  by  the  voice  of  equity,  the  claims  of  truth,  and 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  continue  the  present 
system  is  to  inflict  terrible  injury  on  t)ie  religion  of  Ireland. 
Protestantism  may  well  wither  under  its  operation,  and  those 
who  are  concerned  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  should 
address  themselves,  in  good  earnest,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
evil.  What  we  have  noted,  supplies  practical  evidence  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  state  grants  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  we  trust  that  some  of  our  senators  will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject. 
A  more  certain  mode  of  perpetuating  popery  cannot  be  devised 
than  thus  to  extinguish  the  zeal  and  self-reliance  of  protestant- 
ism. The  latter  must  be  freed  from  its  trammels,  and  be 
purified  in  its  spirit,in  order  that  it  should  successfully  compete 
with  the  former. 

Let  then  the  voluntaries  of  Ulster  agitate  the  whole  question 
of  state  endowments.  Let  them  examine  it  thoroughly,  and 
fearlessly  expose  all  the  evils  of  regium  donum  influence.  Let 
them  demand  for  trvih  emancipation  from  state  control.  Let 
them  be  firm,  steady,  fearless,  persevering,  hopeful.  And,  if 
the  General  Assembly  will  not  act  aright,  let  all  voluntaries 
within  her  pale  come  out  from  her  and  be  separate,  and  thus 
secure  for  themselves  a  character  for  consistency  and  love  of 
truth. 
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Abt.  II. — Tyavels  in  Western  Africa,  in  1845  and  1846,  comprising  a 
Journey  from  Whydah,  through  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  to  Adofoodia, 
in  the  Interior.  By  John  Duncan.  In  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo. 
pp.  zxiii,  618.     London  :  Bentley.     1847. 

We  can  well  remember  the  anxious  curiosity  and  melancholy 
forebodingt),  generally  too  well  justified  by  the  event,  with 
whichy  in  our  younger  days,  every  new  attempt  to  explore  the 
great  African  interior  was  watched  and  followed.  Frequency 
and  the  gradual  clearing  away  of  doubts  and  difficulties  maj 
have  abated  somewhat  of  its  intensity^  but  the  feeling  still  exists^ 
changed^  however,  from  a  restless  desire  for  the  solution  of 
geographical  problems,  or  an  inordinate  craving  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  scientific  facts,  to  a  deep  and  painful  conviction  that, 
both  in  conscience  and  policy,  Africa  has  to  claim  from  us  the 
dischai^e  of  an  enormous  debt ;  and  to  a  strong  hope  that  the 
movements  of  the  traveller,  the  merchant,  and  the  missionary 
are  forwarding^  in  difi^rent  ways  but  with  combined  result,  the 
political  and  moral  elevation  of  the  dark  races. 

Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  our  knowledge  of 
Africa,  beyond  a  few  portions  of  coast  and  frontier,  was  alto- 
gether uncertain  and  obscure.  We  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  talk 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John ;  but  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
the  central  sea,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  magnificent 
emporium  of  Timbuctoo,  still  remained  as  objects  of  intense 
interest,  and  concerning  which  our  curiosity  was  most  unlikely 
to  be  gratified.  Brave  and  persevering  men  were,  however, 
found  from  time  to  time,  willing  to  encounter  the  certainty  of 
suffering  and  the  risk  of  life,  that  these  and  other  far  more 
important  questions  of  discovery  and  philanthropy  might  be 
resolved.  Ajid  their  efibrts  have  not  been  in  vain ;  the  moun- 
tain range  has  shrunk  both  in  dimensions  and  in  distance ;  the 
great  lake  has  been  in  part  coasted ;  recent  explorations  seem 
to  have  ascertained  the  origin  and  course  of  the  'River  of 
Egypt  /  and  the  once  flourishing  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  Negro  and  the  Moor,  has  sunk  to  a  mere  entrep6t,  crushed 
by  the  exactions  of  robber-hordes,  and  struggling  well-nigh  in 
vain  to  preserve  a  nominal  independence  and  an  unprofitable 
traffic.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable,  that  there  are  at 
present  no  very  difficult  questions  to  be  solved  respecting  the 
interior  of  Africa.  We  may  fairly  infer  the  unknown  from  the 
known  circumstances;  and,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the 
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unexplored  spaces,  we  may  now^  without  any  painful  repression 
of  curiosity^  leave  all  farther  illustration  to  the  gradual  but 
certain  progression  of  discovery.     It  should  seem,  too,  that  in 
the  other  and  higher  view,  the  well-wisher  to  his  fellow-men 
may  not  have  been  altogether  without  intimations  of  success. 
That  local  impressions,  favourable  to  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement, have  been  made,  we  have  reasonable  evidence  ;  and 
there  are,  we  think,  fair  indications  that  a  better  state  of  feeling 
is  beginning  to  extend  itself  among  both  princes  and  people. 
Things  are  still,  we  adroit,  in  a  bad  condition  ;  but,  whoever 
may  have  compared  the  statements  of  the  earlier  travellers  with 
those  of  our  own  time,  will  probably  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  purer  influences  of  European  civilization  have  not 
remained  altogether  unknown  or  unfelt.     The  details  of  Mr. 
Duncan's  journey  supply  something  beyond  constructive  evi- 
dence  in  this  direction ;  and,  if  the  king  of  Dahomey  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  despots  of  Africa,  it  should  seem 
that  monarchs  nearer  home  might  take  lessons  in  his  school, 
with  signal  advantage  both  to  themselves,  their  subjects^  and 
their  neighbours. 

It  is,  however,  time  that,  instead  of  touching  on  matters  of 
speculation,  we  should  set  forth  something  of  the  special  and 
tangible,  as  presented  in  the  volumes  before  us.    The  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  rare  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  Mr.  Duncan  tells  his  story.    He  is  simply  and  thoroughly 
a  man  of  business  ;  he  gives  us  little  of  artistic  description,  and 
nothing  whatever  of  those  ingenious  digressions  which  the  inci- 
dents of  travelling  are  so  ape  to  suggest,  and  of  which  the 
traveller  is  commonly  so  ready  to  avail  himself.     Yet  is  there 
no  deficiency  of  interest  in  the  narrative ;  attention  is  arrested 
throughout ;  and  without  the  pretensions  of  a  highly  scientific 
production,  the  book  is  deserving  of  all  commendation,  as  a 
valuable  work,  giving  both  extension  and    definition    to    our 
knowledge  of  negro-land.     Two-thirds  of  the  first  volume  are 
occupied  by  preliminary  matter,  details   of    preparation,    and 
incidental  notices  of  native  character  and  customs.     A  more 
appalling  view  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  stage  of  mental 
and  moral  depravation,  has  seldom  been  presented  to  our  view ; 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast  traversed  or  visited  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can, every  indication  of  moral  principle  seems  to  have  been 
effaced  by  the  slave-trade.     To  say  nothing  of  the  European 
residents,  permanent  or  occasional,  who  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, engaged  in  the  darkest  atrocities  of  the  traffic,  the  miser- 
able natives,  from  the  caboceer  to  the  canoe-men,  seem  to  have 
lost,  from  their  immediate  and  incessant  contact  with  civilized 
depravity,  the  power  or  the  wish  to  discriuiinate  between  good 
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and  eviL  Lying,  cheating,  stealing,  might  stand  as  heads  of 
sections  in  the  Fautee  code  of  moraJs.  The  virtues  of  private 
life  are  extinct ;  the  ties  of  kindred  can  have  no  existence  where 
the  coarsest  polygamy  prevails.  And  for  all  this  there  is  no 
remedy^  while  slavery  exists;  and  exist  it  will  and  must,  so  long 
as  there  is  but  one  government  in  the  world  that  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  expelling  the  accursed  thing.  The  French  are  but 
half-hearted  in  the  work ;  and,  as  for  our  transatlantic  coadju- 
tors, '  Whoever  heard  of  an  American  man-of-war  capturing  a 
slaver  ?'  For  the  implication  we  are  not  responsible ;  it  is  Mr. 
Duncan  himself  who  asks  the  question. 

Mr.  Duncan's  name  indicates  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
parents  were  of '  humble '  station,  and  his  early  occupation  was 
agriculture,  the  best  preparative  for  a  rough  career.  He  was 
bom  in  1805,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  enlisted  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Life  Guards*  '  Of  robust  health  and  an  athletic 
frame,'  his  steady  habits  made  him  an  excellent  soldier ;  and 
his  leisure  hours  were  assiduously  improved  by  useful  study. 
Finding  the  performance  of  merely  routine  duty  more  exhaust- 
ing than  activity,  he  obtained  his  discharge,  '  on  the  conditions 
of  the  late  good  conduct  warrant,  early  in  1839,'  and  was  ap- 
pointed master-at-arms  to  the  Niger  expedition.  Our  readers 
must  too  well  remember  the  fate  of  that  disastrous  enterprise. 
Of  more  than  three  hundred  '  brave  and  talented '  men,  five 
only  survived.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  usual  to  represent  this 
as  a  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  expedition;  the  fact,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  the  natives  invariably  spoke  of  the  season  as 
peculiarly  fatal,  even  to  themselves.  Mr.  Duncan  himself  did 
not  come  oS  unscathed.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  of  the 
Cape  Yerd  islands,  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a 
poisoned  arrow ;  and  during  a  subsequent  severe  attack  of  fever  at 
Fernando  Po,  symptoms  of  gangrene  showed  themselves,  neces- 
sitating the  most  powerful  and  painful  applications.  His  con- 
stitutional vigor  was  ultimately  restored,  but  '  the  injured  limb 
never  quite  recovered  its  original  firmness  and  elasticity.'  Yet 
neither  danger  nor  suffering  could  quell  the  dauntless  and 
enterprising  spirit ;  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  proposing  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  up  to  the 
Kong  mountains,  by  a  route  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans. 
His  plan  was  approved,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  patron- 
age conceded  to  him  was  of  a  very  costly  kind.  The  Admiralty 
ordered  him  a  free  passage  to  the  coast ;  and  he  obtained  from 
the  Colonial  and  Foreign  departments  ofiBcial  recommendations 
to  the  governors  and  commissariats  of  the  different  settlements. 
The  Boyal  Oeographipal  Society  supplied  the  necessary  apparatus 
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for  geographical  observation^  with  the  addition  of  a  'smalf 
sum  of  money.*  These  were  his  resources,  aided  by  a  few  con* 
tributions  from  private  individuals ;  and,  thus  furnished,  be  set 
forth  on  his  perilous  adventure,  reljring  on  his  own  stout  heart 
and  strong  hand  ;  not,  we  would  hope^  unmindful  of  that  guid- 
ing and  protecting  Power,  without  whose  presence  neither 
courage  nor  strength  can  avail. 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Duncan  to  take  the 
Ashantee  road,  and  with  that  view  he  landed  at  Cape  Coast. 
In  answer,  however,  to  his  application,  stating  the  object  of  his 
journey,  and  asking  permission  to  pass  through  Coomasaie  on 
his  way  to  the  Kong  mountains,  he  received  only  a  qualified 
assent ;  the  negro  monarch  offered  a  ftiendly  reception  at  his 
capital,  but  refused  any  further  concession.  It  may  have  been 
fortunate  that  the  Ashantee  line  was  thus  closed,  since  even 
if  faith  were  kept,  which  may  be  doubted,  the  hill  country 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
journey.  Disappointed  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Duncan  fixed  on 
Whydah  as  the  point  from  which  to  make  his  next  movement ; 
and  the  application  forwarded  from  that  place  to  the  king  of 
Dahomey  was  entirely  successful.  At  this  point  of  his  adventure, 
he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  circumstances,  and  the  sugges* 
tions  of  the  men  who  were,  by  local  knowledge  and  experience, 
best  qualified  to  advise,  into  a  somewhat  different  course  of 
action  from  that  which  was  originally  contemplated.  Without 
assuming  any  thing  of  a  positively  official  character,  he  appears 
to  have  availed  himself  dexterously  and  effectively  of  his  military 
dress  and  accoutrements,  in  places  and  difficulties  where  the 
plain  habit  of  a  civilian  might  have  failed  to  command  defer* 
ence  or  insure  safety.  He  travelled,  moreover,  with  an  impo- 
sing escort  of  'twenty  people  to  carry  baggage,  provisions, 
and  cowries;  of  the  last  article  he  complains  as  'a  very 
awkward  money,  requiring  one  man  to  carry  two  pounds' 
worth.'  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  scanty  means  originally 
placed  at  his  disposal,  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  and  main* 
tain  such  an  equipment  as  this,  and  we  find  him  gratefully 
recording  the  generous  aid  of  two  or  three  among  the  more 
wealthy  residents.  Mr.  Hutton,  a  merchant  and  factor,  aided 
him  most  kindly  and  liberally ;  while  Don  Francisco  de  Susa, 
a  regular  and  wholesale  dealer  in  slaves,  who  had  lost,  at  differ- 
ent times,  twenty-two  entire  cargoes,  through  the  vigilance  of 
English  cruisers,  supplied  him  with  goods  to  the  amount  of 
an  hundred  pounds,  putting  aside  every  offer  of  remuneration. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  1845,  that  Mr.  Duncan  set  out 
for  the  capital.  The  commencement  of  his  journey  was  not 
encouraging;   a  heavy  rain  was  failing,   and  he  reached  his 
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evening  quarters  thoroughly  drenched.  This,  in  any  country^ 
would  have  been  sufficiently  aonoyingy  but  in  Africa  it  was 
positively  disheartening,  and  the  temporary  absence  of  his  per- 
sonal attendant  aggravated  the  evil.  Nor  was  this  all;  these 
were  the  mere  accidents  of  journeying,  and  the  traveller  in 
Dahomey  does  not  reckon  on  the  snug  housing  of  an  English 
inn.  Mr.  Duncan  might  be  content  to  dry  his  soaked  dra* 
pery,  to  tend  his  wet  and  weary  horse,  and  to  cook  his  own 
supper^  had  these  been  the  preliminaries  to  sound  and  secure 
repose.  But  there  was  treachery  in  his  camp,  and  he  knew  it ; 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  '  set  of  villains  ready  to  rob  him  when 
an  opportunity  should  offer,'  and  quite  as  ready  to  make  that 
opportunity  by  taking  away  life,  but  for  their  thorough  coward* 
ice.  A  few  hours  made^  outwardly  at  leasts  some  change  for  the 
better;  ^I  hired/  he  says,  ^some  assistant  carriers,  and  my 
people  were  in  better  marching  order,  and  all  seemed  comfort- 
able, and  myself  happy.'  As  he  advanced  on  his  route,  he 
found  fair  accommodation  and  deferential  treatment,  due  in  part 
to  the  king's  orders,  but  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  expectation  of 
reward.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  as  in  all  others^  interest  is 
the  influential  agent ;  and  he  was  often  indebted  to  a  liberal 
distribution  of  cowries,  needles,  or  thimbles,  for  a  much  more 
cordial  reception  than  the  royal  mandate  might  otherwise  have 
ensured.  The  road  itself  seems  to  have  been  good,  and  the 
scenery  pleasant;  with  some  of  the  accompaniments,  the  case 
was  different: — 

'  At  this  place  we  passed  through  a  swarm  of  locusts.  No  one 
who  has  not  witnessed  such  a  scene  can  form  an  idea  of  the  immense 
numbers  crowded  together.  Well  might  the  Egyptians  dread  such 
visitors !  Upon  our  approach  to  the  spot  where  the  swarm  com- 
menced, the  noise  was  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  blast  of  wind  pass- 
ing through  a  forest  of  trees,  or  like  the  noise  of  a  heavy  shower  of 
hail.  This  was  caused  by  their  passing  to  get  out  of  our  way. 
My  horse  at  first  felt  alarmed;  but,  after  being  urged  by  the  whip 
and  spur,  he  went  amongst  them,  killing  many  hundreds  as  he  passed, 
although  they  are  so  very  nimble ;  but  their  excessive  number  pre- 
vented them  from  getting  out  of  the  way.  They  were  about  the  size 
of  a  grasshopper,  or  a  little  stouter,  of  the  colour  of  a  bee.  Their 
wings  were  not  full  grown,  which  may  account  for  their  not  being 
able  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  I  was  told  afterwards  that  they  were  not 
half  grown.' — Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Mr.  Duncan  reached  the  capital,  Abomey,  on  the  10th,  and 
was  immediately  conducted  to  a  commodious  dwelling,  where 
a  cordial  greeting  awaited  him  from  Mayho,  the  '  king*s  prime 
minister/  who  is  described  as  a  warm-hearted  and  disinterested 
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person,  a  character  somewhat  rare,  we  believe,  at  an 
court,  however  common  it  maj  be  among  ourselves.  Arrange- 
ments were  now  made  for  a  public  presentation  on  the  following 
morning,  an  honourable  distinction,  in  which  curiosity  had 
probably  no  small  share,  since  it  is  part  of  the  state  ceremonial 
to  delay  the  public  reception  for  a  considerable,  but  indefinite 
number  of  days.  At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the 
showy  uniform  of  the  life-guards,  his  little  charger  dressed 
out  in  martial  array,  with  full  armament  of  holster  and 
carbine,  was  on  his  way  to  the  palace.  More  senses  than  one 
were  annoyed  by  the  exposure  of  mutilated  carcases,  in  strange 
attitudes,  and  various  stages  of  decomposition,  none  of  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  the  victims  of  caprice  or  savage 
custom;  they  had  been  thus  punished  for  actual  crime,  and 
after  regular  trial.  The  walls  of  the  royal  residence  were  orna- 
mented by  a  range  of  human  skulls,  the  trophies  of  war,  at 
intervals  of  thirty  feet.  The  interview  was  managed  after  the 
most  approved  forms  of  African  and  European  cereraoniaL  The 
natives  grovelled  on  the  earth,  and  threw  dust  upon  their  heads 
before  their  monarch,  while  Mr.  Duncan  saluted,  by  special  re- 
quest, in  the  military  fashion  of  England.  His  arms  and  sol- 
dierly garniture  were  closely  inspected,  and  honoured  with  royal 
approbation.  'White  men,*  said  the  king,  'know  everything.' 
The  Dahomans  have  no  cavalry,  and  when  one  of  their  great 
men  mounts  a  horse,  he  is  invariably  held  on  by  an  attendant 
on  either  side.  When,  therefore,  the  English  lifeguardsman 
prepared,  at  the  king's  desire,  to  go  through  the  horse  exer- 
cise, two  attendants  were  ordered  to  take  the  usual  station  : — 

'  This  I  did  not  properly  understand  at  first,  not  knowing  tbeir 
language,  but  afler  retiring  a  sufficient  distance  froni  his  majesty, 
clear  of  the  soldiery,  I  formed  a  circle  to  the  right.  My  two  sol- 
diers signified  that  I  must  not  form  a  circle  to  the  right,  the  king 
alone  possessing  that  privilege ;  whereupon  I  countermarched,  and 
began  a  sharp  trot,  urging  my  two  soldiers  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
but  all  was  of  no  avail.  1  then  halted,  and  desired  my  interpreter 
to  tell  the  king  that  Elnglishmen  never  required  holding  on  their 
horse ;  upon  which  he  seemed  surprised,  and  told  me  to  do  as  I 
thought  proper,  but  begged  me  rather  not  to  ride  for  his  gratitication 
than  to  run  any  risk ;  I  again  assured  him  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  put  my  horse  in  motion,  just  at  a  trot,  and  then  a  gallop.  The 
king  then  stood  up,  clapping  his  bands  in  approbation.  Upon 
which  the  whole  assembled  multitude  followed  the  example,  which 
much  terrified  my  horse.' — lb.  p.  222. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  grand  exhibition,  which 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  to  which  the 
caracoling  and  sword-play  of  the  British  dragoon  were  but  the 
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introdaction,  was  reserved  for  another  day.  The  king,  who  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  a  ^  tall  athletic  man^  about  forty-three  years  of  age, 
with  pleasing  expression  and  good  features/  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  compare  as  closely  as  possible  the  military  habits  of 
his  subjects  with  those  of  Europeans,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  reviewing  a  large  division  of  his  warriors  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  white  soldier.  His  army,  though  irregular,  is  not 
without  discipline.  Although  the  column  and  the  echelon  are 
unknown  in  Dahoman  tactics,  the  troops  are  duly  regimented 
under  distinct  commanders;  their  fire  is  heavy,  their  move- 
ments are  combined,  and  their  rush  to  the  charge  or  the  storm, 
rapid  and  direct.  To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  be  a  novelty 
to  learn  that  no  small  portion  of  this  black  militia  consists  of 
women,  and,  if  appearances  may  be  trusted,  the  ladies  are  the 
fiercest  and  most  effective  in  the  field.  The  king's  wives  form 
a  distinct  regiment,  six  hundred  strong.  The  dress  is  light  and 
convenient;  the  arms  are  'a  long  Danish  musket  and  short 
nword  each,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  club.'  Much  barbarous  music 
accompanied  the  evolutions,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up  by 
singing,  kneeling,  dust  throwing,  and  clamorous  professions  of 
loyalty.  The  very  interesting  display  to  which  all  this  was 
introductory,  must  be  told  in  extract :  - 

'  Afler  this  procession,  which  consisted  altogether  of  about  eight 
thousand  women,  well  armed  and  clothed,  the  king  asked  me  to  go 
and  see  what  his  women- soldiers  were  about  to  perform.  I  was 
accordingly  conducted  to  a  large  space  of  broken  ground,  where 
fourteen  days  had  been  occupied  in  erecting  three  immense  prickly 
piles  of  green  bush.  These  three  clumps  or  piles,  of  a  sort  of  strong 
briar  or  thorn,  armed  with  the  most  dangerous  prickles,  were  placed 
in  line,  occupying  about  four  hundred  yards,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
passage  between  them,  sufficient  merely  to  distinguish  each  clump 
appointed  to  each  regiment.  These  piles  were  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  Upon  examining  them  1  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  any  human  being,  without  boots  or  shoes,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  attempt  to  pass  over  so  dangerous  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  efficiently  armed  plants  I  had  ever  seen.  Behind 
these  piles  already  mentioned,  were  yards,  or  large  pens,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  yards,  fenced  with  piles  seven  feet  high, 
thickly  matted  together  with  strong  reeds.  Enclosed  therein  were 
several  hundred  slaves  belonging  to  the  king.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  this  affair  was  entirely  got  up  to  illustrate  an  attack  upon  a 
town,  and  the  capture  of  prisoners,  who  are  of  course  made  slaves. 
After  waiting  a  short  time,  the  Apadomey  soldiers  made  their  appear- 
ance at  about  two  hundred  yards  from,  or  in  front  of,  the  first  pile, 
were  they  halted  with  shouldered  arms,  In  a  few  seconds  the  word 
for  attack  was  given,  and  a  rush  was  made  towards  the  pile  with  a 
speed  beyond  conception,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  the  whole 
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bodj  had  passed  over  this  immense  pile,  and  had  taken  the  suppos^ 
toven.     Each  of  the  other  piles  was  passed  with  equal  rapidity,  *^ 
intervals  of  twenty  minutes  ;  after  which  we  again  returned  to  o^^ 
former  station  in  the  market  place.     Here  we  found  bis  majesty  wai^ 
ing  for  us.     He  anxiously  inquired  how  I  was  pleased  with  the  per* 
formance  of  his  female  soldiers,  and  asked  if  I  thought  the  sam^ 
number  of  Englishwomen  would  perform  the  same.     I,  of  course* 
answered,  no :  we  had  no  female  soldiers  in  England,  but  we  bacl 
females  who  had  individually  and  voluntarily  equally  distinguished- 
themselves.' — lb.  p.  231. 

The  regiments,  on  their  return^  passed  in  single  file,  eneh 
individual  leading  a  supposed  captive,  and  displaying  a  scalp, 
the  trophy  of  more  dangerous  fights.     The  king  introduced 
some  of  his  heroines  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  obtained  for  one  oT 
them,  Adadimo,  the  envied  honour  of  having  her  name  inscribed 
in  the  white  man's  book.     This  was  followed  by  a  royal  speech, 
expressing  regret  that   so   few   Englishmen  visited   him,    and 
claiming  for  himself  the  same  pre-eminence  among  the  princet 
of  Africa^   as  that   which   distinguished   England   among  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.     Mr.  Duncan  closes  his  description  of  this 
singular  military  spectacle  with  an  emphatic  compliment  to  the 
black  Amnzons.  '  If  undertaking  a  campaign,'  he  says,  ^I  should 
prefer  the  females  to  the  jp:iale  soldiers  of  this  countrj'.     From 
all  I  have  seen  of  Africa,  I  believe  the  king  of  Dahomej  pos- 
sesses an  army  superior  to  any  sovereign  west  of  the  Great 
Desert.' 

The  festival,  which  had  been  '  got  up  at  an  enormous  expense/ 
solely  in  honour  of  the  visitor,  now  became  more  varied,  bol 
less  animated  in  its  character,  exhibitiug  the  features  partly  of 
a  masquerade,  partly  of  a  splendid  display  of  personal  ornament 
and  official  costume.  After  the  previous  demonstration  of  mili« 
tary  power,  the  monarch  seems  to  have  intended  a  similar  parade 
of  the  magnificence  of  his  court.  His  officers  and  ministers 
danced  after  the  fashion  of  Dahomev,  rovaltv  itself  deigned  to 
execute  certain  bodilv  undulations,  which  are  there  called  danc- 
ing,  and  there  was  much  buffoonery,  and  great  clamour.  Mr. 
Duncan,  to  the  great  discrediting  of  his  taste,  thought  it  dull^ 
and  got  sleepy,  whereupon  the  king  sent  him  a '  fine  silver  snuflT* 
box,'  with  a  message  by  the  prime  minister,  requesting  that  he 
would  remain  no  longer  than  he  found  it  pleasant  or  convenient, 
(^orge  the  Fourth  could  not  have  been  more  gracefully  conde* 
scending.  An  execution  was  part  of  the  show,  and,  as  a  sign 
of  special  favour,  our  countr\'man  was  requested  to  officiate, 
that  his  majesty  might  see  the  'capability'  of  the  dragoon 
sword,  ^  which  he  admired  much.'  The  business  was  left  in 
official  hands,  bot  the  details  of  the  horrible  scene  might  as  well 
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have  been  spared.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the 
king's  deportment  throughout  this  great  Dahoman  holiday. 
His  remarks  were  shrewdy  and  his  sense  of  right  aud  wrong,  on 
the  whole^  very  creditable  to  his  feelings  as  an  absolute  mo- 
narch. His  notions  as  a  military  moralist,  are^  we  imagine,  not 
greatly  more  rigorous  than  those  of  civilised  conquerors.  Va 
victis  is  the  rule  with  all,  whether  in  Algiers  or  Dahomey.  One 
of  his  female  regiments  gives  no  quarter^  but  the  rest  are  more 
merciful,  and  only  make  slaves. 

Mr.  Duncan  now  became  anxious  about  the  prosecution  of 
his  journey,  but  delays  of  various  kinds  were  interposed,  and 
he  was  annoyed  by  a  whimsical  and  ill-timed  proposal  that  he 
should  previously- return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing from  Queen  Victoria  sundry  articles  of  English  manu- 
facture in  silk  and  velvet.  All  these  difficulties^  however,  were 
at  last  disposed  of,  and,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  went  forward, 
drums,  horns,  musketry,  and  '  heavy  ordnance,'  announcing  that 
the  honoured  guest  had  begun  his  march.  One  hundred  picked 
men  formed  his  guard,  and  the  liberality  of  the  king  extended 
itself  to  every  part  of  his  equipment,  cowries  and  rum  not  for- 
gotten. A  few  days'  travelling  brought  him  to  the  avowed 
object  of  his  quest ;  but  the  description  of  the  mountains  which 
had  so  long  loomed  lofty  and  formidable  in  the  distance,  does 
not,  we  confess,  exactly  answer  our  expectations.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  impossible  under  the  circumstances  to  make  accurate 
observations,  but  we  suspect  that  an  ulterior  object,  which 
scfms  to  have  settled  itself  very  firmly  in  Mr.  Duncan's  mind, 
had  some  share  in  diverting  his  attention.  We  extract  his  brief 
mi  n  eralogical  notice. 

'The  general  composition  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  occupied  by 
the  Mabees,  is  granite,  limestone,  marble,  and  ironstone.  On  the 
plains  or  valleys  I  found,  protruding  above  the  surface,  large  masses 
of  fused  iron  mixed  with  round  pebbles.  Several  fragments  I  broke 
off,  which  were  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  pure  ore.  The  outside  of 
these  masses  had  a  glazed  appearance.  From  the  north  to  the  south 
side  this  chain  of  mountains  does  not  exceed  forty-five  or  fifiy 
miles.' — Vol.  li.  p.  310. 

This  cursory  and  indistinct  survey  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
since  these  mountain  ranges,  with  their  offsets  and  outliers, 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  a  vetj  interesting  tenantry.  They 
separate,  moreover,  powerful  nations  from  each  other:  the 
Felatahs  of  the  interior  touch  them ;  and  in  other  directions 
they  form  a  barrier  between  tribes  that  would  otherwise  be  in 
continual  strife.  They  are,  in  part,  possessed  by  the  Mahees, 
between  whom  and  the  Dahomans  there  has  been  recent  and 
destructive  warfare.    The  latter  were  the  victors ;  but.  a\t\io\xs!b. 
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the  Mahee  warriors  had  no  missile  weapon^  except  the  arrow, 
they  stood  gallantly  against  the  fire-arms  of  their  enemies.  The 
war  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  these  brave  men ;  many  were 
slaini  some  made  captives,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Duncan  had 
personal  evidence  of  the  noble  tenacity  with  which  they  had 
clung  to  their  independence.  Standing  on  an  elevated  point, 
he  looked  down  upon  a  glen  where  skulls  and  bones  of  men  and 
cattle  lay  thickly  strewed.  His  inquiries  were  answered  by  the 
information  that  these  were  the  remains  of  a  tribe  of  Maheet, 
who  had  preferred  death  to  surrender.  By  wounds,  by  disease, 
or  by  famine^  they  perished :  but  it  was  among  their  native 
rocks,  and  with  their  weapons  in  their  grasp. 

While  Mr.  Duncan  was  resident  at  Abomey,  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  an  old  Mohammedan  priest,  who  told  him  o! 
the  Dab-a-dab  mountains,  where  dwelt  Terrasso-weea,  also  a 
priest,  but  extensively  engaged  in  trade.  This  man,  he  said, 
was  living  in  Yaouri,  when  Mungo  Park  came  down  the  river. 
and  was  present  at  the  conflict  in  which  that  traveller  fell.  This 
was  quite  enough  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  his  auditor,  and 
from  that  moment  Mr.  Duncan  seems  to  have  determined  on 
obtaining,  by  whatever  means,  a  personal  conference  with  the 
merchant.  He  had  now  reached  the  assigned  termination  of 
his  journey,  and  from  the  high  ground  on  which  he  stood,  he 
could  discern  mountains  yet  more  distant,  and  there,  he  felt 
assured,  was  to  be  found  the  only  individual  who  could  tell  him 
the  true  story  of  Park's  disastrous  fate.  His  determination  was 
soon  taken;  he  induced,  by  promises  and  persuasion,  his  two  pri- 
vate servants  to  follow  him,  and  provided  only  with  a  few  articles 
for  presents  and  a  'head  of  cowries/  he  set  out  on  his  romantic  visit 
to  Terrasso-weea.  Happily  for  him,  that  name  was  a  talisman,  the 
implied  friendship  of  that  well-known  and  respected  person  served 
him  as  a  passport,  and  procured  him  admission  where  else  he 
would  have  been  shut  out,  and  his  path  closed.  Sometimes  he 
was  shrewdly  questioned,  and  in  one  instance  the  examination 
pressed  him  hard ;  the  Felattah  *  King^  of  Koma,  Chosee,  ask- 
ing him  pointedly  how  he  '  happened  to  come  to  Abomey,  and 
if  he  had  ever  seen  that  great  warrior,  the  King  of  Dahomey.* 
This  was  parried  by  a  partial  admission  that  he  had  seen  the 
mighty  chief,  and  by  a  tempting  proposal  to  import  muskets 
and  gunpowder  by  the  great  river.  In  this  way  he  passed  from 
one  town  to  another,  until  he  reached  the  great  town  of  Ado- 
foodia,  in  latitude  thirteen  degrees  six  minutes  north,  and  one 
degree  three  minutes  east  longitude.  Along  the  route  he  seems 
to  have  witnessed  a  fair  semblance  of  regular  labour  and  general 
prosperity ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  extinction  of 
slavery  would  remove  the  main  obstacle  to  t  prosperitv  of 
Africa.    Adofoodia  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  oe*^        vnttrt^  populous 
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and  busy.  Here  he  found  Terrasso-weea^  and  the  kind  old  man 
gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Singularly  enough^  Mr.  Duncan 
met  in  this  place^  with  a  former  acquaintance^  a  Tripolese  mer- 
chant, who  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  adventurers  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  the  Niger.  Here,  too,  he  was  greeted 
'  with  a  low  bow,'  by  a  '  tall  fine-looking  man,'  who  addressed 
him  in  Spanish  first  and  then  in  English.  This  person  proved 
to  be  a  lioerated  slave  from  Bahia,  where  he  had  been  for  ten 
years  '  head-cook  to  the  firm  of  Boothby  and  Johnston^  of  Liver- 
pool.' He  looked  back  to  that  time  with  regret,  and  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  that  his  story  has  been  confirmed  by  his  old 
masters,  who  spoke  of  him  with  cordial  regard. 

The  received  tradition  respecting  the  fate  of  Mungo  Park 
and  his  companions,  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Amadi 
Fatouma,  who  accompanied  him  as  guide,  but  had  left  his 
service  just  before  the  deadly  collision  with  the  natives. 
This  man's  narrative  not  only  vindicated  himself  from  all 
blame,  but  claimed  for  him  merit  as  a  sufferer  on  Park's 
account  from  the  treachery  of  the  subordinate  authorities  and 
the  anger  of  the  king.  Terrasso-weea,  on  the  contrary,  unhe- 
sitatingly affirmed  that  Fatouma  was  the  traitor ;  and  expressed 
a  strong  suspicion  that  the  chief  was  either  instigator  or  accom- 
plice. He  was,  at  the  time,  residing  with  the  King  of  Yaouri,  as 
malaam,  or  priest,  and  he  said  that  the  entire  transaction  passed 
under  his  immediate  observation.  Excepting  in  a  few  circum- 
stantials, his  statement  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  current 
report.  The  demand  for  toll,  or  wages,  on  pretext  of  non-pay- 
ment, the  resistance  by  Park,  the  violent  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, with  the  consequent  fight  and  massacre,  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  both  histories ;  and  where  they  differ,  that  now  before 
us  seems  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most  trustworthy.  Terrasso- 
weea  farther  expressed  an  opinion  that  with  a  little  more  cool- 
ness and  promptitude,  the  party  might  have  escaped.  The  ge- 
neral feehng  of  the  natives  was  with  Park,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  wounded  the  king's  messenger,  that  they  became  exaspe- 
rated. If,  abstaining  from  direct  violence,  he  had  put  aside  the 
officer,  and  cast  off  from  the  shore,  it  is  probable  that  no  very 
earnest  opposition  would  have  been  made  to  his  departure. 

'  I  questioned  him  respecting  the  falls  represented  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  canoe  upsetting,  but  he  declared  that  there  are  no 
such  falls  as  to  impede  in  any  way  the  navigation  of  a  canoe  of  any 
size  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  higher  up.  but  merely  a  rapid 
current  passing  between  some  large  boulders  of  granite,  between 
which  he  had  himself  passed  nearly  the  number  of  days  in  two  moons. 
He  further  stated  in  reply  to  questions  from  me,  that  Park  was  taken 
out  of  his  canoe  alive,  but  would  not  epeak  when  taken  before  the 
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king.     All  the  property  in  the  canoe  was  claimed  by  the  king»  mai 
some  of  it  distributed  in  presents  to  his  courtiers.' — lb.  p.  182. 

Having  thus  efFected  his  double  purpose,  Mr.  Duncan  pre- 
pared, very  reluctantly  we  suspect,  for  his  return  journey,  which 
he  accomplished  without  material  difficulty.  The  officers  and 
men  whom  be  had  left  on  the  frontier  to  await  his  coming; 
were  relieved  by  bis  re-appearance  from  their  apprehensions 
that,  the  defective  vigilance  which  had  permitted  his  evasioa 
would  be  severely  visited  by  their  master. 

'  I  had  been  cautioned  by  my  Dahoman  caboceer»  early  in  the 
morning  previous  to  oar  marching,  not  to  touch  either  a  flower  or  s 
shrub  of  any  description,  or  even  pick  up  a  pebble,  as  I  bad  been  ia 
the  habit  of  doing  when  I  observed  any  thing  new  on  my  jcmroey. 
I  took  little  heed  of  this  wholesome  injunction,  supposing  that  bi* 
motives  were  merely  to  prevent  any  delay  on  the  road,  as  the  dajT 
was  likely  to  be  rainy.     Upon  observing  a  succession  of  ibis  plant, 
as  I  rode  along,  I  carelessly  laid  hold  of,  and  broke  off  a  portion  o0 
the  stem  of  one  which  was  extremely  brittle.     A  yell  was  instantljr 
raised  amongst  my  soldiers,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  snatched  out  of^ 
my  hand,  and  thrown  a  considerable  distance  from  the  path,  whilar" 
another  soldier  seized  my  horse's  head  and  pulled  it  on  one  side^ 
from  the  plant.     Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  such  an  unceremonious 
proceeding,  I  was  a  sured  that  I  had  run  into  extreme  danger  my* 
self,  as  well  as  all  those  near  my  person,  as  this  plant  was  the  mort 
deadly  poison  to  be  found  in  that  country,  and  that  even  the  vapour 
from  a  fracture  or  wound  in  the  stem  or  any  other  part  of  it,  from 
which  a  milky  liquid   almost  in  a  stream  exudes,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  eye,  invariably  causes  total  blmdness,  and  death 
immediately  if  any  particle  of  the  juice  comes  in  contact  with  the 
blood.'— lb.  p.  194. 

Mr.  Duncan  states  further,  from  his  own  observation,  that 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  blindness  is  exceedingly  pre- 
valent, not  only  among  the  human  habitants,  but  to  a  remark- 
able extent  among  domestic  animals,  and  that  his  inquiries  on 
the  subject  were  invariably  answered  by  reference  to  this  active 
poison.  The  natives  of  the  hill-country  of  Dassa  are  said  to  em- 
ploy it  in  warfare  with  destructive  effect;  and  the  army  of 
Dahomey  was  not  long  since  compelled  to  desist  from  a'me- 
naced  invasion  by  the  simple  but  savage  expedient  of  poisoning 
the  wells.  These  mountaineers  appear  to  possess  the  secret  of 
extracting,  without  danger  to  themselves,  the  venomous  juices, 
and  this  fact,  if  ascertained,  would  suggest  the  probability  of 
exaggeration  as  to  the  extent  and  subtlety  of  their  injurious 
operation.  The  description  of  the  plant  itself,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  shows  clearly  enough  that  it  belongs  to  the  Euphor- 
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biacesBy  a  tribe  inclading  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetable 
poisons. 

The  fierceness  and  jealousy  with  which  these  negro  high* 
landers  guard  their  territory  showed  themselves  in  a  rather 
curious  way,  as  the  traveller  and  his  escort  passed  along  the 
mountain  road.  It  has  been  stated,  that  Mr.  Duncan  was  cau- 
tioned against  'picking  up  a  pebble'  while  on  this  forbidden 
ground.  He  foi^t  or  disregarded  the  admonition ;  an  unusual 
specimen  attracted  his  attention,  and  it  had  no  sooner  beeu 
placed  in  his  hand,  than,  like  the  clansmen  of  Roderick  Dhu, 
armed  men  started  up  on  every  side.  The  noise  and  the  rush 
were  tremendous.  Mr.  Duncan's  guards  made  ready  to  repel 
agrgression,  but  carefully  abstained  from  any  act  or  movement 
likely  to  provoke  it.  The  gestures  and  clamour  of  these  wild 
warriors  became  at  length  so  savage  and  exciting,  that  Mr.  Dun* 
can  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  volley,  but  was  reminded  by 
bis  Dahoman  conductor,  that,  however  irritating  all  this  might 
be,  it  was  not  unprovoked.  We  should  like  to  know  more  of 
theae  mountain  races.  It  has  been  said  that  their  language  is 
identical  through  the  entire  range;  this,  however,  is  contradicted 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  we  doubt  not  on  su£Gicient  grounds. 

The  ei^edition  reached  the  capital  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  the  excellent  King  of  Dahomey,  who  might  have  justly  felt 
and  expressed  grave  displeasure,  contented  himself  with  asking, 
what  the  Queen  of  England  would  have  said,  if  her  subject  had 
been  killed  while  under  his  protection? 

It  is,  we  think,  abundantly  clear  from  all  this,  that  the  roads 
to  the  interior  are  by  no  means  blocked  up,  either  by  unreason- 
able suspicion,  or  by  an  inhospitable  feeling  towards  strangers. 
During  Mr.  Duncan's  progress,  though  he  had  to  encounter 
some  shrewd  questioning,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  indispo- 
sition anywhere  to  commercial  or  friendly  intercourse.  His 
word  was  taken ;  there  was  no  espionage,  no  gendarmerie,  no 
passport  system  ;  he  went  and  came  without  challenge  and  with- 
out danger.  The  only  flaw  in  all  this  was  of  European  origin ; 
when  he  talked  of  traffic,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  purchase 
Mlaves. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close ;  not  that  we  have  exhausted 
either  the  extractive  or  the  suggestive  matter  of  the  book,  but 
we  are  trespassing  on  our  limits,  and  we  must  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Duncan ;  not  without  recording  our  admiration  of  his 
energy  and  perseverance;  expressing,  moreover,  a  hope  that 
after  senring  his  country  in  so  many  ways,  his  talents  may  still 
be  made  available,  in  some  safe  and  quiet  department  of  official 
duty,  rather  than  m  the  labours  and  hazards  of  a  wandering 
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Art.  III. — An  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  EvamgelUU,  If 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  Administered  in  Courts  of  Justice.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Simon  Greenleaf^  L.L.D.,  Dwie 
Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  Corrected.     8vo.     Pp.  568.     London :  Maxwell  and  Sod. 

This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  rarity  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
For  a  lawyer,  of  the  very  highest  repute  in  his  own  professiooi 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  to  apply 
his  knowledge  and  skill  in  sifting  evidence  to  the  establishment 
of  their  credibility,  is  a  novel  and  pleasing  fact,  of  which  the 
new  world  may  justly  boast  over  the  old.   A  late  learned  French 
advocate,  A.  M.  J.  J.  Dupin,  undertook,  and  very  ably  executed 
a  reply  to  Joseph  Salvador's  '  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Jesus.' 
But  it  was  a  short  tract,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  a  judicious  dis^ 
play  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  teyeral 
evangelists.     Other  instances  might  be  named  of  legal  gentle- 
men engaging  in  the  general  defence  of  revelation.     But  in  our" 
own  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  parallel 
to  this  of  Professor  Oreenleaf.     His  work  consists  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  courts  of  law,  for  testing  the 
evidence  brought  before  them,  followed  by  a  complete  harmony 
of  the  gospels,  after  Dr.  Robinson,  with  notes  explanatory  of 
difficult  passages,  and  apparent  discrepancies. 

Legal  knowledge  has,  before  now,  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
particular  critico-theological  questions,  and  much  has  been 
written  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  to  substan- 
tiate miracles  and  revelation  generally.  But  we  do  not  recollect 
any  other  instance  of  a  learned  and  practised  jurist,  enjoying  a 
European,  as  well  as  an  American  reputation,  of  a  very  high 
class,  undertaking  the  whole  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
gospels,  in  their  simple,  grammatical  sense.  Moreover,  this  able 
work  by  Professor  Oreenleaf  contrasts  very  advantageously,  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Strauss's 
'  Life  of  Jesus.'  The  latter,  characterized  by  the  most  unnatural, 
unhistorical  application  of  a  purely  imaginary  theory  of  myths 
to  the  alleged  facts  of  the  gospels,  by  which  they  are  sought  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  heathen  mythology ;  and  the 
former  proving,  by  the  application  of  the  severest  tests,  that  they 
possess  all  those  marks  of  credibility  and  authenticity  which  are 
required  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  in  documents  and  wit- 
nesses brought  before  the  tribunals.      Dr.   Greeuleafs  work. 
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though  not  intended  as  an  answer  to  Strauss^  is  a  very  safScient 
one.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  if  we  place 
before  them  the  striking  contrast,  in  point  of  reasoning  and 
practical  good  sense,  presented  by  these  two  writers,  upon  the 
same  important  question — the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  the 
Four  Evangelists.  We  find,  ready  to  our  hand,  in  a  recent  work, 
the  following  brief  and  judicious  analysis  of  that  vaunted  and 
elaborate  theory  which  once  made  so  much  noise  in  Germany, 
and  the  publication  of  which  in  our  own  country  has  created  no 
small  stir,  but  which  is,  we  trust,  rapidly  waning  in  all  coun- 
tries, to  its  final  disappearance.  We  extract  from  '  The  People's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  under  the  word  '  Gospel,'  the  following 
delineation  of  Dr.  Strauss's  '  Life  of  Jesus  : — 

'  The  theory  which  Strauss  has  advanced,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  gospel  and  of  Christianity,  is  as  follows : 
there  existed,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  a  Jew,  by 
name  Jesus,  born  at  Nazareth,  who  having  for  some  time  lived 
in  Galilee,  became  a  scholar  of  John  the  Bnptist.  When,  in  the 
hazardous  work  of  preaching  repentance,  John  had  been  cast 
into  prison,  Jesus,  on  independent  grounds,  undertook  a  similar 
task,  aiming  to  produce  a  moral  reformation  among  the  people, 
and  being  possessed  with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  day, 
in  regard  to  miraculous  aids,  he  expected  a  divine  interposition 
by  which  Israel  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  David's  throne  re- 
stored. This  view,  set  forth  by  Jesus,  found  acceptance  in  the 
long  cherished  expectations  entertained  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  so  that  at  last  the  question  arose  among  the  people 
that  Jesus  might  himself  be  the  Messiah.  To  this  notion  Jesus 
was  at  first  opposed,  but,  by  degrees,  he  fell  in  with  the  popu- 
lar opinion.  Meanwhile,  the  authorities  of  the  land  regarded 
him  with  aversion,  and  sought  to  compass  his  death.  Jesus 
knew  their  full  designs,  but  found  comfort  and  support  in  the 
sufierings  of  prophets,  and,  after  their  example,  persevered  in 
his  teachings,  till  at  last  he  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  death. 
As  soon,  however,  as  his  disciples  had  recovered  from  the  dis- 
may into  which  the  fate  of  their  master  had  cast  them,  they 
set  about  attempting  to  explain  the  contradiction  which  pre- 
sented itself  between  their  conception  of  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah, 
and  the  termination  of  his  career.  In  this  state  of  mind  they 
turned  to  their  Scriptures,  and  found  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
suffer  and  die,  before  he  entered  into  his  glory.  Jesus  had 
been  slain,  but  then  was  not  extinct.  He  had  entered  into  his 
glory,  and  would  appear  again.  With  these  ideas  working  in 
their  minds,  they  believed  that  they  actually  saw  him,  the  illu- 
sion being  aided  by  the  excitable  imaginations  of  fomales,  and 
the  possible  appearance  in  their  circle  of  some  unknown  person. 
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Thus  arose  a  conviction^  that  Jesns  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
ike  foundations  of  the  church  were  Und,    For,  pursuing  the  same 
process  of  transferring  to  the  person  of  JesMS  facts  and  passages 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  held  to  rffer  to  the  Messiah, 
the  first  believers  unconsciously  made  out  of  the  few  fiscta  which 
constituted  his  real  history,  a  full,  detailed,  but  incongmoiu^ 
and,   being    fraught   i/rith    miracle,  incredible   history,  which, 
growing  as  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  was  at  length  set 
down  in  writing,  and,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  seoood 
century,  took  a  permanent  shape  in  one  and   other   goradt. 
Christianity  has  thus  a  historical  basis,  and  a  mythical  devoop- 
ment.     The  gospel  as  now  found  in  our  evangelical  nanrativeii 
was  produced  by  the  church  out  of  a  few  ordinary  facts — the 
Jewish  scriptures,  and  the  false  notions  of  the  day,  by  the  actioa 
of  the  minds  of  disciples  of  Christ,  familiar  with  those  scrip* 
tures,  and  actuated  by  those  notions.     Whatever,  according  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  conceived  the  Merash 
was  to  be  and  do,  that  the  disciples  ascribed  to  Jesus ;  and  thi* 
they  did  in  good  faith,  and  even  unconsciously/ 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  iu  this  piece  of  imagination  i^ 
the  last  sentence.  To  allow  trustworthiness  and  good  faithi 
and  unconsciousness  of  falsehood,  to  men  who  are  alleged 
have  made  so  much  out  of  so  little,  and  so  many  wonders  out 
no  wonder  at  all,  may  pass  with  the  thoughtless  for  a  piece 
very  good-natured  candor ;  but  the  veil  is  too  thin  to  conceal 
the  real  intention  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  too  inconsistent  with 
the  previous  charge  of  fable  and  fabrication,  to  hold  the  theoiy 
in  keeping.  It  was  an  impossibility  to  have  played  the  part  oif 
the  evangelists  or  of  the  apostles,  under  the  supposed  circum- 
stances, without  the  perfect  consciousness  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  fabrications.  It  had  been  far  better  and  more  consistent 
iu  the  sceptic,  at  once  to  have  alleged  imposture,  and  then  to 
have  attempted,  at  least,  to  account  for  it,  by  exposing  the 
motives  that  might  have  prompted  it.  But  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  this  iufidel  speculator,  that  it  was  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  alone  who  bruited  such  new  and  strange  thiugs 
of  him.  The  populace,  who  were  not  his  disciples,  witnessed 
them  and  wondered ;  and  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees,  who 
were  his  bitterest  enemies,  said,  '  What  do  we  ?  For  this  man 
doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will 
believe  on  him.  And  the  Romans  shall  come  and  take  away 
both  our  place  and  nation/  John  xi.  47,  48.  This  led  to  his 
apprehension.  What  historic  ground,  then,  had  Dr.  Strauss 
for  the  whole  theory — that  the  facts  were  all  natural,  till  they 
were  afterwards  distorted  into  miracles  by  the  prolific — wonder, 
fully  proliiici  indeed^ — ^imaginations  of  his  disciples^  who  im- 
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parted  to  it  all  this  air  of  miracle  in  good  faiih,  and  uncom" 
sciausly.  There  is  the  double  absurdity  of  making  the  catas- 
trophe, which  was  brought  on  by  the  selfish  and  political  fears 
of  the  rulers,  arise  oi:^t  of  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  life  of 
Jesus ;  and  then  of  attributing  good  faith  to  the  disciples,  who, 
after  his  death,  threw  this  aspect  of  miracle  and  divinity  over 
that  whole  life  and  character,  which  had  really  exhibited  nothing 
whatever  to  excite  wonder,  alarm,  or  faith.  The  conclusion  of 
common  sense,  in  both  cases,  must  be — first,  if  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  throughout  so  ordinary,  then  why  all  the  stir,  the  alarm, 
the  conspiracy,  the  rulers'  fears  of  being  supplanted  by  htm  in 
public  esteem,  and  their  final  determination,  at  all  hazards,  to 
effect  his  destruction?  and  secondly,  if  the  disciples  had  wit- 
nessed no  miracles  before  his  death,  and  none  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, then  the  fabrication  of  so  many  afterwards,  and  the  open 
assertion  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people  and  the  rulers, 
was  a  piece  of  impudent  imposture,  so  iff  mediately  supervening 
upon  the  simple  facts,  as  not  to  admit  of  mythical  solution ;  and 
so  gross  as  not  to  be,  in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree,  reconcile- 
able  with  the  good  faith  which  Dr.  Strauss  is  anxious  to  have  us 
believe  he  attributes  to  the  disciples.  But  it  cannot  pass.  The 
reason  is  too  obvious  why  he  wished  to  ascribe  to  them  good 
faith  and  sincerity, — because  he  was  well  aware  that  the  oppo- 
site charge  of  fabrication  and  imposture  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated by  even  the  shadow  of  evidence ;  but  that  the  contrary 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  conclusion.  And  if  they  were 
sincere,  and  wrote  in  good  faith,  then  no  theory  can  explain  the 
entire  history  of  the  Saviour's  life,  and  especially  the  facts  of  his 
tnal  and  execution,  but  that  which  admits  miracle  as  the  prelude 
to  all  that  followed,  and  the  only  key  that  can  introduce  us  to  a 
clear  and  full  explanation  of  either  the  public  excitement,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  rulers  in  the  great  catastrophe  which  they 
hastened. 

This  ruinous  admission  of  the  infidel  was  speedily  discovered 
by  his  followers,  and  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  repair 
it ;  but  if  this  is  retracted  and  corrected,  then  follows  the  charge 
of  imposture, — designed,  deep-laid,  crafty  imposture, — against 
the  apostles ;  and  we  may  then  very  quietly  hand  over  the 
abettors  of  that  charge  to  the  cross-questioning  of  Professor 
Greenleaf,  whose  clear,  calm,  and  judicial  reasoning  will  soon 
convince  them,  or  at  least,  it  ought  to  do  so,  that  no  court  in 
the  civilized  world  could  listen  to  such  a  charge  for  a  moment. 
An  acquittal,  clear  and  unhesitating,  must  be  pronounced.  The 
excellent  article  to  which  we  have  referred,  confirms  these  re- 
marks, and  is  amply  sufficient  to  set  aside  for  ever  the  absurd 
theory  of  this  learned  infidel.     His  abettors  and  followers  have 
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been  trying  to  patch  it  up,  and  substitute  better  materials,  but 
neither  do  they  agree  together.     The  open  charge  of  imposture 
and  fable  has  been  ofteu  made,  and  as  often  shown  to  be  base- 
less and  untenable.     The  entire  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case   will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  evince  the  honour, 
impartiality,  and  competency  of  the  witnesses  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  candid  inquirer.     Upon  no  other  ground  than  the 
entire   trustworthiness    of  these    evangelists   and  disciples  of 
Jesus,  can  any  basis  be  laid  for  the  unquestionable  fact  of  the 
orign  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  time  aud  in  that  place. 
The   historical  church  did  then  commence.     The  infidel  mxj 
attempt  to  explain  it  by  the  myth-theory,  or  the  imposture 
theory,  but  it  breaks  down  at  every  stage,  and  the  theorist  hs» 
to  make  his  way  amidst  the  opposing  and   reclaiming   prinei* 
pies  of  human  nature.     A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  goape^ 
statements  just  as  we  possess  them  must  have  originated  tbi^ 
church.    Nothing  else  could  have  done  it.    And  how  to  acoooii^ 
for  that  conviction  upon  the  theory  of  imposture,  or  of  myths^^ 
is  the  exuperabile  saxum  which  has  always  recoiled  upon 
infidel,  and  always  will  recoil  till  he  abandons  the  attempt  o 
raising  it  to  a  firm  position. 

The  revival,  by  the  infidel  party  in  Germany,  of  the  c 
of  fraud  is  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Professor  Oreen 
leaf,  from  whose  work  we  shall  now  take  a  few  specimens.     It^ 
will  be  understood  that  he  disclaims  all  doctrinal  or  theological 
discussion,  his  simple  object  being  to  give  the  grounds  of  a 
judicial  decision  upon  the  first  and  main  question — the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  evangelic  testimony. 

'The  genuineness  of  these  writings  really  admits  of  as  little  doubt, 
and  is  susceptible  of  as  ready  proof,  as  that  of  any  ancient  writings 
whatever.  The  rule  of  municipal  law  on  this  subject  is  familiar, 
and  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  ancient  writings,  whether  docu* 
mentary  or  otherwise  ;  and  as  it  comes  first  in  order,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  inquiries,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenience  be 
designated  our  first  rule. 

*  Every  document  apparently  ancient,  coming  Jrom  the  proper  repository 
or  custody,  and  bearing  on  its  face  no  evident  marks  of  forgery,  the  imm 
presumes  to  be  genuine,  and  devolves  on  the  opposing  party  the  burden  of 
proving  it  to  be  otherwise, 

0  0  0m 

'  Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  sacred  writings.  They 
have  been  used  in  the  church  from  time  immemorial,  and  thus  are 
found  in  the  place  where  alone  they  ought  to  be  looked  for.  They 
come  to  us,  and  challenge  our  reception  uf  them  as  genuine  writings, 
precisely  as  •  Domesday  Book,'  the  •  Ancient  Statutea  of  Walea,*  or 
any  other  of  the  ancieol  documeoU  which  h«Ave  feoeotly  beeo  pub- 
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lished  under  the  British  Record  Commieision,  are  received.     They 
are  found  in  familiar  use  in  all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  as  the 
sacred  books  to  which  all  denominations  of  Christians  refer,  as  the 
standard  of  their  faith.     There  is  no  pretence  that  they  were  engraved 
on  plates  of  gold,  and  discovered  in  a  cave,  nor  that  they  were  brought 
from  heaven   by  angels  ;  but  they  are  received  as  the  plain  narra- 
tives and  writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  respectively  bear, 
made  public  at  the  time  they  were  written  ;  and  though   there  are 
some  slight  discrepancies   among  the    copies  subsequently  made, 
there  is  no  pretence  that  the  originals  were  anywhere  coriupted.     If 
it  be   objected  that  the  originals  are  lost,  and  that  copies  alone  are 
now  produced,  the  principles  of  the  municipal  law  have  also  afforded 
a  satisfactory  answer.     For  the  multiplication  of  copies  was  a  public 
fact,  in  the  faithfulness  of  which  all  the  Christian  community  had  an 
interest ;  and  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that,  in  matters  of  public  and  general 
interest,  all  persons  must  be  presumed  to  be  conversant  t  on  the  principle  that 
individuals  are  presumed  to  be  conversant  with  their  own  affairs.    There- 
fore it  is  that,  in  such  matters,  the  prevailing  current  of  assertion  is 
resorted  to  as  evidence,  for  it  is  to  this  that  every  member  of  the 
community  is  supposed  to  be  privy.     The  persons,  moreover,  who 
multiplied  these  copies,  may  be  regarded,  in  some  manner,  as  the 
agents  of  the  Christian  public,  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the  copies 
were  made  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the  credit  due  to  such  agents,  and 
of  the  public  nature  of  the  facts  themselves,  the  copies  thus  made 
are  entitled  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  official  registers  and  other  public  books,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  tests 
of  truth.      If  any  ancient  document  concerning  our  public  rights 
were  lost,  copies  which  had  been  as  universally  received  and  acted 
upon  as  the  Four  Gospels  have  been,  would  have  been  received  in 
evidence  in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice,  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation.    The  entire  text' of  the  corpus  juris  civilis  is  received  in  all 
the  courts  of  continental  Europe,  upon  much  weaker  evidence  of  its 
genuineness ;  for  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  has  been  preserved 
by  the  jealousy  of  opposing  sects,  beyond  any  moral  possibility  of 
corruption ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  civil  law  has  been  preserved 
only  by  tacit  consent,  without  the  interest  of  any  opposing  school,  to 
watch  over  and  preserve  it  from  alteration.' — pp.  6 — 9. 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  particularly  exhibiting  the  opportuni- 
ties which  each  enjoyed  of  knowing  or  ascertaining  the  facts 
they  severally  record,  as  well  as  all  that  is  discoverable  of  the 
objects  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  writing  their  separate 
accounts.  This  part  of  the  examination  is  not  so  full^  nor  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been.  It  is,  however,  quite  sufficient 
for  the  author's  purpose,  though  it  does  not  contain  the  whole 
that  modem  criticism  has  discovered  concerning  the  character- 
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istics  of  each  gospel,  their  agreements  and  differences,  together 
with  the  best  methods  of  explaining  them. 

After  these  biographical  and  historical  notices  we  come  to 
the  criteria  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged  npon  the  question 
of  their  credibility. 

'  Such  are  the  brief  histories  of  the  men,  whose  narratives  we  are 
to  examine  and  compare  ;  conducting  the  examination  and  weighing 
the  testimony  by  the  same  rules  and  principles  which  govern  our 
tribunals  of  justice  in  similar  cases.  These  tribunals  are  in  such 
cases  governed  by  the  following  fundamental  rules  :-» 

'  In  trials  of  fact,  by  oral  taiimony,  the  proper  inquiry  is  not  whether 
it  is  possible  that  the  testimony  may  be  false,  but  whether  there  i$  st^fieieat 
probability  that  it  is  true, 

'  It  should  be  observied  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  matter  o( 
fact,  and  not  of  abstract  mathematical  truth.  The  latter  alone  it 
susceptible  of  that  high  degree  of  proof,  usually  termed  demonstra* 
tion,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  error,  and  which  therefore 
may  reasonably  be  required  in  support  of  every  mathematical  deduc* 
tion.  But  the  proof  of  matters  of  fact  rests  upon  morvl  evidence 
alone ;  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  that  species  of  evidence  which 
is  employed  in  cases  respecting  moral  conduct,  but  all  the  evidence 
which  we  do  not  obtain  either  from  our  own  senses,  from  intuition, 
or  from  demonstration.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  we  do  noi 
require  nor  expect  demonstrative  evidence,  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  matters  of  fact,  and  to  insist  on  its  production 
were  unreasonable  and  absuid.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  whether 
the  facts  to  be  proved  relate  to  this  life,  or  to  the  next,  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  required  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  error  of 
the  sceptic  consists  in  pretending  or  supposing  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  where  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  proved  ;  and  in  demand- 
ing demonstrative  evidence  concerning  things  which  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  any  other  than  moral  evidence  alone,  and  of  which  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  truth. 

'  In  proceeding  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  any  proposition  of  fact, 
the  previous  question  to  be  determined  is,  when  may  it  be  said  to  be 
proved  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  furnished  by  another  rule 
of  municipal  law,  which  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

'  A  proposition  of  fact  is  proved,  when  its  truth  is  established  by 
petent  and  satitfactory  evidence. 


'  Proceeding  further  to  inouire  whether  the  facts  related  by  the 
Four  Evangelists  are  proved  by  competent  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
we  are  led,  first,  to  consider  on  which  side  lies  the  burden  of  esta. 
blishing  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  On  this  point  the  municipal 
law  furnishes  a  rule  which  is  of  constant  application  in  all  trials  by 
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jury,  and  is«  indeed,  the  dictate  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil. 

'  In  the  absence  of  circumstances  which  generate  suspicion,  every  witness 
is  to  be  presMmed  credible,  until  the  contrary  is  shoum ;  the  burden  of  im- 
peaching his  credibility  lying  on  the  objector, 

*  This  rule  serves  to  show  the  injustice  with  which  the  writers  of 
tbe  gospels  have  ever  been  treated  by  infidels ;  an  injustice  acquiesced 
in  even  by  Christians ;  in  requiring  the  Christian  affirmatively,  and 
by  positive  evidence,  aliunde,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  his  wit- 
nesses above  all  others,  before  the  testimony  is  entitled  to  be  con« 
atdered,  and  in'  permitting  the  testimony  of  a  single  profane  writer^ 
alone  and  uncorroborated,  to  outweigh  that  of  a  single  Christian^ 
This  is  not  the  course  in  courts  of  chancery,  where  tiie  testimony  of 
a  single  witness  is  never  permitted  to  outweigh  the  oath  of  the 
defendant  himself,  interested  as  be  is  in  his  own  cause;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  plaintiff,  after  having  required  the  oath  of  his  adver- 
sary, cannot  overthrow  it  by  something  more  than  tbe  oath  of  one 
witness,  however  credible,  it  must  stand  as  evidence  against  him. 
But  the  Christian  writer  seems,  by  the  usual  course  of  the  argument, 
to  have  been  deprived  of  the  common  presumption  of  charity  in  his 
favour;  and  reversing  the  ordinary  rule  of  administering  justice  in 
human  tribunals,  his  testimony  is  unjustly  presumed  to  be  false,  until 
it  is  proved  to  be  true.  This  treatment,  moreover,  has  been  applied 
to  them  all  in  a  body  ;  and  without  due  regard  to  the  fact,  that, 
being  independent  historians,  writing  at  different  periods,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  support  of  each  other :  they  have  been  treated,  in 
the  argument,  almost  as  if  the  New  Testament  were  the  entire  pro- 
duction, at  once,  of  a  body  of  men,  conspiring  by  a  joint  fabrication, 
to  impose  a  false  religion  upon  the  world.  It  is  time  that  this  injustice 
should  cease ;  that  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist  should  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  until  it  can  be  disproved  by  those  who  would  impugn  it; 
that  the  silence  of  one  sacred  writer  upon  any  point,  should  no  more 
detract  from  his  own  veracity  or  that  of  the  other  historians,  than  tlie 
like  circumstance  is  permitted  to  do  among  profane  writers ;  and  that 
the  Four  Evangelists  should  be  admitted  in  corroboration  of  each 
other,  as  readily  as  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  or  Poly bi us  and  Livy. 

*  Bui  if  the  burden  of^  establishing  the  credibility  of  the  evange- 
lists were  devolved  on  those  who  affirnf  the  truth  of  these  narratives, 
it  is  still  capable  of  a  ready  moral  demonstration,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  testimony,  and  the  essential  marks  of 
difference  between  true  narratives  of  facts  and  the  creations  pf  false- 
hood. It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  credit  to  be  given  to  wit- 
nesses depends  chiefly  on  their  ability  to  discern  and  comprehend 
what  was  before  them,  their  opportunities  for  observatioi\,  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  mark  passing  events, 
and  their  integrity  in  relating  them.  The  rule  of  municipal  law 
on  this  subject  embraces  all  these  particulars,  and  is  thus  stated  by 
a  legal  text- writer  of  the  highest  repute. 
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'  The  credit  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  depends  upon^  Jirstfy,  their 
honesty  ;  secondly,  their  ability  ;  thirdly,  their  number  and  the  consistency 
of  their  testimony  ;  fourthly,  the  conformity  of  their  testimony  with  ejperi- 
ence ;  and  fifthly ,  the  coincidence  of  their  testimony  with  coUaterml  dr* 
cumstances.' — pp.  20 — 25. 

Upon  each  of  these  particulars  valuable  remarks  are  added, 
illustrative  of  the  rule.  From  the  fourth  criterion  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  a  citation,  because  that  is  the  only  one  out  of 
which  any  objection  might  arise  to  the  evangelic  nnrratives,  bat 
our  limits  preclude  our  doing  so.  Some  of  the  things  testified 
do  not  fall  within  the  range  of  ordinary  experience.  Acoordiog 
to  Profest^or  Greenleaf^s  plan,  the  examination  of  the  credibility 
of  miracles  does  not  fall  within  the  province  he  had  assigned  to 
himself.  He  has,  however,  supplied  iu  notes  an  adequate  dne 
to  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Under  the  fifth  article  of  the  rule — t?ie  coincidence  of  their  im* 
timony  with  collateral  and  contemporaneous  facts  and  circum 
stances — there  is  given  a  very  admirable  summary,  pretty  well 
exhausting  this  branch  of  the  argument.     The  closing  para* 
graph  is  the  only  one  for  which  we  can  make  room. 

*  Lastly,  the  great  character  they  have  portrayed  is  perfect.  It  im 
the  character  of  a  sinless  Being  ;  of  one  supremely  wide  and  supremely^ 
good.  It  exhibits  no  error,  no  sinister  intention,  no  imprudence,  no 
ignorance,  no  evil  passion,  no  impatience ;  in  a  word,  no  fault ;  but 
all  is  perfect  uprightness,  innocence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth. 
The  mind  of  man  has  never  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  cbaractsr 
even  for  his  god  ;  nor  has  history  nor  poetry  shadowed  it  forth. 
The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus  are  in  strict  accordance  with  Che 
attributes  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  most  exalted  ideas  which  we  can 
form  of  them,  either  from  reason  or  revelation.  They  are  strikingly 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  mankind,  and  yet  are  delivered  with  a 
simplicity  and  majesty  wholly  Divine.  He  spake  as  never  vomm 
spake.  He  spake  with  authority ;  yet  addressed  himself  to  the 
reason  and  understanding  of  men  ;  and  he  spake  with  wisdom  whidt 
men  could  neither  gainsay  nor  resist.  In  his  private  life,  he  exhibits 
a  character  not  merely  of  strict  justice,  but  of  overflowing  benignity. 
He  is  temperate  without  austerity ;  his  meekness  and  humility  sre 
signal ;  his  patience  is  invincible  ;  truth  and  sincerity  illustrate  his 
whole  conduct ;  every  one  of  his  virtues  is  regulated  by  consummate 
prudence ;  and  be  both  wins  the  love  of  his  fnends,  and  extorts  tbs 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  enemies.  He  is  represented  in  every 
variety  of  situation  in  life,  from  the  height  of  worldly  grandeur,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  multitude,  to  the  deepest  abyss  of 
human  degradation  and  woe,  apparently  deserted  of  God  and  man. 
Yet  everywhere  he  is  the  same  ;  displaying  a  character  of  unearthly 
perfection,  symmetrical  in  all  its   proportions,  and  encircled    with 
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splendour  more  than  human.  Either  the  men  of  Galilee  were  men 
of  superlative  wisdom,  of  extensive  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
of  deeper  skill  in  the  art  of  deception,  than  any  and  all  others,  before 
or  after  them ;  or  they  have  truly  stated  the  astonishing  things  which 
they  saw  and  heard. 

'The  narratives  of  the  evangelists  are  now  submitted  to  the  reader's 
perusal  and  examination,  upon  the  principles  and  by  the  rules  already 
stated.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  the  sake  of  more  readyand  close 
comparison,  they  are  arranged  in  juxta- position,  after  the  general 
order  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  harmonies.  The  question  is 
not  upon  the  strict  propriety  of  the  arrangement,  but  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  credibility  of  their  narratives. 
With  the  relative  merits  of  modern  harmonists,  and  with  points  of 
controversy  among  theologians,  the  writer  has  no  concern.  His 
business  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  examining  the  testimony  of  witnesses  by 
the  rules  of  his  own  profession,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  if  they 
had  thus  testi6ed  on  oath,  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  credit ;  and  whether  their  narratives^  as  we  now  have  them,  would 
be  received  as  ancient  documents,  coming  from  the  proper  custody. 
If  so,  then  it  is  believed  that  every  honest  and  impartial  man  will 
act  consistently  with  that  result,  by  receiving  their  testimony  in  all 
the  extent  of  its  import.  To  write  out  a  full  commentary  or  argu- 
ment upon  the  text,  would  be  a  useless  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volume ;  but  a  few  notes  have  been  added  for  illustration  of  the 
narratives,  and  for  the  clearing  up  of  apparent  discrepancies,  as 
being  all  that  members  of  the  legal  profession  would  desire.' — 
pp.  47,  48. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  present  volume.  As  an  appeal  to  the  legal  profession^  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  useful,  since  its  reasoning  is  so  fully  confirmed 
by  all  the  technical  principles  founded  on  the  extensive  expe- 
rience of  that  profession.  The  work  may  be  commended  to 
other  students  beside  those  of  the  law.  If  they  thoroughly 
master  the  argument  herein  contained^  they  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  meet  the  baseless  and  inconsistent  theories  of  such  specu- 
lators as  Strauss^  as  well  as  the  lower  and  more  numerous  class 
of  objectors  who  impute  to  the  evangeUsts  open  fabrication  and 
designed  imposture. 

The  Harmony  appears  upon  the  slight  examination  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  to  be  constructed  afler  the  best  standards. 
By  the  arrangement  of  four  parallel  columns,  the  reader  per- 
ceives at  one  view  what  each  evangelist  has  recorded  or  omitted. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  extensively  read  in  this 
coontrj. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  1688.  A  Descriptive 
History.     By  J.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

2.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,      By  Rev.  Hugh' 
Stowell,  A.  M. 

3.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,    By  Rey.  Hugh 
McNeHe,  D.  D. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.     By  Rev.  H.  W« 
McGrath,  M.  A. 

Manchester:  Agnew. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  these  pamphlets  to 
entitle  them  to  special  notice.  They  throw  no  new  light  on  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat.  They  are  destitute  of 
any  indication  of  extended  research  or  philosophic  conception. 
The  style  is  without  force,  the  thoughts  without  vigour,  and  the 
sentiments  without  liberality.  Disgraced  throughout  by  a  nar- 
row-minded bigotry,  which  recognizes  no  excellence  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  own  contracted  circle,  they  may  increase  the  repu- 
tation of  the  writers  among  their  devoted  admirers,  but  they 
will  not  serve  to  extend  their  fame  among  those  who  are  superior 
to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  faction.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
partly  as  recommendatory  notices  of  Mr.  Herbert's  Protestant 
Picture ;  partly  as  warnings  against  the  fearful  encroachments  of 
popery,  and  pleadings  for  a  return  to  that  ancient  system  of 
persecution,  which  was  the  disgrace  of  our  country  ;  and  partly 
as  laudations  of  the  church  of  England,  for  the  zeal  she  has  mani- 
fested and  the  good  service  she  has  done  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  praises  of  the  painting  we  are  inclined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  agree,  though,  in  our  view,  it  contrasts  rather  unfavour- 
ably, both  as  to  interest  and  execution,  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
former  work,  and  what  is  certainly,  as  yet,  }n9 chef  (Tceuvre,  'The 
Independents  Asserting  Liberty  of  Conscience.'  His  subject, 
indeed,  is  much  less  favourable  in  the  present,  than  in  the 
former  instance.  The  aspect  of  the  bishops  (to  whom,  as  the 
heroes  of  the  occasion,  the  principal  attention  is  directed),  indi- 
cative, as  it  is^  only  of  passive  submission,  however  natural  and 
appropriate,  is  less  striking  and  impressive  than  the  manly  atti- 
tude and  noble  bearing  of  Philip  Nye,  as  he  gives  utterance  to 
his  lofty  and  enlightened  views  of  religious  freedom  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  The  subject  has  this  further  disadvantage, 
as  contrasted  with  its  predecessor,  that  here  the  whole  interest 
centres  in  the  event  itself,  none  of  the  characters  being  so  dis- 
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tinguished  as  to  render  them  objects  of  special  attention,  whereas 
in  the  former  case,  the  men  whose  forms  fill  the  canvass  are 
among  the  most  illustrious  England  has  ever  seen,  and  thus  the 
picture  has  a  twofold  attraction,  the  one  in  the  individual  parts, 
the  other  in  the  general  grouping.  Between  the  events  them- 
selves, the  enunciation  of  the  great  principle  of  universal  toler- 
ation by  the  despised  puritan,  and  the  struggle  of  the  bishops 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  exclusiveness  which  was  the  disgrace 
of  their  church  (for  while  rejoicing  in  the  ultimate  benefit  that 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  from  their  suffer- 
ings, we  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  the  lecturers  that  this  was  the 
object  for  which  they  combated),  we  will  not  insult  our  readers 
by  instituting  a  comparison.  As  congregational  dissenters,  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  picture,  and  cannot  wonder 
that  the  nobler  subject  has  called  forth  from  Mr.  Herbert  a 
higher  display  of  his  art. 

Dr.  McNeile  thinks  it  necessary  to  defend  the  employment  of 
the  painting  at  all,  and  seems  much  distressed  by  the  fear  that 
any,  confounding  the  distinction  between  historical  recollec- 
tion and  religious  devotion,  should  mistake  him  for  a  pic- 
ture worshipper.  The  Doctor^s  attempt  to  show  that  his  high 
admiration  of  a  noble  work  of  art  is  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  most  genuine  and  hearty  protestant  feeling,  is  perfectly 
successful,  and  his  reasoning  is  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  Groths  (if  any  such  there  be),  who  deem  these  represen- 
tations of  the  great  events  in  our  religious  history  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  protestantism.  To  ourselves,  the  protest- 
ant picture,  or  even  the  series  of  them,  for  which  Mr.  Stowell 
seems  so  earnestly  and  devoutly  to  long,  appears  to  be  a  want  of 
the  age.  In  these  days  of  ultra-protestantism,  when  nurses 
cannot  be  happy  unless  they  be  '  protestant  babies '  who  are 
intrusted  to  their  charge,  and  when  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  '  Times '  evidence  how  anxiously  '  protestant '  cooks, 
coachmen,  housemaids,  etc.,  are  sought,  as  indispensable 
to  family  comfort,  it  is,  surely,  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
walls  of  protestant  parlours  (as  Mr.  Stowell  hath  it)  should  be 
adorned  with  engravings  of  the  good  old  protestant  school. 
Were  the  painter  confined  to  the  records  of  church  of  England 
protestantism,  however,  a  greater  difficulty  than  Mr.  Stowell 
anticipates  might  occur,  in  the  selection  of  suitable  subjects. 
'  The  Execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,' '  CromwelPs  Visitation  of 
the  Monasteries,'  'Cranmer  sanctioning  the  death  of  Anne 
Askew,'  '  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  1660,'  '  Titus  Gates,  the  Pro- 
testant  Champion,'  ought  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  collection ; 
but  whether  the  reminiscences  they  suggest  would  be  the  most 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Anglican  protestantism^  we  leave 
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others  to  determine.  A  happy  choice  has,  at  all  eventSy  been 
made  in  the  case  before  us,  for  the  present  is  almost  the  onlj 
instance  in  the  whole  course  of  our  history,  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  English  protestant  church  and  the  English  people 
have  been  identified ;  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  by 
concealing  the  obnoxious  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  bishops, 
to  represent  them  as  the  disinterested  advocates  of  British  free- 
dom. 

The  alleged  popish  principles  of  the  artist  will,  we  fear,  tend 
greatly  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  work,  and,  despite  the 
deprecatory  remarks  of  Mr.  Stowell,  we  can  imagine  some  pro- 
testants  so  zealous  that  they  will  be  unwilling  to  contaminate 
their  walls  with  the  production  of  a  catholic  artist,  even  though 
it  delineate  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  their  own  church. 
How  Mr.  Herbert  may  like  the  style  of  the  lecturer's  observa- 
tions on  himself — the  cool  assumption,  that  because  he  is  s 
Roman  catholic,  he  must  of  necessity  be  a  bigot — that,  as  i^ 
Roman  catholic  and  a  bigot,  he  would  naturally  be  inclined 
misrepresent  the  subject  of  his  picture,  but  that — not  his 
of  justice,  not  his  love  of  liberty,  not  his  sympathy  with  th^^ 
victims  of  oppression — but  that  '  the  spirit  of  his  art  got  th^^ 
better  of  the  spirit  of  his  bigotry ' — we  will  not  venture  to  de^ — 
cide.     Surely,  those  who  presume  so  much  on  the  influence 
bigotry,  must  experience  much  of  its  power ;  and  if  it  is  to 
regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  popery,  the  lectures  before^ 
us  sufficiently  show  that  popery  does  not  monopolize  so  amiable  '^ 
a  sentiment.     A  more  charitable  supposition  would  have  re-  ^ 
fleeted  greater  honour  on  the  clergyman,  and  would  have  been    - 
more  just  to  the  artist.     Why  not  believe  that  even  a  Roman 
catholic,  attached  to  his  own  church,  might  rejoice  at  the  defeat 
of  James's  nefarious  plans  for  the  subversion  of  that  English 
liberty  which  he  hated  as  cordially  as  English  protestantism? 
Why  not  think  that  an  Englishman,  Roman  catholic  though  he 
be,  might  admire  the  firmness,  manliness,  and  independence  of 
a  British  jury,  whom  the  power  of  the  court  could  not  intimi* 
date,  the  dicta  of  a  corrupt  bench  mislead,  or  the  wily  sophisms 
of  a  venal  bar  prevent  from  doing  justice  to  the  oppressed? 
But  Mr.  Stowell  evidently  thinks  it  impossible  that  a  sentiment 
of  justice,  generosity,  patriotism,  or  freedom  can  have  its  place 
in  catholic  bosoms,  and  therefore  seeks  in  other  causes  a  solu- 
tion of  the  strange  fact,  that  a  catholic  artist  has  represented  a 
protestant  subject  with  such  beauty,  vividness,  and  fidelity,  as 
to  extort  his  reluctant  admiration. 

Leaving  the  picture,  we  turn  to  its  subject, — a  subject,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  lecturers,  clerical  and  lay,  of  transcendant 
importance ;  and  thoagh  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  a  very 
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different  path^  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  its  correctness.  To 
them,  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops  is  valuable,  principally  as  an 
arrest  to  the  perfidious  designs  of  the  papists, — to  us  still  more 
as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  despotic  power.  They 
admire  the  bishops  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  church, — 
we,  (if  we  admire  them  at  all,)  as  the  unwonted  and  reluctant 
champions  of  English  freedom.  They  deprecate  the  king's 
proclamation,  which  led  to  the  contest  between  him  and  the 
bishops,  as  unsound  in  principle,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences, 
an  innovation  on  the  protestant  constitution,  and  an  extension 
of  liberty  most  unsafe  and  pernicious — we  admire  the  senti- 
ments and  tenor  of  the  edict,  but  condemn  it  because  of  the 
illegal  manner  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  the  ulterior  measures 
to  which  it  evidently  pointed,  and  the  unrighteous  means  that 
were  employed  to  secure  its  enforcement.  They  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  in  the  transaction,  as 
governed  by  the  highest  principles,  and  displaying  the  most 
unselfish  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  nation; — we,  on  the  contrary, 
from  a  careful  review  of  their  whole  procedure,  of  their  former 
as  well  as  their  subsequent  history,  of  their  previous  conduct  in 
relation  both  to  popish  recusants  and  puritan  schismatics,  of 
the  maxims  of  civil  government,  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  advocate,  of  their  avowed  support  of  the  divine  right  of  kings^ 
and  their  zeal  in  favour  of  every  arbitrary  measure  in  which 
their  individual  interests  were  not  involved,  are  compelled  to 
regard  their  actions  as  the  result  of  unmitigated  selfishness,  a 
determined  struggle  for  the  authority  of  their  order  and  the 
security  of  their  church.  Our  deliberate  and  not  uncharitable 
conviction  is,  that  nothing  but  a  direct  attack  on  their  peculiar 
privileges  and  imaginary  rights  would  have  led  them  to  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  king — that  the  authority  of 
parliament  might  have  been  destroyed,  the  course  of  justice 
perverted,  every  barrier  of  the  constitution  swept  away,  and  the 
popular  liberty  entirely  overthrown,  and  they  would  have  looked 
on  with  indifference,  if  not  with  approbation,  had  the  interests 
of  the  church  been  preserved  inviolate.  They  professed,  indeed, 
not  to  oppose  the  enactment  itself,  but  the  unconstitutional 
way  in  which  it  was  sought  to  establish  it ;  but  this  came  but 
ill  from  a  clergy  who  had  been  the  invariable  supporters  of 
tyranny,  and  had  always  been  distinguished  for  their  syco- 
phancy and  servility  to  the  designs  of  the  court ;  while  declara- 
tions of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
sounded  strangely  in  the  mouth  oi  a  body  who  had  persecuted 
with  relentless  severity  all  separatists  from  their  communion. 
In  the  fate  of  James  we  have  a  lesson  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance.     Deceived  by  their  former  subserviency  and  zeal. 
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on  behalf  of  absolate  power,  and  their  ready  obedience  to  lui 
commands,  he  calculated  on  employing  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished  church,  as  the  most  ready  instruments  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes.  He  saw  them  tame  and  compliant 
when  royalty  menaced  popular  rights,  he  anticipated  the  same 
implicit  submission  when  the  immunities  of  their  own  order 
were  threatened ;  he  supposed  that  even  the  promptings 
of  selfishness  would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  loyalty,  and  was 
himself  the  victim  of  his  miscalculating  policy ;  he  learnt,  (ts 
we  may  learn)  that  abstract  principles  of  political  faith  have 
but  little  weight  where  brought  into  competition  with  the  claims 
of  self-interest. 

On  every  page  in  the  career  of  James  there  is  clearly  written» 
'  Quern  deus  vuU  perdere  prius  dementat,'  for  a  strange  infatua- 
tion appeared  continually  to  hurry  him  on  to  his  fate.  Brooght 
up  in  those  ideas  of  royal  prerogative  so  characteristic  of  hit 
family,  he  neither  sought  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  sub* 
jects,  nor  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a  different  policy  by  ordinary 
foresight  and  discretion.  Of  constitutional  rule  he  had  no  right 
conception.  With  him  monarchy  was  synonymous  with  auto- 
cracy ;  his  own  will  was  in  his  view  the  only  law,  and  the  inter* 
ference  of  parliament,  or  the  restraints  of  law,  he  regarded  with 
the  utmost  impatience  and  contempt.  An  absolutist  in  politics, 
he  was  a  bigot  in  religion.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  had  all 
their  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church,  without  any  of  thai 
consummate  craft  by  which  that  zeal  is  in  general  guided.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  even  when  the 
announcement  of  them  was  altogether  unnecessary,  and  when 
silence  would  better  have  served  his  cause;  and  yet  he  was 
continually  pursuing  a  course  of  dissimulation,  whose  design 
was  too  transparent  to  deceive  any,  and  which  served  only  to 
irritate  those  whom  it  could  not  mislead.  Earnestly  desiroua  to 
recover  England  to  the  papal  sway,  he  sought  to  attain  his  end 
in  a  way  which  could  bring  nothing  but  defeat  to  his  projects 
and  ruin  to  himself.  The  lessons  of  the  protracted  and  painful 
adversity  through  which  he  had  passed  had  been  utterly  lost 
upon  him.  lie  had  seen  the  issue  of  his  father*s  attempt  to 
grasp  arbitrary  power,  in  rousing  a  patient  people  to  revolt, 
causing  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  hurrying  himself  to 
the  scaffold,  and  consigning  his  family  to  a  lengthened  and 
ignominious  exile,  and  yet  he  followed  in  the  same  track,  un- 
deterred by  so  fearful  an  example.  No  obstacles  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his  plans;  his  kingdom  appeared  aa 
a  patrimony  over  which  he  had  to  exercise  absolute  sway,  nnd  his 
subjects  as  the  mere  engines  to  be  used  at  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
He  was  not  without  monitors  who  sympathised  in  his  designs^ 
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but  dreading  the  result  of  his  precipitancy,  sought  to  moderate 
his  ardour.  Their  sober  and  prudent  counsels  were  treated,  how* 
ever,  with  contempt,  and  those  only  were  heard  who  ministered  to 
his  foibles,  flattered  his  vanity,  encouraged  his  futile  hopes,  and 
sided  with  his  self-destructive  policy.  The  pope,  himself,  endea- 
voured to  check  the  excessive  eagerness  of  his  too  zealous  son, 
and  the  legate,  in  vain,  sought  to  arrest  proceedings,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  slow, 
cautious,  and  undermining  process,  which  alone  could  have 
availed  against  the  weight  of  protestant  feeling,  and  the 
strength  of  the  EnglisB  hierarchy,  was  rejected  as  unsuitable 
to  the  fierce  temper  of  James.  To  him  every  year  was  mis- 
spent, during  which  the  heretical  church  was  the  church  of  the 
nation,  and  eyery  advice  was  repudiated  that  recommended  any- 
thing like  temporising  or  compromise.  A  more  skilful  policy 
might  have  conducted  him  to  his  desired  goal — his  own  folly 
saved  the  nation  and  destroyed  himself. 

His  ambition  had  two  great  objects  to  accomplish, — the  over- 
throw of  the  barriers  by  which  the  English  constitution  has 
limited  and  defined  the  power  of  the  crown,  and,  as  already 
intimated,  the  sabjugation  of  the  English  church  to  the  popish 
yoke.  That  his  religious  and  political  projects  had  a  mutual 
relation,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  design  would 
materially  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  other,  is  sufficiently 
evident.  The  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  monarches 
absolute  power  would  have  removed  someof  the  most  considerable 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  his  religion ;  or^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dissemination  of  popish  ideas,  and  the  influence 
of  popish  emissaries,  agents  of  the  king,  and  from  their  very 
position  friendly  to  the  maintenance  of  his  despotic  power, 
would  have  done  much  to  aid  him  in  his  subversion  of  English 
liberty.  The  question  was,  which  should  be  employed  as  the 
means,  and  which  as  the  end, —  a  question  on  the  right  de- 
termination of  which  the  whole  success  of  the  enterprise  de- 
pended, and  one  which,  to  all  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  appeared  in  no  wise  perplexing  in  its  solution.  Revo- 
lutions of  religious  opinion  are,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
most  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  prejudices  engaged  are 
among  the  strongest  of  the  heart,  intertwined  as  they  are  with 
the  earliest  reminiscences  and  tenderest  associations  of  life. 
The  interests  assailed  are  among  the  most  powerful  in  their 
general  influence  upon  society,  having  media  of  operation  and 
sources  of  strength  which  no  other  can  possess.  The  annihila- 
tion of  a  nation's  religion  is,  therefore,  among  the  last  achieve- 
ments of  an  invader.  The  magnificence  of  her  temples  is  but 
a  symbol  of  her  power ;  these  may  be  razed  to  the  ground,  or 
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desecrated  by  the  presence  of  sacrilegious  intmders;  a  fabe' 
fire  may  bum  on  her  altars,  and  unholy  rites  defile  her 
honoured  fanes ;  but  the  religion  will  live,  and  gathering  her 
Totaries  in  the  deserted  cavern  or  secluded  dell,  will  defy  all 
the  efibrts  of  her  enemies  to  effect  her  extinction,  organise 
continued  conspiracies  against  the  power  that  anathematises 
her,  and  safe  in  her  own  retreat,  threaten  the  security  of  the 
throne  and  the  institutions  that  refuse  to  tolerate  her  exist- 
ence. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Rome,  which  has  been  imitated  with 
less,  consistency  by  modern  conqueror^,  was  based  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  principle.     She  overturned  dynasties; 
she  changed   national  laws ;  but  to  the  national  religion  tia 
always  did  homage,  installing  the  deities  of  the  conquered  in 
her  own  pantheon,  and  thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  their 
priests  and  devotees  in  her    behalf.     An  illustration  of  our 
remark,  even  yet  more  pertinent  and  striking,  has  been  afforded 
in  our  own  days  in  the  history  of  the  Vendean  War.    The 
simple-hearted  peasants  of  La  Vendee  rose  against  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  France,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
anti-monarchical  as  of  its  anti-religious,  and  especially  its  anti- 
popish  character.     Among  many  of  the  leaders  there  was  doubt- 
less a  chivalrous  attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  but  the  peasantry 
were  influenced  almost  entirely  by  hatred  to  the  murderers  o£ 
their  priests,  the  plunderers  of  their  temples,  the  persecutors  of 
their  religion.     And  while  the   government   maintained  this 
policy,  and  treating  the  priests  as  public  enemies,  subjected 
them  to  indignity  and  wrong,  every  attempt  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  their  allegiance  was  in  vain.     Victory  followed  rictory 
in  rapid  succession,  the  republican  armies  over-ran  the  revolted 
provinces,  laying  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword.     Law  sifter 
law  was    promulgated  against  the  unhappy  priests,  and  erery 
cruelty  practised  upon  them ;  but  in  vain.  The  people  seemed  to 
find  new  energy  in  their  defeats,  and  to  cling  more  tenaciously 
to  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  because  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  they  were  assailed.     The  enlarged  mind  of  Hocbe 
was  the  first  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  republican  failures,  and 
while  his  military  genius  secured  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 
to  the  arms  of  the  state,  he  ser\'ed  its  cause  still  more  effectually 
by  the  tact  with  which,  conciliating  the  priesthood,  he  cou* 
verted  their  hostility  into  friendship.     The  result  of  his  judi- 
cious  proceedings  was  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  provinces ; 
the   people   saw   their    priests    recalled    and   honoured,   their 
churches  repaired,  their  worship  celebrated  with  all  its  former 
pomp,  and  having  once  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace,  royalist 
agitators  sought  in  vain  to  rekindle  the  same  leal  on  behalf  of 
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ttie  exiled  princes,  wliich  they  had  before  displayed  for  their 
banished  clergy. 

These  are  proofs  sa£Scient  to  show,  that  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  religious  system  of  a  people,  otherwise  than  by  legiti- 
mate conviction,  requires  the  most  consummate  skill  and  pa- 
tient perseverance  in  order  to  success.  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  nature  of  the  attachment  cherished  by  the  English  people 
to  protestantism,  to  constitute  it  an  exception  to  this  general 
principle ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  certain  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  this  feeling  that  gave  it  even  more  than 
ordinary  strength.  Though  the  reign  of  protestantism  had 
been  comparatively  short,  yet  the  period  over  which  it  extended 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  national  history. 
It  was  as  the  head  of  the  protestaut  interest,  that  England  had 
first  attained  to  consideration  and  rank  among  the  European 
powers,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  protestant  spirit, 
that  the  genius  of  commercial  enterprise  had  been  developed 
and  fostered,  which  already  gave  promise  of  the  opulence  and 
grandeur  to  which  it  was  ultimately  to  conduct  the  people. 
The  noble  resistance  successfully  offered  to  the  proud  and  self- 
styled  Invincible  Armada  of  Spain,  with  the  subsequent  attacks 
on  the  Spanish  navy,  issuing  in  its  entire  overthrow ;  the  aid 
lent  to  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  Spanish  despotism 
and  inquisitorial  tyranny,  contributing  so  materially  to  the  vin- 
dication and  establishment  of  their  independence,  and  the  still 
more  sincere,  illustrious,  and  disinterested  championship  of 
the  oppressed  Piedmontese  by  Cromwell,  were  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  The  glory  of  these  achievements 
was  made  yet  more  conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the  reign  of 
the  last  popish  monarch,  a  reign  marked  only  by  tyranny  at 
home  and  disaster  abroad,  and  more  especially  memorable  for 
the  loss  of  Calais,  the  last  relic  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  conquests  in 
France,  a  loss  peculiarly  mortifying  to  English  vanity.  Pro- 
testantism and  glory,  popery  and  disgrace,  had  thus  become 
kindred  and  associated  ideas  in  the  British  mind;  and  senti- 
ments of  national  pride,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  adherence  to 
mere  theological  dogmas,  rendered  England  an  essentially  pro- 
testant country. 

Recollections  of  a  different  character  made  popery  abhorrent 
to  the  people.  At  home,  the  fiery  persecution  of  Mary,  ap- 
proved and  even  instigated  by  catholic  prelates,  and  the  whole- 
sale destruction  meditated  by  the  Gunpowder  conspiracy, 
and  so  narrowly  escaped  by  the  government ;  and  abroad,  the 
horrors  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  numerous  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  the  agents  of  the  inquisition,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  continent ;  had  filled  the  minds  of  men  with 
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apprehensions,  which,  never  entirely  lost,  had  recently  been 
revived  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  sabse* 
quent  cruelties  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  protestants  of 
France.     This  hatred,  or  rather  dread  of  popery,  paritanism 
had    sedulously  encouraged,   and   it    survived  the  other  and 
more  generous  maxims  which  had   been  inculcated.     Of  the 
prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  the  greediness  with  which  the 
populace,  and  even  the  senate,  received  the  absurd,  and  often- 
times contradictory  revelations  of  such  men  as  Oates,  BedloCi 
Dangerfield,  and  their  coadjutors,  and  the  insensate  fury  with 
which    they  followed    catholics  of  the  highest   standing   and 
most  respectable  character,  were  indisputable  evidences.     That 
it  was  not  the  mere  passion  of  the  mob,  but  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature  to  maintain  inviolate  the  protestant 
constitution,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  its  exda- 
siveness,  to  the  injury  alike  of  catholic  and  puritan  noncon- 
formists, had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Act,  despite  the  secret  influence  of  the  king,  and  the  entreaties, 
even  with  tears,  of  James  himself  (then  Duke  of  York),  whoso 
utmost  efibrts  could  only  procure  his  personal  exemption  fix>m 
its  operation. 

To  the  strength  of  this  protestant  feeling  James  was  no 
stranger.  Already  had  it  been  to  him  a  prolific  source  of  trial 
and  sorrow,  subjecting  him  to  many  indignities,  compelling 
his  prolonged  absence  from  his  brother's  court,  and  prevent- 
ing him  from  exercising  a  proper  influence  on  the  councils 
of  the  nation ;  and  nearly  causing  him  the  loss  of  his  crown,  a 
sacrifice  which  he  was  spared  only  on  the  distinct  pledge  that 
his  private  religious  convictions  should  never  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  towards  the  church,  and  that  her 
interests  should  never  sufi*er  in  his  hands.  It  was  this  promise 
which  had  saved  him  from  that  exclusion  from  the  succession 
with  which  he  had  been  menaced  by  a  large  and  powerful 
party,  and  its  repetition,  at  his  accession  dissipated  mnch  of 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  his  avowed  religious  and  political 
principles  had  excited,  and  called  forth  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation, which,  however,  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  obli* 
gations  he  was  under  by  his  own  deliberate,  solemn,  and  re* 
iterated  declarations.  He  had  been  witness,  also,  to  those 
excesses  of  the  popular  feeling  which  had  converted  villains 
into  idols,  and  casting  down  every  barrier,  had  demanded 
some  of  the  most  es^timable  men  in  the  kingdom  as  its  vic- 
tims, had  penetrated  into  the  pnlace  itself,  and  not  content 
with  minor  ofiering^,  had  not  feared  to  utter  its  insinuations 
against  the  queen  herself,  and  to  charge  her  as  a  conspi- 
rator for  the  destruction    of  the    national  religion.     A  man 
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even  of  ordinary  intellect  and  judgment  would  not  have  eifpe- 
rienoed  and  seen  all  this  without  learning  the  madness  of  waging 
direct  and  open  warfare  against  such  prejudices,  and  if  the  mind 
of  James  had  not  been  so  absolutely  besotted  by  bigotry  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  instruction,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  profit  by  the  painful  discipline  through  which  he  had 
passed.  He  would  have  felt  that  if  such  hatred  to  popery  were 
to  be  converted  into  attachment  equally  strong,  it  must  be  by 
a  process  the  most  skilful,  subtle,  and  gradual.  Especially  would 
be  have  felt  that  it  was  his  first  duty  carefully  to  consolidate 
his  own  authority,  whether  by  terror  or  by  conciliation,  before 
he  attempted  to  exercise  it  in  a  way  so  repugnant  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  nation. 

Nor  would  an  endeavour  to  establish  absolute  power  have  been 
attended  with  so  many  diflSculties  as  might,  at  first  sight,  have 
been  supposed.  The  reaction  consequent  upon  the  Bevolution 
had  not  yet  spent  itself,  nor  had  all  the  excesses  of  Charles  ii., 
his  scandalous  debauchery,  his  notorious  ingratitude,  and  his 
shameless  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  France,  been  suflScient 
altogether  to  check  that  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  monarchy 
which  had  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
incessant  turmoil  and  agitation  which  had  so  long  pervaded  the 
country,  and  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to  its  real  interests, 
had  wearied  the  minds  of  men,  and  disposed  them  to  quiet,  even 
though  quiet  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  they 
esteemed  their  inalienable  rights.  With  all  the  vices  that  stained 
the  character  of  Charles  ii.,  and  all  the  faults  of  his  policy,  so 
fraught  with  disgrace  and  disaster  to  the  country,  he  had  quali- 
ties which  made  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  popular  favourite. 
His  very  vices  (excepting  his  venality,  which  at  the  time  was 
not  generally  known)  were  such  as  a  mob  is  only  too  ready  to 
pardon,  while  his  fine  person,  his  easy  temper,  his  lively  wit, 
and  his  refined  bearing,  served  often  to  disarm  the  resentment 
of  those  conscious  of  bis  demerits,  and  to  leave  him  among  the 
multitude  an  amount  of  approbation  of  which  he  was  in  every 
way  undeserving.  James,  therefore,  ascended  the  throne  under 
circumstances  too  propitious  for  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power,  the  prestige  of  his  family  not  being  yet  lost,  a  large 
party  in  the  state  being  inclined  to  the  extension  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  exhausted  by  their 
recent  efforts,  being  indisposed  to  active  exertion,  in  opposition 
to  such  unconstitutional  encroachments  upon  their  rights. 
Towards  himself  individually,  the  very  attempt  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne  had  created  considerable  sympathy ;  and  while 
those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  entertained 
their  fears,  the  people  were  ready  to  accept  his  professions,  and 
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give  him  credit  for  perfect  sincerity  in  their  enunciatioiL 
A  strong  proof  of  this  was  afforded  shortly  after  his  accession* 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  character^  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  an  offence  exactly  similar  to  that  which  had 
cost  his  father  his  crown  and  his  life.  By  the  enactment  of  the 
legislature  one-half  of  the  excise  and  the  whole  of  the  customs 
terminated  at  the  death  of  Charles ;  and  James  having  to  choose 
between  the  curtailment  of  his  revenue  or  the  illegal  extension 
of  his  power,  resolved  at  once  upon  the  latter  course,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  Commons,  proceeded  to  levy 
the  taxes,  alleging  the  necessities  of  the  state  as  a  plea,  in  justifi- 
cation, and  promising  a  speedy  convocation  of  parliament,  as  a 
compensation  for  so  unconstitutional  an  act.  In  the  former 
generation,  such  a  proceeding  would  infallibly  have  provoked  an 
insurrection,  and  all  the  power  of  the  state  would  have  been  re- 
quired, in  order  to  enforce  its  demands ;  but  now  the  people 
submitted  in  silent  acquiescence.  The  lawyers  addressed  the 
king  in  coinplia.entar/ language;  the  great  companies  of  meN 
chants  willingly  promised  payment ;  and  the  complaints  of  the 
few  were  silenced  amid  the  almost  universal  applause  of  the 
nation. 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  people,  both  towards  the  chorch 
and  the  monarchy,  were  thus  sufficiently  manifest.  In  -mn 
assault  upon  the  former,  it  was  evident,  James  would  have  but 
few  allies,  and  would  encounter  powerful  opposition;  in  an 
attempt  to  aggrandize  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  fear^  that  he  wonM 
have  received  an  amount  of  support  from  those  who  recoiled 
from  republican  principles,  that  would  ultimately  have  enabled 
him  to  bear  down  any  feeble  resistance  that  might  have  been 
offered.  The  church  herself, — most  dangerous  as  an  enemy, 
most  powerful  as  a  friend,—  might  easily  have  been  secured  (if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  former  professions  and  actions  of  her 
leaders,)  as  an  ally  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  despotism  on  the 
people ;  in  any  attempt  to  re-establish  popery,  her  own  interest! 
would  cause  her  to  be  a  most  formidable  opponent.  Had  James, 
then,  made  his  first  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
had  this  been  done  by  artifice  rather  than  direct  attack, — had 
he  been  careful  to  strengthen  that  attachment  which  existed  to 
himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  failings, — had  he  sought  by  a  series  of 
judicious  measures  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  still  rife  concern* 
ing  him — and  had  his  first  invasions  of  parliamentary  authority 
been  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  whose  general  excellence 
might  have  led  men  to  forget  the  way  in  which  they  were  attained, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  might  ultimately  have' acquired  a  des- 
potic power  that  would  have  availed  to  eilect  his' most  cherished 
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design.  Sat  this  James  could  not  do.  His  temper  was  too 
arbitrary  to  brook  contradiction — his  zeal  too  infatuated  to 
listen  to  reason — his  bigotry  too  blind  to  see  the  results  of  his 
proceedings.  A  second  course  was  still  open  to  him.  Resolved 
to  attack  the  church  of  England^  he  might  have  done  it  by 
constitutional  weapons;  he  might  have  sought  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  statutes  by  the  legislature ;  he  would  thus,  at 
least,  have  had  a  considerable  body  acting  with  him ;  he  must 
have  secured  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  protestant  dis- 
senters, and  would,  at  all  events,  have  compelled  his  opponents 
to  avow  the  true  grounds  of  their  hostility,  and  prevented 
the  clergy  from  covering  their  own  narrow-minded  selfishness 
with  the  specious  pretexts  of  liberty.  Another  course  there  was 
which  conducted  to  certain  ruin, — a  simultaneous  assault  upon 
the  constitution  and  the  church,  uniting,  as  it  necessarily  must, 
the  Whigs  as  the  friends  of  the  former,  and  the  high  Tories  as 
the  steady  adherents  of  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
projects.  In  either  of  the  other  paths  there  was  a  possibility  of 
success ;  in  this  there  was  an  absolute  certainty  of  discomfiture ; 
yet  this  was  the  one  which  the  besotted  monarch  adopted, 
and  it  led  him  to  his  own  overthrow. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  excited  anew  the  apprehensions 
which  had  begun  to  subside,  and  altogether  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence that  had  been  awakened  by  his  coronation  address.  It 
was  only  the  second  Tuesday  after  his  brother's  death,  that  ho 
provoked  no  little  censure  by  ordering  the  folding  doors  of  the 
queen's  apartment  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  his 
attendants  might  see  him  present  at  mass.  The  exact  design 
of  this  absurd  display,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  As  a  declar- 
ation of  his  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary ;  and  as  a  wanton  defiance  of  popular  opinion,  it 
was  worse  than  useless, — strengthening  jealousies  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  allayed,  and  provoking  them  where  they  had 
no  existence.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  bishops  should 
see  in  it  an  indication  of  the  king's  intention,  in  violation  even 
of  his  solemn  promise,  to  trample  under  foot  the  protestant  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  and  to  re-establish  popery  in  its 
ancient  supremacy.  While,  therefore,  there  is  much  false 
argument,  illiberal  sentiment,  and  vehement  invective  in  the 
harangues  of  the  clergy  of  the  day,  which  must  be  condemned, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  men  who  saw  themselves  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  emoluments.  Their 
transgression  of  the  bounds  of  moderation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  scarcely  awaken  surprise.  This  very  violence,  how- 
ever, and  the  general  approbation  with  which  it  was  received, 
should  have  taught  James  the  necessity  of  wariness  in  attacking 
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a  body  whose  resources  were  so  abandant,  and  whose  detennin* 
ation  to  defend    its  own  immunities  was  so  apparent.     Bat 
instead  of  taking  warniug  by  the  lesson  he  had  received,  his 
next  step  was  more  decided  and  objectionable^ — equally  fruit- 
less as  to  any  practical  good^  and  even  more  contrary  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community.     This  was  the  resolve,  to 
proceed  to  the  queen's  chapel  in  all  the  wonted  state  of  im 
English  monarch,  and  still  more,  the  attempt  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  his  ministers  on  the  occasion.     Some  complied 
with  his  wishes,  but  the  majority  were  firm  in  their  refosaL 
The  earl  of  Rochester  was  among  the   most  determined;  and 
it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  a  compromise  wu 
effected  by  his  accepting  permission  to  retire  into  the  countiy. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  duty  as  sword-bearer  required 
him  to  precede  the  king  into  the  chapel,  absolutely  refused  to 
go  beyond  the  door,  and  the  king  experienced  thus  early  the 
strength  of  that  opposition  which  was  destined  finally  to  deprive 
him  of  his  throne.     In  whatever  way  these  proceedings  are 
viewed,  they  are  equally  to  be  condemned ;  consistency  required 
no  such  parade  of  his  religion ;  its  interests  were  in  no  way 
promoted  by  it ;  his  own  foolish  love  of  display  was  all  that  was 
gratified;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy  was  provoked,  many  of   his   principal    courtiers   were 
&ggi^6ved,  and  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their  monarch  was 
entirely  shaken. 

As  yet,  nothing  had  been  done  directly  contrary  to  law.  His 
next  proceeding  was  more  questionable  in  point  of  law,  though 
one  which,  had  it  been  dictated  by  proper  feelings,  would  havo 
been  an  error  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  one  for  which  many 
apologies  might  have  been  pleaded.  The  statutes  which  had 
been  passed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  for  the  suppression 
of  popery  and  of  protestant  noncouformity,  were  of  the  most 
unjust  and  stringent  character;  and  a  persecution  had  been 
directed  against  their  possessors  which,  if  less  open,  was  scarce  less 
disgraceful  and  oppressive  than  that  which  had  covered  the  me* 
mory  of  Mary  Tudor  with  iufamy.  At  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  persons  whose  only  crime  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  the  ruling  sect,  and  many  of  whooi 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  loyalty,  integrity,  usefulness, 
and  piety.  £ven  during  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch,  two 
attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  the  deliverance  of  the  victims 
from  an  oppression  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  pro- 
testantism. The  proposal  was  first  made  at  the  council  board, 
by  Jeffreys  himself,  at  the  instauce  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  then  defeated  by  the  art  of  lord-keeper.  North,  but  served 
to  arouse  the  seal  of  the  bishops,  who  took  occasion  in  their 
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subsequent  charges  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  rigorously  enforc- 
ing the  laws  against  schismatics.  It  was  afterwards  renewed, 
with  better  prospects  of  success,  but  postponed  for  a  time  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  In  this 
way  it  stood  at  the  time  of  James's  accession,  and  he,  regardless 
of  all  legal  objections,  proceeded  at  once  by  proclamation  to  set 
at  liberty  all  these  unfortunate  individuals,  professing  that  his 
earnest  desire  was  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  religious 
fireedom  to  all  his  subjects. 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  her  dignitaries,  had  they  cordially  united  with  the 
king  in  this  laudable  object,  endeavouring  to  correct  his  ex- 
cesses, to  restrain  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  despotic  power,  and 
to  expose  the  insidious  designs  concealed  beneath  his  fair  pre- 
tensions, but  at  the  same  time  aiding  heartily  in  the  attainment 
of  so  important  an  end  as  that  which  he  proposed.     But  the 
ideas  of  toleration  were  at  that  time  exceedingly  narrow  and 
contracted.  It  was  not  seen  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
was  the  very  foundation  of  protestantism,  and  the  only  element 
in  which  it  could  properly  be  sustained ;  every  violence  was 
deemed  right  against  a  religious  adversary,  and  the  power  of 
the  state  was  esteemed  a  perfectly  legitimate  instrument  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  opinion  on  these  points.    Episcopa- 
lians and  presbyterians,  catholics  and  protestants,  were  one, — 
the  independents,  baptists,  and  quakers,  alone  dissented  from 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  their  views  found  but  little  sym- 
pathy in  the  people.     That  James  was  in  advance  of  his  age  on 
this  great  question,  and  was  really  desirous  to  consolidate  the 
religious  liberties  of  his  subjects,  is  a  supposition  so  absurd  and 
extravagant,  that  we  have  often  wondered  at  the  countenance  it 
has  received  from    some    modern    historians.      Whatever  his 
natural  temperament  might  have  been,  (and  it  is  manifest  that 
it  was  haughty,  imperious,  dogmatical,  and  unbending,)  it  were 
impossible  that  one  who  had  yielded  himself  up  so  entirely  to 
the  domination  of  the  Jesuits,  could  be  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  tolerance.     There  was  not  a  maxim  taught  in  such  a 
school  that  was  not  hostile  to  the  principles  of  liberty.     He 
might  learn  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  simulating  sentiments  which  he  did  not  feel ;  but 
they  must  either  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  must  possess  an    extraordinary  amount    of 
credulity,  who  can  believe  that  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  such^ 
sect  could  really  have  proper  views  of  religious  freedom.     It 
answered  his  purpose  to  assume  the  mask  of  zeal  for  toleration, 
for  he  hoped  thus  to  secure  the  support,  not  only  of  its  real 
friendsy  but  of  all  who^  suffering  from  oppression,  were  ready 
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to  clamour  for  that  liberty  for  themselyes,  which  many  of  them 
were^  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  concede  to  others :  but  any  real 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  universal  toleration,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  have  had. 

As  one  of  a  persecuted  sect,  it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  profess  himself  the  advocate  of  a  freedom  by  which  his 
own  party  would  be  the  principal  gainers,  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  advantage  for  himself  and  his  friends,  he  was  willing 
even  to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to  others  whom  he  cordially 
hated,  and  whom,  had  his  power  been  equal  to  his  will,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  subjected  to  inflictions  even  greater  than 
those  from  which  they  were  at  present  suffering.  Fanaticism 
such  as  his  would  never  have  endured  the  existence  of  heretics, 
and  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  judging  uncharitably  when 
we  express  our  belief  that  his  design  from  the  first  was,  by 
avowing  himself  the  friend  of  toleration,  to  employ  all  the 
oppressed  as  the  stepping-stones  by  which  the  popish  church 
should  be  raised  to  supremacy.  This  object  once  accomplished, 
protestant  dissenters  would  soon  have  found  that  they  had  only 
made  an  exchange  of  oppressors,  and  that  the  last  was  worse 
than  the  first.  His  policy,  however,  required  at  present  the 
show  of  liberality,  and  his  measures,  by  whatever  motives 
prompted,  would  have  deserved  universal  approbation  had  they 
been  effected  in  a  legal  manner.  But  the  restraints  of  the  con- 
stitution were  disdained  by  him,  and  even  while  professedly 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  he  in  reality  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  galling  and  tyrannical  despotism. 

The  suppression  of  Monmouth's  revolt,  and  the  acquieaoenoe 
with  which  the  people  had  witnessed  the  frightful  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  Jeffreys  in  the  west,  had  confirmed  the  king  still 
more  in  the  opinions  of  his  own  power,  and  his  resolutions  to 
enforce  it.  He  imagined  that  the  arts  which  had  been  freely 
employed  in  the  parliamentary  elections,  had  secured  him  a 
majority  so  decisive,  and  withal  so  devoted  to  himself,  that  he 
might  safely  venture  on  any  measure  that  accorded  with  his 
arbitrary  inclinations.  Two  acts  of  the  late  reign  were  spe* 
cially  obnoxious  to  him,  each  standing  as  a  barrier  to  one  of 
his  cherished  schemes, — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  palladinm 
of  English  liberty  ;  and  the  Test  Act,  the  bulwark  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  an 
attack  upon  the  first  of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  The 
importance  of  the  privilege  was  not  yet  properly  appreciated  by 
the  nation,  or  even  by  the  Liberal  party,  while  the  Tories,  sub- 
servient to  the  court,  and  regarding  the  carrying  of  the  measure 
as  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  were  willing  to  lend  themselves 
to  its  overthrow.    This  impediment  once  removed,  James  would 
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have  proceeded  with  much  more  certainty  to  the  attainment  of 
his  other  projects,  and  invested  thus^  with  absolute  control  over 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  would  have  used  it  in  order  to  effect 
those  religious  changes  so  near  his  heart.  But^  instead  of 
attacking  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Jameses  first  assaults  were 
directed  against  the  Test  Act^  the  more  hateful  to  him  because 
it  had  been  directed^  not  against  his  religion  merely,  but  had 
been  levelled  at  himself  personally,  and  because  it  still  deprived 
him  of  the  services  of  many  of  those  most  attached  to  him,  and 
most  fitted,  from  their  own  religious  convictions,  to  aid  in  the 
working  out  of  his  plans.  Even  here,  too^  he  was  not  content 
to  wait  the  regular  order  of  constitutional  procedure,  and  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  hostile  law  by  parliamentary  enactment, 
but  met  the  legislature  with  the  startling  announcement,  that 
of  his  own  authority  he  had  dispensed  with  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act,  and  had  admitted  Roman  catholics  to  many  of  those 
places  (especially  in  the  army)  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
cluded, and  that,  having  received  efficient  service  from  them  in 
the  recent  rebellion,  he  was  unwilling  now  to  dispense  with 
them.  Such  a  proceeding  had  the  natural  effect  of  uniting  the 
friends  of  liberty,  and  of  the  church,  in  an  unwonted  and  dis- 
cordant, but  most  formidable  opposition,  against  which  it  was 
impossible  for  James  to  contend.  Though  it  was  only  by  a 
majority  of  one,  that  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  post- 
pone the  question  of  supply  to  that  of  Tests,  yet,  afterwards,  by 
a  perfectly  unanimous  vote,  they  adopted  an  address  clearly 
setting  forth  the  illegality  of  the  king's  procedure,  offering 
an  indemnity  to  those,  who,  by  accepting  his  indulgence,  had 
subjected  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  but  praying 
the  king,  '  that  he  would  give  such  directions  therein,  as  that 
no  apprehensions  or  jealousies  might  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects/  The  House  of  Lords  was  even  more  decided,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  threats  and  servilities  of  Jeffries,  who  then 
disgraced  the  woolsack,  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to 
consider  the  dangerous  results  of  a  standing  army,  was  carried 
in  an  unusually  full  house,  without  a  division. 

The  refractory  parliament  was  dismissed  after  a  turbulent 
session  of  eleven  days,  but  the  king,  untaught  by  his  failure 
among  those  so  devoted  to  his  will,  proceeded  now  to  seek  in  the 
cuurts  of  law  that  justification  of  his  acts  which  might  war- 
rant further  aggressions.  The  judges  were  sounded  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  those  whose  independence  could  not  be  shaken,  and 
who  preferred  the  approval  of  their  conscience  to  the  favour 
of  the  king,  were  summarily  dismissed,  to  make  way  for  others 
of  more  pliable  materials.     Among  the  dismissed  were  men  of 
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undoubted  attachment  to  tbe  king^  and  some  who  had  been 
content  in  his  service  even  to  bring  on  themselves  the  odium 
of  the  Western  Assize,  so  aptly  designated  by  James,  himself, 
as  '  Jeffries's  campaign,*  but  who  could  not  be  brought  to  sacri- 
fice all  their  honesty.      The  compliance  of  the  bench  having 
been    thus    assured,    a*  fictitious   information    was    suborned 
against  one  of  the  delinquents,  his  own  servant  being  bribed 
to  impeach  him ;    and,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial  in  which 
the   decision  of  the  judges   was  formed  before  the  pleadings 
commenced,  a  judgment  was  given  in  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
and  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power.     The  absurdity  of  such 
an  opinion  is   so  manifest,  that   it  is  moamful  to  think  any 
body  of  men  should  have  been  found  to  give  it  judicial  sanc- 
tion, and  especially  is  it  mournful    to    find  among  them  an 
unworthy  brother  of  that  true  champion  of  English  liberty, 
John  Milton.     The  result  of  such  a  judgment  would  infallibly 
have  been  to  convert  the  monarchy  into  an  autocracy  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.     The  authority  of  parlia- 
ment would  have  been  set  aside,  and  its  destruction  might  at 
once  have  followed ;  for  where  was  the  utility  of  its  assemblies 
and  deliberations,  if  the  monarch  was  at  liberty  to  suspend, 
annul,  or  alter  its  decrees  at  pleasure  ?     The  special  error  of 
the   decision  in  the   present  case  is  well   put   by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh : — '  The  application  of  these  dangerous  principles 
to  the  Test  Act,  was  attended  with  the  peculiar  absurdity  of 
attributing  to  the  king  a  power  to  dispense  with  provisions  of  a 
law  which  had  been  framed  for  the  avowed  and  sole  purpose  of 
limiting  his  authority.     The  law  had  not  hitherto  disabled  a 
catholic  from  filling  the  throne.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  next 
person  in  succession  to  the  crown  was  a  catholic,  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established  religion  to  take  away 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  being  served  by  catholic  ministers. 
The  Test  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a  catholic  successor  firom 
availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  party  whose  outward  badge  was 
adherence   to    the   Roman    catholic   religion,    and    who  were 
seconded  by  powerful  allies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  over- 
throwing the  constitution,  the  protestant  church,  and,  at  last, 
even  the  liberty  of  protestants,  to  perform  their  worship  and 
profess  their  faith.     To  ascribe  to  that  very  catholic  successor 
the  right  of  dispensing  with  all  the  securities  provided  against 
such  dangers  arising  from  himself,  was  to  impute  the  moit 
extravagant  absurdity  to  the  laws.     It  might  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  Test  Act,  which  was  intended 
to  provide  against  temporary  dangers,  to  propose   its  repeal 
under  a  protestant  prince ;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
its  framers  could  have  considered  a  power  of  dispensing  with  its 
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conditions  as  vested   in    the    catholic  successor  whom  it  was 
meant  to  bind/  * 

To  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  judgment, 
James  was  entirely  indifierent.  Satisfied  with  having  obtained 
it^  by  means  however  unrighteous,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it.  Roman  catholics  were  introduced  into  the  privy 
council,  their  numbers  were  increased  in  the  army,  and  the 
nation  saw  with  alarm  the  determination  of  the  king  in  every 
possible  way  to  augment  their  consideration  and  influence. 
The  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  for  them  into  the  universities 
was  still  more  audacious,  as  tending  directly  to  an  open  breach 
with  the  church.  Into  the  particulars  of  these  conflicts  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter ;  we  mention  them  only  as  links  in  that 
chain  of  events  by  which  the  afi^ections  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  were  weaned  from  the  king,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
that  decisive  rupture  which  is  more  particularly  under  our 
notice.  The  prohibition  laid  upon  the  clergy  to  abstain  from 
all  controversial  discourses,  with  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Sharpe  for  disobedience  of  the  order,  and  against 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  refusing  to  suspend  the 
offender,  was  another  movement  in  the  same  direction.  It 
required  but  the  attack  on  the  bishops  to  complete  the  separation, 
and  to  bring  on  that  trial  of  strength  which  was  to  issue  in  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  James. 

His  conduct  in  this  case  seems  equally  infatuated  with  that 
which  has  already  come  under  review.  The  '  Declaration  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience,'  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  had  originally 
been  issued  in  the  spring  of  1687,  and  strange  to  say,  though  it 
was  couched  in  the  most  arbitrary  terms,  and  was  in  direct 
defiance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  condemning 
in  the  strongest  language  a  similar  proclamation  issued  by 
Charles  ii.,  yet  it  provoked  but  little  open  opposition.  Secret 
discontent  reigned  in  many  hearts,  but  as  yet  it  found  no 
utterance.  Dissenters,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  indul- 
gence, and  some  of  the  independents,  baptists,  and  quakers, 
were  induced  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  king's  proceed- 
ings, by  addresses  of  thanks.  With  the  presbyterians  they 
found  less  favour.  Not  content  with  mere  toleration,  and,  having 
always  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  church,  they 
indulged  hopes  of  such  an  extension  of  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion as  would  admit  of  their  incorporation.  Other  bodies  of 
dissenters,  having  no  such  views,  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
hberty  proposed,  and  although  there  were  some  who  still 
doubted  the   king's  intentions,  they  gratefully  accepted  the 
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indulgence.  It  would^  doubtless^  have  been  wiser  for  them  to 
have  refrained  from  such  expressions  of  approbation,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  their  liberty  in  silence  until  parliamentary  autho- 
rity had  ratified  the  royal  edict ;  but,  ere  we  form  an  unkindly 
judgment  of  their  conduct,  we  must  remember  that  the  severity 
of  the  persecution  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  had  inclined 
them  to  grasp  at  any  measure  of  relief,  without  considering 
whether  the  bestowal  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  law.  Their 
error  becomes  the  more  excusable  when  we  see  that  it  was  shared 
not  only  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  also  by  those 
whose  legal  knowledge  ought  to  have  dictated  a  different  line 
of  conduct ;  and  that  it  was  retraced  when  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures used  in  regard  to  the  bishops  showed  the  king's  insincerity 
in  his  liberal  profession. 

This  absence  of  opposition  might  have  satisfied  the  king,  but 
it  served  rather  to  deceive  him,  to  induce  a  vain  coufidence 
in  his  own  power,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  acts  still  more  despotic 
The  last  months  of  1687,  and  the  early  ones  of  1688,  were 
passed  in  a  quietude  that  gave  no  premonition  of  the  coming 
storm ;  but  beneath  all  this  external  tranquillity  the  tempest  was 
brewing ;  and,  while  servile  flatterers  poured  in  their  numerous 
addresses  in  commendation  of  the  king,  the  hearts  of  men 
kindled  with  an  indignation  which  it  required  only  the  falling 
of  a  spark  to  iguite.  This  was  not  long  wanting.  What  was 
the  motive  of  the  king's  conduct,  whether  a  mere  love  of  bra- 
vado, a  desire  to  revenge  the  opposition  already  received  from 
the  church,  to  test  the  professions  of  obedience  so  freely  given, 
or  to  make  her  own  ministry  the  instruments  of  announcing 
the  downfall  of  her  exclusive  privileges,  cannot  be  determined. 
But,  whatever  the  reason  that  influenced,  or  whoever  the  coun* 
sellor  that  advised  it,  the  proclamation  of  the  preceding  year 
was  repeated  in  the  Gazette,  in  the  spring  of  1688,  with  the 
addition,  that  the  bishops  should  require  the  clergy  of  their  dio- 
ceses to  publish  it  in  their  respective  churches  within  sixteen 
days.  So  useless  and  wanton  a  provocation  of  the  episcopal 
body  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  the  act  of  a  madman ;  but  we 
must  remember,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  by  their 
former  professions  and  actions,  given  James  a  warrant  to  expect 
obedience  even  to  so  imperious  a  command.  It  was  not  only 
that  loudly  and  frequently  they  had  insisted  on  the  duty  of  non- 
resistance,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  reference  to  the  works  of 
South,  Tillotson,  and  the  other  divines  of  the  day ;  but  thejr 
had  themselves  afforded  the  precedent  for  this  very  requisition, 
by  publishing  from  their  pulpits  the  proclamations  of  Charles  ii., 
on  the  dissolution  of  his  last  two  parliaments,  containing  his 
vehement  denunciations  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  another 
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on  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot^  of  the  most  sanguinary 
tendency.  The  former  breathed  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
tyranny ;  the  latter  served  to  inflame  the  passions  already  too 
much  excited^  to  influence  unfairly  the  minds  of  men  against 
those  whose  trial  was  then  impending,  and  thus  to  encourage 
hatred  and  bloodshed.  And  yet  these  documents  had  been  wil- 
lingly read  by  the  clergy,  and  Sancroft  himself  advised  the  king 
to  issue  the  injunction.  Was  it  unreasonable  for  James  to 
think  that,  as  they  had  proclaimed  such  declarations,  they 
would  also  publish  the  tidings  of  peace  ?  While  his  folly,  there- 
fore, finds  here  some  excuse,  the  bishops  are  altogether  deprived 
of  the  plea,  that  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  not  dislike 
of  the  matter  of  the  proclamation,  was  the  motive  by  which  they 
were  influenced.  If  so  zealous  for  freedom,  how  was  it  that 
their  indignation  had  not  been  aroused  before,  when  Charles 
jrequired  them  to  become  partners  in  his  atrocious  schemes  for 
dispensing  with  parliaments  altogether,  and  called  on  them  to 
give  their  public  condemnation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature? Why  did  it  not  arise  when  they  were  made  to  throw 
their  sanction  over  the  deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  ?  Why  did  they  not 
then  place  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  army  of  freedom,  and 
manfully  defy  the  oppressor  ?  If  their  protests  had  been  re- 
corded,  then  they  would  at  least  have  had  the  merit  of  consist- 
ency and  of  sincerity  in  their  professions,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Their  participation  in  these  former  attacks  on  popular 
freedom,  certainly  countenances  the  suspicion  that  it  was  selfish- 
ness, and  not  patriotism,  that  was  their  governing  motive  in  their 
present  resistance. 

We  should  be  unjust,  however,  did  we  not  commend  the 
promptitude  and  energy  which  they  displayed  in  the  difficult 
emergency  which  had  arisen.  The  time  for  deliberation  was 
short,  and  in  those  days,  when  the  facilities  for  communication 
were  so  few,  a  convocation  of  all  the  clergy,  or  even  a  conference 
with  all  the  members  of  the  episcopal  bench,  was  manifestly 
impossible.  The  few  who  were  in  London  (with  Sancroft  at 
their  head)  were  obliged  not  only  to  break  through  all  their  old 
associations,  and  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  king,  but 
to  risk  the  displeasure  of  those  of  their  own  brethren  whom 
they  could  not  consult  before  the  time  of  action,  and  some  of 
whom,  they  were  well  aware,  being  friendly  to  the  court,  would 
be  ready  enough  to  utter  complaints.  Even  this  did  not  make 
them  hesitate ;  and  after  such  deliberation  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admitted,  they  resolved  to  present  a  respectful  petition  to 
the  king,  objecting  not  to  the  design  of  the  edict,  but  to  its 
mode  of  promulgation.     The  details  of  their  interview  with  the 
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monarch  need  not  be  repeated.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  aggravated  his 
former  error  by  ordering  them  to  the  Tower,  thus  holding  them 
up  to  popular  sympathy^  as  the  yictims  of  his  despotic  will. 
The  enthusiasm  that  was  at  once  awakened  on  their  behaif,  as 
exhibited  in  the  crowds  that  attended  them  to  prison,  and  the 
numbers  of  all  classes  (among  others^  of  nonconformist  minis- 
ters^ who  nobly  forgot  their  own  wrongs^  in  the  hour  of  commou 
danger)^  that  thronged  their  dungeons  with  sympathetic  ad- 
dresses^ forming  a  prisouer^s  Icvee^  similar  to  one  witnessed  iu 
our  own  day,  might  have  shown  James  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 
take he  had  committed ;  but^  untaught^  he  rushed  madly  on. 
It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that,  after  a  week's  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  bail  was  accepted  on  their  behalf;  and 
though  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  afibrded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  retreat,  by  the  publication  of  a  general  amnestVj 
yet  an  evil  genius  seemed  to  reign  in  his  councils,  and  he  re- 
solved on  impeachment. 

Of  all  the  trials  that  have  been  held  within  Westminster, 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  one  on  whose  issue  depended  snch 
important  interests,  as  on  the  arraignment  of  the  bishops  before 
the  high  court  of  English  judicature.  Individuals  even  more 
illustrious  have  been  impeached  there ;  the  assemblage  has  at 
times  been  even  more  splendid  and  attractive;  the  pleadings 
have  been  more  eloquent ;  but  never  has  the  result  been  more 
momentous.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  not  merely  whether 
popery  or  protestantism  should  bear  sway  in  the  English  na- 
tional church,  but  whether  we  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  inquisitorial  rule,  and  to  the  darkness  of  medi- 
aeval superstition,  or  ^ih  juld  continue  to  advance  in  that  course 
of  improvement  on  which  wc  had  entered,  and  from  which  we 
had  been  diverted  by  James  and  hii  brother ;  whether  England 
should  remain  the  home  of  liberty,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
the  abode  of  justici^,  or  should  in  future  be  ground  down  by  a 
tyranny  as  despotic  as  that  of  Turkey  or  Austria ;  whether  she 
was  to  maintain  and  improve  that  position  of  noble  independ- 
ence she  had  assumed  under  Cromwell,  or  was  henceforth  to 
occupy  a  secondary  position  in  European  affairs,  as  a  mere  tool  of 
French  policy,  and  Jesuitical  intrigue.  Seven  innocent  men 
were  arraigned  at  the  bar,  whose  only  alleged  ofTence  was  the 
exercise  of  that  right  of  free  petition  which  had  beeu  esteemed 
the  inalienable  privilege  of  every  Briton,  but  to  which,  as  mem- 
bers of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  the  bishops  had  special  claim. 
It  was  not  they  alone,  either  individually  or  as  representatives 
of  the  Anglican  church  merely,  whose  cause  was  there  to  be 
tried;  but  the  nation  at  largo,  whose  liberties  had  thus  been  in- 
fringed, aho  asked  a  verdict.     A  coudemuatiou  of  the  bishopa 
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would  not  only  have  given  the  monarch,  absolute  power,  but 
would  have  attached  criminality  to  remonstrance  against  any  of 
his  decrees.  Yet  everything  seemed  to  promise  such  a  result ; 
the  judges  were  supposed  to  be  the  creatures  of  the  king,  for 
they  were  the  same  that  had  already  given  their  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  dispensing  power ;  every  care  had  been  taken  to  conform 
the  jury  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  the  issue  of  former  trials 
might  well  induce  the  apprehension  that  the  court  would  be 
omnipotent  on  the  present  occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  court- 
lawyers  was  characterised  throughout  by  marked  unfairness-^ 
the  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  were  brow-beaten  and 
bullied  without  mercy;  the  most  innocent  proceedings  were 
tortured  into  indications  of  their  guilt ;  and  all  other  evidence 
failing  to  connect  them  with  the  petition  at  all,  their  own  ad- 
mission, in  confidence,  to  the  king,  was  basely  adduced  to  prove 
their  signatures  by  Lord  Sunderland,  secretary-of-state ;  while 
of  its  publication  (the  most  material  part),  no  proof  whatever 
could  be  brought.  Of  the  judges,  two  sought  to  bias  the  minds 
of  the  jury  to  an  unfair  decision ;  and  in  the  jury  themselves, 
one  of  their  number,  the  king's  brewer,  endeavoured  hard  to 
obtain  a  favourable  verdict  for  his  master.  But  all  these  com- 
bined arts  could  not  prevent  an  English  jury  &om  giving  a 
righteous  decision.  The  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  triumphed, 
and  the  mighty  heart  of  England  again  beat  freely,  as  the  ver- 
dict of '  not  guilty  '  told  that  the  freedom  of  her  sons  was  vindi- 
cated, and  the  designs  of  the  tyrant  baffled. 

This  was  the  first  great  check  James  received,  and  henceforth 
the  decline  of  his  power  was  rapid.  Had  he  succeeded  here, 
other  barriers  might  have  been  interposed,  but  success  would 
have  given  him  the  means  for  prosecuting  his  designs  and 
achieving  future  triumphs.  The  minds  of  waverers  would  have 
been  decided  in  his  favour,  and  the  revolution  of  1688,  if  accom- 
plished at  all,  would  have  been  effected  at  a  much  greater  cost 
of  treasure  and  blood. 

Were  we  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  reverend  lec- 
turers, and  to  close  our  narrative  by  a  homily,  our  conclusions, 
we  must  confess,  would  be  rather  different  from  theirs.  They 
argue,  that,  because  under  a  mask  of  toleration  James  sought  to 
secure  supremacy  for  his  church,  toleration  must  be  a  very 
bad  thing ;  and  if  they  were  to  follow  out  their  own  principles, 
would  at  once  proceed  to  exterminate  all  papists  by  fire  and 
sword.  In  their  apprehensions  as  to  the  growth  of  popery, 
or  at  least  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  treated  by  a  great 
number  of  our  political  men,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  we  have 
considerable  sympathy ;  but  while  we  seek  a  different  explana- 
tion of  the  evil,  we  would  also  apply  a  very  different  remedy. 
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One  great  reason^  as  it  appears  to  us^  of  the  favour  which  poperf 
has  recently  obtained,  is  to  be  found  in  the  persecution  and  in- 
tolerance with  which  it  has  so  long  been  treated ;  and  it  is  thii 
that  has  produced  alliances  so  unnatural   as    those    betveea 
catholics  and  liberal  politicians,  and  especially  between  catho- 
lics and  protestant  dissenters.     Men  recoil  from  the  violence  of 
such  champions  of  protestantism  as  Dr.  McNeile  and  his  asso- 
ciates ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  in  some  cases  sympathy  for 
the  persecuted  should  engender  an  improper  sympathy  for  their 
errors.     Recent  movements  have  tended  in  a  great  measure  to 
dissolve  the  union  between  the  Roman  catholics  and  ourselves ; 
our  objects  are  no  longer  the  same ;  they  evidently  seek  endow- 
ment, if  not    supremacy  for  themselves ;    we  desire  only  an 
equality  for  alL     In  the  attainment  of  this  will  be  found  the 
only  check  to  their  encroachments.    Endowments  of  religion 
must  cease  to  exist  altogether,  or  catholics  must  be  permitted 
to  share  them.     The  maintenance  of  the  present  system  for  any 
lengthened  period  has  become  impossible ;  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  opposed  to  its  exclusive!) ess,  and  the  only  question  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  it  shall  be  succeeded  by  that  system  of 
indiscriminate  endowments  which  works  so  badly  in  France,  or 
that  voluntarism  that  works  so  well  in  America.     The  evange- 
lical clergy  of  the  established  church  will  have  much  to  do  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question.     The  suppression  of  popery  by 
law  (even   were    it  desirable)   is  altogether  impossible — nay, 
if  religious  endowments  continue,  it  will  be  as  difScult  as  it 
is  unjust  to  exclude  it  from  a  participation  in  their  benefits. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  one  indicated  by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel, 
and  hinted  at  even  by  Mr.  StowcU  himself,  for  the  clergy  to 
throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  state,  and  to  fight  the  battles  uf 
truth  with  the  weapons  of  truth.     The  strength  of  popery  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  lain  in  the  injustice  with 
which  it  has  been  treated.    Let  it  be  met  on  equal  terms ;  let 
every  formal  restriction  upon  it  be  removed ;  let  every  vestige 
of  the  ascendancy  of  any  sect  or  party  be  obliterated;  let  a 
perfect  religious  equality  prevail ;  and  though  the  conflict  may 
oe  arduous,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  result.    The  triteness  of 
the  ancient  proverb  does  not  take  away  from  its  truthfulnest^ 
— *  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevaleM.' 
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Abt.  V. — History  of  Servia,  and  the  Servian  Revolution,  from  Original 
Manuscripts  and  Docvments.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Leopold  Ranke.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr.  8vo.  London : 
J.  Murray. 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Banke  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
a  formal  introduction  of  this  volume.  His  Histories  of  the 
Popes^  and  of  the  Reformation,  have  familiarised  the  English 
public  with  his  name,  and  secured  for  him  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  intelligent  readers.  His  works  are  marked 
by  the  best  qualities  of  the  German  mind,  and  are  clearly 
destined  to  survive  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day. 
They  combine  the  results  of  vast  and  patient  research,  and 
are  characterized  by  powers  of  combination,  and  a  largeness 
and  breadth  of  view,  which  are  rarely  found  amongst  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  themes.  We  should  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
Professor  Rankers  '  History  of  the  Reformation,'  as  a  complete 
representative  of  that  great  event.  Like  the  work  of  Mosheim, 
it  is  deficient  in  what  may  be  termed  the  inner  life  of  the 
Reformation :  and  some  other  and  more  distinctively  religious 
narrative  is  therefore  needed,  in  order  that  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  moral  character  and  religious  bearings  of  the  pro- 
tectant movement  should  be  received.  But  in  its  own  depart- 
ment it  is  unequalled,  and,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
supplies  a  deficiency  in  our  literature  long  and  grievously  felt. 

The  volume  now  before  us  introduces  a  new  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  precisely  such  as  the  author's 
previous  works  led  us  to  anticipate.  The  theme  is  worthy  of 
his  selection,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  exhibited  adds  fresh 
lustre  to  his  historical  fame. 

As  yet,  our  countrymen  know  little  of  Servia.  Its  remote 
situation,  in  a  part  of  Europe  which  few  Englishmen  visit,  has 
placed  it  beyond  our  cognizance,  while  the  absence  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  its  people,  and  its  comparative  political 
insignificance,  have  served  to  prevent  any  strong  interest  being 
awakened  on  its  behalf.  There  are  points,  however,  on  which 
its  history  touches  some  of  our  deepest  sympathies.  It  lies  on 
the  borders  of  European  Christendom,  has  been  the  battle-ground 
on  which  the  crescent  and  the  cross  have  frequently  struggled  for 
victory,  and  has  exhibited,  in  their  darkest  forms,  the  cruelties 
of  the  Ottoman,  and  the  barbarous  reprisals  of  the  professors 
of  a  better  faith.     It  has,  moreover,  been  the  scene  of  heroic 
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struggles  against  the  oppressive  despotism  of  the  East.  A  Europetn 
race,  goaded  to  resistance  by  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings 
has  unfurled,  again  and  again,  the  standard  of  national  inde- 
pendence.    Their  patriotism  has  been  fierce  and  sanguinair. 
The  vices  of  political  servitude  have  been  rife  amongst  them. 
The  glory  of  their  achievements  has  been  shaded  by  an  imi- 
tation of  the  cruelties  of  their  Turkish   lords;    and  personil 
ambition^  treachery,  and  base  ingratitude  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  the  history  of  their  chiefs.     But,  notwithstanding  all,  tb$ 
history  of   Servia  is  deeply  interesting.     Amidst  their  moan- 
tains  and  strongholds^  the  people  have  struggled  for  an  inde- 
pendence which   they  were    not    competent  to  estimate,  and 
could  only  partially  maintain.     The  goading  oppressions  of  the 
Turk  forced  them  to  revolt,  at  the  time  when  their  politiol 
knowledge  was  too  scanty,  to  qualify  them  to  protect  the  freedom 
thev  achieved. 

The  present  volume  introduces  to  the  English  reader  a  topie 
which  was  previously  unknown.     It  draws  back  a  curtain  be* 
hind  which  a  scene  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  visible. 
It  peoples  with  veritable  shapes  a  terra  incoffniia,  and  thus  ex- 
tends the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  renders  our  conceptioni 
more  definite  and  clear.     We,  therefore,  welcome  its  appearancei 
and  hasten  to  inform  our  readers  of  its  contents  ana  general 
character. 

Servia  lies  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  having  Hungary 
and  Sclavonia  on  the  north,  AValLichia  and  Bulgaria  on  tha 
east,  Macedonia  on  the  south,  and  Bosnia  on  the  west.  It  ia 
nominally  included  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey-in-Europe,  bat 
is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the  Porte.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
Its  population  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  one  million,  who 
are  mostly  members  of  the  Greek  church.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  constituted,  for  a  brief  period,  an  independent  kingdom,  but 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  general  features  of  Turkish  policy  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  institutions  established  in  Servia,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  which,  as  in  all  other  provinces  of  the  Porte,  were  com- 
pelled  to  support  a  warrior-caste,  by  whom  the  dominion  of  the 
sultan  was  maintained.  The  Raja,  as  the  people  were  termed, 
were  required  to  till  the  hmd,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and  were  de- 
prived of  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  '  Oppress 
tlicni,'  says  the  Koran,  concerning  infidels,  '  until  they  pay  poll 
tax,  and  are  humbled  ;*  and  the  rule  was  enforced  to  the  letter, 
in  the  case  of  the  Servians.  The  condition  of  the  two  classes  is 
thus  described  bv  our  author: — 
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'The  Turks  in  the  couDtry — not  only  those  of  distinction,  but 
others  of  lower  rank  who  had  gradually  assembled  around  them — 
considered  themselves  the  masters  of  the  Raja.  Not  only  did  the 
Turks  reserve  for  themselves  the  exercise  of  arms,  but  also  the  right 
of  carrying  on  such  trades  as  were  in  any  way  connected  with  war. 
Like  oar  northern  ancestors,  or  their  own  oriental  forefathers, 
amongst  whom  the  son  of  a  smith  once  founded  a  dynasty,  many  a 
Turk  has  been  seen  to  turn  back  his  silken  sleeve,  and  shoe  a 
horse ;  still  he  regarded  himself  as  a  kind  of  gentleman.  Other 
occupations  the  Mussulmans  left  with  contempt  to  Christian 
mectianics :  for  instance,  no  Turk  would  have  condescended  to  be 
a  furrier.  Every  thing  that  they  thought  suitable  and  becoming — 
beautiful  arms,  rich  dresses,  magnificent  houses — they  claimed  ex- 
clusively for  themselves. 

'  But  the  personal  treatment  of  Christians  was  most  oppressive. 
No  Servian  dared  to  ride  into  a  town  on  horseback  :  he  was  only 
allowed  to  appear  on  foot ;  and,  to  any  Turk  who  might  demand  it, 
he  was  bound  to  render  personal  service.  When  meeting  a  Turk 
on  the  road,  it  was  his  duty  to  halt,  and  make  way  for  him  ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  carry  small  arms  in  defence  against  robbers,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  them.  To  suffer  injuries  was  his  duty  ;  to  resent 
them  was  deemed  a  crime  worthy  of  punishment.' — p.  52. 

The  rental  of  the  land  was  enjoyed  by  the  Spahis,  a  class  of 
military  warriors,  in  the  service  of  the  sultan,  who  were  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  feudal  knights  of  the  middle  ages.  For 
such  rental  they  were  bound  to  yield  military  service  to  their 
master,  and  were  separated  from  the  people  by  residing  in  towns 
and  fortresses,  into  which  the  Servians  never  entered,  except  on 
business.  They  were  not  properly  a  class  of  nobles,  having  no 
feudal  jurisdiction  over  the  peasantry,  nor  being  empowered  to 
eject  them  from  their  tenancy,  or  to  prevent  their  removing 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  the  course  of  time,  their  rights 
became  hereditary,  and  assumed,  in  consequence,  a  more  deter- 
minate form.  The  people  frequently  compounded  with  them, 
and  paid  an  annual  revenue  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  they  were  autho- 
rised to  demand.  '  The  Raja,  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  appear  only  as  persons  to  be  ruled 
over ;  as  the  means  wherewith  to  realise  a  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  which  had  subjugated  them,  and  of  providing 
for  its  soldiery,  its  officers,  and  even  for  the  court.'  The  social 
habits  of  the  Servians  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive 
order,  and  betoken  a  state  of  civiUzation  far  behind  what  has 
been  attained  in  the  more  advanced  communities  of  Europe. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Professor  Ranke,  and  few  English 
readers  will  envy  the  state  of  things  depicted  : — 

'The  villages  of  Servia  stretch  far  up  into  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, into  the  valleys  formed  by  the  rivers  and  streams,  or  into  the 
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depths  of  the  forests.  Sometimes,  when  consisting  of  fortj  or  6ft/ 
houses,  they  spread  over  a  space  as  extensive  as  that  occupied  bj 
Vienna  and  its  suburbs.  The  dwellings  are  isolated,  at  a  distance 
one  from  another,  and  each  contains  wiihin  itself  a  separate  commu- 
nity. The  real  house  is  a  room  enclosed  by  loam  walls,  and  covered 
with  the  dry  bark  of  the  lime,  having  the  hearth  in  the  centre. 
Around  this  room  chambers  are  constructed — Clijet  or  Wajat — often 
fitted  up  with  polished  boards,  but  without  any  fire-places.  The 
house  ostensibly  belongs  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  family,  to 
whose  use  a  separate  sleeping- room  is  sometimes  approprtsttd 
The  chambers  are  for  the  younger  married  people.  All  the  mein- 
bers  of  the  family  constitute  but  one  household ;  they  work  and  eal 
together,  and  in  the  winter  evenings  assemble  around  the  fire.  Eves 
when  the  father  dies,  his  sons,  appointing  one  of  their  brothers,  the 
best  qualified  amongst  them,  as  master  of  the  house  (Stargeshina). 
remain  together  until  too  great  an  increase  of  the  family  renders • 
separation  desirable.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  house  to  form  ta 
entire  street. 

*The  household  requires  but  little  assistance  from  strangera. 
Tlie  men  raise  their  own  buildings ;  construct,  in  their  rude  manner, 
their  ploughs  and  waggons ;  prepare  the  yokes  of  their  draught 
oxen  ;  hoop  their  casks ;  and  manufacture  their  shoes  from  rough 
leather.  Their  other  clothing  is  prepared  by  the  women  ;  who  spin 
wool  and  flax,  weave  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  understand  the 
art  of  dyeing  with  madder.  Their  land  yields  the  food  they  require ; 
so  that  salt  is  perhaps  the  only  article  they  find  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase. The  mechanics  most  in  request  by  the  villages  are  smiths,  to 
make  their  tools.  A  mill  belongs  to  several  houses  conjoiatly,  and 
each  house  has  its  day  for  using  it. 

'  These  family  households,  supplying  all  their  own  wants,  and  shot 
up  each  within  itself — a  state  of  things  which  was  continued  under 
the  Turks,  because  the  taxes  were  chiefly  levied  upon  the  households 
— formed  the  basis  of  Servian  nationality.  Individual  interest  was 
thus  merged,  as  it  were,  in  that  of  the  family.* — pp.  54 — 56. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  naturally  awakened 
the  hopes  of  its  Christian  subjects ;  yet^  without  the  aid  of  some 
of  their  neighbours^  the  subjugated  Raja  might  well  despair  of 
any  successful  movement.  The  war  of  1788  brightened  their 
prospects.  Austria  took  them  under  its  protection,  and  united 
with  Russia  against  their  common  foe.  A  \  oluuteer  corpa  of 
Servians  was  formed  for  the  emperor  Joseph,  which  rendered 
him  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1789.  Their  hopes, 
however,  were  bitterly  disappointed.  They  were  sacrificed  to 
the  larger  interests  of  the  nations  from  which  they  expected 
succour.  A  European  war  now  impended,  and  Austria,  hasten* 
ing  to  make  peace  with  Turkey,  restored  to  it  the  whole  of 
Servia.     The  bitter  consequences  of  this  chauc^  ^^ere  soon  felt 
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The  Turks  had  been  incensed  by  the  revolt  of  their  subjects,  and 
were  alarmed,  on  repossessing  the  country,  at  the  military 
organization  and  temper  of  the  people.  They  speedily  disre- 
garded the  stipulations  agreed  to  in  their  favor,  enforced  the 
surrender  of  their  arms,  and  sought  to  break  down  their  spirit 
by  adding  insult  to  oppression.  For  a  time  this  policy  succeeded, 
and  a  superficial  observer,  ignorant  of  the  people,  and  unin- 
formed of  the  course  of  other  revolutions,  might  have  concluded 
that  Servia  was  amongst  the  most  secure  possessions  of  the 
Porte.  But  there  was  an  under  current.  The  people  had 
breathed  for  a  while.  They  had  enjoyed  a  short  respite  under 
Austrian  protection.  The  germ  of  nationality  had  been  evolved, 
and  they  now  regarded  with  an  intensity  of  hatred  previously 
unknown,  the  yoke  they  were  compelled  to  bear.  Numerous 
bauds,  termed  Heyducs,  wandered  over  the  country,  composed 
partly  of  robbers,  and  partly  of  those  whom  Turkish  oppression 
had  driven  from  regular  life.  Their  occupation  inured  them  to 
danger,  and  prepared  them,  in  some  measure,  for  the  more 
orderly  service  of  war.  Chiefs  were  not  long  wanting,  among 
whom  George  Petrowitsch,  better  known  as  Kara  George,  was 
the  most  distinguished : — 

*  He  was  in  the  act  of  collecting  together  bis  herd  of  swine,  which 
be  had  bought  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in  Austria — for  that  was  bis 
calling,  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  respectable  employments  in 
the  country — when  he  perceived  the  approach  of  the  Turks  who  were 
seeking  him.  He  led  his  swine  to  take  their  own  way,  and  fled  into 
the  forests  with  the  herdsmen  whom  he  had  hired  for  his  business. 
He  had  served  in  the  volunteer  corps,  had  afterwards  become 
Heyduc,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the 
country ;  as  he  was  also  one  of  the  richest.' — p.  124. 

The  insurrection  spread  rapidly,  and  Kara  George  was  elected 
as  commander.  He  was  equal  to  the  trust ;  but  before  we  notice 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  struggle  on  which  he  entered,  we 
most  give  our  readers  some  account  of  his  history  and  character. 
He  was  the  man  of  his  age  and  country.  The  influences  of 
his  day  formed  his  character,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  our  estimate.  We  must  not  judge  him  by  an  English 
standard,  but  must  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  then  existing 
condition  of  Servia,  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  his  career. 
He  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  few  specimens  are  now  left  in 
Eorope.  His  people  were  barbarous,  and  he  himself  was  rude 
and  unlettered.  The  fierce  passions  of  a  race,  scarcely  half 
civilised,  were  rampant  in  his  breast,  and  imprinted  their  dark 
features  on  many  of  his  deeds.  Yet  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man,   and   might,    under    better     influences,   have    been   a 
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beneficent  ruler,  as  well  as  a  daring  chief.  He  was  bom  betireen 
1760  and  1770,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant : — 

'  In  the  yery  first  commotion  of  the  country — which  was  in  tiM 
year  1787,  when  an  invasion  by  the  Austhans  was  expected— be 
took  a  part  that  decided  the  character  of  his  future  life.     He  sav 
himself  compelled  to  flee ;  and  not  wishing  to  leave  his  father  be- 
hind, amongst  the  Turks,  he  took  him  also,  with  all  his  moveable 
property  and  cattle.     Thus  he  proceeded  towards  the  Save,  but  the 
nearer  they  approached  that  river,  the  more  alarmed  became  hie 
father,  who,  from  the  first,  would  have  preferred  surrendering,  u 
many  others  had  done,  and  often  advised  him  to  return.     Once 
again,  and  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  when  they  already  beheld  the 
Save  before  them,  'Let  us  humble  ourselves,'  the  old  man  said, 
'and  we  shall  obtain  pardon.     Do  not  go   to  Germany,  my  son: 
as  surely  as  my  bread  may  prosper  thee,  do  not  go.'     But  Geor^ 
remained  inexorable.     His  father  was  at  last  equally  resolved :  'Go, 
then,  over  alone:'  he  said.   *I  remain  in  this  country.'     'How!' 
replied  Kara  George,  '  shall  1  live  to  see  thee  slowly  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Turks  ?     It  is  better  that  I  should  kill  thee  myself  on 
the  spot!'     Then  seizing  a  pistol,  he  instantly  shot  his  father, and 
ordered  one  of  his  companions  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  old  man, 
who  was  writhing  in  agony.     In  the  next  village,  Kara  said  to  the 
people,  '  Get  the  old  man  who  lies  yonder  buried  for  me,  and  drink 
also  for  his  soul  at  a  funeral  feast.'     For  that  purpose  he  made  them 
a  present  of  the  cattle  which  he  had  with  him,  and  then  crossed  the 
Save. 

'  This  deed,  which  was  the  first  indication  of  his  character,  threw 
him  out  of  the  common  course.  He  returned  to  his  own  district. 
with  the  rank  of  serjeant,  in  the  corps  of  volunteers ;  but,  believing 
himself  unjustly  passed  over  at  a  distribution  of  medals,  he  retired 
into  the  mountains  as  a  lleyduc,  However,  he  became  reconciled 
in  this  matter  with  his  colonel,  Mihaljewitsch  ;  went  with  him  after 
the  peace  to  Austria  ;  and  was  made  '  forest- keeper'  in  the  cloister 
of  Kruschedol.  But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  in  Austria  ;  and  as. 
under  lladschi  Mustafa,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Servia,  he  re- 
turned thither,  and  from  that  time  followed  his  business — that  of  a 
dealer  in  swine.  The  outrages  of  the  Dahis  hurried  him  into  the 
movements  in  which  he  was  destined  to  perform  so  important  a 
part. 

'  Kara  George  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He  would  sit  for 
days  together  without  uttering  a  word,  biting  his  nails.  At  times, 
when  addressed,  ho  would  turn  his  head  aside  and  not  answer. 
When  ho  had  taken  wine,  he  became  talkative  ;  and  if  in  a  cheerful 
mood,  he  would  perhaps  lead  off  a  Kolo-dancc. 

'  Splendour  and  magnificence  he  despised.  In  the  days  of  his 
greatest  success,  he  was  always  seen  in  his  old  blue  trowsers,  in  hia 
worn-out  short  pelt,  and  his  well-known  black  cap.  His  daughter, 
even  whilst  her  father  was  in  the  exercise  of  princely  authority,  ««« 
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seen  to  carry  her  water  vessel,  like  other  girls  in  the  village.     Yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  gold. 

'  In  Topola.  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  peasant.  With  his 
Momkes,  be  would  clear  a  piece  of  forest  land,  or  conduct  water  to  a 
mill  ;  and  then  they  would  fish  together  in  the  brook  Jasenitza. 
He  ploughed  and  tilled  the  ground  ;  and  spoiled  the  insignia  of  the 
Russian  Order  with  which  he  had  been  decorated,  whilst  putting  a 
hoop  on  a  cask.  It  was  in  battle  only  that  he  appeared  a  warrior. 
When  the  Servians  saw  him  approach  surrounded  by  his  Momkes, 
they  took  fresh  courage.  Of  lofly  stature,  spare,  and  broad- 
shouldered,  his  face  seamed  by  a  large  scar,  and  enlivened  with 
sparkling,  deep-set  eyes,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  recognised. 
He  would  spring  from  his  horse,  for  he  preferred  fighting  on  foot; 
and  though  his  right  hand  had  been  disabled  from  a  wound  received 
when  a  Heyduc,  he  contrived  to  use  his  rifle  most  skilfully.  Where- 
ever  be  appeared,  the  Turks  became  panic-stricken  ;  for  victory  was 
believed  to  be  invariably  his  companion. 

'  In  the  aflairs  of  peace,  Kara  George  evinced,  as  has  been  shown, 
a  decided  inclination  for  a  regular  course  of  proceeding ;  and, 
although  he  could  not  himself  write,  he  was  fond  of  having  business 
carried  on  in  writing :  he  allowed  matters  to  follow  their  own  course 
for  a  long  time  together ;  but,  if  they  were  carried  too  far,  his  very 
justice  was  violent  and  terrible.  His  only  brother,  presuming  on  his 
name  and  relationship,  took  unwarrantable  license  ;  and  for  a  long^ 
time,  Kara  George  overlooked  his  misconduct  :  but  at  length  he  did 
violence  to  a  young  maiden,  whose  friends  complained  loudly ; 
exclaiming,  that  it  was  for  crimes  of  such  a  character  that  the  nation 
had  risen  against  the  Turks.  Kara  George  was  so  greatly  enraged 
at  this  vile  deed,  that  he  ordered  this  only  brother,  whom  he  loved, 
to  be  hanged  at  the  door  of  the  house ;  and  forbade  his  mother  to 
mourn  outwardly  for  the  death  of  her  son  ! 

•  Generally  speaking,  he  was  kindly  disposed  ;  yet  he  would 
readily  accredit  what  was  related  to  him  in  prejudice  of  another, 
although  a  short  time  before  convinced  of  the  contrary ;  and  if  once 
irritated  and  angry,  he  could  not  be  restrained.  He  would  not  even 
pause  to  tell  his  Momkes  to  beat  the  offender  to  the  ground,  but  he 
would  himself  slay  his  adversary :  and  he  spared  none.  To  the 
Knes  Theodosi,  he  was  indebted  for  his  dignity :  yet  him  he  slew. 
When  such  an  event  had  occurred,  he  would  weep,  and  exclaim, 
*  May  God  punish  him  who  gave  cause  for  the  quarrel !'  Yet  he 
was  not  vindictive  :  when  he  had  once  pardoned  an  offender,  he 
never  recurred  again  to  the  offence.' — pp.  202 — 206. 

Such  was  tlie  man  to  whom  the  Servians  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sultan  was  not 
negligent  of  what  the  occasion  required.  A  fierce  struggle 
ensued,  but  the  people  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  they 
triumphed.  Every  house  sent  forth  its  volunteer,  who  neither 
asked  nor  received  pay.     The  Spahis  were  discomfited  on  every 
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hand^  and  the  Raja  rapidly  became  a  warlike  people.  At 
lengthy  the  Grand  Signior  commanded  the  Vizier  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  Pacha  Ibrahim^  of  Scutari^  at  the  head  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  empire^  to  reduce  the  province  to  obedience. 
For  a  time  their  course  was  victorious.  The  position  of  the 
Servians  was  in  the  last  degree  critical,  and  it  appeared  abso- 
lutely insane  to  many^  to  attempt  open  resistance.  The  spirit 
of  Kara  George,  however,  was  unbroken.  He  determined  to 
persevere,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  bold* 
ness  of  his  assaults,  he  weakened  his  enemies  and  strengthened 
the  coufidence  of  his  own  troops.  The  decisive  struggle  took 
place  in  August,  1806,  and  it  more  than  vindicated  the  course 
of  the  Servian  hero.  The  Turks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
and  Belgrade  and  other  important  fortresses  speedily  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  cause  of  the  victors  was  unhappily  disgraced 
by  a  series  of  atrocities  which  rivalled  those  of  the  Turks.  The 
old  men  shook  their  heads  and  said, '  they  would  have  to  atone 
for  it/  but  the  younger  ones  exulted  in  the  deed,  and  repeated 
it  in  other  places.  The  formation  of  a  Servian  government 
followed,  which  developed  some  of  the  less  favorable  features  of 
the  character  of  Kara  George.  He  was  incapable  of  an  enligh- 
tened estimate  of  liberty.  Having  suffered  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Turks,  he  had  therefore  fought  against  it ;  but  his 
own  administration  became  equally  arbitrary,  and  the  people 
consequently  lost  their  interest  iu  his  cause.  He  was  no  longer 
the  popular  leader.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  the  national 
mind,  no  patriotic  passion  pervading  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  were  disappointed,  and  became  indifferent.  They  had 
experienced  little  more  than  a  change  of  masters,  and  looked  in 
vain  for  the  relief  and  security  which  had  been  anticipated  as 
the  reward  of  their  sufferings  and  bravery. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  change  was  apparent,  when 
the  Turks,  in  1813,  resumed  military  operations  against  Servia. 
The  people  failed  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  Kara  George,  their 
chiefs  were  divided  against  each  other,  and  the  commander 
himself,  as  if  paralyzed,  did  nothing  worthy  of  his  former  repu- 
tation. His  personal  safety  was  insured  by  a  retreat  to  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  and  Turkey  was  once  more  dominant 
throughout  Servia.  The  country  was  abandoned  to  the  merci- 
less fury  of  its  invaders,  who  inflicted  a  terrible  retribution. 
'  Men  were  impaled,  and  children,  in  derision  of  the  rite  of 
baptism,  were  thrown  into  boiling  water.'  The  Heyduc  Weliko, 
one  of  the  Servian  chiefs,  alone  acted  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
He  commanded  the  fortifications  on  the  Danube ;  and  had  he 
been  properly  sustained,  might  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
campaign.  But  the  Servian  chiefs  were  disunited,  and  preferred 
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the  ruin  of  their  country,  to  the  success  of  a  rival.  The  Turks 
directed  their  force  against  the  position  maintained  by  Weliko, 
who  endeavored,  with  unequal  powers,  to  arrest  their  progress. 
His  fate  was  befitting  his  career,  and  calls  to  mind  the  indomit- 
able resolution  of  an  ancient  hero.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Professor  Ranke : — 

•  When  the  Turks  arrived,  18,000  strong,  he  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Negotin.  It  was  then  bis  delight  to  make  sallies,  day 
ftfter  day,  and  night  aRer  night;  and  thus  to  keep  the  besiegers  con- 
stantly in  a  st^te  of  alarm.  Compared  with  the  losses  which  he 
caused  them,  his  own  were  trivial :  though  he  lost  better  soldiers, 
and  each  diminution  of  his  numbers  could  not  but  be  seriouslv  felt. 
At  last  both  parties  were  obliged  to  solicit  aid — the  Turks,  from  the 
Grand  Vizier ;  and  Weliko,  from  Kara  George  and  the  Senate. 

*  The  Turks  were  not  long  unassisted.  Retschep  Aga,  the  Walla- 
chian  Prince  Karadschia,  and  the  grand  Vizier  himself  led  on  a  rein- 
forcement. They  made  their  way  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  by 
mining,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fortifications.  They  battered  down 
with  their  cannon  one  t  jwer  of  Negotin  after  another ;  and  lastly  the  . 
highest,  which  was  the  residence  of  Weliko  himself.  Still  he  lost 
not  his  courage  ;  but  went  down  und  lived  in  the  vault.  Every  thing, 
of  lead  or  tin,  which  could  be  found  in  the  place,  he  melted  into 
bdlls ;  not  excepting  even  spoons  and  lamps ;  and  one  day,  when  all 
metal  else  was  exhausted,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  guns  with 
pieces  of  money  instead  of  bullets,  and  thus  successfully  kept  off 
the  enemy.  If  he  could  but  have  received  assistance  !  On  receiv- 
ing Weliko's  request  for  aid,  Kara  George,  whose  corps  of  reserve 
had  never  been  brought  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  sent  to  Mladen. 
But  Mladen's  answer  was: — '  He  may  help  himself!  JERs  praise  is 
sung  to  him,  at  his  table,  by  ten  singers ;  mine  is  not :  let  him  then 
keep  his  ground — the  hero  !  *  The  senate — to  whom  Weliko  had 
written  in  the  most  severe  terms,  saying  that,  <  at  Christmas  he 
would  inquire  in  what  manner  the  country  was  governed ! ' —  at 
length  sent  a  vessel  to  him  with  ammunition;  but  it  arrived  too 
late. 

'  One  morning  as  Weliko,  according  to  custom,  was  going  his 
rounds,  and  just  when  ordering  the  repair  of  a  redoubt  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  enemy,  he  was  recognised — for  the  com- 
batants were  very  near  to  each  other — by  a  Turkish  artilleryman, 
who  aimed  at  him.  The  aim  was  true.  Uttering  the  words,  '  Stand 
firm!'  [Drshtesef}  Weliko  fell  to  the  ground;  his  body  lay  torn 
asunder!  His  Momkes  covered  the  corpse  with  hay,  and  in  the 
evening  buried  it  near  the  church.  In  vain  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  death  of  their  leader ;  his  absence  was  too  grievously 
felt.'— pp.  281,  282. 

Amidst  the  universal  wreck  one  chief  alone  appears  to  have 
retained  hope  of  his  country.    That  chief  was  Milosch  Obreno- 
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witsch.  When  entreated  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  he  replied, 
*  What  will  my  life  profit  me  in  Austria,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy  will  sell  into  slavery  my  wife,  and  child,  and 
aged  mother?  No !  whatever  be  the  fate  of  my  fellow-country- 
men shall  be  mine  also/  For  a  time,  however,  he  yielded  to 
the  storm,  took  office  under  the  invaders,  and  endeavored  to 
sofben  the  rigors  of  Turkish  rule.  They  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  aid  in  re-settling  the  country,  while  he  dili- 
gently watched  the  signs  of  the  times  and  waited  a  season- 
able opportunity.  That  hour  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  Turks  accelerated  its  approach. 

'  In  accordance  with  this  cruel  chastisement  was  the  reckless 
tyranny  by  which  the  Turks  thought  to  prevent  further  movements. 
Whilst  again  searching  diligently  for  arms,  for  the  insurrection  had 
proved  that  there  were  still  many  weapons  concealed,  they  per|>e- 
trated  innumerable  outrages.  Mahometan  gypsies  would  compel 
Servians  whom  they  met  to  take  off  their  good  clothes,  and  reoeive 
their  own  ragged  ones  in  exchange.  Whatever  might  he  found  in 
the  houses,  in  the  way  of  clothing,  the  materials  of  which  bad  not 
been  made  by  the  women,  but  purchased,  was  taken  away.  Fre- 
quently, whilst  making  this  search,  the  Turks  would  fill  bags,  like 
those  out  of  which  horses  eat,  with  ashes,  tie  them  under  the  chins 
of  the  women,  and,  by  beating  upon  them,  cause  the  dust  to  ascend 
into  their  mouths  and  nostrils.  Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  thus  suspended  by  the  extremities;  with  heavy  stones  hung 
from  the  middle  of  their  bodies.  Some  were  flogged  to  death  ; 
others  roasted  alive  on  spits.  Many  other  atrocities  are  known  to 
have  been  perpetrated,  which  we  must  pass  over  in  silence.* — 
p.  302, 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  again 
formally  raised,  and  Milosch  proceeded  with  vigor  and  skill  to 
direct  its  operations.  The  suddenness  of  the  outbreak,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  insured  its  success.  The 
Turks  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  some  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom  were  wrested  from  them.  They  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  country  was  once  more  provisionally 
free.  'Milosch  had  conducted  a  campaign  which  would  not 
lose  by  comparison  with  any  that  ever  occurred  in  Servia.  The 
promptitude  with  which  he  had  appeared  at  Palisch — his  well- 
arranged  position  when  he  opposed  the  Turks,  far  superior  to 
him  in  force,  at  Ljubitsch— his  persevering  attack  on  the  en- 
treuchment  of  Poscharcwaz — are  worthy  of  all  praise.*  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  sultan  would  readily 
yield  up  his  prey.  On  tlie  contrary  the  most  formidable  pre- 
parations were  made  for  re-establishing  his  authority.  Two 
armiea  were  assembled  on  the  confines  of  Servia,  when  their 
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march  was  arrested  by  an  apprehension  of  Russian  interposi* 
tion.  Servian  deputies  appeared  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  thongh  the  European  powers  generally  looked  on  them 
with  indifference,  the  ministers  of  Russia  recalled  to  mind  the 
peace  of  Bucliarest,  and  interrogated  the  Porte  respecting  its 
infraction.  The  result  was  favorable  to  the  Servians,  and  the 
authority  of  Milosch  was  gradually  consolidated.  One  dark 
deed  tarnished  his  fame.  He  informed  the  pacha,  who  still 
retained  a  limited  jurisdiction,  of  the  return  of  Kara  George^ 
and  on  being  threatened  with  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  com- 
manded Wuiza,  with  whom  he  was  secreted,  to  send  him  his 
head.  The  command  was  obeyed,  to  the  infinite  disgrace  of 
Milosch  and  his  agents.  Ambition  probably  instigated  the 
deed,  and  the  assassin  hastened  to  reap  its  fruits.  The  revolt 
of  Greece,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Porte,  aided  his 
policy,  while  the  nominal  supremacy  ceded  to  it,  soothed  the 
pride  of  Turkey. 

*  Had  the  Grand  Signior's  hands  been  free,  unquestionably  he 
would  not  so  quietly  have  allowed  the  Gospodar  of  Servia  to  unite 
the  entire  public  authority  in  his  own  person.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, however,  he  could  not  but  be  satisfied  that  a  chief  ruled 
in  tbe  country  who  kept  the  people  under  strict  control,  and  pre- 
vented their  participating  in  such  schemes  as  tended  towards  the 
complete  overthrow  of  tbe  Turkish  empire.  In  bis  entire  de* 
portment,  Milosch  always  observed  the  external  semblance  of  obe- 
dience :  he  made  no  claim  to  absolute  independence ;  and  tbe  sultan 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  take  part  in  any  demon- 
stration excited  by  the  Hetaeria.  Milosch  observed  amongst  the 
adherents  and  friends  of  Ypsilanti,  some  members  of  the  former  Ser- 
vian government  whom  he  had  excluded :  the  followers  of  the 
brothers  Tscharapitsh,  whom  he  had  recently  expelled,  were 
equally  hostile  to  his  administration  and  to  that  of  the  Ottomans.' — 
p.  364. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  revolutions  which  subsequently 
occurred.  Milosch,  like  his  predecessor,  Kara  George^  was 
better  qualified  for  the  field  of  battle  than  the  council- 
chamber.  His  notions  of  government  had  been  formed  under 
Turkish  masters,  and  in  the  day  of  prosperity  he  consequently 
lost  the  goodwill  which  he  had  earned  in  the  season  of  contest. 
He  was  compelled  ultimately  to  resign,  and  his  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  did  not  long  maiutain  his  superiority.  In  June, 
18i3,  Kara  G^orgewitsch,  son  of  their  most  distinguished 
patriot,  was  chosen  prince  by  the  election  of  the  nation,  and 
continues  at  this  time  to  rule  over  the  people.  He  was  born  in 
1806^  and  is  represented  as  *  a  young  man  of  irreproachable 
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character,  cheerful  disposition,  and  agreeable  manners/  The 
internal  government  of  the  country  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Servians,  but  the  Turks  still  garrison  Belgrade,  which  is 
the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  a  small  annual  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  Porte. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  an  enlightened  observer  can 
regard  the  condition  of  the  people  with  complacency.  Let  us 
hope  that  their  progress  will  be  unchecked,  and  that  the  better 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  supplied  to  our  countrymen  by 
Mrs.  Kerr's  labours,  will  enable  and  dispose  our  rulers  to  exert 
their  legitimate  influence  for  their  future  welfare. 


Art.  VI. — Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art.     By  Lord  Lindsay. 

London  :  John  Murray. 

The  English  historical  school  of  painting  has  till  lately  been 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  followers,  or  martyrs,  as  they  have 
preferred  being  styled.  These  have  but  too  generally  been  defi- 
cient as  artists ;  their  degree  of  proficiency  in  practice,  has  been 
very  small.  Barry  and  Fuseli  were  equally  wanting  in  most  of 
the  essentials  requisite  to  a  great  painter.  Neither  made  nature 
the  subject  of  their  imitation.  They  readily  consented  to  em- 
ploy their  time  in  futile  controversies,  in  inveighing  against  the 
taste  of  their  age,  or  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  immeasure- 
able  superiority  of  the  historic  to  all  other  styles.  But  they 
were  totally  devoid  of  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  earnestness  of 
working,  sufScient  to  constrain  them  to  that  close  study  of,  and 
reliance  on  nature,  by  which  alone  the  painter  can  achieve  any- 
thing genuine  or  lasting.  Consequently,  as  efforts  of  men  of 
undeniable  genius,  theirs  are  among  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
any  that  can  be  instanced.  The  creations  of  the  one  are  heavy, 
incorrect,  and  generally  deficient  in  beauty.  Those  of  the  other 
can  scarcely,  at  times,  be  recognised,  as  shadowing  forth  aught 
approaching  the  human.  By  natural  organization,  both  were 
lamentably  deficient  in  a  faculty  lor  colour.  This  is  a  want 
which,  by  careful  study,  can  be  in  some  degree  rectified,  and 
rendered  less  apparent;  though  the  animating  feeling  which 
guides  a  born  colourist,  can  never  be  supplied.  Such  study, 
however,  was  by  them  neglected.  Fuseli,  indeed,  with  his  usual 
arrogance,  pretended  to  look  down  on  colour,  as  beneath  the 
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attention  of  a  professor  of  the  '  grand  style  -*  thus  nursing  his 
failing,  and  rendering  nugatory  whatever  sense  of  his  own  short- 
coming he  might,  at  times,  be  visited  with,  instead  of  at  once 
firmly  and  honestly  applying  a  corrective.  In  mind^  neither  of 
these  painters  was  deficient.  They  were  possessed  of  just  so 
mach  as  to  render  their  insufficiency,  as  artists,  the  more  con- 
spicuous. 

With  none  of  the  constitutional  faults,  so  obvious  in  the  other 
two,  can  West  be  charged.  Though  by  nature  gifted  with  no 
great  genius  for  colour,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  higher 
artistic  requisites,  yet  by  diligent  improvement  of  such  faculties 
as  were  inherent  in  him,  he  attained  to  sufficient  excellence  to 
render  most  of  his  works  satisfactory  pieces  of  painter's  craft, 
and,  not  unseldom,  pleasinfl^.  But  the  vital  spirit  is  wanting  to 
them.  Its  presence  is  never  acknowledged  by  the  intellect, 
never  recognised  by  the  heart.  Excepting  one  or  two  of  his 
least  ambitious  performances,  such  as  the  '  Death  of  Wolfe,' 
and  the  *  Battle  of  La  Hogue,'  where  genius  really  is  mani- 
fested, and  which  serve  to  indicate  in  what  vein  he  ought  ever 
to  have  worked,  he  never  reaches  us.  We  in  general  look  at  his 
productions  as  at  a  superior  species  of  paperhangings,  as  cor- 
rectly filled  pieces  of  canvass,  and  as  nothing  more. 

Northcote  stands  in  the  same  class,  only  much  lower.  If 
West  were  deficient  in  imagination,  Northcote  was  destitute  of 
even  ordinary  powers  of  conception.  He  was  a  composer  of  the 
lowest  grade,  groping  his  way  through  a  picture,  and  scarce 
seeing  an  inch  before  him. 

Neither  Hilton  nor  Etty,  nor  any  of  later  date  than  these,  can 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  genuine  list  of  that  ambitious 
race — the  English  historical  school,  so  full  of  soaring  aspi- 
rations and  proud  pretensions,  and,  we  must  add,  of  very  mode- 
rate performance.  They  have  all  sacrificed  too  much  of  the  old 
assumed  dignity  of  their  predecessors,  to  be  entitled  in  any  sort 
to  rank  among  them.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  men  of  real 
mark.  Some  few  there  are  still,  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
bygone  generation.  Mr.  Patten,  for  example,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  canvass  ordinarily  occupied  by  him,  and  the  air  of 
pretension  visible  in  his  historical  efforts  (in  his  portraits  he  is 
a  far  truer  artist),  we  should  imagine  to  be  one  who,  if  clas- 
sified at  all,  would  fall  under  this  head. 

The  last  noteworthy,  genuine  representative  of  the  old  race, 
was  Haydon.  Infinitely  superior  in  knowledge  and  power  of 
design  to  Barry  or  Fuseli  (as,  indeed,  to  all  his  predecessors),  he 
possessed  a  similar  deficiency  as  to  colour ;  this,  indeed,  from  no 
lack  of  study  or  sound  knowledge.  His  colouring,  however,  is  in 
the  last  degree  unsatisfactory.     In  all  his  pictures  there  exis 
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a  total  want  of  harmony  in  this  respect.  His  fibres  are,  for 
the  most  part^  coloured  after  a  most  independent  fashion,  entirely 
irrespective  of  one  another ;  something  like  the  divisions  of  a 
geographic  chart,  or  the  sections  of  an  anatomical  plate :  for  dis- 
tinction's sake.  In  his  lectures,  on  the  other  hand,  profound 
theoretical  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  colour  are  displayed. 

Throughout  his  writings,  again,  he  manifests  a  most  refined  feel- 
ing for  beauty.  On  his  canvass,  such  is  scarcely  ever  visible.  So 
great  was  his  abstract  devotion  to  beauty,  he  even  asserted  that  no 
picture  can  rightly  demand  or  actually  engage  our  entire  sym- 
pathies, can  be  complete,  which  does  not  contain  a  beautiful 
woman ;  a  suflBciently  untenable  proposition.  It  is  one,  more- 
over, were  his  own  performances  estimated  by  it,  that  would 
induce,  we  fear,  the  conclusion  of  there  being  but  most  limited 
room  for  sympathy  in  anything  he  ever  did.  We  much  doubt 
whether  two  really  beautiful  women  could  be  collected  from  the 
whole  range  of  his  productions.  His  women  are  singularly  free 
from  this  requisite.  This  absence  of  beauty  is  a  characteristic 
not  only  of  his  women,  but  of  his  men.  The  same  coarse- 
ness of  feeling,  or  perhaps  of  brush,  is  shown  throughout.  His 
conceptions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  fine;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  idea  of  the  attitude  and  figure  of  LHzarus.  His 
action,  too,  like  West's,  is  appropriate ;  his  stories  plainly  told  ; 
with  much  more  of  character  than  West  ever  realized.  Ofleu, 
however,  from  the  desire  of  making  his  characters  forcible,  he 
allowed  them  to  verge  on  caricature.  Almost  always  rather  the 
characteristic  is  given,  than  any  profound  character. 

Like  that  other  famed  filler  of  large  canvass.  West,  Haydon's 
self-esteem  was  immoderate.  No  subject  was  too  high  for  him,  and 
his  treatment  of  it  was  always  satisfactory — ^to  himself  at  any  rate. 
West's  self-esteem,  however,  was  more  quiet  iu  its  manifestation, 
displaying  itself  more  on  his  canvasses  than  in  his  speech.  It 
escaped  from  him ;  he  did  not  obtrude  it  Haydon,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  ever  ready  from  his  youth  upwards,  to  disclose  to  the 
world  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits.  This  led  to  much  of 
the  opposition  and  neglect  he  had  to  encounter.  For  nothing 
does  the  world  find  more  intolerably  and  inexcusably  ofl'enaive, 
or  punish  more  severely,  than  a  violent  obtrusion  of  self-esteem. 
But  it  also  served  as  an  animating  principle  of  his  life.  It  siuh 
tained  him  long;  enabling  him  to  overcome  many  a  stubborn 
obstacle  in  his  path,  many  a  hard  reverse.  The  slackeniDg  of 
this  self-confidence,  induced  by  the  neglect  of  the  Cororoission 
and  the  obstinate  indifference  of  the  public,  has  been  by  soine 
assigned,  as  mainly  instrumental  towards  his  end. 

The  conclusion  we  are  compelled  to  arrive  at  after  reviewing 
the  whole  of  his  efforts  in  painting,  the  only  comprehensiyidy 
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correct  criticism  to  be  offered^  is^  that  nature  never  designed  him 
for  a  great  painter.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  general  genius ; 
but  unfortunately,  its  particular  direction  in  the  field  of  art  was 
not  so  decided.  He  was  endued  with  a  deep  natural  love  and 
appreciation  of  art,  together  with  somewhat  of  natural  artistic 
capability.  And  it  was  his  peculiar  misfortune  he  possessed 
thus  much^  with  an  exclusive  leaning  towards  the  '  grand  his- 
toric' style,  and  little  more.  In  adopting  the  particular  course 
he  did^  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  fundamentally  mistaken. 
Like  many  others,  he  interpreted  the  influence  effected  on  him  by 
a  particular  kind  of  excellence  in  others,  as  the  power  of  ori- 
ginating such  himself.  As  if,  as  Goethe  says,  '  from  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flower,  we  were  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
flower  itself.' 

There  were  many  of  the  elements  of  greatness  in  Haydon : 
much  decision  of  character,  indomitable  resolution,  and  unfail- 
ing powers  of  endurance.  Of  late  years,  there  have  been  few 
sadder  or  more  startling  occurrences  than  his  tragic  death,  pre- 
ceded and  induced  as  it  was  by  successive  disappointments. 
The  few  extracts  from  his  diary,  published  in  the  newspapers, 
revealed  an  entire  mournful  history  of  continuous  earnest 
struggles,  resolutely  maintained  in  a  path  originally  chosen 
from  a  firm,  honest,  though  mistaken  belief  in  its  being  a  right 
one — of  long  sustained  endurance  of  disappointment  and  de- 
feat ;  till  at  length,  his  mind's  fresh  hopefulness  grew  weak  and 
faint,  and  the  life-long  struggle  abruptly  closed. 

The  great  defect  with  all  who  have  hitherto  essayed  to  establish 
an  English  school  of  historical  painting  has  been,  that  they  have 
failed  to  perceive  what  was  wanted  of  them.  They  have  fondly 
gazed  on  the  excellence  achieved  by  the  old  Italian  masters; 
and  the  sole  conclusion  they  have  seemed  capable  of  deducing 
has  been,  that  by  simply  imitating  their  predecessors  and  by 
pursuing  the  identically  same  course  of  action,  similar  results 
would  follow.  In  this  their  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted. 
For,  had  they  been  gifted  with  all  the  artistic  qualifications 
they  so  often  lacked,  if  they  had  even  been  the  equals  of  their 
great  fore-runners,  they  still  would  have  utterly  failed.  It  is 
not  by  such  means  a  school  of  high  art  is  at  any  time  to  be 
founded. 

In  vain,  as  Allan  Cunningham  has  expressed  it,  in  vain  was  it 
for  Ueynolds  to  preach  of  the  '  grand  style,'  for  Barry  to  rave 
about  the  restoration  of  historical  painting,  or  West,  on  aca- 
demic rules  to  fill  with  lofty  subjects  proportionately  lofty  can- 
vass, or  Fuseli  to  seek  wild  vent  for  his  pseudo- imaginative  aspira- 
tions. Their  deeds  kept  no  pace  with  their  professions.  The 
faith  was  not  in  them.     They  worked  not  from  feeling  and 
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experience,  not  aa  exponents  of  their  age  and  ministers  to  its 
necessities;  bnt  as  the  mere  senrile  imitators  of  a  by^^one  race  of 
great  men,  alien  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  separated 
from  their  own  time.  Thev  never  remembered  that  the  mes- 
sage  they  had  to  deliver,  must  necessarily  differ  somewhat  from 
that  required  and  given  centnries  before.  All  Reynolds's  ge- 
nius could  not,  when  he  attempted  the  '  historic,'  raise  him 
above  the  deadening  influence  of  this  want  of  a  right  governing 
principle  of  action ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  their  success  was  no 
greater.  All  possesised  great  artistic  deficiencies;  but  their 
defects  of  execution  would  have  proved  far  less  conspicuous,  had 
their  appreciation  of  wherein  their  work  really  consisted  been 
somewhat  clearer. 

To  the  credit  of  West,  it  is  always  honourably  to  be  remem- 
bered of  him,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  among  us  sane 
notions  respecting  the  treatment  of  modem  historical  events. 
He  was  the  earliest  to  discard  a  portion  of  the  shivish  subservi- 
ence and  pedantic  falsity  which  so  long  had  passed  current. 
His  '  Death  of  Wolfe '  was  the  first  work  of  excellence,  in  which 
the  painter  had  dared  to  represent  a  modem  historical  fact  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  it  might  possibly 
have  occurred.  Had  it  been  less  excellent,  the  influence  of  the 
work  would  not  have  proved  of  any  importance.  As  it  was,  it 
founded  a  new  era  on  this  matter — that  of  common  sense.  This 
worst  species  of  the  mock-antique,  no  longer  deadens  and 
neutralizes  the  efforts  of  our  painters.  Seldom  was  this  clear, 
resolute  philosophy  of  common-sense  more  triumphant,  or  more 
beneficial.  West  proved  eminently  superior,  in  this  respect,  to 
his  contemporaries ;  amongst  these,  Reynolds,  who,  on  this,  as 
on  some  other  occasions,  showed  himself  somewhat  deficient  in 
those  higher  mental  qualities  of  courage  and  depth  of  insight, 
necessary  to  an  originator,  or  even  to  an  efficient  reformer. 
He,  with  others,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  West  from  the  attempt. 
The  latter,  however,  quietly  persevered  ;  and,  in  the  end,  con- 
vinced his  dissuaders  of  the  truth  of  his  principles. 

To  be  influential  and  enduring,  nrt  must  satisfy  some  want  in 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  >  some  sympathy  in  them, 
some  spiritual  yearning  common  to  humanity, — in  its  specific 
form  peculiar  to  one  particular  era  or  nation.  How  can  this  be 
effected  by  an  empty  repetition  of  efl'ete  forms  of  feeling,  and 
by  working  out  already  exhausted  fables  and  traditions — by 
forgetting,  in  fact,  the  living  and  breathing  crowds  around,  and 
substituting,  in  their  stead,  empty  visions  of  past  excellence.  The 
art  of  every  country,  in  all  its  developments,  in  painting  as 
in  ooetry,  should  be  the  expression  of  the  national  character, 
take  its  form   from  the  soil  whence  it  springs,  should 
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rc<l€ct  and  develope  the  feelings  of  its  own  time,  in  order  to 
lend  and  advance  them.  It  must  find  its  store  in  its  own  in- 
heritance, taking  for  its  purpose  such  matter  as  is  capable  of 
being  nsed  and  sympathised  with  for  its  own  sake.  It  must  be 
essentially  naf.ional,  if  it  would  be  entirely  human.  The  more 
this  is  its  tendency,  the  mo^e  thoroughly  national  it  is,  the 
more  it  will  in  the  end  be  universal;  for,  the  more  like  a  growth 
of  nature.  External  nature,  in  order  profitably  to  display  her 
resources,  produces  a  class  of  vegetation  suitable  and  appropriate 
to  our  climate;  and  thus  equal,  though  dissimilar,  beauty  is 
given,  as  is  to  be  found  amid  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics. 
But  our  historical  painters,  in  order  to  approximate  to  the 
greatness  of  their  predecessors  of  a  different  nation  and  by-gone 
age,  have  endeavoured  to  reach  their  end  by  labouring  at  works 
of  precisely  identical  form  and  pretension,  rather  than  by  deve- 
loping the  resources  at  their  own  command,  and  so  rivalling 
them  on  other  ground. 

It  is  true,  many  among  the  greatest  Italian  masters-— those,  at 
least,  of  latter  date — often  took  subjects  foreign  to  their  belief, 
and  estranged  from  their  sympathies,  embodied  classic  fables,  and 
yet  produced  master-pieces,  of  their  kind.  But  if  we  examine 
closely,  we  shall  find  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  the  manner  of 
performance,  almost  exclusively,  not  (as  it  should  be)  subordi- 
nately,  that  excites  our  admiration^  All  is  merged  in  the  dis- 
play of  power ;  not  the  power  exerted  in  the  subject  chosen. 

1 1  was  not  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  themselves  worked.  Their 
art  was  always  exclusively  national.  It  was  always  their  own  re- 
ligion and  poetry  Greek  artists  embodied,  their  own  history  and 
their  own  heroes  they  celebrated.  It  was  feeling  natural  and 
appropriate  to  themselves,  which  prompted  their  working ;  the 
sympathies  of  their  own  people  to  which  they  appealed,  and 
satisfied.  And  do  their  productions  the  less  or  the  more,  on 
this  account,  interest  us?  What  was  the  consequence  of  the 
alien  Greek  influence  upon  Roman  art,  but  degradation  and 
inefficiency  ?  The  Greek  system  of  wot  king  should  be  that  of 
every  nation.  It  has  never  been  through  the  aid  of  others, 
greatness  has  been  attained  in  any  school.  It  must  proceed 
from  themselves,  and  from  none  besides. 

It  was  thiis,  with  the  early  Italians  and  Germans.  It  was 
thus,  the  excellence  of  all  that  has  proved  enduring  of  Flemish 
and  Dutch  art,  was  attained.  Who  now  expends  a  thought 
on  the  hosts  of  imitators,  lackeys  to  the  Italians,  with 
which  Holland  and  the  low  countries  were,  at  one  time,  filled? 
It  was  by  cherishing  and  developing  their  own  peculiar  genius, 
by  working  out  that  amount  of  power  actually  accorded  to 
tbem^  they  established  a  claim  on  our  respect  and  admiration. 
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Thu8>  also^  was  it^  early  English  art  was  formed^  and  SOS*' 
tainedy  until  annihilated  through  the  agency  of  religious  chan- 
ges. But  it  is  by  no  means  marvellous^  that  when  revived  a 
centui^  since,  its  steps  should  at  first  have  proved  faltering  and 
undecided.  After  so  long  a  period  of  inanition^  that  its  sight 
should  have  been  somewhat  confused,  was  only  natural,  and 
accordant  with  those  conditions  of  development  to  which  all  art 
is  subject.  There  is  no  greater  disadvantage  to  a  school,  than 
its  not  having  grown  up  with  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and 
gathered  strength  as  the  nation  generally  advanced  in  vigour. 
It  is  almost  fatal  to  its  right  formation,  its  healthful,  hopeful 
vitality.  When  art  once  again  started  into  life  among  us,  it 
was  without  a  foundation — a  blossom  without  a  root.  It  had 
passed  through  no  long  struggling  infancy.  It  had  received  no 
rough,  self-acquired  early  education.  It  had  not  sought  its  way 
to  the  light,  and  found  it,  toiifully  and  painfully,  by  degrees. 
It  at  once  found  itself  invested  with  a  certain  amount  of  me- 
chanical  excellence,  the  product  not  of  its  own  efibrts,  but  of 
those  of  others.  While  striving  to  attain  the  greatness  hereto- 
fore reached  by  other  nations :  unable  to  retrace  its  steps ;  thus 
Working  its  way  forwards  by  returning  to  the  point  whence  such 
had  started,  and  where  itself  had  previously  stopped  short ;  it 
could  not  do  other,  in  the  commencement,  than  content  itself 
with  the  mere  reproduction  of  that  artistic  manifestation,  previ- 
ously relied  on  by  those  who  in  the  race  had  so  much  exceeded  it. 

That  which  contributed  to  prevent  so  long  the  attainment  of 
a  fuller  knowledge,  and  more  healthful  manner  of  working,  con- 
sisted in  the  partial  views  entertained  respecting  the  truly  ele- 
vated in  art.  On  this  there  constantly  has  been,  and  yet  continoes 
to  prevail,  much  misconception  and  obliquity  of  vision.  Banry 
and  Fuseli  deemed  no  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  of '  high 
art,'  unless  its  subject  were  one  prescriptively  entitling  it  to 
such  distinction,  unless  it  were  '  historical.'  This  system  of 
judgment  was  carried  by  them  and  others  to  a  most  ludicroQS 
extent.  Fuseli  could  see  nothing  in  Hogarth  or  Qainsborough— 
men  whose  works  will  be  remembered  and  loved,  when  his  own 
canvasses  shall  be  forgotten,  but  occasion  for  slight  and  con- 
tempt. The  meanest  attempt  in  the  '  grand '  style,  was  in  bit 
eyes  worthier  of  notice  than  the  noblest  genius  otherwise  em- 
ployed. The  domestic,  with  him,  wa?  vu/>gar;  landscape,  to* 
pography.  According  to  such  devotees  of  the  historical,  the 
finest,  subtilest  effort  of  thought  and  observation,  in  any  other 
channel,  must  class  below  the  most  indifferent  piece  within  that 
dignified  circle.  As  if  in  poetry,  all  greatness  were  circumscribed 
to  the  epic ;  and  the  most  tedious  effusion  in  that  sort  were  to 
take  precedence  of  the  exquisitest  lyric,  yet  poured  forth  firom 
deepest  intensity  of  human  emotion. 
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All  set  diissifications  must  necessarily  proTe^  and,  in  fiict, 
alwiiys  are^  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceive more  impotent  or  absurd,  than  that  system  of  classifi- 
cation customary  among  writers  on  painting.  After  aissigning 
a  particular  designation  to  one  description  of  subjects^  styling  such 
'historical/ they  confess  inability  to  proceed  further,  by  compre- 
hensively and  accurately  applying  the  term  '  genre/  or  subject 
pieces,  to  all  besides,  with  the  exception  of  portrait  and  land- 
scape. Even  the  definition  '  historical  *  itself,  is  confined  within 
very  narrow,  illogical  limits.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  region  of 
the  historic  is  continually  being  extended  as  the  world  advances^ 
According  to  the  ordinary  meaning,  to  be  '  historical/  a  subject 
must  belong  to  a  certain  Well  known,  worn-out  range.  If  it  do 
not,  however  historical  it  be,  in  fact,  it  is  not  admitted  within 
the  ranks.  And  of  course,  those  works  having  only  social  infer- 
ence to  past  times,  essentially  of  all,  the  most  historic,  are  en- 
tirely excluded.  In  a  similar  spirit,  to  many  works  the  desig- 
nation '  historical  anecdotes,'  is  often  given  ;  merely  because  the 
subject  is  not  identical  with  any  of  those  previously  chosen  by 
the  Italians ;  though,  in  reality,  more  purely  historical  than  half 
the  pictures  that  pass  under  that  name.  What  were  the  sub- 
jects of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  religious  and  traditional 
pictures,  now  orthodoxly  termed  '  historical/  but  ecclesiastical 
and  historical  fables,  or  at  best,  '  anecdotes,^  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  expression  is  employed  by  modern  classi- 
fiers? 

All  these  impotent  distinctions  (and  we  only  notice  them  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  thus  much,)  have  their  common  origin 
in  the  slavish  adherence  to  past  forms  of  art- development — the 
lack  of  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  present,  the  narrow- 
mindedness,  in  fact,  characteristic  of  those  who  often  sincerely 
love  and  appreciate  ancient  art,  but  are  incapable  of  applying 
the  lessons  thence  to  be  learned.  Hence  all  the  cant  and  flatu- 
lence on  the  subject.  Hence  all  the  big  talk  about  the  '  grand 
style.*  This,  too,  so  frequently  from  men  who  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  it,  but  at  second  hand,  from  others,  parrot- 
like ;  who  in  their  hearts  prefer  any  other  style  :  as  is  saliently 
evidenced  by  the  absurd  discrepancy  between  the  perpetual  fer- 
vent talk  among  English  connoisseurs,  about  the  Italians,  and 
their  henrtY  patronage  of.  the  Dutch.  Why  are  they  not  honest 
enough,  and  manly  enough,  at  once  boldly  to  avow  their  prefer- 
ence, and  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  justify  it;  at  the  least, 
attempt  some  justification  ? 

We  of  the  present  day  have  undoubtedly  advanced  somewhat 
beyond  the  contracted  vision  of  Barry  and  Fuseli.  But  there  is  still 
too  much  of  the  old  feeling  remaining.    As  to  the  choice  of  sub- 
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jects  generally,  Haydon  for  example,  was  one  who  saw  by  no 
means  clearlv.  There  was  too  much  of  the  narrow,  restricted 
meaning  about  his  conception  of  '  high  art/  He  penetrated 
scarce  deeper  than  his  predecessors  into  the  real  extent  of  its 
field  of  working  in  this  modern  time.  Though  not  so  blind  aa 
Barry,  who  would  devote  himself  to  some  stale^  worn-out  theme 
from  pagan  mythology,  and  then  confidently  look  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  beholders  |  he  yet  did  not  arrive  at  any  sure  no- 
tions on  this  head.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  take  any 
subject  from  ancient  or  modern  history  indiscriminately,  suit- 
able for  the  illustration  of  some  '  great  principle ;'  as  in  his  pro« 
jected  designs  for  the  House  of  Lords.  This  on  the  ftee  of  it 
shows  plausible  enough  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
art  advances  itself  or  the  world  much,  by  thus  stepping  forth  as 
a  professed  schoolmistress.  The  little  good  she  is  by  these 
means  enabled  to  eflFect,  can  be  much  more  forcibly  and  ade- 
quately accomplished,  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble  in  other 
more  legitimate  channels.  This  mode  of  impressing  tangible 
truths,  through  the  agency  of  pictorial  representation,  is  anala- 
gous  to  that  once  so  fashionable,  of  conveying  sound  moral 
precepts  through  the  instrumentality  of  lengthy  poems :  a  very 
round-about  way  of  compassing  a  simple  object. 

In  all  cases,  the  truth  of  a  work  of  art  is  manifold^  not  finite. 
It  lies  at  the  heart,  not  on  the  surface.  High  efforts  of  painting 
or  sculpture,  like  those  of  poetry,  are  full  of  purpose  and  signifi* 
cance  to  those  whose  perceptions  arc  fine  enough  to  detect  such. 
But,  those  of  the  two  former  departments  of  universal  art  more 
especially ;  they  are  suggesiivCy  not  didactic,  in  their  influence ; 
their  teaching  rather  to  be  felt,  than  expressed.  It  is  by  means 
of  a  powerful  alchemy  our  moral  and  intellectual  being  is 
reached,  and  an  inborn  yearning  within  us  satisfied.  It  is  a 
subtile  impulse  that  is  exerted,  not  to  be  reproduced  in  other 
form.  Whenever  it  can,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure  very  little  has 
been  clone.  For  it  is  here,  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
powers  of  one  department  of  art  have  alone  been  rightly  de- 
veloped, when  the  peculiar  language  it  speaks  cannot  be  trans* 
lated  without  severest  loss. 

Far  preferable  to  Haydon's  plan  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted,  of  covering  the  walls  of  the  new  House  of  Lords  with 
scenes  from  our  national  history.  If  this  be  done  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  subjects  chosen,  and  of  art,  '  principles '  will  b^ 
found  deducible  enough,  as  from  the  written  history,  by  thoeo 
who  need  them.  Far  more  important  truth  also  will  be  there. 
The  real  mission  of  art  is  not  that  of  a  moralist  or  of  a  metaphy- 
sician; but  the  interpretation  of  truth,  more  subtile,  and  less 
readily  conveyable ;  the  truth  appreciable  hy/eelinff,  not  by  simple 
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intellect.  If  the  artist  sedulously  and  accurately  obey  nature, 
and  his  own  genuine  impulses,  much  else  too,  besides  what  was 
in  the  first  instance  present  to  liis  owu  mind,  M'ill  alwavs 
follow,  with  others. 

In  regard  to  the  absolutely  true,  genuine  directions  for  the 
right  exerticm  of  a  national  Enghsh  art,  the  utmost  uncertainty 
still  seems  to  prevail  with  many  amongst  us.  We  every  year  in 
our  exhibitions  see  great  talent  manifested  in  the  most  hetero- 
geneous modes':  a  scene  from  a  modern  novel,  jostling  an  em- 
bodiment of  a  worn-out  classic  fable.  In  this  latter,  whatever 
extrinsic  beauty  and  artistic  excellence  may  be  attained,  the 
sympathy  with  the  subject  needful  to  the  right  healthful  de- 
velopment of  the  artistes  mind,  and  that  requisite  in  the  spec- 
tator being,  of  course,  entirely  wanting.  Not  very  much  longei"^ 
however,  shall  we  continue  to  be  led  away  by  more  high  S'und- 
ing  words  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere.  Not  very  much  longer 
will  obedience  be  rendered  by  any,  among  the  thoughtful,  to 
connoisseur  prejudices  or  conventional  distinctions. 

Let  our  artists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  whatever  field  they 
work,  have  faith  in  nature.  It  little  matters  what  form  art 
assume,  if  that  be  there.  It  teaches  the  artist  all  things.  It  is 
that  which  of  itself  sufiices,  which  imparts  genuineness  and 
greatness  to  all  it  touches,  and  which,  in  fit  hands,  is  sufficient 
foundation,  however  apparently  mean  and  obscure  the  theme, 
for  the  noblest  realizations.  What,  in  poetry,  is  at  the  root  of 
our  preference  of  Shakspere  and  the  romantic  drama,  to  the 
followers  of  the  classic,  but  the  superior  truth  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  former  worked  ?  All  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
and  Shakspere  most,  had  undoubting  faith  in  human  nature. 
The  followers  of  the  classic  drama  never  possessed  this  faith. 
They  have  always  endeavoured  by  some  factitious  means  to 
improve  upon  human  nature,  to  make  it  show  grand  and  mag- 
nificent, and  raise  it  above  itself.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  modern  times  at  least,  they  have  succeeded  in  totally  nullify- 
ing and  falsifying  it.  It  is  this  faith  we  need  in  art,  as  to 
nature  generally,  whether  human,  or  external  and  material. 

In  two  directions,  English  art  has  already  put  forth  develop- 
ments, which,  in  more  especial  manner,  call  for  note.  Through 
the  medium  of  landscape  and  the  domestic,  it  has  found  an 
articulate  utterance  for  itself,  distinct  and  individual. 

It  is  the  latter  to  which  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  ad- 
verting further  here.  For  this  school,  of  the  dramatically* 
domestic,  has  had  its  very  origin  with  us. 

Wilkie,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  here 
led  the  way  for  the  present  race  of  men.  Hogarth,  however, 
was  its  original  founder,  half  a  century  before.     He  was  at 
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once  our  firsts  and  greatest,  in  this  manner  of  working ;  the 
greatest  thinker  this,  or  indeed,  any  other  department  of  Eng- 
lish art  has  produced:  into  his  works  a  larger  amount  of 
thought  being  infused,  than  into  those  of  any  other  native 
artist.  Though  Hogarth's  mind  was  so  original  that  his  pro- 
ductions stand  entirely  by  themselves,  apart  from  those  of  all 
others,  yet  the  subject-matter  of  his  works  was  always  selected 
from  domestic  and  ordinary,  actual  life.  And,  of  course,  he 
must  be  classed  accordingly.  If  geniality  be  taken  as  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  this  style,  few  could  be  classed  as  among 
its  followers  more  correctly.  Beneath  all  his  stern  satire,  a 
genial,  kindly,  sympathetic  spirit  is  at  work  ever.  Because,  how- 
ever, his  satire  is  on  the  surface  most  observable,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  taken  for  granted,  nothing  could  remain  behind. 
That  his  tragic  power  was  equal  to  that  of  his  humour  and  wit, 
is  now  acknowledged.  And,  how  any  one  can  look  at  such 
pictures  as  the  '  Distressed  Poet '  or  the  ^  Enra^d  Musician,' 
and  not  recognize  the  kindly  sympathizing  feeling,  latent 
throughout,  as  impressed  tangibly  on  every  incident,  to  us  seems 
inconceivable.  We  mention  these  two,  as  examples  of  complete 
abandonment  on  his  part  to  the  feeling.  Its  influence  is  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with,  negligently  thrown  into  others  of  his 
works  of  sterner  character. 

Wilkie  revived  the  domestic  school ;  as  far  as  the  present 
generation  is  concerned,  he  founded  it.  To  these  two,  must  the 
great  credit  be  rendered  when  considering  this  school.  No- 
thing more  clearly  testifies  to  its  genuine  English  character, 
than  that  two  different  men  at  separate  intervals,  and  under 
entirely  opposite  influences,  from  the  unaided  promptings  of 
their  own  intellect  and  feeling,  should  thus  have  led  the  way, 
and  have  achieved  the  highest  individual  excellence.  Here,  in 
truth,  there  does  exist  the  fullest  scope  for  exertion ;  a  noble  field 
wherein  to  work.  Whatever  may  be  roundly  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  in  high  hands, — with  such  men  as  Hogarth,  Wilkie, 
Leslie,  Edwin  Landseer,  (when  minglinghuman  emotion  with  his 
favourite  subjects  for  the  exhibition  of  his  rare  power,)  Mnlready, 
and  some  among  those  younger  men,  who,  in  our  own  day, 
have  risen  up  and  compassed  so  much, — as  Webster,  Frith,  and 
others,  this  is  as  fully  a  development  of  '  high  art'  as  any* 
This  really  is  a  manifestation  in  one  direction  of  our  national 
spirit.  It  does  iu  some  measure  address  itself  to  our  sympa- 
thies, and  satisfy  our  intellectual  wants.  Ample  room,  too^ 
may  be  here,  and  already  has  been  found,  for  the  infusion  of 
ideal  feeling,  and  the  exertion  of  a  poetic  influence.  The  mate- 
rial for  such  is  always  at  hand,  near  and  around  us,  for  him 
whose  vision  is  sufficiently  clear  and  healthful  to  recognise  it 
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It  is  not  from  scarcity  of  poetic  food  the  world  ever  starves^  but 
from  lack  of  eyesight. 

In  this  direction  aloue^  the  destiny  of  Enghsh  art  has  already 
proved  very  high.  By  appealing  to  the  characteristic  domestic 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  national  heart,  most  noble  func- 
tions have  been,  and  yet  remain  to  be  performed.  In  poetry 
and  in  general  literature,  the  most  important  results  have  been 
reached,  by  making  a  general  appeal  in  this  matter.  And  it 
has  been  practically,  though  not,  perhaps,  theoretically  felt  in 
painting,  that  results  similar  might  be  attaiued  there. 

Aoy  other  actual  continuous  development  of  a  national  art, 
besides  these  two  of  landscape  and  the  domestic,  we  have  not 
yet  had.  In  portrait — that  department  of  art  wherein  true 
greatness  is  rarest  of  achievement,  the  works  of  Beynolds  stand 
alone,  in  their  deep-reaching  truth  of  characterization,  and  other 
lower  artistic  excellence ;  in  spirit  and  in  substance  isolated  from 
all  that  has  succeeded;  though  occasional  right-working  — 
taken  in  a  high  exclusive  sense,  even  here  we  have  had,  from  the 
time  of  Reynolds's  own  contemporaries — Hogarth  and  Gains- 
borough, to  our  own. 

In  regard  to  the  poetically  directed  efforts  of  men  such  as  Hil- 
ton, Etty,  and  latterly  Frost  in  all  which,  with  a  fundamentally 
defective  system  of  artistic  working,  so  much  of  truth  and  beauty 
is  combined ;  and  those  wholly  original  productions  of  such  other 
fine  and  beautiful  spirits  as  Stothard,  Eastkke,  and  Leslie ;  these 
can  scarce  by  themselves  be  considered,  as  amounting  to  more  than 
the  unordered  commencement y  of  tiught  approaching  a  fresh  original 
strain  of  artistic  manifestation  in  this  particular  department. 

To  perform  his  work  aright  in  this  field,  the  painter  must  not 
content  himself  with  mere  subservience  to  the  poet.  He  must  not 
simply  follow  in  the  trail  of  the  other's  conception,  but  must 
work  along  with  him.  He  must  not  be  a  mere  illustrator,  but  an 
orginator;  in  fact,  substantially  a  poet  himself,  in  some  sort,  a 
creator.  He  must  naturalise  the  poet's  thought  in  his  own 
soil,  incorporating  with  it  his  own  ideas,  and  impressing  on  it 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  It  should  be  but  the  parent  of  a 
succession  of  others  in  his  mind,  and  thus  in  the  end,  but  the 
key-note  to  his  fresh  harmony. 

The  consequence  ul  most  having  pursued  an  insuperably  difS- 
cult,  and  were  it  attainable,  incomplete  mode — that  of  mere  servile 
translation — has  been,  that  little  besides  relative  failure  has  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  to  expound  our  national  poetry.  Our  painters, 
with  few  exceptions  of  comparatively  recent  date,  have  not  proved 
equal  to  the  task.  They  have  not  transferred  or  manifested  poetic 
thought  on  their  canvass.  TJhe  letter  but  not  the  spirit  has 
been  fulfilled.    Though  some  have  done  fine  things  in  their 
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way ;  none,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Leslie,  have  stood 
forth  as  th^fellow-workers  of  those  whom  they  would  illustrate. 
Thev  have  not  shown  themselves  of  the  same  mould  with  their 
poetic  brethren,  nor  seated  themselves  beside  them. 

Modern  poetry  is  somewhat  restricted  in  its  available  range. 
That  of  the  present  century,  as  manifested  by  the  highest  poets 
of  their  respective  generations,  has  been,  and  still  remains,  essen- 
tially contemplative  in  its  imagination,  often  addressed  directlv 
to  the  mind  and  heart,  without  reference  to  material  or  avail- 
able form.  This  we  find  in  Wordsworth  exclusively,  in  Coleridge 
and  Shelley  commonly ;  and  in  our  own  immediate  day,  in  much 
of  Tennyson,  Hood,  Browning,  and  others  of  onr  better  poets  ; 
in  all  of  whom  the  learning  is  for  the  most  part  spiritual.  This 
offers  ground  for  exultation, on  the  score  of  its  proceeding  from  an 
extension  of  the  field  of  poetry ;  new  developments  having  thus 
arisen,  and  objects  and  events,  previously  never  esteemed  capable 
of  such  uses,  being  made  subservient  to  the  poet's  purposes.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  afibrds  occasion  for  regret,  as  separating  the 
working  range  of  the  two  arts,  as  tending  to  estrange  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  The  food  on  which  the  one  can  profitably  sub- 
sist, i^  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  other.  The  subjects 
which  ofttimes  have  received  such  a  glory  at  the  hands  of  the 
poet,  and  over  which  the  brightest  hues  of  heaven  have  by  hitn 
been  shed,  are  inadequate  and  useless  to  the  painter. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  moderQ 
poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  melo-dramatic  influences  hang- 
ing by  it  on  the  other^  there  is  here  to  be  found  fit  food  for  the 
painter,  if  this  latter  will  only  look  for  it :  with  far-reaching,  intel- 
ligent eye,  seeking  for  material  suitable  to  his  purpose.  Coleridge 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Such  poems  as  '  Youth  and  Age/ 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  where  to  a  subtile  spirit  of  contem- 
plative thought  is  united  the  deepest  imaginative  feeling,  are 
only  leading  instances  of  the  glory  capable  of  being  achieved  by 
this  art,  on  ground  where  the  other  can  never  enter.  Nothing 
whatever,  again,  could  be  done  towards  idealising  on  canvass 
some  others  of  his  productions,  in  their  own  poetic  indiriduali^ 
most  exquisite,  such,  for  instance,  as  '  Love  ;'  no  better  realisa- 
tion of  which  should  we  ever  get,  than  a  common-place  affair  of 
a  young  man  wooing  a  pretty  girl ;  as  waa  done  to  perfection  a 
year  or  two  since,  by  Cope.  Much  of  his  poetry,  however, 
affords  the  fulless  scope  for  the  master.  We  must  not  confound 
the  common-place,  ineritable,  from  the  character  of  the  sufajeot, 
with  that  flowing  from  the  artist's  own  inefficiency.  Christabd 
is  throughout  a  continuous  shifting  picture.  What  opportunity 
there  lies  for  deep,  contrasted  beauty,  in  the  forest  scene,  where 
Christabel  prays :  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  wintry,  deaobte 
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landscape,  that  kneeling  form^  with  the  cold  moonlight  glancing 
down^  arising  in  her  sprin^^  freshness  and  delicacy^  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  chastened  earthly  purity.  Again,  what  scope  for 
elevated,  subtile  human  expression,  such  as  Leslie  himself,  or 
Eastlake  (and,  at  the  present  day,  these  alone),  might  worthily 
irender,  in  her  heaven-raised  countenance,  when  awakening  from 
the  trance.    And  so,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  same  poem. 

In  Shelley,  a  much  wider  field  presents  itself,  than  in  Colcr 
lidge.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  contemplative  imagi- 
nation and  metaphysical  speculation,  many  are  the  sensuous 
shapes  of  beauty,  fit  for  art's  purposes,  called  up  by  this  poet : 
as  in  *  Cenci,'  *  Prometheus  Unbound,'  and  even  in  portions 
of  the  '  Revolt  of  Islam,'  apart  from  its  obscurities.  In 
oar  own  day,  what  fine  opportunity  exists  for  the  elevated 
working  of  a  fellow-artist,  amid  that  world  of  tangible  (apart 
from  the  purely  spiritual)  creations  of  beauty,  we  possess  at  the 
hands  of  Tennyson  1 

In  sculpture,  less  than  in  any  other  department  of  our  art, 
it  has  been  done.  The  only  directions  in  which  it  has  ever  been 
legitimately  employed  among  us,  consist  of  monumental  and 
portrait  sculpture.  No  other  development  do  we  possess.  Fof 
it  is  impossible  to  give  rank,  as  such,  to  the  classic  copying,  and 
aimless,  purposeless  trifling,  with  which,  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, our  sculptors  amuse  themselves.  Contrary  to  the  course 
of  art  in  Greece  and  Italy,  where  sculpture  far  preceded  paint- 
ing, in  attaining  excellence,  our  sculptors  have  lagged  lament- 
ably behind  our  painters.  They  seem  only  very  occasionally 
to  have  harboured  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  modern  sculp- 
ture was  born  to  any  other  function,  after  supplying  us  with 
monuments  and  portraits,  but  that  of  the  eternal,  sickening, 
verbatim  reproduction  of  the  old  classic  embodiments. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  degrading  to  art  in  general,  or 
more  contrary  to  its  first  essential  principles  of  being,  than  this 
mechanical  manufacturing,  this  interminable  squeezing  of  beauty 
out  of  a  set,  lifeless  round  of  subjects :  cupids  with  bows, 
cnpids  without,  cupids  in  a  platter ;  dancing  nymphs,  and  re- 
posing nymphs,  and  nymphs  preparing  to  bathe ;  and  so  on. 
What  is  it  all,  but  playing  at  art ;  bartering  its  power,  and  in- 
fluence, and  heart-homage,  for  toys,  and  nonentities,  and  lip 
applause  ?  Surely  in  the  range  of  our  own  poetry  alone,  there 
exists  inexhaustible  scope  for  noble  exertion ;  more  extended, 
even,  than  that  it  presents  to  painting.  For  that  which  under 
the  hands  of  the  painter  is  incapable  of  being  other  than  com- 
mon-place, often  admits  of  entire  idealization  amid  the  severity 
and  simplicity  of  sculpture. 

None  of  those,  however,  who  have  cultivated  the  so-called 
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'  poetic  sculptare/  have  perceived  this.  And  the  grouiid  of  the 
ill  success  of  those,  who,  like  Banks  and  others,  have  devoted 
themselves  thereto,  has  Iain  entirely  in  themselves.  They  have 
never  looked  beyond  their  studio.  All  they  have  conceived  to 
be  their  part,  has  been  the  continuance  of  the  classic  manufac- 
ture, with  as  much  mechanical  skill  as  may  have  been  attainable; 
and  thepatron^s,  without  scruple,  to  expend  his  floating  capital  in 
such  satisfactory  investments.  Our  great  sculptor,  Flaxman,  did 
in  the  seauel,  see  further  than  this.  He  was  long  the  slave  of  the 
antique,  out,  in  the  end,  he  departed  more  and  more  from  it  in 
practice.  In  his  religious  monuments,  he  struck  out  an  entirely 
new  course,  that  of  simple,  scriptural  composition.  Into  this 
he  threw  an  appropriate  severe,  protestant  character,  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  antique,  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  that  of 
Bcmanism,  on  the  other.  Otherwise,  (in  marble,  that  is,  apart 
from  his  designs),  he  possessed  either  no  desire  or  no  opportunity 
of  proceeding  further  than  the  rest. 

Even  where  modem  sculptors  are  compelled  to  take  modem 
material  for  embodiment,  as  in  public  statues,  they  yet  cling  to 
antique  costume.  The  false  taste,  for  the  most  part  abolished  by 
^est,  in  our  historical  painting,  still  prevails  in  our  sculpture.  As 
long  as  this  continues,  nothing  great  can  here  be  looked  for.  None, 
however,  have  hitherto  arisen,  possessed  of  sufficient  originality 
or  courage,  voluntarily  to  discard  the  worn-out,  degrading 
prejudices  that  reign  among  artists  and  connoisseors ;  and  to 
follow  the  example  already  set  in  painting.  Our  senators  still 
sit  in  all  the  borrowed  dignity  of  the  sculptured  toga;  oar 
warriors  and  poets  stand  in  loose,  incomprehensible  array, — by 
the  imaginative,  styled  robes, — by  the  profane,  dressing-gowns. 
Stimulated  by  public  common-sense,  modifications  have  latterly 
sometimes  been  attempted :  loose,  indeterminate  struggles  to 
escape  the  fetters  of  an  ignorant  pedantry,  generally  resulting, 
however,  in  a  mongrel  compromise  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  stricter  adherence  to  the 
antique  fashion. 

Let  us,  instead  of  living  for  ever  in  the  past — an  artificial, 
unreal  life — live  a  new,  earnest  one,  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  We  are,  perhaps,  advancing  towards  a  time  when  more 
imposing  manifestations  of  art  than  any  we  have  yet  had,  will 
be  developed, — when,  out  of  the  confusion,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  present,  certainty  and  order  will  shape  themselves.  What 
may  prove  the  course  of  development  of  such  new  forms,  is  not 
now  with  distinctness  to  be  pronounced.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  greatness  will  lie  in  the  artist's  really  seeimg  the 
right  way,  and  following  it.  Of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  thejf 
will  not,  £f  genuine,  consist  of  a  vain  reproduction.    All  hialoij 
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tends  to  prove  this.  Whether  we  take  Greeks  or  Italians^  we 
^hall  find  the  same  principle  ever  unconsciously^  but  surely 
acted  on  in  the  creation  of  enduring  excellence :  that  Of  «e(^- 
reliance^  the  result  of  a  natural^  inherent  vitality,  preventing 
their  artists  from  long  depending  on  any  others  than  themselves* 
A.ccording  as  this  intrinsic,  eternal  constituent  of  all  genuine 
^  ower  was  more  or  less  present,  was  a  larger  or  smaller  amount 
•i  genuine  success  obtained.  This  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
greatness  in  art ;  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  degree.  And 
tiie  same  noble  results  which  have  attended  its  presence  in  some 
developments  of  our  art^  would  follow  its  adoption  in  the  rest* 
Without  it^  we  arrive  at  nothing  but  falsehood  and  perversion : 
spurious,  unreal  mockerie$  of  excellence^  reflexes  of  the  past^ 
shadows  for  substance. 
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Art.  VII. — Five  Years  in  the  East.    By  R.  N.  Uutton.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Thssb  are  two  volumes  of  light,  pleasant  reading,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  give  '  a  matter  of  fact  account  of  places  and  people.' 
They  consist  of  the  observations  made  during  different  voyages, 
and  embrace,  therefore,  a  much  larger  number  of  places  than 
would  be  visited  in  any  one  trip.  Those  readers  who  seek  for 
eastern  romance  will  be  disappointed,  but  such  as  are  content 
with  simple  information,  conveyed  in  an  unpretending  style^ 
and  accompanied  by  remarks  which,  in  general,  are  indicative 
of  good  sense  and  sound  feeling,  will  be  pleased  with  the  insight 
afforded  into  the  condition  and  habits  of  various  people.  The 
outward  voyage,  which  is  described  at  disproportioned  lengthy 
occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1844,  and  was  distin-^ 
guished  by  no  circumstance  of  extraordinary  interest.  Mr. 
Hntton  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  making  himself  at  home 
on  both  elements,  and  was  consequently  cheerful  where  many 
others  would  have  been  depressed  or  irritable.  He  is  no  be- 
liever in  the  monotony  of  a  sea  life,  but  found  both  amusement 
and  information  in  the  circumstances  which  daily  occurred. 
We  are  sorry  to  note  his  remarks  on  the  habits  of  religious 
people,  in  the  account  given  of  the  mode  in  which  Sunday  is 
observed  at  sea«  When  he  speaks  of  the  '  would-be-good  people 
OB  shore/  and  represents  their  time  as  employed  '  in  intermm* 
able  and  worse  than  idle  controversies,  upon  points  which  they 
do  not  understand^  and  whose  only  tendency  is  to  foster  the 
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principles  of  self-sufficiency  and  dissent/  he  evidently  goes 
beyond  his  record,  and  talks  of  matters  on  which  he  is  unio'* 
formed.  His  language  betokens  the  common  prejudice  of  irre^^ 
ligious  men,  and  serves  rather  to  discredit  his  judgment,  than 
to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  British  sailors. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  religious  people  are  faulty  in  many 
respects,  and  that,  in  well  conducted  ships,  the  forms  of  Chris* 
tian  worship  are  observed  on  a  portion  of  the  Sunday,  but  it  still 
remains  an  indisputable  fact,  that  irreligion  and  manifold  vices 
are  the  general  characteristics  of  our  seamen.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  stating  this  fact.  We  should  not  even  have  alluded 
to  it,  but  for  the  strong  expressions  of  our  author,  whose  zeal  in 
this  matter  evidently  exceeds  his  discretion,  and  prompts  hfm  to 
a  hasty  judgment  on  topics  with  which  he  is  very  partially 
acquainted.  Happily,  he  does  not  again  advert  to  the  subject, 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  other  and  more  interesting  portions  of 
his  work.  Near  the  Line  they  were  becalmed  for  some  days, 
and  during  the  night  the  stars  were  observed  down  to  the  very 
horizon. 

'  A  curious  circumstance/  says  Mr.  Hutton.  '  occurred  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  with  reference  to  stars  being  visible  so  low  in  a  calm. 
We  were  in  company  with  five  other  ships,  which  were  also  waiting 
for  the  breeze  ;  and  in  such  situations  vessels  are  of\en  brought  much 
closer  together  by  little  flaws  of  wind,  without  having  apparently  been 
moving.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  a  good  look  out  during 
the  night,  that  these  other  ships  did  not  come  too  near.  At  about 
ten  o'clock,  the  officer  of  the  watch  reported  a  light  on  the  starboard 
bow,  and  the  captain  accordingly  went  on  deck  to  look  for  the  vessel. 
There  was  the  light  plainly  visible,  but,  upon  watching  it  for  a  short 
time,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  just  rising  out 
of  the  water,  but  so  large,  and  apparently  so  close,  as  fully  to  war- 
rant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  vessel's  light,  especially  as  one  was 
known  to  be  in  that  direction.  But  the  most  absurd  part  of  the  affair 
was,  that,  believing  it  to  belong  to  one  of  the  ships,  the  supposed 
signal  was  answered  by  a  lantern  being  hoisted  at  our  peak  :  this  was 
for  ever  after  a  joke  against  the  officer  who  answered  Jupiter's  signal.' 
—Vol  i.  p.  62,  63. 

The  'Worcester,^  in  which  our  author  sailed,  called  at  Aaoen* 
sion,  and  the  account  given  of  the  island  is  not  likely  to  place  it  in 
the  route  of  pleasure-tourists.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  entirely 
dependent  for  provisions  on  England,  and  is  held  by  the  Admi* 
ralty  as  a  depot  for  stores  for  the  African  station.  There  is  no 
spring  on  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  indebted 
to  the  dew  for  their  supply  of  water.  Rain  does  not  fall  for 
twelve  months  together,  and  numeroat  tanks  and  other  reo^* 
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tacles  are  therefore  placed  wherever  any  dripping  of  the  dew  is 
perceived ;  and  the  water  thus  collected  is  conveyed,  by  means 
of  pipes,  to  the  town,  where  it  is  served  out  every  mornings 
at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  per  day  for  each  person.  The  town  con- 
sists of  about  a  dozen  houses,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
of  course  very  small.  Fishing  excursions  and  a  pic-nic  party  to 
the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountain,  diversified  Mr.  Hutton's 
sqjourn  at  this  uninviting  port,  so  that  the  fortnight  spent  there 
'was  passed  with  less  enuui  than  would  be  supposed  to  be 
inevitably  felt  in  a  place  of  so  dreary  a  description.'  From 
Ascension  he  proceeded  to  St.  Helena,  and  thence  to  the  Cape, 
whence  they  made  sail  for  Calcutta,  of  which  an  extended  and 
interesting  account  is  given.  Some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
be  surprised  at  the  following : — 

'  To  return  to  the  fi^hionable  part  of  Calcutta,  which  answers  to  the 
west  end  of  London,  although  it  is  here  the  east  end.  Were  a  stranger 
suddenly  dropped  into  one  of  the  streets  in  this  part,  and  all  natives^ 
bufidlo  carts,  and  such  other  occupants  of  an  Indian  thoroughfare  re- 
moved, it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  tell  that  he  was  not  in 
an  European  town.  The  shops  display  as  numerous  a  collection  of 
articles  as  those  in  England,  and  on  either  side  of  him  he  sees  mag- 
mhcent  hotels,  equal  to  any»  and  superior  to  the  greater  part,  of  those 
at  home ;  then  there  are  the  carriages  of  the  ladies  going  shopping, 
or  the  gentlemen  on  their  way  to  their  offices,  continually  roiling  past, 
and  all  the  usual  evidences  of  the  luxuries  attendant  upon  wealth, 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  houses  around  him.  All  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
ol  this  being  India  is,  however,  presently  dispelled,  by  the  yelling  of 
fifty  voices,  who  are  incessantly  shouting,  '  Palkee^sahib,'  'Sahib 
palkee,'  in  hopes  of  getting  a  tare  for  their  palanquins,  which  are 
really  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  that  were  ever  devised,  and 
even  superior  to  our  omnibusses,  for  this  reason,  that  they  carry  you 
where  you  like,  set  you  down  at  any  particular  point,  ana  there  wait 
for  two  or  three  hours,  or  half  a  day,  if  you  will,  and  all  for  the  very 
moderate  charge  of  about  two  shillings  a  day.' — lb.  pp.  164,  165. 

There  is  too  much  truth,  we  fear,  in  the  subjoined  passage, 
though,  for  the  honor  of  our  fair  country-women,  we  trust  the 
picture  is  overcharged.  We  give  it,  however,  as  drawn  by  our 
author,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  improved  tone  of 
morals  is  consigaiug  the  system  to  the  category  of  thiugs  that 
were.     Speaking  of  the  race-course,  Mr.  Hutton  says  : — 

'  In  addition  to  its  being  the  favourite  evening  drive,  the  race- 
course is  one  of  the  principal  auction  marts  ibr  the  sale  of  an  article 
of  which  a  large  supply  is  imported  annually  from  England  ;  we 
allude  to  young  kdies,  who  are  sent  out  here  as  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  and  in  the  regular  business  like  manner  consigned  to  an 
agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose  of  them  to   the  best  advantage. 
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For  ibis  purpose,  a  carriage  is  kept,  in  which  the  poor  girl  is  placed, 
after  having  been  made  to  look  as  pretty  as  possible,  and  is  driven 
about  the  race-course  every  evening,  until  she  is  seen,  admired,  and 
bought,  by  some  rich  old  colonel,  whose  age  would  befit  the  cha* 
racier  of  grandfather  better  than  a  husband.  Such  preposterous  alii* 
ances  never  turn  out  happily,  as,  indeed,  how  should  they !  What 
thoughts  or  wishes  can  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  have  in  common 
with  an  old  man  of  sixty  ?  And  such  are  Indian  marriages.  The 
girl  is,  perhaps,  considered  lucky  in  having  caught  a  colonel ;  but 
can  she  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  person  kindly 
provided  by  nature  to  find  her  with  means  to  indulge  in  extrava^nce 
and  live  in  luxury,  which  she  might  otherwise  have  wished  (or  in 
vain :  but  has  it  not  been  obtained  at  the  price  of  happiness,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  does  it  not  involve  a  temptation  lo  crime,  which 
is  almost  too  strong  for  human  frailty  to  withstand  t  So  barefaced 
is  the  system  pursued,  that  should  the  agent  (for  the  girl  herself  is 
not  at  her  own  disposal)  be  on  the  point  of  concludmg  an  agreement 
with  some  young  man  who  has  six  or  seven  hundred  rupees  a  month, 
and  suddenly  hear  of  an  old  man  who  has  a  thousand,  and  who  wishes 
to  become  a  purchaser,  the  first  engagement  is  broken  off,  sams  cere* 
monie,  and  the  young  lady's  affections  !  transferred  to  the  new  lover  ! 
By  these  means,  any  girl  that  is  not  absolutely  ugly  can  acquire  a 
fortune,  the  only  stock  in  trade  that  is  required  being  a  few  dresses, 
and  other  vanities,  and  the  only  art  being  that  of  lolling  gracefully 
in  a  carriage.' — lb.  pp.  161 — 163. 

The  streets  of  Calcutta  are  generally  clean,  and,  in  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  the  town,  broad  and  open.  The  adjutant  acts  the 
part  of  a  scavenger,  and  entitles  himself  to  pubUe  gratitude  by 
immediately  Hearing  away  whatever  would  taint  the  air  by 
becoming  putrid.  '  They  present  a  very  singular  appearmnoe, 
when  collected  together  in  large  numbers  on  any  particular 
building,  for  they  dispose  themselves  at  such  regular  distances, 
and  sit  for  hours  together  so  immoveable,  that  they  might 
readily  be  mistaken  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  for  stone  ornamenta.* 

At  Java,  which  our  author  touched,  on  his  voyage  to  China, 
he  notes  a  curious  fashion,  that  amusingly  illustrates  the 
caprices  of  taste.  White  teeth  are  with  us  universally  coveted, 
but  the  Javanese  are  at  considerable  pains  to  dye  their  teeth 
black,  '  which  they  consider  a  great  ornament,  and  compare  all 
who  prefer  the  natural  colour  to  monkeys  or  dogs.'  It  ia  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  preference,  but  some  of  our  own  habits 
are  equally  absurd.  Speaking  of  the  productions  of  the  iaUnd, 
Mr.  Huttou  says,  referring  to  a  period  prior  to  the  relaxation  •( 
our  conunercial  code, — 

'  It  is  generally  believed  that  anything  which  is  produced  by  us- 
natural  means,  such  as  in  a  hot- house,  etc.,  must  be  ywy  iar  inferioi 
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io  the  same  frait  or  vegetable  when  grown  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  and  that,  therefore,  a  pine  apple  in  India  must  be  vastly  superior 
to  one  grown  with  so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  England;  this^ 
however,  is- not  so,  for  there  is  a  great* difference  between  them  cer- 
tainly, but  the  advantage  is  upon  the  side  of  the  English  one  in  point 
of  flavour;  and  for  this  reason,  that,  although  the  real  native  may  get 
on  best  during  the  day,  when  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  sun, 
yet  it  receives  a  check  at  night  from  the  heavy  dews,  which  its  artifi- 
cial rival  in  the  hot-house  does  not  feel.  It  is,  however^  pleasant  and 
novel  to  the  stranger  just  fresh  from  England,  where  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  a  pine-apple  as  a  treat  for  grand  occasions, 
to  be  able  to  walk  through  fields,  and  pick  one  as  he  would  a  turnip, 
perhaps  taking  a  single  slice  out  of  the  very  best  part,  and  throwing 
away  the  rest  of  one  which  at  home  would  be  worth  a  pound  or  two. 
So  little  are  they  valued  here,  that  they  are  used  for  cleaning  any 
iron  work  which  has  become  very  much  corroded  with  rust,  as  they 
contain  a  most  powerful  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  steel  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Malays  to  steep  tbeif 
creeses  in  the  juice,  which  then  becomes  a  most  deadly  poison,  ren<« 
dering  death  inevitably  consequent  upon  a  wound.' — lb.  pp.  213, 214, 

The  existence  of  the  upas  tree^  of  the  destrnctive  qualities  of 
which  such  fabulous  accounts  are  given,  is  denied;  but  a 
tree  is  said  to  exist,  the  poisonous  quality  of  which  is  con- 
fined to  its  juice.  There  are  few  places  on  which  the  gifts  of 
nature  are  so  abundantly  bestowed  as  Java,  its  whole  extent 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden. 

At  length  they  approached  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  were 
apprized  of  its  vicinity  by  the  appearance  of  large  numbers  of 
fishing-boats,  some  of  which  were  fallen  in  with  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  shore : — 

'  Upon  a  nearer  approach,'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  '  we  perceived  a  small 
boat  evidently  making  for  us,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our  glasses,  we 
could  see  a  man  standing  up  in  her,  and  waving  a  small  red  flag. 
Having  placed  his  boat  in  such  a  position  that  we  must  pass  very 
close  to  him,  he  very  qoietly  lowered  his  sail,  and  waited  for  our 
approach.  As  we  were  now  sailing  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour, 
he  had  not  long  to  remain  idle,  for  in  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  and  then,  watching 
his  opportunity,  and  calculating  his  distance  to  a  nicety,  his  sail  was 
again  hoisted,  and  at  the  next  mmute  the  boat  shot  alongside,  hooked 
on  to  the  ship,  and,  in  a  very  few  seconds  aRerwards,  its  principal 
occupant,  who  was  a  pilot,  was  on  board,  without  our  having  had  the 
trouble  of  stopping,  or  even  slackening  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  in 
order  to  pick  him  up.  So  admirably  do  these  men  manage  their 
boats,  that  it  very  seldom  indeed  occurs  that  they  miss  a  vessel,  let 
her  be  going  ever  so  fast.  Their  first  care,  upon  coming  on  board, 
is  to  inquire,  of  the  first  person  tliey  see,  what  the  captain's  name  is. 
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and  what  ship  be  commanded  before ;  which  information  having  been 
obtained,  they  then  go  up  to  the  captain,  and,  pretending  to  recollect 
a  well-known  face,  address  him  with,  '  Ah,  Captain  Smith,  bow  you 
do  ?  I  'member  you  last  voyage.'  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  assertion,  the  captain  will  probably  reply.  '  Do  you  ;  what  ship 
was  I  in  V  For  this  the  Chinaman  is  prepared,  and  immediately 
answers  correctly.' — lb.  pp.  249,  250. 

The  pilots  are  represented  as  exceedingly  able  men,  rery 
skilful  in  their  profession,  and  distinguished  in  many  cases  by 
the  '  pompous  gravity '  of  their  country.  Hong  Kong,  the  port 
first  made,  affords  safe  anchorage  to  any  number  of  vessels  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  partakes  much  more  of  an  English 
than  of  a  Chinese  appearance.  *  It  contains  many  very  hand- 
some and  well-built  houses,  belonging  to  the  European  part  of 
the  population,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  shops  of  the  natives 
are  good,  well  filled,  and  numerous.^  The  stranger  who  expects 
to  see  much  of  Chinese  habits,  will  be  grievously  disappointed  ; 
for  the  dwellings  and  shops,  the  hotels,  the  loungers,  and  the 
groups  of  naval  and  military  officers  whom  he  sees,  all  bear  the 
impress  of  Europe  rather  than  of  the  region  in  which  they  are 
found.  '  In  fact,^  says  Mr.  Hutton, '  Hong  Kong  is  not  China; 
nothing  about  it  is  Chinese;  and  a  stranger  visiting  Hong 
Kong  only,  would  have  no  more  idea  of  the  manners,  customsj 
and  appearance  of  the  country,  than  if  he  had  never  stirred  out 
of  England.  It  is  literally  nothing  more  than  an  English 
depot,  and  may  be  looked,  upon  as  an  English  town,  to  which  a 
great  number  of  Chinese  tradesmen  have  been  attracted  by  the 
hopes  of  gain.'  Respecting  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  our 
author  takes  the  favorable  side ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  is  good  sense  in  the  following  considerations,  which 
he  urges  on  behalf  of  his  views : — 

'  As  to  its  insalubrity,  too  many  of  our  brave  fellows  have  been  car-* 
ried  off,  to  admit  of  the  fact  being  disputed  ;  but  there  still  remains  this 
question  to  be  answered.  Would  not  any  other  part  of  a  coaatry.  in 
which  fever  and  ague  are  so  prevalent,  have  been  equally  fatal  to  men 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  so  totally  different  a  climate  ?  This  chief 
cause  of  complaint  is,  however,  now  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
removed  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  within  this  lait 
year  or  two,  and  as  good  health  may  now  be  enjoyed  at  Hong  KoDg»  as 
in  any  other  part  of  China.  As  a  proof  of  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  its  state  since  it  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  no  stronger 
argument  can  be  adduced,  than  that  it  is  now  the  head  quarters  of  oar 
principal  merchants,  who  have  removed  here  with  their  wives  and  familUMt 
which  we  should  hardly  suppose  they  would  do,  if  it  still  deserved  the 
ominous  name  of  the  Vallev  of  Death.  The  cause  from  which  this  ori- 
ginated  has  however  now  passed  away,  and  the  attention  of  the  inbabi- 
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tints  having  been  tprne^,  in  self  defence,  to  devising  ^he  best  means  of 
rendering  the  town  healthy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
next  ten  3rears,  the  bills  of  mortality  will  be  able  to  present  a  tolerably 
low  average/' — lb.  p.  257. 

The  merchant  to  whom  their  c^rgp  was  assigned  being  a 
resident  at  the  Portugese  settlement  of  Macao^  thiey  remained 
at  Hong  Kong  only  one  day.  The  appearance  of  the  former 
place  betokens  rapid  decay^  which  is  sufiQciently  accounted  for 
by  the  new  outlets  to  Chinese  commerce,  which  have  recently 
been  opened.  *  What  was  once  a  flourishing  town,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  European  intercourse,  has  now  sunk  into  a  place 
of  little  importance.^     From  Macao  they  proceeded  to  Wham- 

E3a,  whefe,  for  the  first  time,  they  felt  themselves  to  he  in  the 
elestial  Empire. 

'  We  were  now,'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  *  fairly  in  China,  and  evidences  of 
the  country  were  visible  on  all  sides,  but  still  there  were  English  ships 
and  boats,  and  all  the  natives  about  us  speaking  English,  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  bad  been  their  own  language^  which  considerably  spoilt  the 
eflect  of  the  first  arrival.  Still,  however,  there  was  much  to  be  seen 
and  to  be  wondered  at ;  there  Were  the  men  with  their  long  tails  reach- 
ing down  to  the  ground ;  the  women  with  their  frying-pan  faces,  and 
hair  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  tea-pot  handle  ;  and  the  little  children  with 
immense  eyes,  and  a  lump  of  wood  tied  to  their  backs,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  drowned,  in  case  they  should  fall  out  of  the  boats  in 
which  they  were  born,  and  which  will  be  their  only  home.  These  chil- 
dren, when  very  small,  are  carried  by  their  mothers,  on  their  backs; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  woman  either  pulling  or  steering  a 
boat,  with  her  child  fastened  behind  her  by  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth.' — 
lb.  p.  279. 

Whampoa  is  but  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
and  the  latter  place  consequently  attracts  all  visitors.  The 
river  leading  to  it  is  crowded  with  boats,  in  which  a  large 
population  are  born,  live,  and  die.  *They  form  an  entirely 
distinct  portion  of  the  community,  having  regulations  and  laws 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  not  allowed  to  marry  into  the 
families  of  any  but  their  own  people.'  The  utmost  order  pre- 
vails amongst  them,  and  they  are  'clean,  happy,  and  contented.' 
The  Chinese  are  usually  regarded  as  a  faithless  and  perfidious 
people,  but  our  author  contends  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
insufficient  data,  and  that  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  they 
are  strictly  honest.  'With  equal  justice,'  he  says,  'might  a 
foreigner  ascribe  the  same  faults  to  us,  when  his  whole  experi- 
ence has  been  confined  to  the  Ratcliff  Hi^^hway,  which  is  a 
much  fairer  sample  of  the  tradesmen  of  England,  than  Canton 
is  of  those  of  China.'     In  exploring  the  town,  they  witnessed 
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an  occurrence  which  thrilled  them  with  horror^  and  which,  «l 
the  time,  was  regarded  as  confirmatory  of  the  worst  aooonnts 
they  had  received  of  the  moral  state  of  the  community.  We 
give  the  narrative  in  Mr.  Hutton's  own  words : — 

*  At  a  comer  of  a  street  we  perceived  a  man  talking  angrily  to  a 
little  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  appeared,  by  the  r^dity 
of  his  utterance  and  various  gestures,  to  be  making  some  retort  whidi 
increased  the  rage  of  the  man,  who,  becoming  red  in  the  face,  and  ex* 
hibiting  all  the  symtoms  of  excessive  passion,  finally  struck  the  boy  with 
such  force  as  to  knock  him  down  ;  then  kneeling  upon  his  arms  to  pre* 
vent  his  moving,  he  produced  a  knife,  and  drew  it  swiftly  across  the  boy's 
throat,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  struggles  to  prevent  it :  the 
blood  now  flowed  plentifully  over  the  poor  cbuld's  neck,  and  with  the 
most  frightful  expression  of  fiendish  passion,  the  man  walked  off.  Upon 
our  expressing  no  small  surprise  that  such  a  diabolical  murder  should  be 
committed  in  a  public  street  in  broad  daylight,  and  yet  the  murderer  be 
allowed  to  go  unpunished,  our  guide  very  coolly  replied,  that  we  should 
see  what  would  happen  presently.  Our  imagination,  of  course,  pictured 
to  itself  a  mandarin  suddenly  appearing,  and  ordering  the  murderer  to  be 
strangled,  or  some  such  summary  proceeding ;  but  what  was  oar  sar* 
prise  when  we  beheld  the  very  man  who  had  committed  the  deed  come 
quietly  back,  and,  after  lifting  the  boy's  hand  and  letting  it  fall  listlessly 
down  again,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  seeing  if  he  really  had  killed  htm. 
at  length  take  him  by  the  arm  and  raise  him  up,  when,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  the  lad  opened  his  eyes,  and  showed  us  that  the  whole 
affair  had  been  nothing  but  a  trick,  for  the  successful  performance  of 
which  he  proceeded  to  collect  the  small  coins  which  were  being  show* 
ered  in  from  all  sides. 

'  After  having  been  once  seen,  this  trick  has  nothing  so  very  wonderful 
about  it,  as  the  boy  is  of  course  a  confederate,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  throat  cutting  lies  in  the  knife,  which  is  so  contrived  that  the  handle 
contains  a  quantity  of  blood,  wliich,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  is  dis- 
charged on  to  the  boy's  neck  at  the  same  moment  that  the  blade  is 
drawn  across  it ;  but  still  the  whole  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  acting, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  boy  when  dying,  and,  in  order  to  excite 
the  public  sympathy  to  the  highest  possible  point,  a  lad  is  generally 
selected  whose  appearance  is  the  most  interesting,  and  most  likdy  to 
create  the  strongest  feeling  of  compassion.' — lb.  pp.  S09— 311. 

From  China  our  author  proceeded  to  Crylon,  and  thenoe  to 
Bombay.  The  natives  of  the  former  are  n^ presented  as  'a  ¥cit 
effemiuate  and  iudoleut  race  -'  and  the  following  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  them  is  sufficiently  remote  from  our  own 
habits  to  deserve  record.  Whatever  advantages  may  flow  from 
it,  must  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  to  whick 
it  gives  rise  : — 

'  Love  and  courtship  having  gone  on  in  the  usual  way  for  a  sufficieBt 
length  of  time,  until  both  parties  have  decided  upon  fixing  their 
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Upon  the  other,  the  indissoluble  knot  of  hymen  is  not  tied  at  onoe»  for 
fnor  that  they  might  have  occasion  to  repent  it  when  too  late ;  but  by 
mntoal  agreement  they  hve  together  for  three  or  four  months,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  each  other's  tempers,  and  if  the  result  be  satis- 
fisctory,  the  match  is  ratified,  and  the  ceremony  performed,  but  if  not, 
it  is  broken  off  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  That  this  custom  pre- 
railed  in  England  is  no  doubt  wished  by  many,  who,  having  been  fasci- 
nated by  a  pretty  face,  have  found  to  their  cost  that  they  have  '  caught 
a  Tartar/ — Vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 

Our  traTeller,  like  all  other  Englishmen^  was,  of  course, 
denrons  oi  witnessing  the  pearl-fishing  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Hie  best  banks  lay  off  the  island  of  ManaaFi  about  three  or 
four  days'  cruise  from  Ceylon,  and  a  party  having  been  made 
up  for  the  trip,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  what  he  saw.  His  description  is  wanting  in  the 
more  marvellous  features  of  some  other  narratives ;  nor  is  our 
eonfidence  in  his  veracity  diminished  thereby.     He  says: — 

'The  vast  quantity  of  boats  which  are  assembled  in  one  place  being 
merely  so  many  repetitions  of  the  same  process,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  one,  in  which  there  are  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  divers,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boat,  or  the  wealth  of  the  owner.     These  men  are  divided 
into  two  gang^,  one  half  being  in  the  boat,  whilst  the  others  are  diving ; 
when  these  come  up,  the  others  go  down,  and  by  this  alternation  the 
work  never  stops,  whilst  at  the  same  time  rest  is  given  to  each  gang  in 
turns.     These  men,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  pulling  the  boat, 
for  there  is  a  distinct  crew  for  that  purpose,  as  also  to  unload  the  cargo 
when  brought  to  the  shore.     The  divers  have  been  from  their  infancy 
accustomed  to  the  water,  and  appear  to  be  quite  amphibious ;  but  the 
strange  accounts  of  the  wonderful  length  of  time  which  they  remain 
under  water,  is  a  complete  exaggeration.   In  no  instance  did  we  ever  see 
one  of  them  remain  down  longer  than  two  minutes,  which,  however,  is 
quite  sufficient  for  them  to  be  able  to  collect  an  enormous  number  of 
oysters,  which  they  put  into  a  net-work  bag,  which  is  slung  round  their 
necks  for  that  purpose.  Their  chief  source  of  fear  is  the  ground- shark,  which 
proves  a  formidable  enemy,  although  the  men  are  almost  as  much  at  home 
m  the  water  as  the  fish  himself;  and  many  have  been  known  to  attack  a 
shark,  and  actually  kill  him  in   his  own  element :  to  the  generality  of 
them,  however,  he  is  a  source  of  great  terror,  and  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  all  divers  to  go  to  a  conjuror  for  a  charm  against  sharks,  with- 
out which  they  would  not  venture  to  go  down.     These  conjurors,  who, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  are  gross  impostors,  make  a  frequent  practice  of 
going  with  one  of  the  boats  for  greater  security  (as  they  say)  to  the 
men,  who  are  only  too  delighted  to  have  their  company.     Their  real  ob- 
ject, however,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  to  steal  one  or  two  fine 
pearls,  which  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble.     To  this  the  owner, 
although  seeing  through  the  trick,  dares  not  object,  or  pretend  to  doubt 
the  power  of  these  vagabonds,  for  the  men  would  instantly  leave  him, 
•ad  the  consequence  would  be  that  he  would  be  left  without  divers,  and 
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lo8e  the  whole  of  his  proQtahle  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  the 
best  policy  to  wink  at  this  system*  and  bear  the  pillage  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible,  or  even  conciliate  the  conjuror  by  an  occasional  pre^' 
sent ;  it  must,  however,  be  excessively  mortifying  to  the  owner's  feelingi 
to  Qnd  that  the  best  pearl  of  the  season  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thii 
fellow,  whom  he  knows  to  be  an  arrant  knave,  and  yet  is  obliged  tc 
adroit  his  power,  and,  moreoverf  caunot  by  any  means  get  rid  of  him/^* 
lb.,  pp.  45 — 47. 

Passing  over  Bombay,  in  which  there  Was  little  to  describe^ 
we  accorapany  Mr.  Hutton  iti  his  iiomeward  voyage  by  Suez^ 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  The  arrangements  ol 
the  Oriental  Steam  Company  for  the  seenrity  of  passengers  and 
their  luggage^  are  spoken  of  veiy  highiyi  and  appear  to  deserve 
all  the  praise  that  is  given.  The  desert  was  crossed  in  vans^ 
containing  six  persons  each^  which  were  drawn  by  four  light 
Arab  horses ;  and  though  some  inconveniences  and  minor  acci- 
dents are/ as  a  matter  of  course^  encountered^  serious  casnaltiei 
very  seldom  occur.  On  their  approach  to  Cairo,  Mr.  Huttou 
tells  Us  J— ^ 

'  Our  attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  number  of  small  mud  heaps, 
which  were  arranged  along  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  6{  the  dty.  and 
more  nearly  resembled  a  collection  of  beaver  huts  than  what  they  reall) 
were,  namely,  human  habitations.  How  it  is  possible  for  any  race  oi 
beings,  having  the  nature  and  habits  of  man,  to  exist  in  sudi  holen,  musl 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  not  only  to  the  stranger,  but  even  to  those  whc 
are  accustomed  to  pass  them  every  day.  The  very  worst  cabin  in  Ire- 
land, which  is  indeed  using  a  strong  comparison,  is  actually  comfortable, 
clean,  and  healthy,  compared  with  the  burrows  (for  We  can  hardly  call 
them  huts)  of  the  wretched  Caireens,  which  are  nothing  more  than  tc 
many  mud  heaps,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom  through  which  thi 
poor  creatures  must  crawl  into  their  dens.' — lb.  p.  200. 

All  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  snake-charmen 
of  Egypt.  They  are  an  ancient  race,  and  their  feats  have  been 
repeated  with  various  exaggerations  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
Our  author  witnessed  one  of  their  performances,  and  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  will  be  read  with  interest.     He  says  : — 

'  In  the  centre  of  the  coartyard  were  two  large  snakes,  which  wen 
performing  a  species  of  dance,  as  it  would  be  called  in  the  language  o 
exhibitors,  but  consisted  only  of  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  body 
the  charmer  then  took  them  up  in  his  hands,  and  allowed  them  to  twin< 
themselves  round  his  neck  and  arms,  during  the  whole  of  which  per* 
formances  a  boy  kept  up  an  inces^sant  drummmg  upon  a  small  tum-tunt 
or  Arab  drum,  the  sweet  sounds  of  which  were  suppotkd  to  have  Xhn 
effect  of  so  fascinating  the  snakes,  that  they  l>ecame  quite  tractable  am 
harmless,  although  of  a  venomous  description.     This  latter  part  of  tiM 
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atory  we  felt  disposed  to  doubt,  as  we  imagined  that  all  the  venom  had 
been  extracted  ;  but  upon  our  intimating  this  to  the  man,  he  sent  for  li 
smaU  bird,  which  was  placed  upon  the  ground  with  its  legs  tied,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  fly  away,  and  the  result  was  certainly  surprising  i  s& 
long  as  the  music  continued,  the  bird  remained  unharmed,  but  the  instant 
that  it  ceased,  one  of  the  snakes  discovered  its  victim,  and,  darting  upon 
it,  gave  us  convincing  proofs  of  its  destructive  powers.  The  fact  is,  that 
these  men,  from  constant  practice,  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  bf  the  animals,  that  they  can  tell  by  their  appearance  how  far  they 
can  proceed  with  impunity  ;  for  the  snake  is  far  from  a  vicious  animal, 
and  although  possessed  of  so  great  a  power  to  be  used  on  emergencies,  it 
is  n6t  tiatarally  disposed  to  make  much  use  of  it :  even  in  an  excited 
state,  they  are  easily  tranquillized  by  the  sound  of  music,  of  which  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  passionately  fond,  and  become  so  fascinated,  thai 
their  anger  is  instantly  dispelled  ;  and  so  long  as  the  inusic  continues, 
they  remain  perfectly  tractable,  appearing  really  to  enjoy  it,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  waving  of  their  heads,  usually  called  dancing.' — lb.  pp; 
227—229. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Hutton  refers 
to  the  slave-market  of  Alexandria^  and  to  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  part.  'This  system/  he  says^  '  of  human  trafiSc  appears 
most  iniquitous  to  us,  simply  because  we  do  not  copiprehend  it.^ 
And  what  is  the  defence  attempted,  but  the  clearest  and  fullest 
proof  of  our  charge  ?  The  victims  of  this  atrocious  system  are 
bom  under  it ;  they  are  reduced  to  its  level ;  are  divested  of  all 
social  affections ;  and  so  far  brutalized  as  to  look  to  the  harem 
as  a  place  of  disctinction^  and  to  its  capricious  lord  as  a  possible 
lover*  Personal  respect  and  moral  principle  are  first  extin- 
guished, and  the  contentment  then  felt  with  their  wretched  lot 
is  adduced  as  proof  of  our  ^  pseudo*philanthropy  ^  in  pitying 
their  condition.  Such  sentiments  are  unworthy  of  an  English- 
man, and  must  have  been  penned,  like  those  respecting  the 
religion  of  sailors,  in  utter  thoughtlessness  and  profound  igno- 
rance. We  the  more  regret  such  views,  as,  apart  from  these 
topics,  there  is  much  in  our  author^s  volumes  to  amuse  and 
inform  an  intelligent  reader. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  ne  Crisia  of  Poptdar  Education.    Bj  Proieseor  Hop- 
pus.     8to.  pp.  247.     London  :  Snow.   1B47. 

2.  Education,    By  Thomas  Binney.   8vo.  pp.  72.    London :  Jackson 
and  Walford.  1847. 

3.  Two  Lectures  on  National  Education.     By  the  Rot.  R.  S.  Bayley» 
F.S.A.     4to.  pp.  21.     London :  Groombridge  and  Son.    1847. 

4.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1847.     Art. — '  Prevention  of 
Crime — Popular  Education.* 

5.  The  British  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  1847.     Art.— -'Ths 
Education  Controrersy — ^What  has  it  done  ? ' 

Propbssor  Hoppus  has  very  happily  selected  the  title  of  Idft 
book.  The  crisis  of  popular  education  is  arrived ;  and  no  mail 
has  a  £Edrer  claim  than  Dr.  Hoppus  to  the  attention  of  his 
country,  while  discoursing  on  the  matters  it  inToWes,  and  en-' 
deavourii^  to  conduct  it  to  specific  issues*  We  have  elassed 
four  other  pu})lications  with  his  elaborate  production ;  because^ 
while  differing  frv)m  it  in  many  respects,  they  each  assert  or 
presuppose  the  same  great  fundamental  principles.  Mr.  Binney, 
indeed,  asserts  these  principles  in  a  very  cautious  and  wett* 
guarded  manner ;  but  that  they  impart  a  characteristic  corn- 
plexion  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle  worth  is  too  obviaas  to 
be  denied.  It  is  the  appendix  to  his  pamphlet,  containing  the 
letter  we  have  mentioned  and  a  few  subjoined  remarks,  witk 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  article.  The  pamphlet 
itself,  consisting  of  ^  two  addresses  delivered  at  Mill  Hill,  the 
first  on  the  public  day  in  the  year  1842,  the  second  on  April 
16th,  1847,  at  the  introduction  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  schod, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  England,'  contains  a  large  amount  of 
holy  and  most  useful  wisdom,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  inggtst 
both  to  parents,  ministers,  and  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  imd, 
on  the  other,  to  the  youthful  objects  of  their  care,  some  of  the 
most  serviceable  trains  of  thought  which  they  can  severally 
pursue.  The  third  publication  to  which  we  refer  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Bayley  of  Sheffield,  and  is  altogether  devoted  to  the 
great  question  to  which  we  have  once  more  drawn  our  readers^ 
notice.  We  regret  that  the  temper  of  this  pamphlet  is  mA 
as  it  is  impossible  to  praise.  We  shall  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
writer's  argumentative  statements;  but  shall  carefully  refrain 
from  contact  with  those  portions  of  his  Lectures  which  appear 
to  us  pervaded  with  envenomed  feeling  towards  his  Sfnritual 
brethren.    We  especially  regret,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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Article  in  the  '  British  Quarterly  Beview/  the  fifth  of  the  docu- 
ments we  have  to  notice^  compels  us  to  regard  it  with  still  less 
complacence  and  more  sorrow.  As  the  article  is  avowedly  a 
personal  defence  of  Dr.  Yaughan,  it  may  be  looked  at  by  itself 
rather  than  as  part  of  the  iieview ;  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  felt  free  to  criticise  it.  But  we  have  neither  intention  nor 
desire  to  dwell  so  upon  its  temper  as  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  in-^ 
fection.  Justice^  however,  not  to  ourselves,  for  we  are  not  attacked 
unless  as  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  evangelical  dissenters, 
hot  to  our  brethren  who  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  ire  of 
Dr.  Yaughanf  constrains  us  to  entreat  that  gentleman  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  facts.  While  publicly  rebuking  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  he  has  no  rebuke  whatever  for  the  faulta 
alleged  and  censured  when  committed  by  his  friends  and  chosen 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Grave,  and  Hunter,  not  to  say, 
also,  by  himself.  He  persists,  too,  in  applying  scornful  and 
injurious  language  to  his  brethren ;  as  when  referring,  in  this 
very  article,  to  the  decision  of  the  Congregational  Union  at 
York,  a  decision  which,  if  not  Unanimous,  was  yet  made  with 
acclamation,  nemine  coniradicenie,  the  decision  of  more  than  three 
hundred  ministers  and  delegates,  he  says, — *  Those  persons  who 
at  the  recent  meeting  ot  the  Congregational  Union  in  York^ 
voted/  etc. ;  terms  which  would  be  employed  more  fitly  to  denote 
a  small  and  contemptible  minority  than  a  majority,  or  rather 
a  united  band,  such  as  Dr.  Yaughan  well  knew  '  voted.'  This,, 
too,  was  no  fault  of  the  pen  or  of  the  printer,  as  a  similar  in- 
accuracy in  his  famous  letter  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  was 
said  to  be.  Like  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  more 
notorious  '  Manchester  Biesolutions,^  the  phrase  'those  persons' 
indicates,  we  think^  to  every  man  not  influenced  by  arrogance 
and  vanity,  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  the  reality. 
No  confirmation,  either,  of  the  statistics  of  his  opponents,  even; 
though  made  by  men  like  Dr.  Hoppus  on  his  own  side ;  no 
snch  testimony,  either,  as  this  gentleman  heartily  contributes 
(p.  261.)  to  Mr.  Baines's  varied  and  unblemished  excellences ; 
nothing  of  this  kind,  or  of  any  kind  reflecting  credit  on 
opponents,  or  administering  admonition  to  himself,  has  any 
influence  on  Dr.  Yaughan.  '  He  has  nothing,'  he  tells  us,  '  to 
retract,  nothing  for  which  to  apologise.'  He  who  acts  thus, 
and  we  have  given  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  truth,  ought  to 
be  the  last  man  to  complain  of  a  rough  epithet  or  two,  or  of 
personal  insinuations ;  epithets,  moreover,  whose  offensiveness 
bad  been  expurgated,  and  insinuations  qualified  usqite  ad  nau^ 
$eam  by  deference  and  compliment.  Few  friends  of  truth  en-» 
deavour  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  great  argument 
before  them  to  their  own  particular  sufferings  in  relation  to; 
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it.  There  are  cases  where  such  conduct  is  equivalent  to  re« 
treat  so  managed  that  the  rising  sense  of  the  ridiculous  pre- 
vents  pursuit. 

In  honourable  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  this  article,  and 
with  that  of  Mr.  Bayley's  Lectures,  are  the  temper  and  the 
tone  of  the  three  remaining  tracts  before  us,  especially  of  the 
article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review/  This  article  has  much  de« 
lighted  us.  We  regard  it  as  the  best  thing  written  among 
those  from  whom  we  difier.  We  hope  it  will  be  rea<l  by  every 
man  whose  sentiments  are  ours.  Gladly  would  we  quote  large 
extracts  from  it ;  but  as  oUr  allotted  space  for  argument  is  too 
restricted,  we  must  refrain  from  justifying  this  our  most  re* 
spectful  testimony  to  its  worth.  Of  Dr.  Hoppus,  also,  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  he  has  written  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  aa 
increase  of  his  brethren's  love.  From  him,  indeed,  we  had 
reason  to  expect  all  justice,  candour,  and  generous  construe* 
tions;  but  surprise  and  gladness  at  discovering  all  this  in  the  'Sdin* 
burgh  Review,'  where  we  had  looked  for  less,  shall  not  repress 
our  frank  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  with  a  brother's 
treatment.  We  might,  perhaps,  if  previously  aware  of  the  dif* 
ferences  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Hoppus  and  Dr.  Vaughan, 
have  expected  in  a  treatise  from  the  former  a  somewhat  dis* 
tinct  and  significant  intimation  of  such  differences,  rather  thaa 
a  seemiiTg  wish  to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  mention  even  of  his 
ally's  name.  To  us,  however,  and  we  think  to  all  our  readers, 
this  almost  unbroken  silence  indicates  enough.  If  charity  at 
times  should  mention  faults,  there  are  times  at  which  it  covers 
them. — But  let  us  turn  away  to  generalities.  Educational  star 
tistics  have  been  satisfactorily  gained;  the  need  of  a  more 
extensive  and  more  enlightened  popular  education  is  UDiversally 
acknowledged ;  all  the  parties  obliged  or  competing  to  conduct  it 
are  before  the  country ;  their  respective  principles  and  plans  of 
action  have  been  advocated ;  experiments  have  been  instituted ; 
expectation  is  awake  to  look  on  wonders ;  *  the  crisis'  is  oow 
pending.  We  have  helped  to  bring  matters  to  their  present 
state ;  we  would  help  to  guide  them  to  an  honourable  close. 

The  extent  to  which  the  government  of  this  countrr  will 
carry  out  their  educational  proposals,  will  importantly  depend 
on  the  extent  of  favour  shown  to  these  proposals  by  the  non« 
conformists.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  most  oonaenrft- 
tive  government  would  apply  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the 
maintenance  of  educationul  institutions  on  a  large  scale,  if  thete 
institutions  should  almost  exclusively  subserve  the  sectarian 
church  of  England.  But  of  all  bodies  of  nonconformists,  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  espedally 
observed  by  both  the  government  and  the  country  at  Uurfe. 
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For  they  have  not  only  repudiated  repeatedly  and  most  dig* 
tinctly  all  desire  to  accept  the  aid  of  government  in  furtherance 
of  their  educational    plans,    but    they  have    obtained  a  large 
amount  of  monev  on  the  understood  condition  that  such  aid 
should  not  be  taken.     In  a  very  able  letter  in  'The  Leeds 
Mercury/  of  December  11,  1847,  perhaps  the  most  able  of  all 
his  letters,  Mr.  Edward    Baines  has  drawn  attention  to   the 
early  date  at  which  the  Union  took  their  present  ground,  to 
their  plain  declaration  of  this    ground,  to  their  frequent  re- 
assertion  of  it,  and  to  the  steady  consistency  with  which  they 
have  maintained  it.     We  have  not  room  for  the  documentary 
evidence  that  establishes  all  this,  or  even  for  those  portions  of 
it  which  this  letter  quotes ;  we  can  merely  state  the  following 
facts.    The  Congregational  Union  having  convened  its  members 
to  confer  with  other  congregationalists  in  reference  to  popular 
education,  such   conference  was    held  in  the    Congregational 
Library  on  December  13,  1843.     At  this  conference  the  Con- 
gational  Board  of  Education  was  constituted,  a  fund  was  raised 
for  its  distribution,  either  solely  or  conjointly  with  local  com- 
mittees, and  while  it  was  asserted  '  that  the  education  given  by 
the  congregational  churches  must  be   religious  education,^  the 
conference   resolved    '  unanimously,    and     before    the    recent 
government  measure  was  thought  of,'  that '  funds  .  .  be  granted 
only  to  schools  sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions/ 
and    advised    'most    earnestly    that    no    government    aid    be 
received  by  congregational  churches  for  schools  established  in 
their  own  connexion.'     At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Union  on 
February  25,   1847 ;  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  on 
May  15 ;  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  on  Oct.  14 ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Educational  Board,  on  July  6 ;  resolu- 
tions in  full  accordance  with  those  of  December  13,  1843,  were, 
though  slightly  opposed,  yet  passed  nem.  con.  and,  indeed,  with 
general  acclaim.      We    cannot    doubt,  then,  that  the  special 
united  meeting  of  the  Union  and  the  Board,  holden  at  Derby 
on  the  very  day  on  which  we  write,  December  14,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  their  future  measures,  will  decide  on  such 
a  course  as,  be  its  bearings  what  they  may  on  other  bodies,  will 
thoroughly  convince  the  government  that  the  state-machinery 
for  education  will  never  be  extensively  manned  by  the  congre- 
gationalists.    We  wonder  not,  indeed,  at  the  desire  shown  by 
ministers  to  secure  the  patronage  of  a  few  distinguished  inde- 
pendents.    But  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  dazzle  men  of  thoughtful  minds  and 
healthful  conscience.     He  is  gone  where  the  sympathy  and  the 
respect  of  the  independents  have  not  waited  on  him.    Whatever 
he  may  call  himself,  and  whatever  those  who  follow  him,  whether 
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as  inspectors  or  as  recipients^  may  still  profess  to  be,  the  Derby 
meeting,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  will  render  it  for  ever  certain, 
that  independency  and  the  reception  of  state-aid  for  education 
were  deemed  absolutely  incompatible  by  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  conjec- 
ture, what  course  would  have  been  finally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Education,  if  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  had  determined  to  reject  all  government  offers 
of  assistance.  This  society,  however,  thought  proper  to  confirm 
its  alliance  with  the  state ;  for,  when  the  committee  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  the  opinion  of  their  constituents  ou  the 
subject,  they  convened  a  special  general  meeting  in  the  early 
summer  of  the  year  1847,  and  they  managed  matters,  (we  would 
speak  more  respectfully  of  them  if  we  could,)  so  as  to  pass  a 
resolution  thus  confirmatory.  The  Board  was  now,  of  course, 
necessitated  to  pursue  an  entirely  independent  track ;  and 
congregationalists  compelled  to  leave  the  society  by  reason 
of  its  late  decision  found  in  the  Board  an  organisation  where- 
with they  could  co-operate,  whether  or  not  they  were  members 
of  the  Union.  But  there  were  other  nonconformist  members  of 
the  society  who,  while  equally  disapproving  its  recent  resolu- 
tion, were  not  so  easily  provided  with  new  spheres  of  action. 
We  may  especially  particularize  baptists  and  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  though  there  were  representatives  of  other 
denominations  too,  and  even  no  few  independents,  who,  finom 
one  cause  or  another,  were  reluctant  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  Educational  Board.  Members  of  these  different  classes 
deemed  that  one  general  society,  formed  somewhat  after  the 
model  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  bat  entirely 
dependent  on  voluntary  contributions,  would  be  preferable  to 
several  denominational  establishments.  Under  the  presidency, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Alexander,  proposals  were  issued  for 
the  constitution  of  another  general  association.  But  as  yet  no 
determinate  action  has  been  commenced;  for,  not  to  speak  of 
other  causes  of  delay,  it  was  obviously  expedient  to  pause  till 
the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  which  had  already 
possessed  itself  of  funds,  should  finally  decide  on  the  mode  of 
their  appropriation.  Meanwhile  plans  have  been  promulged,  as  in 
*  The  Patriot,'  by  Mr.  Reed  of  Norwich,*  for  the  formatioa 
of  a  society  which,  while  generally  open,  should  secure  to  tlie 
board  and  to  other  denominations  the  usufruct  of  their  respectiTe 

*  We  take  no  farther  notice  here  of  either  '  the  Manchester  Resolatioos* 
or  the  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Lancaahire,  having  said 
enough  about  them  both  in  former  numbers. 
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funds.  While  we  write,  the  Board  and  their  supporters  are 
again  in  conference,  preparatory  to  a  prompt  and  an  efficient 
coarse  of  action.  To  advise  them^  we  are  now  too  late;  to 
criticise  their  anticipated  measures  would  be  premature.*  But 
we  cannot  by  a  month's  delay  take  part  in  risking  certain 
interests^  which,  according  to  our  latest  and  most  authentic 
news,  are  likely  to  be  soon  endangered.  Already  have  some 
few  dissenters  made  application  to  the  government  for  aid ;  and 
we  hear  that  more  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  For  these, 
then,  we  now  write  what,  but  for  them  we  should  for  a  short 
time,  have  kept  back.  It  is  true  that  they  are  chiefly  of  three 
classes ;  men  possessed  already  of  endowments  on  their  chapels, 
which  have  kept  them  from  a  consciousness  of  their  responsi- 
bilities ;  men  who  shrink  from  direct  and  active  antagonism  to 
the  state-church  system  ;  or  men  who  having,  to  their  own  con- 
tent, effected  a  theoretic  separation  between  secular  education 
and  religious,  are  so  bent  on  embodying  their  theory  as  to  be 
regardless  of  dissuasives  and  reckless  of  results.  We  can  have 
but  little  hope,  then,  of  benefiting  men  like  these,  though  some 
even  of  each  class  are  not,  haply,  lost  beyond  recall ;  especially 
as  men  whose  spiritual  brotherhood  they  claim  are  labouring 
hard  to  furnish  them  with  all  they  could  acquire  from  the  state. 
To  these,  then,  and  to  such  as,  unacquainted  with  their  motives, 
might  be  influenced  by  their  conduct,  and  to  those  philosophers 
as  well,  whose  authority  and  writings,  like  the  writings  we  are 
now  reviewing,  form  the  shelter  under  which  these  weaklings 
Ke;  to  these  three  classes  we  especially  appeal  while,  avoiding 
for  the  most  part  ground  already  occupied  sufficiently  in  former 
numbers,  we  again  urge  at  this  crisis  the  duty  and  the  wisdom 
of  conducting  popular  education  in  perfect  independence  of,  the 
state.  But  before  adverting  to  the  general  subject  we  must 
draw  attention  to  a  few  statistical  and  other  matters  in  ^  The 
Crisis,'  for  the  sake,  we  openly  profess,  of  damaging,  as  autho- 
rities, not  only  Dr.  Yaughan,  but  his  much  more  accurate  and 
cautious  friend,  Professor  Hoppus. 

Dr.  Hoppus  says,  p.  270,  '  Statistical  elements,  preliminaries, 
and  appliances,  and  resulting  clearness  in  detail,  are  certainly 
the  forte  of  Mr.  Baines;  but  not  always  that  of  his  critics/ 
and  he  elsewhere  gives  similar  and  even  stronger  testimony. 
We  find  as  little  fault  with  Dr.  Hoppus^s  calculations  as  he 

♦  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
^ntlemen  at  Derby  have  unanimously  passed  two  important  resolutions ; 
the  one  declaratory  of  adherence  to  the  principles  avowed  already,  and  the 
other  designed  to  popularize  the  constituency  and  the  operations  of  the 
Edacational  Board. 

H  2 
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finds  with  those  of  Mr.  Baines.  But  when  he  says,  on  the 
same  page,  ^  In  his  inferences  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Baines  is 
really  vulnerable/  we  refer  to  the  Doctor^s  own  chapter  on  sta- 
tistics, pp.  102 — 175,  for  all  the  armour  of  defence  that  Mr. 
Baines  requires.  For  the  Doctor^s  scientific  and  elaborate  re- 
searches issue  thus;  that  in  1818  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  674,883  day  scholars,  being  one  in  seventeen  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  period ;  and  that  in  1846  there  were  2^000,000 
scholars,  (Mr.  Baines  had  estimated  only  1,876,947,)  being  one 
in  eight  and  a  half  of  the  much  augmented  population  of  that 
year,  together  with  school  accommodation  for  300,000  nK>re. 
Now  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  inferences  Mr.  Baines 
has  drawn  is  to  the  following  effect ;  that  there  are  both  ability 
and  disposition  in  the  people  to  supply  the  means  of  popular 
education  without  any  interference  from  the  government;  and 
if  Dr.  Hoppus's  own  facts  do  not  warrant  such  assertion,  he  must 
surely  think  no  facts  whatever  could.  The  population  had  in« 
creased  fifty  f?er  cent,  in  the  twenty-eight-years,  but  the  number 
of  scholars  had  been  tripled,  and  school-room  had  been  fur- 
nished for  300,000  children  more  than  could  be  brought  to  use 
it.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  government  had  contributed  a 
large  portion  of  the  funds  thus  spent,  and  that  the  stimulus  of 
their  proposals  had  excited  to  a  great  extent  the  public  liber- 
ality ;  but  if  special  pleas  of  this  kind  be  advanced  on  one  band, 
all  the  obstructious  and  discouragements  ofi^ered  to  voluntaryism 
may  be  mentioned  on  the  other.  And  the  important  fiict,  no 
special  plea,  must  yet  be  added,  that  in  addition  to  the  2,000,000 
of  day  scholars  in  1846,  there  were  1,290,000  Sunday  scholars. 
Dr.  IIoppus  thinks  this  high  number  '  improbable ;'  bat  be 
makes  no  attempt  to  alter  it ;  and  in  a  note  on  p.  150,  be  quotes 
from  the  '  Companion  to  the  Almanac '  for  1847,  that,  includ- 
ing Sunday  scholars,  *  three  millions  and  a  half  of  cbildrea  are 
under  instruction  in  England  and  Wales/  Mr.  Balnea's  num- 
ber, therefore,  stands ;  and  the  fact  completes  the  panoply  of 
his  defence.  All,  then,  that  Dr.  Hoppus  does,  is  to  strengthea 
Mr.  Baiues^s  armoiur,  and  to  leave  that  gentleman's  opponents 
without  auv. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Dr.  Vaughan's  confident  adoption  c^ 
both  the  calculations  and  the  assumptions  of  the  Manchester  Sta* 
tistical  Society.  In  vain  Mr.  Baines  pointed  out  the  errors;  demon* 
strating  that  the  young  people  from  five  to  fifteen  yemrs  of  age 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  one  fourth  part  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  assumption  of  ten  years  as  the  proper 
average  term  for  popular  education  was  altogether  extrmvagmnt 
and  baseless.  Dr.  Vaughao  has  '  nothing  to  retract  /  bat  Dr. 
Hoppus  in  the  chapter  we  have  specified  is  careful  to  mmid  m 
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bad  example,  and  that  he  may  have  '  oothing  to  retract'  pursues 
an  unexceptionable  course  of  reasoning ;  a  course,  we  add,  re« 
fleeting  honour  only  on  both  the  estimates  and  the  conclusions 
formed  by  Mr.  Baines. 

It  was  singular  enough  that  Dr.  Yaughan,  while  contemptu- 
ously referring  to  Mr.  Baines's  merits  as  a  statist,  should 
first  regard  '  Lord  Kerry's  Returns '  as  iffnis  fatuits,  and 
afterwards  treat  them  as  perfectly  correct.  Yet  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,  his  own  preferred  authority,  has 
proved  that  the  number  of  scholars  there  reported  is  no  wild 
exaggeration,  but  considerably  below  the  truth :  and  we 
now  learn  from  Dr.  Hoppus,  p.  133,  that  even  in  West  Kent, 
not  famed  for  its  enlightenment,  the  Educational  Association  of 
that  division  has  discovered  no  fewer  than  41,247  young  people, 
or  one  for  every  eight  and  three-quarters  of  the  population,  in 
daily  attendance  on  schools  of  one  kind  or  another.  Remem- 
bering, now,  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Education 
in  1837  decided  that  a  proportion  of  one  scholar  for  every  eight 
inhabitants  would  be  satisfactory ;  that  even  in  West  Kent  there 
was  one  for  every  eight  and  three-^quarters  in  1846 ;  that  in  the 
same  year  there  was  one  for  every  eight  and  a  half  throughout 
England  and  Wales ;  that  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  scholars 
was  habitually  increasing;  that  the  accommodation  exceeded 
the  demand;  and  that  the  history  of  popular  education  from 
1818  to  1846,  is  one  continued  panegyric  of  'the  voluntary 
principle :'  remembering  all  this  we  say  that  Mr.  Baines's  in- 
ferences are  as  invulnerable  as  his  figures  ;  and  that  it  seems  to 
need  but  the  same  freedom  from  prepossession  in  reference  to 
theories  of  government  which  Dr.  Hoppus  shows  in  reference 
to  statistical  inquiries,  to  hail  the  one  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  other.  Dr.  Hoppus  complains  of  Mr.  Baines^s  inferences; 
we  complain  as  loudly  of  the  Doctor's  theories.  Thus,  when 
estimating  existing  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  education,  he 
proposes  nine  years  as  a  fair  average  school-term  for  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Four  of  these,  he  supposes,  should  be 
passed  at  the  infant  school,  and  the  remaining  five  at  the  ordi- 
nary children's  school;  the  entire  term  extending  from  three 
years  of  age  to  twelve,  pp.  157,  158.  But  that  no  such  machi- 
nery is  needed  as  this  theory  implies,  appears  to  us  beyond  dis- 
pute. Indeed  we  had  supposed  it  a  well  settled  matter.  Dr. 
Hoppus  surely  can  know  very  little  about  infants  under  five 
years  of  age,  or  about  the  local  distribution  of  the  working- 
classes.  He  seems  surprised  that  both  Mr.  Baines  and  Dr. 
Vaughan  have  given  so  little  prominence  to  ini ant-schools. 
Those  gentlemen,  we  apprehend,  know  something  more  than 
Dr.  Hoppus,  both  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  '  the  land  we  live 
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in/  and  as  to  the  physical  demands  and  capabilities  of  infants. 
In  ultimately  proposing  that  provision  be  made  for  children  of 
all  classes  to  spends  upon  an  average,  five  years  at  school,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  of  fifteen,  they  propose,  we  think,  not 
all  that  could  be  wished,  but  all  that  general  opinion  will  deem 
likely  to  be  used,  and  all  for  which  the  country  is  at  present  to 
be  summoned.  Dr.  Hoppus  even  seems  at  times  to  authorize 
this  estimate,  pp.  152 — 176;  but  on  p.  153  he  argues  as  if  it 
were  admitted  that  five  years  formed  the  proper  average  school- 
term  for  the  children  of  the  working-classes.  This  term,  how- 
ever, is  much  longer  than  is  practicable,  the  various  canses  of 
necessary  absence  being  borne  in  mind ;  and  all  computations 
of  expense  founded  on  such  disputable  data  are,  in  consequence, 
of  little  worth.  It  is  certainly  a  fair  matter  of  opinion,  whether 
three  years,  four,  or  five,  be  the  average  school-term  for  ope- 
ratives' children  for  which  we  must  provide:  but  when  we 
find  the  longest  term  adopted  with  the  view  of  establishing  the 
necessity  of  government  assistance ;  when,  too,  in  the  ardour  of 
the  pleading,  what  was  granted  for  all  classes  is  spoken  of  as 
granted  for  the  working-classes ;  when,  through  this  ardour,  it 
is  treated  as  the  same  whether  the  term  be  reckoned  from  five 
or  from  seven  years  of  age ;  when,  the  latter  being  chosen,  it  is 
then  assumed  that  children  who  spend  five  years  afterwards  at 
school  might  just  as  well  spend  four  years  first  at  infants' 
schools ;  when  by  this  magic  process  it  is  proved,  the  existing 
slighted  or  superfluous  accommodation  for  300,000  children  being 
overlooked^  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  school  accommodation  for 
1,300,000  children;  and  when  the  voluntary  principle  is  chmU 
lenged  to  provide  all  this  accommodation  straightwav,  or  to  wel- 
come the  interference  of  the  government ; — we  feel  by  this  tima 
warranted  and  forced  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  opinions  thus 
associated,  and  we  boldly  call  in  question  both  the  theories 
assumed  and  the  conclusions  and  advices  founded  on  them* 

We  are  glad  to  find  Ur.  Hoppus,  on  p.  163,  confirming  Mr. 
Baines's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  school-accommodation  annn* 
ally  required  according  to  the  increase  of  the  population  :  but  we 
should  have  thought  still  more  highly  of  his  candour,  especially 
considering  to  what  savage  onslaught  Mr.  Baines  has  been  ex* 
posed,  had  he  noticed,  as  they  merited,  the  dicta  on  this  subject 
of  the  vicar  of  Leeds  and  the  *  Westminster  Review.'  Wbea 
speaking,  too,  of  the  present  quality  of  popular  education,  he 
makes  use  enough  of  the  unfavourable  reports  presented  by  the 
government  inspectors ;  but  he  neither  says  all  he  might  have 
said  in  qualification  of  the  impression  thus  produced,  nor  refers 
to  Mr.  Baines's  statements,  iu  his  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  m ! 
respect  to  the  recent  growth  of  normal  schools.     Yet  in  evidenoe'^ 
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of  the  improvement  given  at  the  present  period  to  popnhur  edu- 
cation it  is  stated  in  that  letter,  that  within  a  few  years  as 
many  as  twenty-eight  normal  schools  have  been  created,  and 
that  in  them  nearly  one  thousand  students  are  receiving  pro- 
fessional instruction.  Besides,  the  Doctor  allows  nothing  for 
the  beneficial  influence  of  competition  and  of  social  opinion  on 
either  the  public  or  the  private  teacher.  If  such  influence  be 
unknown,  however,  it  became  him  to  account  for  the  strange  fact. 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  as  strong  in  the  educational  as  in  any 
other  employment ;  at  least  if  the  church  of  England  corps  of 
teachers  be  excepted.  Such  an  anecdote  as  that  in  the  second 
note  on  p.  172  ought  alone  to  have  occasioned  the  due  treat- 
ment of  this  topic 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  of  omission. 
Our  author  says,  correctly  as  we  think,  *  Justice  wiU  not  be 
done  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nation,  till  its  educators 
hold  a  position  in  society  approaching  to  that  of  a  fourth 
learned  profession,  sustained  by  its  own  respectabiUty,  worth, 
and  usefulness  to  the  state.'  (p.  179.)  But  when  we  find  that 
the  members  of  this  fourth  profession  are  to  be  sustained  in 
part  by  premiums  from  the  state,  while  the  author,  everybody 
knows,  rejects  all  state  assistance  for  the  other  three  profes- 
sions, and  rejects  it,  too,  from  wise  and  zealous  care  for  their 
'  respectability,  worth,  and  usefulness  to  the  state,'  we  have 
cause  to  complain  of  his  omission  of  all  reasons  for  evoking 
state  support  for  the  schoolmaster  alone.  We  at  present  see 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  what  certainly  destroys  respect- 
ability and  worth  and  usefulness  in  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  the 
clergy,  can  have  the  precisely  opposite  effect  when  given  to  the 
teacher. 

We  have  now  to  put  our  readers  on  their  guard  against  Dr. 
Hoppus's  financial  estimates.  For  the  school  deficiency,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  what  he  assumes;  nor  is  his  plea  for  teachers' 
premiums  sustained.  But  on  this  matter  he  commits  another 
and  a  grievous  error:  for  assuming  that  the  children  of  the 
working-classes  will  in  every  case  frequent  the  public  schools, 
he  computes  the  cost  accordingly  and  deducts  nothing  what- 
soever on  account  of  private  scholars.  It  can  hardly  be  Dr. 
Hoppus's  desire  to  extinguish  private  schools  for  operatives' 
children  :  we  rejoice  to  feel  assured  that  no  power  in  the  land 
can  do  it.  These  schools  must  always  have  advantages  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Improvement  in  the  public  schools  may  lead  to 
like  improvement  in  the  private,  and  it  would ;  but  it  will  never 
render  them  superfluous  or  undesirable.  A  deduction,  there- 
fore«  and  a  large  one,  must  be  made  from  Dr.  Hoppus's  pro- 
posed expenditure  on  this  account :  and  when  made  in  addition 
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to  what  other  we  have  pointed  out  as  necessary,  we  think  it 
likely  that  our  author^s  estimate  and  Mr.  Baines's  of  the  cost 
of  the  needed  educational  supplies  would  vary  not  at  all  or 
little  only,  certainly  so  little  as  to  warrant  no  anxiety  about  the 
power  of  the  voluntary  principle.  And  we  must  tell  Professor 
Hoppus,  that  we  hope  to  find  no  future  taunts  and  jokes, 
like  those  in  his  second  note  of  p.  233,  against  the  volun- 
tary principle,  unless  based  on  better  data  than  those  quoted  in 
the  text  on  the  same  page ;  data  whose  gross  errors  were,  he 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  exposed  by  Mr.  Baines  before  the 
Congregational  Union  in  the  spring  of  1846;  data  virtually 
withdrawn  by  those  who  gave  them ;  data  borrowed  from  the 
papers  of  the  very  Manchester  Statistical  Society  whose  inac- 
curacies Dr.  Hoppus  has  himself  detected. 

These  champions,  moreover,  of  the  voluntary  principle  in 
relation  to  the  greater  sphere.  Religion,  who  deny  its  equal 
applicability  to  the  smaller,  Education,  have  a  most  important 
preliminary  question  to  determine  with  the  government  whose 
aid  they  seek.  For  while  both  they  and  the  Whig  ministers 
unite  to  urge  us  to  dependence  on  the  treasury,  the  two  classes 
meet  our  arguments  with  mutually  contradicting  pleas.  The 
ministers  assure  us  that  their  scheme  will  add  but  little  burden 
to  the  country,  and  make  mention  of  a  maximum  but  trivial 
indeed.  l)rs.  Hoppus,  Yaughan,  and  the  like,  beseech  us  to 
adopt  the  scheme,  if  modified  according  to  their  wishes,  on  the 
ground  that  no  otherwise  can  the  expense  of  popular  education 
be  provided.  The  ministers'  estimate  is  to  our  brethren  ludi* 
crously  low ;  to  the  ministers  our  brethren's  is  as  ludicrously 
high.  Lord  John  Rusnell  counts  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  half  another,  thinking  himself  liberal ;  twice  that  amount 
is  the  minimum  of  Dr.  IIoppus ;  a  million  and  a  half  appears 
the  smallest  sum  that  would  give  their  full  effect  to  the  plans 
of  either  Dr.  Hook  or  Dr.  Hoppus.  Considering  the  question 
in  the  light  of  principle,  the  amount  is  a  thing  of«  no  conae- 
quencc  at  all^  but  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  political  expe- 
diency, the  amount  becomes  an  item  of  the  first  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  definitively  settled.  The  ulterior  plans  and 
hopes  respecting  popular  education  of  any  government  that 
merits  the  respect  and  advocacy  of  our  brethren,  ought  to  be  at 
once  and  unreservedly  promulgated.  That  .£150,000  is  all 
that  the  Whig  ministers  desire  to  spend  annually  in  thia 
matter,  is  altogether  incredible  and  universally  discredited. 
We  think,  then,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  Christian  patriot  to  exert 
his  influence  among  his  brethren  in  support  of  measures  not 
yet  fully  known,  and  not  neccbsarily  precluded  from  becoming 
an  oppressive  burdeu  and  a  spring  of  most  extensive  and  cui> 
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rupting  patronage*  We  thiuk  our  brethren  haye  no  little  to 
retract.  But  having  no  desire  to  say  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  deliver  evangelical  dissenters  from  the  undue 
influence  of  names  of  some  authority  among  ns,  we  shall 
occupy  what  space  remains  with  observations  on  the  general 
question* 

We  have  never  thought  the  position  of  evangelical  dissenters 
in  relation  to  this  question  fairly  estimated  by  the  dCQunsellors 
who  prompt  them  to  take  state  support.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  1843  the  Congregational  Union  publicly  agreed  to 
sanction  religious  and  voluntary  education  only ;  that  i9,  such 
secular  education  as  was  conducted  by  spiritual  men,  was 
accompanied  with  direct  instruction  in  evangelical  truths  and 
was  supported  without  government  assistance.  But  before  this 
time  many  evangelical  dissenters  of  all  denominatioi^s  had  at 
great  expense  established  day'^schools  on  the  groulid  connected 
with  their  several  chapels>  and  had  thus  virtually  adopted  the 
same  purpose.  AU  these  parti^,  then,  were  pledged  find  earn- 
estly  devoted  to  a  special  work  long  before  the  government 
issued  their  proposals.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  public  bodies 
any  more  than  private  individuals  adhere  to  a  wrong  course 
upon  the  plea  that  they  are  committed  to  it.  The  course  before 
us  may  have  been  a  wrong  one ;  that  is,  not  the  wisest.  Of 
this  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  speak  at  present,  further  than 
to  say  that  to  many  of  our  brethren  there  was  no  choice  offered. 
That  course  or  none  was  the  alternative.  Yet  we  do  not  assume 
that  if  the  government  could  give  no  aid  to  such  dissenters,  it 
was  necessarily  precluded  from  extending  aid  to  other  citizens, 
in  their  care  for  popular  education.  Assuredly,  however,  the 
conduct  that  we  have  described,  approved,  too,  as  it  was,  by 
the  vast  minority  of  orthodox  dissenters,  was  cause  enough  for 
any  government  to  ponder  well  its  plans  of  action.  For,  when 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  zealous  friends  of  the  great  cause 
were  in  general  determining  their  independent  course,  no  gu- 
vemmeut  procedure  could  be  wise  but  what  well  harmonized 
with  such  a  course ;  every  procedure  must  be  foolish  which  im- 
peded or  reproached  such  agents.  Nor  do  we  believe  that, 
coaxed  and  threatened  as  the  Whig  ministers  indubitably  were 
by  the  clergy  and  their  lay  supporters,  they  would  have  heeded 
in  the  least  these  mingled  applications  if  they  had  not  seen 
some  symptoms  of  disunion  among  us.  Knowing  from  experi- 
ence our  power,  and  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  preceding 
cabinet,  they  would  have  contrived  to  elude,  or  would  have  mus- 
tered courage  to  defy,  their  clamorous  appellants.  To  Dr. 
Yaughan,  as  the  Premier  has  more  than  once  adroitly  hinted, 
and  as  '  The  Patriot'  in  a  leading  article  of  December  9, 18^7, 
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has  irrefragably  proved>  to  Dr.  Vaughan  is  the  yiaible  diaiinion 
of  the  orthodox  dissenters  chiefly  due.  The  Doctor,  in  the 
article  before  us,  pleads  that  the  question  of  state  aid  for  edu- 
cation should  be  treated  as  *  an  open  question — a  question  on 
the  ground  of  which  no  man  shall  be  suflered  to  cast  reproach 
on  another  without  rebuke ;  and  in  regard  to  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  separate  action  of  our  churches  and  school  com- 
mittees, the  minority  shall  be  understood  as  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  majority.^  But  Dr.  Vaughan  has  not  yet  exemplified 
the  principles  he  recommends;  If  he  differed  from  the  Union  in 
relation  to  the  striking  resolution  of  December  13,  1B43,  he  was 
in  a  very  small  minority ;  and  the  matter  was  not  one  ou  which 
his  conscience  bound  him  to  practical  isolation  from  his  brethren. 
If  he  thought  his  bretht*en  hasty,  or  infatuated,  he  had  both  a 
brother's  right  and  a  brother's  opportunities  to  do  his  best  for  their 
correction.  Whether,  had  he  thus  endeavoured,  he  would  have 
succeeded  to  rescind,  or  to  modify  according  to  his  wishes,  the 
resolution  of  1843,  this,  indeed,  is  doubtful;  not  because  the 
Union  was  '  committed,'  but  because  the  Union  is  not  likely  to 
have  passed  that  resolution  prematurely.  Here,  then,  if  ever, 
was  a  case  for  a  minority  to  co-operate  with  the  majority ;  but 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  appeared  their  resolute,  their  scornful,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  their  most  unfair  anta<ronist.  He,  indeed,  puts 
language  such  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  the  majority  : — *  As 
your  principles  in  this  relation  are  not  ours,  we  call  on  you  to 
forego  your  own  judgment,  however  weighty  you  may  deem  it, 
in  deference  to  ours.'  But  to  play  a  game  like  this  is  very  paltry, 
and  is  no  less  suicidal.  Dr.  Vaughan  never  has  been  treated 
thus.  But  possessed  of  his  own  channels  of  communication  he 
has  represented  to  the  world  and  to  the  state,  that  those  who 
difier  from  him  are  but  few,  divided,  unenlightened,  one-sided, 
and  noisy  ;  and  in  no  better  way  than  this  has  he  co-operated 
with  his  brethren.  And  we  think  'The  Patriot '  justified,  and 
we  give  honour  to  it  for  its  courage,  in  charging  upon  Dr. 
Vaughan  all  the  discord,  with  the  consequent  weakness  and  re- 
proach, experienced  by  the  evangelical  dissenters  in  this  matter. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  exposing  Dr.  Vaughan  that  we  draw 
attention  to  the  definite  position  already  taken  by  our  brethren 
when  the  government  issued  their  famed  .Minutes.  What  we 
desire  is  to  show  that  even  had  the  brethren  wished,  they  could 
not  easily,  and  many  of  them  could  not  possibly,  have  adopted 
Dr.  Vaughan's  plans.  They  had  acted,  uniting  the  secular  and 
the  religious,  while  their  present  censors  were  asleep  or  musing. 
And  they  had  not  acted  blindly  or  without  consideration.  "So* 
thing  has  been  since  advanced  in  favour  of  a  purely  secular  in* 
struction  but  what  they  had  anticipated  and  deemed  insufficienL 
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Besides,  who  is  Dr.  Yaughan,  or  what  is  the  little  knot  of  men 
associated  now  or  formerly  with  University  College,  whether  they 
be  spiritual  men  or  not>  that  their  theory  of  a  secular  education 
is  to  be  continually  protruded  as  if  never  answered,  never  set 
aside?  The  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Socialists, 
is  against  them,  almost  to  a  man.  Had  they  persuaded  the  go- 
vernment to  embrace  their  views,  or  had  Dr.  Vaughan  brought 
the  Union  over,  they  would  have  had  a  decent  pretext  for  their 
conduct.  But  to  this  day  the  government  insist  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  religious  element ;  and  though  Dr.  Vaughan  seems 
to  think  them  not  in  eiamest,  it  is  his  lot  to  stand  pretty  well 
alone  in  his  opinion.  He  invokes  the  government  to  do  what, 
if  done>  the  dissenters  are  not  ready  to  accept ;  he  invokes  the 
dissenters  to  accede  to  what  the  government  have  declared  their 
resolution  not  to  grant*  If  the  government  persist,  he  will  call 
their  conduct  injurious  and  insulting;  if  the  dissenters  per- 
sist, he  will  call  them  priestly  and  obtuse.  The  government 
insist  upon  some  pledge,  such  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools,  that  the  money  they  bestow  will  be  spent  by  men  whom 
they  can  trust ;  and  they  plead,  and  truly,  that  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  some  mingling  of  religious 
instruction  with  the  secular.  The  dissenters,  too,  see  urgent 
causes  to  prevent  their  furthering  the  secular  in  formal  and  obli- 
gatory disconnexion  with  the  religious.  Dr.  Vaughan  blames 
them  both,  and,  though  confiding  in  the  government,  grows 
angry  with  his  still  outstanding  brethren. 

We  have  thus  introduced  before  our  readers  one  of  the  pri- 
mary questions  in  all  discussions  relative  to  popular  education ; 
we  mean,  the  separation  of  the  religious  instruction  from  the 
secular.  All  the  writers  before  us  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bayley, 
agree  substantially  with  the  evangelical  dissenters  in  general, 
that  if  the  two  cannot  be  formally  and  virtually  separated,  the 
government  must  resign  all  management  of  popular  education. 
These  writers  all  agree,  however,  that  the  separation  is  quite 
practicable.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  '  Surely  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  separate  them. 

You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  theologize 

the  alphabet.' — Professor  Hoppus  shall,  in  part,  supply  our 
answer.  *  The  most  important  object  is  to  cultivate,  before  the 
first  seven  years  of  life  are  past,  the  moral,  asthetic,  and  re- 
hgious  elements  of  our  nature ;  and  this  in  accordance   with 

Christianity The  religion  of  little  children  ought 

eminently  to  be  an  affection  of  the  heart,  grounded,  indeed, 
upon  scriptural  truth,  the  elements  of  which  arc  intelligible  to 
a  little  child.' — ^pp.  77,  78.  We  quote,  too,  from  the  charge 
delivered  on  December  13th  by  Baron  Alderson  to  the  grand 
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jury  at  the  Liverpool  assises.  *  Undoubtedly  education  will  dd 
something,  but  education  will  not  do  much.  The  prevalent 
cause  of  crime  is  not  the  want  of  inforroatiouj  but  want  of  good 
principles.  No  doubt,  reading,  writings  and  arithmetic,  are 
good  assistance ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole^  nor  a  great  part 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  The  real  education  of  the 
people  consists  in  training  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  in 
giving  them  principles  of  action  which  shall  sustain  them  in 
temptation^  and  deliver  them  in  time  of  trouble.'^  Of  course 
the  writers  before  us  all  agree^  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Yaughan, 
*  that  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  complete  education  would 
be  that  which  bases  moral  lessons  on  Christian  principles*;  but* 
we  are  now  speaking  of  the  restriction  in  this  respect  which  is 
possible,  and  which  may  become  highly  expedient  for  the  sake 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  and  a  general  good.'  But  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  good  designed  by  any  of  these  writers  is  in- 
ferior to  tliat  proposed  by  Baron  Alderson  and  Dr.  Hoppus. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewer  distinctly  proposes  to  teach  '  what  we 
do  all  think  essential  to  every  member  of  a  social  community.' 
But  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  day  school  apart 
from  religious  instruction  and  from  that  formative  influence 
which  an  evangelical  and  a  consistent  teacher's  visible  character 
and  manifested  sympathies  exert,  we  unhesitatingly  deny.  And 
if  still  pressed  to  administer  the  religious  truth  at  set  times  onlyi 
80  as  to  allow  certain  children,  if  required,  to  be  absent,  we  not 
only  object  to  this  invidious  classification  of  the  scholars,  but 
maintain  that  in  this  case  the  excepted  are  unlikelv  to  be  bene- 
fited  by  the  formative  influence  we  have  described ;  and  we 
complain  that  obstructions  are  put  to  that  free  and  confidential 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  and  a  veto 
is  imposed  on  those  words  that  might  otherwise  be  seasonably 
spoken  out  of  school-hours,  without  which  we  think  the  whole 
machinery  of  little  worth.  Nor  do  we  see  that  teachers,  such  as 
we  all  wish  the  teachers  of  our  schools  to  be,  would  come  under 
the  restriction.  The  teachers  we  desire  are  men  of  spiritual 
motives,  men  who  but  for  hope  of  working  spiritual  good  would 
have  sought  another  occupation.  It  mutters  not  what  the  ma- 
jority of  teacherH  are ;  our  concern  lies  with  teachers  as  they 
should  be.  None  such,  wc  believe,  or  only  few,  would  bear  the 
yoke  proposed.  It  seems  idle  to  remind  us  that  the  gentlemea 
we  welcome  to  our  houses  to  teach  music,  drawing,  and  the  like, 
are  not  expected  to  employ  religious  influence.  They  are  not ; 
but  neither  are  they  expected  to  form  the  civic  character,  nor  arc 
they  engaged  because  of  their  spirituality  of  aim.     Fit  teachers, 

*  '  The  Liverpool  Mercur>*,'  of  Dec.  Uch. 
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we  repeat  it^  will  not  serve  in  chains  like  those  proposed,  and 
the  unfit  none  of  us  require. 

Besides,  we  have  not  yet  the  due  acuteness,  or  the  something 
worse,  to  see  that  the  separation  which  is  talked  of  would  ex-> 
onerate  us  from  the  charge  of  receiving  state  assistance  iot 
religious  education.  So  long  as  we  by  grants  from  govern-^ 
ment  are  put  in  circumstances  to  employ  men  who  shall  teach 
religion  or,  as  part  of  their  hired  service,  shall  wield  a  distinc-^ 
tively  and  avowedly-religious  influence,  whereas  but  for  the  said 
grants  we  should  teach  neither  the  religious  nor  the  secular,  oi^ 
both  npon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  a  diminution  of  efficiency; 
so  long  we  expect  and  hope  to  feel  ourselves  the  supporters  of 
the  state-chui'ch  system.  And  if  we  draw  these  grants  by 
virtue  of  one  *  minute,'  while  by  virtue  of  several  other  *  minutes' 
the  catholics,  the  unitarians,  '  the  church,'  and  others,  draw 
respectively  what  gives  them  opportunity  they  would  otherwise 
not  have  of  inculcating  each  one  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  feel  as  powerless  to  blame  them  on  this 
matter,  and  as  answerable  for  whatever  mischief  they  may  do> 
as  if  all  the  '  minutes  *  were  embodied  in  one  '  act  of  parlia-i 
ment,'  and  the  several  recipients  joined  hand  to  hand  in  pro« 
cession  to  the  treasury.  Unless  religious  men  do  bona  fide  give 
up  all  design  of  doing  anything  in  popular  education  but  what 
irreligious  teachers  can  accomplish  while  employing  scripture 
merely  as  a  literary  compilation,  they  cannot,  we  maintain, 
accept  assistance  from  the  government  without  either  sanction- 
ing the  state-church  system  or  injuring  the  temper  of  their 
conscience.  We  read,  indeed,  in  the  ^British  Quarterly,'  as 
follows :  *  This  great  disruption  between  ourselves  and  our 
common  country,  for  it  amounts  to  nothing  else,  has  not  come 
from  our  principles,  but  from  our  want  of  such  understanding 
of  our  principles  as  might  have  placed  us  in  full  possession  of 

our  full  Christian  liberty We  complain  of  our  isolation 

and  neglect,  and  we  court  the  very  grievances  we  deplore.' 
Taking  no  notice  of  the  temper  of  this  passage  we  merely  add 
to  what  we  have  already  written  in  anticipation^  that  the  dis- 
ruption is  no  greater  than  it  ever  was.  Dr.  Hoppus,  equally 
with  Dr.  Vaughan,  writes  as  if  dissenters  had  refused  to  aid  the 
government  in  the  general  secular  education  of  the  people.  The 
government,  we  must  repeat,  have  never  asked  us ;  and  while  a 
state-church  stands  they  will  never  ask  us.  They  have  not 
asked  dissenters  even  to  take  grants  for  secular  education ;  and 
we  know  why  they  have  not.  But  should  they  ask,  and  if  dis« 
senters  should  decline,  no  new  ^disruption'  would  be  made. 
Nor  could  any  such  event  take  place  until  the  government 
proposed,  and  all  the  nation  but  ourselves   accepted,  such  a 
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scheme  of  ^^n^a/ secular  education  as,  while  not  irreligious  or 
ungodly,  (to  observe  the  distinction  pleaded  for,  almost  without 
occasion,  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,)  should  yet  not  be  dis- 
tinctively godly  or  religious.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Baines  has 
lately  proved  in  his  already-quoted  letter  to  '  The  Patriot,*  that 
which  we  obey  is  '  no  new  commandment,  but  the  old  com- 
mandment which  we  had  from  the  beginning/  We  may  still 
stand  alone ;  we  have  often  stood  alone,  and  been  neglected ; 
but  as  Dr.  Vaughan  taught  us  at  the  conference  in  Crosby  Hall, 
we  will  ^  wrap  our  mantle  round  us,'  and  still  stand.  We  then 
applauded  him ;  we  now  condemn  him.  For  he  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  expose  us  to  the  cavils  and  contempt  of  men  who,  as  he 
well  knows  and  oft  acknowledc;es,  cannot  see  the  spirit  and  the 
bearing  of  our  principles.  He  has  said,  indeed,  that  the  dis* 
senters  do  not  understand  their  principles  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  He  may  not  understand  his  brethren's  principles; 
they,  perhaps,  are  as  ignorant  of  his.  They,  however,  would 
have  been  corrected  as  dogmatic  and  impertinent  had  they  told 
him  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own ;  and  we  dare  to  think 
that  very  few  among  them  could  have  written  of  his  party  with 
an  animtu  like  that  in  the  passage  which  here  follows  from 
the  article  before  us  in  the  ^  British  Quarterly.'  '  How  does  it 
come  to'  pass  that  these  purely  civil  things,  (reading,  writing, 
and  the  rest,)  should  be  adjudged  as  belonging  to  religious 
bodies,  to  churches,  more  than  to  the  civil  government?  Is 
there  not  a  great  deal  of  the  old  priestism  in  all  this?  Truly 
we  think  so.  .  .  .  Who  has  commissioned  our  religious  deno- 
minations to  become  the  teachers  of  the  young  of  this  nation  in 
respect  to  such  secular  matters  ?'  And  of  his  views  in  general 
the  writer  concludes :  '  that  views  to  this  effect  will  be  the 
ultimate  views  of  congregationalists  themselves;  and  that  the 
steps  recently  taken  in  a  contrary  direction,  are  steps  to  be 
retraced.'  To  all  this,  now,  we  reply,  first,  that  1843^ — at  the 
latest,  not  1847 — was  the  time,  and  the  resort  of  the  CSongrega* 
tional  Union  was  the  place,  for  a  minority's  declaration  of  such 
sentiments;  the  aim  being  to  bring  over  the  majority  thereto. 
To  the  prophecy  we  return  nothing  but  a  smile.  To  the  que*- 
tions  respecting  our  authority  to  teach  we  answer,  that  Ood 
gave  it,  all  at  least  that  we  have  ever  claimed.  If  taunted,  '  It 
there  not  a  great  deal  of  the  old  priestism  in  all  this/  we 
simply  say,  truly  we  think  not.  But  if  reminded  that,  divest- 
ing  the  passage  of  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  writer,  we  find 
some  argument  remaining,  such,  too,  as  is  often  found  in  all 
the  other  tracts  before  us,  we  allow  it,  and  we  treat  it  thaa. 
We  have  never  pretended  an  exclusive  commission  to  teach 
grammar  and  the  like.     Whether  the  civil  government  has  anj 
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is  another  question^  and  to  it  we  will  afterwards  attend.  Meaii<« 
while  our  commission  is  to  do  what  good  we  can ;  and  in  at- 
tending to  it  we  shall  help  and  cheer,  as  opportunity  is  given, 
all  who  seem  to  us  to  do  the  same.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
good  to  teach  writing  or  arithmetic  in  such  wise  as  shall  extol 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
God.  We  dare  not  do  it,  and  we  dare  not  sanction  it  in  others; 
and  if  we  find  these  others  wish  to  rob  us  of  our  wealth,  or  in 
our  poverty,  that  they  may  do  it,  and  the  state  agree  to  make 
the  robbery  a  legal  act,  we  will  fill  the  country  with  our  out- 
cries till  the  shame  shall  cease.  Whether  we  will  aid  our 
neighbours  to  teach  writing  or  scientific  ethics  on  condition 
that  religion  be  not  taught  in  any  form  by  medium  of  the  same 
machinery,  this  is  not  the  question.  We  may  say,  however,  we 
have  not  been  slow  to  aid  mechanics'  institutions  on  this  same 
condition ;  trusting  to  other  opportunities  to  impart  religious 
influence  and  knowledge.  But  the  question  that  concerns  us 
now  is  altogether  different,  and  is  simply  this;  whether  we 
deem  the  state  church  principle  to  be  so  bad  that  we  must 
needs  oppose  all  efforts  to  do  good  which  call  for  either  our 
explicit  sanction  of  it  or  our  practical  support.  And  we  answer 
before  God,  we  do ;  and  if  we  have  not  means  to  educate  the 
nation,  or  do  all  the  good  we  wish  in  other  ways,  we  will  do 
what  good  we  can  and  wait  the  issue. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  fundamental  inquiry  in  respect  to 
popular  education ;  that  relating  to  the  province  of  the  state. 
We  have  little  pleasure  in  adverting  to  our  authors'  treatment 
of  this  subject ;  for  they  one  and  all  assume  the  chief  matter  to 
be  proved,  and  often  seem  to  view  the  holders  of  a  different 
opinion  as  a  class  of  men  on  whom  reasoning  would  be  lost. 
*  Will  any  one  deny  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  is 
adapted  to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  social  good  ?  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  this  good  can  only  be  promoted  by 
state-education  in  the  strict  sense,  by  the  government  taking 
the  education  of  the  people  into  its  own  hands.' — Hoppus,  p. 
262.  Mr.  Binney,  too,  says,  pp.  61,  62,  'As  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  government  actually  to 
feed  some  of  the  community,  and  to  see  to  it  that  others  be  fed ; 
so  it  may  be  its  duty,  from  other  circumstances,  to  educate  some, 
and  to  secure  and  promote  the  education  of  all,  or  all  of  the  poorer 
and  humble  classes.'  Again,  on  p.  69, '  it  seems  difficult  to  deny 
that  consistently  carried  out,  the  principles  on  which  the  *  Minutes 
of  Council '  were  opposed,  as  that  principle  was  stated  and  ex- 
pounded by  many  advocates,  would  brand  with  error,  assump- 
tion, and  wrong,  every  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  by  govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  science  ....  the  opening  of 
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museums  to  the  public  ...»  the  keeping  upofgArdens,  parks 
and  palaces,  to  which  the  poor  may  repair  for  a  holiday  recre- 
ation ;  pensions  to  impoverished  authorhood  or  neglected  genius ; 
salaries  to  professors  and  examiners,  with  the  con- 
veyance to  them  of  legal  authority  to  grant  honours,  and  confer 
degrees/  Mr.  Bayley  says  (p.  2),  *  Is  it  the  aim  of  laws  to  pro- 
mote the  virtue  of  the  people,  or  merely  to  collect  taxes,  and 
prevent  them  from  doing  each  other  civil  injury?  The  latter, 
certainly,  but  the  former,  also;  or  else  government  has  a  very 
low  province  indeed.'  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  'The  end 
of  all  political  government  is  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  each  citi- 
een,  such  fulfilment  of  his  social  obligations  towards  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
nnion.  Now  to  bring  up  a  family  so  as  not  to  be  a  plague  and 
nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  communitv,  is  one,  and  assureidlv  one 
of  the  most  important,  of  these  obligations,  and  one  of  which 
the  extensive  neglect  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  society. 
It  must,  then,  surely  be  competent  for  the  government,  if  these 
obligations,  either  from  wilfulness  are  not,  or  from  poverty  can- 
not be,  fulfilled  by  an  extensive  class  of  the  people,  to  provide 
for  their  performance.    This,  we  admit,  involves  the  right,  when 

necessary,  to   render   education   compulsory The 

denial  of  the  right  of  government  interference  implies,  that  any 
man  is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  beget  a  family  of  half  a  score 
of  children,  and  bring  them,  up,  not  simply  with  an  erroneous 
creed,  but  in  the  ignorance  which  must  make  them  useless,  and 
in  the  vice  which  must  make  them  pernicious  as  citizens ;  im- 
posing them  as  a  burden  and  a  plague  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, to  be  supported  as  paupers,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and 

punished  as  criminals It  implies  that  a  duty  which 

all  must  admit  to  be  among  their  social  obligations,  and  even 
among  the  most  important  of  them,  that  of  training  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  some  capacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common 
duties  of  citizenship,  is  to  be  entirely  imposed  on  those  who 
happen  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it  ...  .  It  implies  that  if 
there  be  any  country,  or  any  part  of  any  country,  in  which, 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the  poor  from  their 
poverty,  cannot,  and  the  rich  from  their  opulency  will  not, 
adequately  provide  for  the  training  of  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, these  last  endure  no  wrong,  and  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint; their  ignorance  and  their  misery  give  them  no  daima 
upon  society  in  virtue  of  their  forming  an  integral  part  of  it^ 
for  instruction  in  those  very  obligations  which  society,  as  such, 

expects  every  member  of  it  to  fulfil It  further  fbllowa 

from  this  denial,  that  government  has  the  power  to  punish  for 
crime,  without  being  permitted  to  take  the  most  obvious  and 
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reasonable  means  to  prevent  it/  The  British  Quarterly  reviewer 
also  says,  '  A  government  .  .  .  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  each  other  suppose  a  moral 
law,  a  moral  law  which  it  belongs  to  civil  government  to  ascer- 
tain and  apply;  that  this  law  further  supposes  a  law-maker; 
and  that  this  law-maker  is  the  supreme  moral  governor.  Thus 
far  every  civil  government  may  be  said  to  embody  a  confession 
of  faith,  of  faith  in  a  Divine  existence,  and  in  the  reality  and 
rectitude  of  a  Divine  government/  And  he  gives  it  as  an  axiom, 
'  that  government  may  be  a  moral  teacher  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  must  be  a  moral  administrator/     Dr.  Hoppus  also  (p.  192) 

says,    '  Governments   are    described   as   sent for  the 

praise  of  them  that  do  well.  Is  government  a  mere  brute  force? 

Is  it  to  be  restricted  from  promoting,  in  any  way, 

the  intelligence  which  is  necessary  to  render  men  capable  of 
being  governed  as  other  than  brute  beasts?'     He  adds  in  p. 
200,  '  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  deny  that  ...... 

under  certain  circumstances,  a  state  may  be  justified  even  in 
introducing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  compulsory  principle 
into  elementary  education.'  And  for  his  different  sentiments, 
many  are  the  learned  authorities  he  cites. 

We  have  quoted  largely  for  the  sake  of  fairness;  but  our 
reply  must  be  disproportionately  condensed.  We  think  it 
enough  to  say  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hoppus's  authorities,  that 
if  Greek  philosophers  pleaded  for  state-education,  the  practice 
of  both  Greece  and  Home  was  against  it ;  that  Locke,  as  cited 
by  him  in  p.  192,  is  implicitly  against  it  much  more  evidently 
than  in  favour  of  it;  and  that  Adam  Smith,  especially  when 
exposing  the  liability  of  national  educational  institutions  to 
abuse,  is  such  a  witness  in  their  favour  as  it  is  particularly  plea- 
sant to  subject  to  cross-examination.  When,  too,  we  are  more 
than  once  reminded,  both  by  the  Doctor  and  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  of  the  novelty  of  that  theory  of  government  which  they 
endeavour  to  explode,  we  are  somewhat  amused  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  our  censors  are  both  Whigs,  Reforming  Whigs,  and 
that  one  of  them  withal  is  a  dissenter.  The  science  of  govern- 
ment is  almost  the  very  last  that  we  expect  to  see  established  on 
a  proper  basis.  We  would  turn  again  to  Hutchinsonianism  as 
soon  as  we  would  follow  out  the  theories  of  either  Aristotle  or 
John  Foster.  We  are  charged,  moreover,  by  one  and  another  of 
these  writers  with  inconsistency  in  opposing  state-education  in 
general,  while  tacitly  allowing  national  museums,  literary  pen- 
sions, fees  for  examiners,  and  such  like,  or,  still  more  singularly, 
compulsory  education  in  factories,  pauper  and  criminal  educa- 
cation,  and  other  special  forms  of  the  one  offensive  principle. 
To  the  insinuation,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Binney  makes  with  less 

VOL.    XXIII.  I 
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than  his  ordinary  justice^  that  some  of  these  things  were  hailed 
by  educated  dissenters^  who  availed  themselves  of  them  for  their 
children,  while  'as  soon  as  it  is  sought  to  attempt  the  elevation 
of  the  humbler  classes  by  parhamentary  encouragement  to  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  culture^  a  cry  is  raised,  not 
against  the  errors  and  imperfections  merely  of  the  proposed 
plan^  but  against  the  principle  of  any  one  solitary  thing  whatsoever 
being  done  by  any  government ....  in  respect  to  the  promo- 
tion of  learning  or  goodness ;'  to  the  unjust  insinuation  in  this 
language  we  say  that  we  choose  not  to  reply ;  to  the  argument 
intended  we  reply  as  follows.  To  some  of  the  things  produce<i 
against  us  we  have  always  and  steadily  objected.  Others  of 
these  things,  as  criminal  and  pauper  education,  involve  so  many 
matters  alien  to  our  present  subject^  such  as  the  whole  of  our 
criminal  and  of  our  pauper  code,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considertU 
by  themselves  and  without  prejudice  to  the  less  complex  theme. 
A  third  class  of  these  fearful  facts  relate  to  sanitary  and  to 
other  indisputably  national  concerns^  having  none  but  a  reflected 
influence  on  education.  Of  the  remnant  we  ingenuously  con- 
fess that  while  alone  they  would  never  have  alarmed  us ;  thonxh 
we  think  that  if  threatened  with  the  use  of  them  now  made  hj 
Mr.  Binney  we  should  always  have  declined  the  treacherous 
favours.  We  would  gladly  see  them  all  withdrawn,  if  their 
many-jointed  tail  could  be  removed  as  well.  We  should  depre- 
cate  the  employment  of  them  in  a  single  instance  if  we  believed 
our  foes  to  be  as  ungenerous  in  construction  as  are  some  among 
our  friends.  We  finally  refer  to  the  history  of  every  science  as 
containing  instances  analogous,  facts  deemed  satisfactory  till 
other  facts  of  later  birth  but  kindred  origin  disclosed  a  cha- 
racteristic hitherto  concealed  but  common  to  them  alL  We 
have  said  already  that  the  science  of  government  is  in  a  rtry 
crude  condition. 

But  wc  find  in  the  writings  before  us  an  often  used  bat,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  a  very  false  analogy.  For  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  furnish  food  and  work  in  timei  of 
famine  are  assumed  as  illustrating  a  like  right,  and  the  oorre- 
spondent  duty,  of  supplying  cdacation  where  it  is  not  fur- 
nished. We  allow  some  force  to  the  analogy  in  respect  to  cri- 
minals and  paupers;  wc  deny  it  to  have  any  in  respect  to  the 
populace  in  general.  The  fallacy  consists  in  generalising  whit 
is  special.  Be  the  preamble  to  the  *  Minutes'  or  the  '  Adf  of 
such  a  kind  as  shall  stigmatise  the  population  as  a  criminal  or 
a  pauper  population,  and  the  defensive  reference  may  bo 
allowed;  though,  hitherto,  so  little  real  good  has  followed 
from  our  government's  provision  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor  at 
to  warrant  but  small  hope  of  valuable  consequences  from  their 
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education  of  the  minds.  Paupers  constitute  a  caste  in  England. 
Ireland^  mendicant  in  1846^  (see  Hoppus^  p.  195.)  is  clamorous 
in  1847.  Neither  criminal  nor  pauper  education  has  been 
famed  as  yet  for  its  results.  Educate  the  children  of  the  inde- 
pendent freemen  of  our  land  as  if  criminals  or  paupers,  and  you 
make,  instead  of  the  moral  but  still  hopeful  desert  that  you 
now  imagine,  or  see,  a  wild  waste  of  irreparable  ruins  and  of 
curses  never  to  be  taken  off.  Our  friends  were  not  felicitous, 
we  think,  in  their  allusion. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Hoppus  to  be  much  admired,  unless  for  truthful- 
ness and  candour,  when  he  justifies  the  interference  of  the 
State  by  referring  to  the  modern  instances  of  iuterference. 
We  have  said  so  much  already  on  this  subject  in  our  former 
numbers  that  we  care  not  to  add  but  little.  Suffice  it  that  the 
Doctor's  own  account  of  the  results  of  state  education,  whether 
in  America  or  Europe,  ought,  we  think,  to  force  the  staunchest 
pleader  for  the  abstract  right  of  governments  to  educate,  to 
doubt  his  theory,  and  at  present  to  refrain  from  endangering 
his  country  by  assimilating  its  training  institutions  to  the  foreign 
models.  The  results  abroad  are,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  far 
other  than  what  our  authors  promise  us  at  home.  The  fornica- 
tion of  Sweden,  the  tame  heartlessuess  of  Prussia,  the  passive 
servility  of  Bavaria,  the  lack  of  general  moral  principle  in 
Austria,  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  the  French  system,  the 
conflicting  testimonies  from  America, — all  this,  amply  illustrated 
on  pages  13 — 42  of '  The  Crisis,'  furnish  to  our  minds  as  clear  a 
demonstration  as  in  the  circumstances  is  practicable,  of  the  utter 
vanity  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  people  by  any  except 
spiritual  men,  and  apart  from  the  exhibition  of  evangelical 
truth.  The  alleged  morality  of  Holland,  if  as  sound  as  Dr. 
Hoppus  thinks  it,  is  his  only  good  example.  We  doubt  if  it  be 
all  the  Doctor  thinks;  and  other  causes  of  its  comparative 
superiority  may  be  assigned  in  addition  to  the  secular  education 
of  the  people.  The  cases  as  a  whole,  then,  are  altogether  useless 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced ;  and  to  us  it  is  a 
marvel  that  when  a  man  like  Dr.  Hoppus  grants,  on  page  42, 
that  these  cases  are  not  very  stimulative,  he  should  overlook  the 
numerous  decidedly  bad  effects  which  must  result,  and  the  still 
more  numerous  which  may,  from  state-education  in  our  own 
land,  and  plead  most  earnestly  for  the  institution  of  the  vast 
and  perilous  experiment.  Let  him,  however,  and  the  other 
holders  of  his  sentiments,  conduct  their  pleading  with  '  the 
powers  that  be.'  When  these  are  won  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  turn  to  us.  But  these  writers  continually  talk  as  if  their 
plan  were  the  only  alternative  to  ours.  Ours,  they  all  agree, 
would  be  the  best  if  practicable.      See   Hoppus,  e.  g.  p.  213. 

i2 
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But  then,  instead  of  helping  U8  with  all  their  power  to  do  the 
best,  they  one  and  all  pour  forth  incessant  sneers  upon  the  vo- 
luntary principle,  and  devote  their  faculties  to  advocate,  pro- 
fessedly, a  system  which  no  government  that  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  in  this  land  would  sanction,  but  really  to  support  the 
actual  government  in  operations  which,  when  modified  to  suit 
these  writers,  will  present  the  boldest  contrast  to  the  works  they 
call  for,  and  will,  in  the  esteem  of  the  vast  majority  of  spiritual 
men,  exhaust  the  energy,  corrupt  the  honesty,  and  enslave  the 
independence  of  the  English  character.  These  measures,  if  ac- 
complished, must  demolish  many,  must  obstruct  all,  must  pre- 
vent more,  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
devoted  friends  of  popular  education.  That  is  nothing.  They 
must  aggrandize  the  church  of  England  influence  to  an  inde- 
finite extent.  That  is  nothing,  either.  They  must  impoverish 
and  emasculate  the  nation^s  character.  And  that  is  nothing. 
They  must  ruin  souls  and  fight  against  Christ's  kingdom.  Even 
that  is  nothing.  Smiles  of  mingled  incredulity  and  supercilious 
pity  play  upon  our  censors'  countenances  while  they  coolly  blame 
us  for  not  joining  them  in  attempts  to  modify  the  *  Minutes.' 
In  vain  we  show  that  no  modification  of  the  '  Minutes'  can  fulfil 
either  their  desires  or  our  own.  For  'secular'  education  they 
would  have  an  almost  universally  heretical  or  priestly,  let  the 
'  Minutes'  be  altered  as  they  may.  It  goes  against  our  con- 
sciences to  join  them,  therefore,  in  an  outcry  which  can  have  no 
other  issue  at  tiie  best.  We,  too,  are  the  many,  they  the  few ; 
and  instead  of  its  violating  their  consciences  to  co-operate  with 
us  they  all  acknowledge  that  both  the  principles  to  which  we, 
bound  by  conscience,  cleave — the  principle  of  voluntary  and  the 
principle  of  a  religious  education — are,  in  reality,  the  best.  Yet 
instead  of  joining  us  they  stand  aloof — they  are  the  fugelmen 
to  jeer  us — they  misrepresent  us — they  applaud  the  foes  who  oo 
more  dare  adopt  their  theory  than  ours — and  they  furnish  these, 
the  bitter  enemies  of  our  common  faith  concerning  voluntary 
churches,  with  the  most  astoundingly  detonating  missiles  they 
can  use.  We  believe  our  friends  are  neither  treacherous  nor 
bribed ;  we  believe  it  as  we  believe  it  of  ourselves ;  but  had  they 
taken  lucre  to  betray  us  they  could  not,  we  equally  believe  it, 
have  aggrieved  us  worse.  We  arc  told,  indeed,  not  to  mind  what 
enemies  may  say  of  our  consistency  should  we  take  money  on 
the  altered  Minutes;  and  we  are  admonished  what  they  may  say 
also  should  we  not.  But  the  cases  differ  greatly :  for  in  the 
latter  of  them  neither  do  our  foes  believe  themselves,  nor  we 
believe  them ;  while  in  the  former  both  of  us  would  feel  the 
charge  to  be  both  just  and  awful.  Our  brethren,  too,  may 
attempt  to  justify  their  sarcasm  ;  as  when,  to  give  the  mildeet 
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instance  of  it,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  'We  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  voluntary  efforts  to  the  menace 
of  government  interference.  One  might  be  tempted  to  say,  that 
should  a  government  scheme  be  found  impossible,  the  next  best 
tiling  would  be,  the  occasional  threat  of  doing  something.  The 
effort  referred  to  was  a  striking  proof  that  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous are  not  always  the  same.'  But  surely  common  fairness 
would  have  used  the  taunt  to  slay  the  government  pretensions, 
ere  it,  with  the  blandest  aspect,  strove  to  stab  voluntaryism  thus. 
For,  if  the  threat  of  government  procedures  has  excited  volun- 
tary principle  to  fresh  action,  the  past  cfee^fiff  of  voluntaryism  have 
aroused  'the  spiteful  principle'  in  government  and 'Church,' 
and  their  supporters,  to  almost  all  the  seeming  good  they  have 
attempted.  Besides,  to  attribute  voluntary  action  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  the  mere  force  of  emulation,  or  of  something 
worse,  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  not  to  say  an  ally  and  a 
brother.  For  quoting  the  reviewer's  striking  though  not  un- 
exceptionable language,  '  That  the  nation  should  feel  intensely 
solicitous  on  this  subject,  is,  in  our  esteem,  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  task  is  to  be 
performed  ;'  we  tell  him  that  the  government  menaces  referred 
to  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  the  mere  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  the  evil  whose  removal  was  desired.  That  fear  or 
that  rivalry  was  the  characteristic  of  the  movement  that  resulted, 
and  this  is  the  insinuation,  is  not  true.  The  intense  solicitude 
he  speaks  of  was  created  ;  and  a  proof  of  both  its  genuinenesss 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  it  suggested  is  the  liberality 
that  it  devised.  Schemes  are  seldom  very  foolish,  or  very  un- 
spontaneous,  whose  contrivers  calculate  on  no  money  but  their 
own,  and  neither  envy  any  man  nor  rob  him. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  while  closely  studying  the  Tracts  before 
us,  that  the  writers,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Bay  ley,  feel 
the  diflBculties  connected  with  state-aid  to  be  much  greater  than 
thev  first  esteemed  them.  When  we  find  our  other  authors, 
after  estimating  the  maximum  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
a  full  regard  to  due  religious  liberty,  speak  of  it  as  the  very 
minimum  of  what  is  needed,  and  yet  as  what  is  superlatively 
greater  than  can  be  expected,  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  a 
primary  error  at  the  very  base  of  all  their  reasoning.  Without 
dwelling  on  our  Edinburgh  friend's  confounding  ^oda/  duties  with 
the  civic,  the  patriotic  and  the  cosmopolitan,  the  Godward  and  the 
humau,  we  feel  warranted  to  institute  an  earlier  inquiry,  and  to 
charge  the  whole  hypothesis  with  fatal  error.  For  these  writers, 
all  of  them,  are  far  too  cultured  not  to  see,  and  too  candid, 
when  they  see,  not  to  confess,  such  matters  as  the  following  : — 
that  there  now  exists  in  diverse  parts  a  surplusage  of  school 
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accommodation;  that  the  qunlity  of  thciDStructionisfast  rising, 
almost  aa  fast,  perhaps,  if  not  altogether,  as  can  be  appreciated 
and  is  fit;  that,  according  to  the  present  course  of  things,  the 
more  destitute  localities  Trill  be  ultimately  served ;  that  there 
are  causes  which  efFcctually  prevent  the  full  use  of  existing  in- 
stitutions; that  no  scheme  as  yet  proposed  by  government  affects 
these  causes,  or  provides  otherwise  than  very  iudircctly  for  the 
wants  of  the  more  destitute ;  that  the  probnblc  working  of  the 
given  scheme,  and  of  any  generui  scheme  tliat  may  come  forth, 
will  give  a  large  and  most  undesirable  amount  of  power  lo  '  the 
Church ;'  that  its  influence  in  dnmnging  the  nation's  character 
maybe,  and  if  not  sedulously  watched,  is  almost  sure  to  be, 
considerable;  that  such  scheme  is  likely,  whether  necesaarily  or 
not,  to  repress  the  most  importnnt  eS'orts  made  at  present  fur 
the  general  object ;  that  it  is  virtually  punitive ;  that,  re^nrded 
■8  a  punitive  infliction,  it  involves  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 
alike ;  that  it  tends  tu  blind  individuals  to  their  duties,  and  thus, 
a^  Air.  Baines  says  nervously,  'to  rob  them  of  their  virtues;' 
that*'i£c'ii£.?^P'^"™^'*''  ^^  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  tried  ; 
scouted  J  that  1:6ki^^'^'^^  ^^  *^*  Toi-ies,  ought  to  have  been 
it  out;  that  it  is  not  the^tSi'^'*""''™?'  """y  ^^  '^"^''  *"  *•*'"'' 
bad,  and  partakes  the  elemeatil^™^'  ''"* "'  "'^^'  *'  P"""*, 
and  yet  that,  after  all  it  require,  hatl  '■'^^  '""*  *''**  ?*"  ^^ ' 
the  best  that  circumstancd,  suffer,  "v^ttle  alteratmn  to  become 
to  exaggerate  the  admissions  of  these  writ?  "«t  •olimtous  not 
«wy  to  substantiate  the  foregoing  assertions'"'"'.";^  *'"7  '* 
the  Tracts  before  us.  And,  of  course,  we  eouliS  n^oUlou.  from 
hereto  a  number  of  conclusions  we  deem  quite  »%■  J  "'''fv!'^  i 
ndicule  of  voluntaryism  in  rt  education  is  much  '"'^  ^„n™  ' 
pnnte  w  «  religion  J  or  that  the  theory  of  Kovern  .  T  J  - 
•uffen.  state  interference  in  the  one.  i«  cqu.Uly  cuna""^^  ^l';  ^ 
suffer  It  in  both,-  or  that  the  proportion  of  nonC^i2 
nends  to  nonconformist  foes  to  government  ai.1  isT^"^ 
infinite,     Bi^t  fi«ng  our  attention  on  one  oitract  onK  rL,„ 

thing  more  than  school  accommodation  to  provide;  and  th^u 
the  dispontion,  or  the  opportunity,  or  both,  on  (he  part  «f  ,l. 
people  to  learn  ;'  thinking  of  this  only,  and  its  implication* 
inqnirfl  what  it  is,  then,  which,  while  it  is  doubifui  wheil 
gorermoent  assistance  be  required  or  not,  prompts  such 
to  assume  the  false  position  which  they  i  ' " 
UTOcatei  (or  some  imaginary  concrete 
poitutlf  diverts  them  ' 
iDTolniig  what  they 
which  ouina  them  to 
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hostile  to  tliem  thnn  to  their  spiritnal  brethreo.  And  we  find 
tlie  CAU^e  to  be  the  very  matter  they  impute  to  us  as  folly,  their 
devoted  love  of  abstract  principles.  We  glory  in  the  charge ; 
and  should  be  happy  if  we  thought  ourselves  to  deserve  it.  Our 
couviction  uii  the  present  matter  is,  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men, and  sach,  have  anticipated  our  assertion  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Startled  by  some  of  our  denials,  and  eipccting  to 
cx|)Ose  na  to  the  charge  of  incnnsistency,  they  have  cried  out, 
'  You  mi^ht  as  well  deny  the  right  of  government  to  educate 
the  people;'  assuming  thus  the  right  in  question.  And  their 
maintenance  of  tlio  assumption  is  iippnrent  in  the  passages  we 
cited  when  cammen<!iug  this  discussion;  and  throughout  all 
their  writings  they  exhibit  the  same  spirit.  They  bewail  as 
pitcously  as  we  once  heard  Lord  John  llusscll,  the  hard  lot  of 
governments  that  had  no  right  to  do  any  good  but  in  the  form 
of  virtual  puni!>hmcnts;  or,  as  his  lordship  funnily  said,  'to  do 
anything  but  whip  'em,  hang  'em,  and  transport  'em,  without 
teaching  'em  about  a  God  and  a  Chnst.'  His  conscience,  he 
wsured  as,  would  not  let  him  do  it.  We  like  not  the  degrad- 
ing tone  in  which  the  duties  of  police  and  doomsmeu  are  habi- 
toaliy  described  by  this  philosophic  school;  and  as  yet  we  see 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  are  virtually  less  than  'the 
whole  duty  of  a  government.'  Indeed  we  more  than  once 
detect  Fmlessor  Hoppus  on  the  verge  of  grantiug  all  we  plead 
for  on  this  matter ;  till  reminded  of  his  '  abstract  principle,'  and 
becoming  fearful  of  dislionouring  '  authorities,'  he  seems  to 
rouae  himaelf  and  to  inquire  if  society  can  ever  possibly  be 
perfect  nnleia  goremment  be  the  '  minister  of  God  to  us  for 
good '  bj  other  means  than  by  <  executing  vengeance.'  (This 
e  to  the  texta  that  the  Doctor  singularly  strains  we  deem 
~ )  Aflhiaadminions — that  the  voluntary  principle  would 
mly  it  had  power  to  do  it  Ht  all  — .teem 
i  by  the  alarming  thought,  that  govcrunieut, 
by  the  way,  would  bo  then  despoiled  of  haif  its  functions.  His 
di'^cription  of  the  best  government,  on  page  262,  would  just  as 
well  defend  n  statc-chnrcfa  as  n  state- school.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
I,  will  not  tiod  it  easy  to  restrict  his  government's  cont'cstion 
I  &tth  t<i  theism  and  ethics,  if  he  once  expect  them  to  pro- 
a  as  Qiueh  a*  this.  Jktaking  the  govonior  the  interpreter  and 
r  as  coolly  proclaim  him 
Ibntifcx  Maximo*  tX^^^^^^^f^/^haaoai  that  the  Doctor 
lently  a  govtf—ir  has 
',  we  8'  °  that 

B  no 
>tion 
them 
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thai;  a  government  may  be  a  moral  teacher  because  it  is  already 
a  moral  administrator.  And  we  know  not  how  a  government 
conld  be  justified  in  doing  less  if,  indeed,  moral  administration 
be  its  sphere.  It  amuses  us  to  find  our  authors  begging  for 
permission  for  a  government  to  do  what  a  government  is  bound 
to  do,  if  it  be  already  what  they  say.  On  the  assumption  of 
the  '  abstract  right '  of  governments  to  educate  the  people,  we 
could  as  easily  put  knotty  cases  that  involve  a  score  of  princi- 
ples quite  foreign  to  the  subject  as  does  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer on  the  assumption  of  the  right's  denial.  He  himself 
resolves  the  question  into  one  of  mere  police.  It  ceases,  then, 
to  be  the  question  for  discussion.  We  speak  oi popular  educa- 
tion ;  he  virtually  argues  about  criminal.  He  would  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  bad  citizen ;  we  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  of  a  good  one.  'But  if  we  cannot  do 
the  whole,*  he  answers,  *  let  us  do  a  part.'  '  Join  us,'  we  reply, 
*  in  removing  the  other  obstructions  to  a  proper  civic  state, 
obstructions  altogether  different  from  ignorance,  and  equally 
deplored  by  you  as  by  ourselves,  and  then  with  your  good  aid 
in  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  we  will  do  the  whole 
and  nothing  less.  Retaining  your  low  aim  and  glancing  timidly 
at  these  obstructions,  as  at  lions,  you  will  only  form  a  race  of 
harmless  serfs  on  earth,  and  will  do  nothing  to  fill  heaven.* 

This  question  of  the  'abstract  right*  has  been,  we  think,  un- 
necessarily perplexed.  If  we  think  of  government  as  emanating 
from  the  people,  and  to  them  responsible,  they  have  a  civic 
right  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and,  therefore, 
to  educate  the  people  if  the  people  wish  it.  If  we  divest  our 
idea  of  a  government  of  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
of  whatever  was  not  clinging  to  it  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  we  shall  form  a  very  different  estimation  of  its  rights, 
meaning  thereby  its  necessary  powers,  and  suggesting  its  cor- 
respondent duties.  Till  recently  the  people  of  this  land  have 
wished  the  government  to  educate  them ;  the  government  have, 
therefore,  had  a  civic  right  to  try.  But  the  people  are  rapidly 
changing  their  opinion,  and  the  government  will  act  wisely, 
therefore,  if  they  wait  the  issue.  For  meanwhile  we  find  nothing 
in  the  pure  and  primary  idea  of  government  in  the  first  natural 
formation  of  society  that  renders  it  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
governor  to  educate  the  people.  The  right,  when  had,  has 
been  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  find  the  Bible 
give  a  right  Divine  to  educate ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
an  educational  establishment  there  authorised,  the  domestic, 
which  can  only  be  dishonoured  in  proportion  as  the  stale  con- 
cerns itself  for  popular,  not  criminal  or  pauper,  education,  and 
to  restore  which  if  now    dishonoured  to  its  just  position,  not 
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to  throw  it  altogether  into  desuetude^  oup^ht  to  be  among  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Christian  patriot.  We  think  that  on  this 
matter  we  should  not^  after  explanation,  diflfer  much  from  Dr. 
Hoppns ;  for  when  he  says  on  p.  253,  '  It  is  likely  that  the  ab- 
Rtract  principle  may  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  the  effect  of 
a  conviction  that,  no  unobjectionable  scheme  of  education  can 
be  framed  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
church  establishment/  we  have  nothing  important  to  suggest 
bat  that  after  the  word  '  framed'  we  read^  '  without  exerting 
the  influence  of  a  church  establishment.' 


Brief  ^otitta. 


The  Venerable  Bedels  Eceleeiasticat  History  of  England.  Also,  the 
Anglo- Sajton  Chronicle.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  Map  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  a  General  Index.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles.  D.C.L. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  of  which  two  are  now  first  Translated  from 
the  Monkish  Latin  Originals.  Edited,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.     London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  the  Antiquarian  Library,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Bohn,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  from  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  series  to  which 
they  belong,  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  English  historical 
literature  which  this  age  of  enterprise  and  cheap  pubhcations  has 
produced.  The  works  to  be  included  in  it  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  to  the  learned  and  wealthy  only.  Their  titles  merely 
have  been  known  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  or  if,  in  a 
a  few  cases  something  of  their  contents  has  been  learned,  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  occasional  references  in  the  pages  of  our 
more  popular  historians.  The  earlier  period  of  our  annals  is,  in 
consequence,  little  more  than  a  blank  to  the  popular  mind. 
We  know  less  of  Anglo-Saxon  History  than  of  the  fortunes 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  the  effect  is  visible  throughout  the  range  of 
our  political  economy.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohn  has  happily 
removed  these  obstacles,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  strong  soli- 
citude, that  such  a  measure  of  public  patronage  should  be  extended 
to  his  undertaking,  as  will  encourage  him  to  persevere. 

Of  Bedies  Ecclesiastical  History  it  is  needless  to  speak.     It  was 
first  published  on  the  continent,  and  the  earliest  edition  in  our  own 
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country  appeared  in  1643 — 4.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly 
printed,  and  three  separate  editions  have  been  issued  during  the  last 
SBfen  J  ears.  It  brings  down  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  a  comparatively  modern  date,  and  is.  confessedly  the 
most  impoitant  record  we  possess  of  the  period  over  which  it 
extends. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  Mr.  Bohn  has  printed  with  it,  is  a 
continued  narrative,  written  at  different  dates,  and  extends  to  the 
year  1154.  Both  works  are  indispensable  to  the  historian,  and  full 
of  sterling  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  other  volume  consists  of  six  old  chronicles  : — Ethelwerd's. 
Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History, 
Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  historical  value 
of  these  pieces  varies  considerably,  and  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
them  is  involved  in  doubt.  All,  however,  are  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, and  their  being  now  rendered  accessible  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  is  matter  of  no  trifling  gratification.  Dr.  Giles  has  executed 
his  part  as  editor  in  a  manner  entitled  to  praise.  His  Introduc- 
tions contain  a  large  mass  of  interesting  information,  bearing  on  the 
works  in  question,  and  will  serve  at  once  to  excite  and  to  guide 
enquiry. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  all  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  concerned  to  inform  themselves  on  the  earlier  and  least  known 
portions  of  our  history. 


Savindroog ;  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle.      By  Captain  Rafler.      In 
three  volumes.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Thb  annals  of  India  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  continued 
romance,  and  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that  our  writers  of 
fiction  have  not  availed  themselves  more  largely  of  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  altogether  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact.  Such  of  our 
countrymen  as  are  residents  in  India,  are  either  preoccupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  or  are  indisposed,  through  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  climate,  to  work  up  the  materials  around  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  literary  men  at  home  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  sympatliy 
between  themselves  and  the  imagery,  mythology,  and  habits  of  the 
East,  which  warns  them  of  the  immense  difficulty  they  will  have  to 
encounter  in  inviting  public  attention  to  such  themes.  Captain 
Rafter  is  not  insensible  to  these  difficulties,  yet  he  has  addressed 
himself  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  work,  and  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded.  '  In  the  hope,'  he  says,  '  of  filling  a  hiatus  in  literature,' 
he  has  ventured  to  make  '  his  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters ;  and 
to  offer  to  the  public  a  romance  in  which,  under  the  veil  of  fiction, 
his  object  has  been  to  diffuse  a  more  general  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  history,  than  can  be  obtained  even  by  a  perusal 
of  the  voluminous  works  connected  therewith  ;  and  to  delineate  what 
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he  honestly  believes,  from  much  reading  and  long  observationi  to  be 
a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  east/ 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  author,  and  bis  pages  clearly  show  that 
he  is  not  unequal  to  his  task.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Kemp6  Goud, 
a  Jungle  chief,  of  the  Bheel  tribe,  whose  fate  is  supposed  to  be 
linked  with  that  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  ti.e  reckless  perfidy  and  daring 
courage,  with  which  he  attempts  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Lachema,  with  tlie  brave  and  generous  Kistna,  as  this 
would  be  forestalling  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  characters  are  drawn  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  that  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  customs,  scenery, 
superstitions,  and  character  of  the  East.  The  fearless  and  haughty 
bearing  of  the  robber  chief,  the  fidelity  of  his  clansmen,  and  the 
predatory  mode  of  their  life,  the  ambition  and  faithlessness  of  the 
beautiful  Cashmerian  Lilla,  the  hopeless  love  and  terrible  revenge  of 
Vega,  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  the  daughter  of  Mysore,  the 
high-toned  affection,  heroic  generosity  and  persevering  search  of 
Kistna,  the  absurd  pomposity  and  ridiculous  superstition  of  the 
Brahmm  Oodiaver,  and  the  garrulous  conceit  ,of  Hafiz,  are  sketched 
With  a  masterly  hand.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  deeply  interesting, 
and  even  those  parts  which,  relating  to  the  mythology  and  super* 
stitions  of  the  East,  are  least  attractive,  minister  largely  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  reader.  The  plot  thickens  as  it  advances,  and  the 
result  realizes  our  hopes.  Altogether  we  can  cordially  recommend 
the  '  Queen  of  the  Jungle,'  to  all  the  lovers  of  light  literature,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  author  is  encouraged  to  prosecute  his 
design  of  still  further  illustrating  the  habits  and  history  of  the  East. 


The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  ;  an  Oration  and  Argu- 
ment. By  Thomas  Binney.  8vo.  pp.  58.  London:  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

'  My  writing  this  book,'  says  Mr.  Binney,  '  has  been  very  much  of 
an  accident.  Wishing  to  encourage  attendance  on  a  proposed 
course  of  Lectures  on  Psalmody,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  I  preached 
a  short  sermon  on  the  subject  to  my  congregation,  with  no  other 
view  but  that  of  exciting  so  much  interest  as  might  induce  that 
attendance.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  there  was  a  very  general  and 
strong  desire  for  the  publication  of  the  discourse.  I  consented  to 
prepare  a  brief  and  rapid  '  recollection,'  in  the  form  of  a  penny  tract. 
Having  begun,  I  became  increasingly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and 
it  struck  me  that  by  laying  aside  the  form  of  a  sermon,  introducing 
topics  and  allusions  which  the  sermon  does  not  permit,  by  collecting 
Bible  facts,  and  giving  Bible  authorities,  I  might  greatly  interest 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  young  persons  in  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  help  them  to  discover  that  the  book,  so  oflen  associated  with 
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ideas  of  dulness  and  gloom,  is  not  only  the  most  important  in  itself, 
but  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world/  Such  is  the  history  of 
this  pamphlet,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  that  Mr.  Binney  was  induced 
to  follow  the  prompting  of  the  occasion.  Such  a  publication  was 
needed,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance  is  most  opportune.  The 
author  has  happily  succeeded  in  throwing  light  over  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  very  indistinctly  comprehended,  and  has  brought 
out  most  felicitously  the  more  attractive  qualities  with  which  such 
themes  are  invested.  The  younger  members  of  our  households, 
especially,  will  fihd  much  in  his  pamphlet  to  instruct  and  improve 
them,  and  we  strongly  recommend  its  early  and  attentive  perusal. 


The  Modem  Orator ;  being  a  Collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  Distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Charles  James 
Fox.     Part  IX.     London :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

Wb  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  press,  and  illustrates  the  vast  advantages 
now  enjoyed  over  those  which  were  common  in  our  youth.  The 
speeches  of  our  great  parliamentary  orators  have,  till  recently,  been 
a  sealed  book  to  the  people.  Their  costliness  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  readers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  thus 
sustained  by  the  public  mind.  This  obstacle  is  now  happily  re- 
moved by  the  *  Modern  Orator,'  which  brings  within  the  reach  of  all, 
the  best  productions  of  our  greatest  men.  We  have  already  said 
what  we  think  of  the  scope  and  merits  of  such  a  publication,  and 
need,  therefore,  not  repeat  our  emphatic  commendation.  The  second 
Series,  of  which  the  ninth  part  is  before  us,  consists  of  the  speeches 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  whose  profound  and  brilliant  oratory  upheld 
the  cause  of  freedom  during  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history. 
His  speeches  are  admirably  suited  to  the  present  times,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  Editor  has  interwoven  them  with  those  of  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  We  say  again,  in  right  earnest- 
ness, let  every  young  man  who  would  possess  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  progress  of  political 
science,  obtain  and  closely  study  a  copy  of  this  work. 


Prevention  better  than  Cure;  or,  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World  we 
live  in.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  'The  Women  of  England,'  &c. 
&c.     Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.     1847. 

Mrs.  Ellis  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  and  no  recommen- 
dation. If  some  of  the  subjects  which  she  has  taken  in  hand  require 
for  their  full  development  a  deeper  philosophy  than  she  has  brought 
to  their  treatment,  she  seldom   writes  without  contributing  sound 
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sense  in  a  graceful  dress,  to  tbe  illustration  and  application  of  im- 
portant truths. 

The  topics  discussed  by  Mrs.  Ellis  are : — '  General  State  of  So- 
ciety ;'  '  Standards  of  Moral  Excellence  ;'  *  Universal  Activity  ;' 
•  Onward  Movements  ;*  *  Unproductive  Effort ;'  *  Physical  Hind- 
rances ;'  '  Natural  Tendencies ;'  '  Social  Influences  ;'  '  Claims  of  the 
Poor  ;*  '  Education  of  Circumstances ;'  '  Education  of  Schools  ;' 
'  Slight  Hints  on  Great  Principles.'  These  topics  are  treated  with 
wisdom  and  fidelity.  Sometimes,  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  fair  au- 
thor's conclusions ;  but,  generally,  her  views  are  such  as  roust  approve 
themselves  to  all  thinking  Christians.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is 
fully  equal  to  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  we  wish  it  a 
wide  circulation  among  those  who  have  influence  in  bringing  the 
truths  it  teaches  to  bear  on  the  welfare  of  our  race  and  country. 


Scenes  from  the  Bible,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  A.M.,  author  of 
'  The  Modern  Judea,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  compared  with 
Ancient  Prophecy,'  etc.     William  Collins. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Collins's  cheap  series  of  popular  works,  nor  is  it  one 
of  tbe  least  valuable.  More  than  thirty  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
presented  in  scripture  are  pictured  with  considerable  graphic  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  sound  and  sensible  observations,  are  made  con- 
ducive to  the  highest  good  of  the  reader.  We  can  safely  commiMid 
the  volume,  especially  to  intelligent  youth. 


1 .  Glimpses  of  the  Old  World ;  or.  Excursions  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Great  Britain.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D,,  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  United  States.  In  two 
volumes.  The  Fourth  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  His  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  New  York. 

2.  Becollections  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  New  York.  1847,  London:  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons.     1847. 

Dr.  Clark  was,  and  Dr.  Tyng  is,  an  excellent  clergyman  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  decidedly  and  warmly  evangelical,  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God.  There  is  much,  therefore, 
in  these  volumes  that  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  pious  of  all 
denominations.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  see  the  reason  for 
which  they  smpear  in  this  country.  Excepting  the  volume  which 
records  Dr.  Clark's  travels  on  the  Continent,  they  have  little  interest 
to  an  English  reader  beyond  what  may  be  felt  in  an  intelligent 
foreigner's  views,  hurriedly  taken  and  given,  of  our  characters  a^* 
proceedings.    Still,  they  may  be  useful  by  helping  readers  to  foid 
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fiair  estimate  of  the  rapid  sketches  of  the  things  and  people  of  other 
lands,  so  popular  among  us. 

The  volumes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  with  accounts  of 
meetings  and  sermons,  descriptions  of  preachers  and  speakers, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  long  extracts,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
church  of  England,  of  whose  prosperity  glorious  things  are  spoken ; 
whose  pulpit  ministrations  are  pronounced  inferior  to  those  of  its 
American  sister  ;  towards  which  the  Wesleyans  are  said  to  be  rapidly 
approximating  ;  and  compared  with  which  the  dissenters,  properly  so 
called,  are  described  as  being  in  a  poor  and  miserable  plight. 

Both  authors  write  with  intelligence  as  well  as  piety,  and  we  can 
easily  suppose  their  letters  have  proved  acceptable  to  American 
readers,  but  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  their  being 
added  to  the  im'nense  mass  of  issues  trom  the  English  press  of  a  like 
kind,  which  so  frequently  take  the  place  of  better  and  more  useful 
literature. 


Journal  of  a  Few  Months'  Residence  in  Portugal,  and  Glimpses  of  the 
South  of  Spain,     In  Two  Volumes.     London:  E.  Moxon.  1847. 

The  author  is  right  in  believing  that '  no  country  in  Europe  is  less 
thoroughly  familiar  to  us,  none  indeed  which  has  been  more  imper- 
fectly explored  by  tourists,'  than  Portugal,  and  he  has  done  something, 
in  a  light  and  lively  way,  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with  that  in- 
teresting land.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  little  in  these  volumes 
that  might  be  advantageously  omitted,  and  a  good  deal  that  might  be 
advantageously  condensed.  This,  however,  is  only  saying  what  would 
equally  apply  to  most  publications  of  the  kind. 


Vital  Christianity ;  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Religions  of  Man,  and 
the  Religion  cf  God.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Lausanne.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Harvard  Street  Church.  Boston 
pp.  316.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clarke.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &Co.     1846. 

Professor  Vinet,  (whom  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  has  described  as 
the  Chalmers  of  Switzerland)  is  very  favourably  known  in  this  coun- 
try through  his  admirable  work  on  'The  Profession  of  Personal  Con- 
viction in  connection  with  Church  Establishments.'     He  has  done 
Sood  and  great  service   in   France   and   Switzerland,    both    as    a 
efender  of  evangelical  religion,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state.     The  present  work,  as  the  translator  observes,  is 
addressed  particularly  to  that  large  class  of  cultivated  minds  who 
to  >  some  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Christianity,  but  who,  from 
'nfluenoe   of  latent  scepticism,   do  not  yield  their  hearts  to 
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• 

he  honestly  belieTes,  from  much  reading  and  long  observation,  to  be 
a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  east.' 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  author,  and  bis  pages  clearly  show  that 
he  is  not  unequal  to  his  task.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Kentp^  Goud, 
a  Jungle  chief,  of  the  Bheel  tribe,  whose  fate  is  supposed  to  be 
linked  with  that  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  ti.e  reckless  perfidy  and  daring 
courage,  with  which  he  attempts  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Lachema,  with  the  brave  and  generous  Kistna,  as  this 
would  be  forestalling  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  characters  are  drawn  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  that  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  customs,  scenery, 
superstitions,  and  character  of  the  East.  The  fearless  and  haughty 
bearing  of  the  robber  chief,  the  fidelity  of  his  clansmen,  and  the 
predatory  mode  of  their  life,  the  ambition  and  faithlessness  of  the 
beautiful  Cashmerian  Lilla,  the  hopeless  love  and  terrible  revenge  of 
Vega,  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  the  daughter  of  Mysore,  the 
high-toned  affection,  heroic  generosity  and  persevering  search  of 
Kistna,  the  absurd  pomposity  and  ridiculous  superstition  of  the 
Brahmin  Oodiaver,  and  the  garrulous  conceit  ,of  Uafiz,  are  sketched 
With  a  masterly  hand.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  deeply  interesting, 
and  even  those  parts  which,  relating  to  the  mythology  and  super* 
stitions  of  the  East,  are  least  attractive,  minister  largely  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  reader.  The  plot  thickens  as  it  advances,  and  the 
result  realizes  our  hopes.  Altogether  we  can  cordially  recommend 
the  '  Queen  of  the  Jungle,'  to  all  the  lovers  of  light  literature,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  author  is  encouraged  to  prosecute  his 
design  of  still  further  illustrating  the  habits  and  history  of  the  East. 


The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord ;  an  Oration  and  Argu^ 
ment.  By  Thomas  Binney.  8vo.  pp.  58.  London:  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

'  My  writing  this  book,'  says  Mr.  Binney,  *  has  been  very  much  of 
an  accident.  Wishing  to  encourage  attendance  on  a  proposed 
course  of  Lectures  on  Psalmody,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  I  preached 
a  short  sermon  on  the  subject  to  my  congregation,  with  no  other 
view  but  that  of  exciting  so  much  interest  as  might  induce  that 
attendance.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  there  was  a  very  general  and 
strong  desire  for  the  publication  of  the  discourse.  I  consented  to 
prepare  a  brief  and  rapid  *  recollection,*  in  the  form  of  a  penny  tract. 
Having  begun,  I  became  increasingly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and 
it  struck  me  that  by  laying  aside  the  form  of  a  sermon,  introducing 
topics  and  allusions  which  the  sermon  does  not  permit,  by  collecting 
Bible  facts,  and  giving  Bible  authorities,  I  might  greatly  interest 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  young  persons  in  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  help  them  to  discover  that  the  book,  so  often  associated  with 
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accommodation ;  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  is  fast  rising, 
almost  as  fast,  perhaps,  if  not  altogether,  as  can  be  appreciated 
and  is  fit;  that,  according  to  the  present  course  of  things,  the 
more  destitute  localities  will  be  ultimately  served ;  that  there 
are  causes  which  effectually  prevent  the  full  use  of  existing  in- 
stitutions ;  that  no  scheme  as  yet  proposed  by  government  affects 
these  causes,  or  provides  otherwise  than  very  indirectly  for  the 
wants  of  the  more  destitute ;  that  the  probable  working  of  the 
given  scheme,  and  of  any  general  scheme  that  may  come  forth, 
will  give  a  large  and  most  undesirable  amount  of  power  to  '  the 
Church  '/  that  its  influence  in  damaging  the  nation^s  character 
may  be,  and  if  not  sedulously  watched,  is  almost  sure  to  be, 
considerable ;  that  such  scheme  is  likely,  whether  necessarily  or 
not,  to  repress  the  most  important  efforts  made  at  present  for 
the  general  object ;  that  it  is  virtually  punitive ;  that,  regarded 
as  a  punitive  infliction,  it  involves  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 
alike ;  that  it  tends  to  blind  individuals  to  their  duties,  and  thus, 
as  Mr.  Baines  says  nervously,  'to  rob  them  of  their  virtues/ 
that  the  like  experiment  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  tried ; 
that  the  scheme,  if  offered  by  the  Tories,  ought  to  have  been 
scouted ;  that  Tories,  notwithstanding,  may  be  called  to  work 
it  out ;  that  it  is  not  the  best  scheme,  but  is,  indeed,  at  present, 
bad,  and  partakes  the  elements  of  the  very  worst  that  can  be; 
and  yet  that,  after  all  it  requires  but  a  little  alteration  to  become 
the  best  that  circumstances  suffer.     We  are  most  solicitous  not 
to  exaggerate  the  admissions  of  these  writers ;  and  we  think  it 
easy  to  substantiate  the  foregoing  assertions  by  quotations  from 
the  Tracts  before  us.     And,  of  course,  we  could  as  easily  append 
hereto  a  number  of  conclusions  we  deem  quite  as  just ;  as  that 
ridicule  of  voluntaryism  in  re  education  is  much  more  appro- 
priate in  re  religion ;  or  that  the  theory  of  government  which 
suffers  state  interference  in  the  one,  is  equally  constrained  to 
suffer  it   in  both ;   or   that  the   proportion  of  nonconformbt 
friends  to  nonconformist  foes  to  government  aid  is  as  one  to 
infinite.     But  fixing  our  attention  on  one  extract  only  from 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  '  alas  I   if  this  be  true,  we  have  some- 
thing more  than  school  accommodntion  to  provide ;  and  that  is 
the  disposition,  or  the  opportunity,  or  both,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  learn  ;'  thinking  of  this  only,  and  its  implications,  we 
inquire  what  it  is,  then,  which,  while  it  is  doubtful  whether 
government  assistance  be  required  or  not,  prompts  such  writers 
to  assume  the  false  position  which  they  hold,  that,  we  mean,  of 
advocates  for  some  imaginary  concrete;  a  position  which  im- 
portantly diverts  them  from  antagonism  to  an  actual  scheme 
involving  what    they  deem  a  principle    intolerably    bad,  and 
which  causes  them  to  seem  to  the  supporters  of  that  scheme 
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hostile  to  them  than  to  their  spiritaal  brethren.  And  we  find 
the  cause  to  be  the  very  matter  they  impute  to  us  as  folly,  their 
devoted  love  of  abstract  principles.  We  glory  in  the  charge ; 
and  should  be  happy  if  we  thought  ourselves  to  deserve  it.  Our 
conviction  oa  the  present  matter  is^  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men, and  such,  have  anticipated  our  assertion  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Startled  by  some  of  our  denials,  and  expecting  to 
expose  us  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  they  have  cried  out, 
'  You  might  as  well  deny  the  right  of  government  to  educate 
the  people  /  assuming  thus  the  right  in  question.  And  their 
maintenance  of  the  assumption  is  apparent  in  the  passages  we 
cited  when  commencing  this  discussion;  and  throughout  all 
their  writings  they  exhibit  the  same  spirit.  They  bewail  as 
piteously  as  we  once  heard  Lord  John  Russell,  the  hard  lot  of 
governments  that  had  no  right  to  do  any  good  but  in  the  form 
of  virtual  punishments;  or,  as  his  lordship  funnily  said,  'to  do 
anything  but  whip  'em,  hang  'em,  and  transport  'em,  without 
teaching  'em  about  a  God  and  a  Christ.'  His  conscience,  he 
assured  us,  would  not  let  him  do  it.  We  like  not  the  degrad- 
ing tone  in  which  the  duties  of  police  and  doomsmen  are  habi- 
tually described  by  this  philosophic  school;  and  as  yet  we  see 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  are  virtually  less  than  'the 
whole  duty  of  a  government.'  Indeed  we  more  than  once 
detect  Professor  Hoppus  on  the  verge  of  grantiug  all  we  plead 
for  on  this  matter ;  till  reminded  of  his  '  abstract  principle,'  and 
becoming  fearful  of  dishonouring  *  authorities,'  he  seems  to 
rouse  himself  and  to  inquire  if  society  can  ever  possibly  be 
perfect  unless  government  be  the  'minister  of  God  to  us  for 
good  '  by  other  means  than  by  '  executing  vengeance.'  (This 
reference  to  the  texts  that  the  Doctor  singularly  strains  we  deem 
suflScient.)  All  his  admissions — that  the  voluntary  principle  would 
do  the  work  the  best,  if  only  it  had  power  to  do  it  at  all— seem 
continually  damped  by  the  alarming  thought,  that  government, 
by  the  way,  would  be  then  despoiled  of  half  its  functions.  His 
description  of  the  best  government,  on  page  262,  would  just  as 
well  defend  a  state-church  as  a  state-school.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
also,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  restrict  his  government's  confession 
of  a  faith  to  theism  and  ethics,  if  he  once  expect  them  to  pro- 
fess as  much  as  this.  Making  the  governor  the  interpreter  and 
guardian  of  God's  moral  law,  we  may  as  coolly  proclaim  him 
Pontifex  Maximus  at  once.  Vast  is  the  honour  that  the  Doctor 
puts  upon  him ;  we  wonder  how  frequently  a  governor  has 
known  himself  to  have  it.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure,  that 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  subjects  when  their  governors  have  no 
such  knowledge  or  belief.  Let  but  governors  get  such  a  notion 
and  they  change  the  Doctor's  may  to  must  when  he  tells  them 
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that;  a  government  may  be  a  moral  teacher  because  it  is  already 
a  moral  administrator.  And  we  know  not  how  a  goTemment 
conid  be  justified  in  doing  less  if^  indeed,  moral  admiuistratiou 
be  its  sphere.  It  amuses  us  to  find  our  authors  begging  for 
permission  for  a  government  to  do  what  a  government  is  bound 
to  do,  if  it  be  already  what  they  say.  Ou  the  assumption  of 
the  ^  abstract  right '  of  governments  to  educate  the  people,  we 
could  as  easily  put  knotty  cases  that  involve  a  score  of  princi- 
ples quite  foreign  to  the  subject  as  does  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer on  the  assumption  of  the  right's  denial.  He  himself 
resolves  the  question  into  one  of  mere  police.  It  ceases,  then, 
to  be  the  question  for  discussion.  We  speak  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  he  virtually  argues  about  criminaL  He  would  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  bad  citizen ;  we  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  oif  a  good  one.  'But  if  we  cauuot  do 
the  whole/  he  answers,  *  let  us  do  a  part.'  '  Join  us,*  we  reply, 
'in  removing  the  other  obstructions  to  a  proper  civic  state, 
obstructions  altogether  different  from  ignorance,  and  equnlly 
deplored  by  you  as  by  ourselves,  and  then  with  your  good  aid 
in  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  we  will  do  the  whole 
and  nothing  less.  Retaining  your  low  aim  and  glancing  timidly 
at  these  obstructions,  as  at  lions,  you  will  only  form  a  race  of 
harmless  serfs  on  earth,  and  will  do  nothing  to  fill  heaven.' 

This  question  of  the  'abstract  right'  has  been,  we  think,  un- 
necessarily perplexed.  If  we  think  of  government  aa  emanating 
from  the  people,  and  to  them  responsible,  they  have  a  civic 
right  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and,  therefore, 
to  educate  the  people  if  the  people  wish  it.  If  we  divest  our 
idea  of  a  government  of  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
of  whatever  was  not  clinging  to  it  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  we  shall  form  a  very  different  estimation  of  its  rights, 
meaning  thereby  its  necessary  powers,  and  su^^gcsting  its  cor- 
respondent duties.  1^11  recently  the  people  of  this  land  have 
wished  the  government  to  educate  them ;  the  government  have, 
therefore,  had  a  civic  right  to  try.  But  the  people  are  rapidly 
changing  their  opinion,  and  the  government  will  act  wisely, 
therefore,  if  they  wait  the  issue.  For  meanwhile  we  find  nothing 
in  the  pure  and  primary  idea  of  government  in  the  first  natand 
formation  of  society  that  renders  it  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
governor  to  educate  the  people.  The  right,  when  had,  has 
been  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  find  the  Bible 
give  a  right  Divine  to  educate ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
an  educational  establishment  there  authorised,  the  domestic, 
which  can  only  be  dishonoured  in  proportion  as  the  state  con- 
cerns itself  for  popular,  not  criminal  or  pauper,  Cilucation,  and 
to  restore  which  if  now    dishonoured  to  its  just  position,  not 
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hostile  to  them  than  to  their  spiritaal  brethren.  And  we  find 
the  cause  to  be  the  very  matter  they  impute  to  us  as  folly,  their 
devoted  love  of  abstract  principles.  We  glory  in  the  charge ; 
and  should  be  happy  if  we  thought  ourselves  to  deserve  it.  Our 
conviction  on  the  present  matter  is,  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men, and  such,  have  anticipated  our  assertion  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Startled  by  some  of  our  denials,  and  expecting  to 
expose  lis  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  they  have  cried  out, 
'You  might  as  well  deny  the  right  of  government  to  educate 
the  people  /  assuming  thus  the  right  in  question.  And  their 
maintenance  of  the  assumption  is  apparent  in  the  passages  we 
cited  when  commencing  this  discussion;  and  throughout  all 
their  writings  they  exhibit  the  same  spirit.  They  bewail  as 
piteously  as  we  once  heard  Lord  John  Russell,  the  hard  lot  of 
governments  that  had  no  right  to  do  any  good  but  in  the  form 
of  virtual  punishments;  or,  as  his  lordship  funnily  said,  'to  do 
anything  but  whip  'em,  hang  'em,  and  transport  'em,  without 
teaching  'em  about  a  God  and  a  Christ.'  His  conscience,  he 
assured  us,  would  not  let  him  do  it.  We  like  not  the  degrad- 
ing tone  in  which  the  duties  of  police  and  doomsmen  are  habi- 
tually described  by  this  philosophic  school;  and  as  yet  we  see 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  are  virtually  less  than  'the 
whole  duty  of  a  government.'  Indeed  we  more  than  once 
detect  Professor  Hoppus  on  the  verge  of  granting  all  we  plead 
for  on  this  matter ;  till  reminded  of  his  '  abstract  principle,'  and 
becoming  fearful  of  dishonouring  *  authorities,'  he  seems  to 
rouse  himself  and  to  inquire  if  society  can  ever  possibly  be 
perfect  unless  government  be  the  'minister  of  God  to  us  for 
good  '  by  other  means  than  by  '  executing  vengeance.'  (This 
reference  to  the  texts  that  the  Doctor  singularly  strains  we  deem 
sufficient.)  All  his  admissions — that  the  voluntary  principle  would 
do  the  work  the  best,  if  only  it  had  power  to  do  it  at  all— seem 
continually  damped  by  the  alarming  thought,  that  government, 
by  the  way,  would  be  then  despoiled  of  half  its  functions.  His 
description  of  the  best  government,  on  page  262,  would  just  as 
well  defend  a  state-church  as  a  state-school.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
also,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  restrict  his  government's  confession 
of  a  faith  to  theism  and  ethics,  if  he  once  expect  them  to  pro- 
fess as  much  as  this.  Making  the  governor  the  interpreter  and 
guardian  of  God's  moral  law,  we  may  as  coolly  proclaim  him 
Pontifex  Maximus  at  once.  Vast  is  the  honour  that  the  Doctor 
puts  upon  him ;  we  wonder  how  frequently  a  governor  has 
known  himself  to  have  it.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure,  that 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  subjects  when  their  governors  have  no 
such  knowledge  or  belief.  Let  but  governors  get  such  a  notion 
and  they  change  the  Doctor's  may  to  must  when  he  tells  them 
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that;  a  government  may  be  a  moral  teacher  because  it  is  ah^ady 
a  moral  administrator.  And  we  know  not  how  a  government 
conid  be  justified  in  doing  less  if,  indeed,  moral  administration 
be  its  sphere.  It  amuses  us  to  find  our  authors  begging  for 
permission  for  a  government  to  do  what  a  government  is  bound 
to  do,  if  it  be  already  what  they  say.  On  the  assumption  of 
the  '  abstract  right '  of  governments  to  educate  the  people,  we 
could  as  easily  put  knotty  cases  that  involve  a  score  of  princi- 
ples quite  foreign  to  the  subject  as  does  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer on  the  assumption  of  the  right's  denial.  He  himself 
resolves  the  question  into  one  of  mere  police.  It  ceases,  then, 
to  be  the  question  for  discussion.  We  speak  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  he  virtually  argues  about  criminal.  He  would  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  bad  citizen ;  we  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  of  a  good  one.  'But  if  we  cannot  do 
the  whole,'  he  answers,  *  let  us  do  a  part.'  '  Join  us,'  we  reply, 
'  in  removing  the  other  obstructions  to  a  proper  civic  state, 
obstructions  altogether  different  from  ignorance,  and  equally 
deplored  by  you  as  by  ourselves,  and  then  with  your  good  aid 
in  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  we  will  do  the  whole 
and  nothing  less.  Retaining  your  low  aim  and  glancing  timidly 
at  these  obstructions,  as  at  lions,  you  will  only  form  a  race  of 
harmless  serfs  on  earth,  and  will  do  nothing  to  fill  heaven.' 

This  question  of  the  'abstract  right'  has  been,  we  think,  un- 
necessarily perplexed.  If  we  think  of  government  as  emanating 
from  the  people,  and  to  them  responsible,  they  have  a  civic 
right  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and,  therefore, 
to  educate  the  people  if  the  people  wish  it.  If  we  divest  our 
idea  of  a  government  of  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
of  whatever  was  not  clinging  to  it  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  we  shall  form  a  very  different  estimation  of  its  rights, 
meaning  thereby  its  necessary  powers,  and  su^jrgesting  its  cor- 
respondent duties.  Till  recently  the  people  of  this  land  have 
wished  the  government  to  educate  them ;  the  government  have, 
therefore,  had  a  civic  right  to  try.  But  the  people  are  rapidly 
changing  their  opinion,  and  the  government  will  act  wisely, 
therefore,  if  they  wait  the  issue.  For  meanwhile  we  find  nothing 
in  the  pure  and  primary  idea  of  government  in  the  first  natural 
formation  of  society  that  renders  it  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
governor  to  educate  the  people.  The  right,  when  had,  has 
been  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  find  the  Bible 
give  a  right  Divine  to  educate ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
an  educational  establishment  there  authorised,  the  domestic, 
which  can  only  be  dishonoured  in  proportion  as  the  state  cod* 
cerns  itself  for  popular,  not  criminal  or  pauper,  Cilucation,  and 
to  restore  which  if  now    dishonoured  to  it^i  just  position,  not 
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to  throw  it  altogether  into  desuetude^  ought  to  be  among  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Christian  patriot.  We  think  that  on  this 
matter  we  should  not,  after  explanation,  diflPer  much  from  Dr. 
Hoppus ;  for  when  he  says  on  p.  253,  '  It  is  likely  that  the  ab- 
stract principle  may  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  the  effect  of 
a  conviction  that,  no  unobjectionable  scheme  of  education  can 
be  framed  in  this  country  oki  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
church  establishment,'  we  have  nothing  important  to  suggest 
but  that  after  the  word  '  framed'  we  read^  '  without  exerting 
the  influence  of  a  church  establishment.' 


iBrfef  ^otittd. 


The  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Also,  the 
AnfflO'Saton  Chronicle,  With  Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  Map  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  a  General  Index,  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  of  which  two  are  now  first  Translated  from 
the  Monkish  Latin  Originals,  Edited,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.     London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  the  Antiquarian  Library,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Bohn,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  from  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  series  to  which 
they  belong,  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  English  historical 
literature  which  this  age  of  enterprise  and  cheap  publications  has 
produced.  The  works  to  be  included  in  it  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  to  the  learned  and  wealthy  only.  Their  titles  merely 
have  been  known  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  or  if,  in  a 
a  few  cases  something  of  their  contents  has  been  learned,  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  occasional  references  in  the  pages  of  our 
more  popular  historians.  The  earlier  period  of  our  annals  is,  in 
consequence,  little  more  than  a  blank  to  the  popular  mind. 
We  know  less  of  Anglo-Saxon  History  than  of  the  fortunes 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  the  effect  is  visible  throughout  the  range  of 
our  political  economy.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohn  has  happily 
removed  these  obstacles,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  strong  soli- 
citude, that  such  a  measure  of  public  patronage  should  be  extended 
to  his  undertaking,  as  will  encourage  him  to  persevere. 

Of  Bedes  Ecclesiastical  History  it  is  needless  to  speak.     It  was 
first  published  on  the  continent,  and  the  earliest  edition  in  our  own 
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country  appeared  in  1643 — 4.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly 
printed,  and  three  separate  editioos  have  been  issued  during  the  last 
seven  years.  It  brings  down  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  a  comparatively  modern  date,  and  is,  confessedly  the 
most  impoitant  record  we  possess  of  the  period  over  which  it 
extends. 

The  Saaon  Chronicle,  which  Mr.  Bohn  has  printed  with  it,  is  a 
continued  narrative,  written  at  different  dates,  and  extends  to  the 
year  1154.  Both  works  are  indispensable  to  the  historian,  and  full 
of  sterling  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  other  volume  consists  of  six  old  chronicles  : — Ethel werd*s. 
Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History, 
Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  historical  value 
of  these  pieces  varies  considerably,  and  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
them  is  involved  in  doubt.  All,  however,  are  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, and  their  being  now  rendered  accessible  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  is  matter  of  no  trifling  gratification.  Dr.  Giles  has  executed 
his  part  as  editor  in  a  manner  entitled  to  praise.  His  Jutrodmc^ 
tions  contain  a  large  mass  of  interesting  information,  bearing  on  the 
works  in  question,  and  will  serve  at  once  to  excite  and  to  guide 
enquiry. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  all  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  concerned  to  inform  themselves  on  the  earlier  and  least  known 
portions  of  our  history. 


Savindroog  I  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle.     By  Captain  Rafter.      In 
three  volumes.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Thb  annals  of  India  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  continued 
romance,  and  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that  our  writers  of 
fiction  have  not  availed  themselves  more  largely  of  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  altogether  difficult  to  account  far  the  fact.  Such  of  our 
countrymen  as  are  residents  in  India,  are  either  preoccupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  or  are  indisposed,  through  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  climate,  to  work  up  the  materials  around  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  literary  men  at  home  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  themselves  and  the  imagery,  mythology,  and  habits  of  the 
East,  which  warns  them  of  the  immense  difliculty  they  will  have  Co 
encounter  in  inviting  public  attention  to  such  themes.  Captain 
Rafter  is  not  insensible  to  these  difliculties,  yet  ha  has  addressed 
himself  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  work,  and  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded.  '  In  the  hope,'  he  says,  '  of  filling  a  hiatus  in  literature/ 
he  has  ventured  to  make  '  his  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters;  and 
to  offer  to  the  public  a  romance  in  which,  under  the  veil  of  fiction, 
his  object  has  been  to  diffuse  a  more  general  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  history,  than  can  be  obtained  even  by  %  perusal 
of  the  voluminous  works  connected  therewith  ;  and  to  delineate  what 
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he  honestly  belieTes,  from  much  reading  and  long  observation,  to  be 
a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  east.' 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  author,  and  his  pages  clearly  show  that 
he  is  not  unequal  to  his  task.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Kemp^  Goud, 
a  Jungle  chief,  of  the  Bheel  tribe,  whose  fale  is  supposed  to  be 
linked  with  that  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  reckless  perfidy  and  daring 
courage,  with  which  he  attempts  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Lachema,  with  the  brave  and  generous  Kistna,  as  this 
would  be  forestalling  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  characters  are  drawn  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  that  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  customs,  scenery, 
superstitions,  and  clfaracter  of  the  East.  The  fearless  and  haughty 
bearing  of  the  robber  chief,  the  fidelity  of  his  clansmen,  and  the 
predatory  mode  of  their  life,  the  ambition  and  faithlessness  of  the 
beautiful  Cashmerian  Lilla,  the  hopeless  love  and  terrible  revenge  of 
Vega,  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  the  daughter  of  Mysore,  the 
high-toned  affection,  heroic  generosity  and  persevering  search  of 
Kistna,  the  absurd  pomposity  and  ridiculous  superstition  of  the 
Brahmm  Oodiaver,  and  the  garrulous  conceit  ,of  Hafiz,  are  sketched 
With  a  masterly  hand.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  deeply  interesting, 
and  even  those  parts  which,  relating  to  the  mythology  and  super* 
stitions  of  the  East,  are  least  attractive,  minister  largely  to  the  infer- 
mation  of  the  reader.  The  plot  thickens  as  it  advances,  and  the 
result  realizes  our  hopes.  Altogether  we  can  cordially  recommend 
the  '  Queen  of  the  Jungle,'  to  all  the  lovers  of  light  literature,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  author  is  encouraged  to  prosecute  his 
design  of  still  further  illustrating  the  habits  and  history  of  the  East. 


The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  ;  an  Oration  and  Argu* 
ment.  Bj  Thomas  Binney.  8vo.  pp.  58.  London:  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

'  My  writing  this  book,'  says  Mr.  Binney,  '  has  been  very  much  of 
an  accident.  Wishing  to  encourage  attendance  on  a  proposed 
course  of  Lectures  on  Pj^almody,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  I  preached 
a  short  sermon  on  the  subject  to  my  congregation,  with  no  other 
view  but  that  of  exciting  so  much  interest  as  might  induce  that 
attendance.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  there  was  a  very  general  and 
strong  desire  for  the  publication  of  the  discourse.  I  consented  to 
prepare  a  brief  and  rapid  *  recollection,*  in  the  form  of  a  penny  tract. 
Having  begun,  I  became  increasingly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and 
it  struck  me  that  by  laying  aside  the  form  of  a  sermon,  introducing 
topics  and  allusions  which  the  sermon  does  not  permit,  by  collecting 
Bible  facts,  and  giving  Bible  authorities,  I  might  greatly  interest 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  young  persons  in  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  help  them  to  discover  that  the  book,  so  often  associated  with 
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ideas  of  dulness  and  gloom,  is  not  only  the  most  important  in  it«elf, 
but  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world/  Such  is  the  history  of 
this  pamphlet,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  that  Mr.  Binney  was  induced 
to  follow  the  prompting  of  the  occasion.  Such  a  publication  was 
needed,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance  is  most  opportune.  The 
author  has  happily  succeeded  in  throwing  light  over  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  very  indistinctly  comprehended,  and  has  brought 
out  most  felicitously  the  more  attractive  qualities  with  which  such 
themes  are  invested.  The  younger  members  of  our  households, 
especially,  will  fihd  much  in  his  pamphlet  to  instruct  and  improve 
them,  and  we  strongly  recommend  its  early  and  attentive  perusal. 


J%e  Modem  Orator ;  being  a  Collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  Distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Charles  James 
Fox.     Part  IX.     London :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

Wb  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  press,  and  illustrates  the  vast  advantages 
now  enjoyed  over  those  which  were  common  in  our  youth.  The 
speeches  of  our  great  parliamentary  orators  have,  till  recently,  been 
a  sealed  book  to  the  people.  Their  costliness  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  readers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  thus 
sustained  by  the  public  mind.  This  obstacle  is  now  happily  re- 
moved by  the  '  Modern  Orator,'  which  brings  within  the  reach  of  all, 
the  best  productions  of  our  greatest  men.  We  have  already  said 
what  we  think  of  the  scope  and  merits  of  such  a  publication,  and 
need,  therefore,  not  repeat  our  emphatic  commendation.  The  second 
Series,  of  which  the  ninth  part  is  before  us,  consists  of  the  speeches 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  whose  profound  and  brilliant  oratory  upheld 
the  cause  of  freedom  during  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history. 
His  speeches  are  admirably  suited  to  the  present  times,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  Editor  has  interwoven  them  with  those  of  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  We  say  again,  in  right  earnest- 
ness, let  every  young  man  who  would  possess  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  progress  of  political 
science,  obtain  and  closely  study  a  copy  of  this  work. 


Prevention  better  than  Cure;  or,  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World  we 
live  in.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c. 
&c.     Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.     1847. 

Mrs.  Ellis  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  and  no  recommen- 
dation. If  some  of  the  subjects  which  she  has  taken  in  hand  require 
for  their  full  development  a  deeper  philosophy  than  she  has  brought 
to  their  treatment,  she  seldom    writes  without  contributing  sound 
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sense  in  a  graceful  dress,  to  tbe  illustration  and  application  of  im- 
portant truths. 

The  topics  discussed  by  Mrs.  Ellis  are : — '  General  State  of  So- 
ciety ;'  '  Standards  of  Moral  Excellence  ;*  '  Universal  Activity  ;' 
•  Onward  Movements  ;'  *  Unproductive  Effort ;'  *  Physical  Hind- 
rances ;'  '  Natural  Tendencies ;'  '  Social  Influences  ;'  '  Claims  of  the 
Poor  ;*  *  Education  of  Circumstances ;'  '  Education  of  Schools  ;' 
'  Slight  Hints  on  Great  Principles/  These  topics  are  treated  with 
wisdom  and  fidelity.  Sometimes,  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  fair  au- 
thor's conclusions  ;  but,  generally,  her  views  are  such  as  must  approve 
themselves  to  all  thinking  Christians.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is 
fully  equal  to  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  we  wish  it  a 
wide  circulation  among  those  who  have  influence  in  bringing  the 
truths  it  teaches  to  bear  on  the  welfare  of  our  race  and  country. 


Scenes  from  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  A.M.,  author  of 
'  The  Modern  Judea,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  compared  with 
Ancient  Prophecy,'  etc.     William  Collins. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Collins's  cheap  series  of  popular  works,  nor  is  it  one 
of  the  least  valuable.  More  than  thirty  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
presented  in  scripture  are  pictured  with  considerable  graphic  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  sound  and  sensible  observations,  are  made  con- 
ducive to  the  highest  good  of  the  reader.  We  can  safely  command 
the  volume,  especially  to  intelligent  youth. 


1 .  Glimpses  of  the  Old  World ;  or,  Excursions  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Great  Britain,  By  the  late  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D,,  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  United  States.  In  two 
volumes.  The  Fourth  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  His  Life. 
By  tbe  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  New  York. 

2.  Becollections  of  England,  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  New  York.  1847.  London :  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons.     1847. 

Dr.  Clark  was,  and  Dr.  Tyng  is,  an  excellent  clergyman  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  decidedly  and  warmly  evangelical,  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God.  There  is  much,  therefore, 
in  these  volumes  that  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  pious  of  all 
denominations.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  see  the  reason  for 
which  they  appear  in  this  country.  Excepting  the  volume  which 
records  Dr.  Clark's  travels  on  the  Continent,  they  have  little  interest 
to  an  English  reader  beyond  what  may  be  felt  in  an  intelligent 
foreigner's  views,  hurriedly  taken  and  given,  of  our  characters  and 
proceedings.     Still,  they  may  be  useful  by  helping  readers  to  form  a 
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fiair  estimate  of  the  rapid  sketches  of  the  things  and  people  of  other 
lands,  so  popular  among  us. 

The  volumes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  with  accounts  of 
meetings  and  sermons,  descriptions  of  preachers  and  speakers, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  long  extracts,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
church  of  England,  of  whose  prosperity  glorious  things  ore  spoken ; 
whose  pulpit  ministrations  are  pronounced  inferior  to  those  of  its 
American  sister  ;  towards  which  the  Wesleyans  are  said  to  be  rapidly 
approximating  ;  and  compared  with  which  the  dissenters,  properly  so 
called,  lire  described  as  being  in  a  poor  and  miserable  plight. 

Both  authors  write  with  intelligence  as  well  as  pif  ty,  and  we  can 
easily  suppose  their  letters  have  proved  acceptable  to  American 
readers,  but  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  their  being 
added  to  the  imnense  mass  of  issues  from  the  English  press  of  a  like 
kind,  which  so  frequently  take  the  place  of  better  and  more  useful 
literature. 


Journal  of  a  Few  Months*  Residence  in  Portugal,  and  Glimpsew  of  the 
South  of  Spain.     In  Two  Volumes.     London:  E.  Moxon.  1847. 

The  author  is  right  in  believing  that  '  no  country  in  Europe  is  leas 
thoroughly  familiar  to  us,  none  indeed  which  has  been  more  imper- 
fectly explored  by  tourists,'  than  Portugal,  and  he  has  done  something, 
in  a  light  and  lively  way,  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with  that  in- 
teresting land.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  little  in  these  volumes 
that  might  be  advantageously  omitted,  and  a  good  deal  that  might  be 
advantageously  condensed.  This,  however,  is  only  saying  what  would 
equally  apply  to  most  publications  of  the  kind. 


Vital  Christianity ;  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Religions  of  Mam,  and 
the  Religion  cf  God.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Lausanne.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Harvard  Street  Church.  Boston 
pp.  316.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clarke.  London  :  Hamiltoo, 
Adams,  &Co.     1846. 

Professor  Vinet,  (whom  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  has  described  at 
the  Chalmers  of  Switzerland)  is  very  favourably  known  in  this  couo- 
try  through  his  admirable  work  on  'The  Profession  of  Personal  Con* 
viction  in  connection  with  Church  Establishments. '     He  has  done 

food  and  great  service  in  France  and  Switzerland,  both  as  a 
efender  of  evangelical  religion,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  unioo  of 
church  and  state.  The  present  work,  as  the  translator  observes,  is 
'  addressed  particularly  to  that  large  class  of  cultivated  minds  who 
have  some  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Christianity,  but  who,  from 
the    influence    of  latent  8ceptioi>ii^'   ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^®^'  hearts  to 
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its  direct  and  all-controlling  influence.  This  circumstance  stamps 
upon  it  a  peculiar  character.  It  has  rendered  it  at  once  profound 
and  practical.  The  author  discusses  a  great  number  of  most  impor- 
tant topics,  with  acuteness  and  power,  and  in  a  style  of  vivacious 
eloquence  that  interests  and  warms,  while  it  instructs.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  this  antidote  to  scepticism  and  formality,  will  find  its  way 
into  the  circles  where  they  are  exerting  so  powerfully  their  benumb- 
ing and  enervating  influence. 


Letters  in  Vindication  of  Dissent,  by  Mr.  Ihwgood,  being  replies  to  Three 
Letters  and  Two  Defences  of  those  Letters,  By  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,     pp.  180.     Oldham :  John  Piurst. 

'  Towgood's  Letters  '  are  well  known.  They  were  very  celebrated 
in  his  day,  and  have  not,  by  any  means,  lost  their  worth.  His  ob- 
jections to  the  established  church  chiefly  respect  it  o^  a  church — and 
although  the  question  of  establishment  has,  to  a  great  extent,  pushed 
them  into  the  back  ground,  they  are  of  a  kind  and  a  strength  to  de- 
mand attention.  We  should  advise  the  extensive  circulation  of 
'  Towgood's  Letters'  along  with  publications  dealing  with  the  more 
general  subject  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 


Itorarp  inttlU^tntt. 

Jufi  Published, 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  By  John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Some  Passages  from  Modem  History.  By  the  author  of  "  Letters  to  my 
Unknown  Friends." 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  Reformation  in  Europe.  By  Cesare  Cantu.  Translated  by  For- 
tunato  Prandi.     Vol.  I. 

Review  of  a  Work  entitled  **  A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox  j"  reprinted, 
by  permission,  from  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

A  Book  of  Stories  for  Young  People.  By  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  &c. 

Savindroog,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle.  By  Capt.  Rafter,  late  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Regiment.    3  Vols. 

Bohn's  Standard  Library — Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
his  original  Correspondence.  Collected  from  the  family  records  at  Blen* 
heim,  and  other  authentic  sources.    By  W.  Coxe,  M.  At  and  Archdeacon  of 
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Wills.     A  new  edition,  revised.      By  John  Wade,  author  of  "  History 
Chronologically  Arranged."     Vol.  I. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles;  of  which  two  are  now  first  translated  from 
the  Monkish  Latin  originals — Ethelwerd's  Chronicle  —  Asser's  Life  of 
Alfred — Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History — Gildas — Nennius  and 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  Edited,  with  illustrative  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  not  forbidden  by  the  Law  of 
Nature,  not  dissuaded  by  expediency,  not  prohibited  by  the  Scriptures ;  in- 
cluding an  examination  of  Frofessor  Bush's  Notes  on  Leviticus.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Denham,  M.A. 

Memorials  of  Early  Genius  and  Achievements  in  Pursuit  of  Knowledge. 

New  Testament.  Nelson's  large  type.  Comprehensive  edition  of 
Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  (unabridged),  with  illustrative  Engravings. 
Part  n. 

The  People's  Dictionary.    Part  XXVHL 

Caldwell's  Musical  Journal.    Part  VL 

National  Cyclopsedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XL — Bokhara — 
Brabant. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Bible.    Part  X. 

The  History  of  Barbadoes;  comprising  a  geographical  and  statistical 
description  of  the  Island,  a  sketch  of  the  historical  events  since  the  settle- 
ment, and  an  account  of  its  Geology  and  natural  productions.  By  Sir 
Robert  H.  Schomburgh,  P.H.D. 

Some  further  portions  of  the  Diary  of  I^dy  Willoughby,  which  do  relate 
to  her  domestic  nistory,  and  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate  and  Restoration. 

Sketches  of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Past  and  Present ;  including  a  no- 
tice of  the  origin,  history,  and  present  state  of  the  Waldenses.  By  Robert 
Baird,  D.D.,  New  York. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  Accurately  printed  from 
the  first  edition  ;  with  notices  of  all  the  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions made  by  the  Author  himself.  Edited,  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  So- 
ciety, with  an  Introduction,  by  George  Offor. 

Eminent  Medical  Men.    Monthly  Series,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Church.     New  Series.     Vol.  L 

Memoir  of  Lady  Warwick ;  also  her  Dianr  from  a.d.  1666 — 1672,  now 
first  published  ;  to  which  are  added  extracts  irom  her  other  writings. 

Man's  Right  to  God's  Word.  Translated  from  the  French  Essay  of  M. 
Boucher.  With  a  recommendatory  Preface.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mon- 
tague Villiers,  M.A. 

Modern  Orator.    Part  IX.    Charles  James  Fox. 

Mesmerism  and  its  Opponents.  By  G.  Sandby,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Flinton. 
2nd  edition,  considerably  enlarged.  With  an  introductory  Chapter. 
Part  I. 

Revelations  of  the  Beautiful,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edwin  Henrj  Bor- 
rington. 

The  Principles  of  Nature — Her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  to  Man- 
kind.   By  and  through  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.    2  Vols.  8vo. 
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Art.  I. — The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future.  A  Practical 
Explanation  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Gladstone  on  the  German  Church,  Episcopacy,  and  Jerusalem,  With 
a  Preface,  Notes,  and  the  Complete  Correspondence.  By  Christian 
Charles  Josias  Bonsen,  D.  Ph.  D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, under  the  saperintendence  of,  and  with  additions  by,  the  Author. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1847.     pp.  321. 

We  profess  oarselves  to  belong  to  those  who,  weary  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  venality,  falsehood,  and  violence,  which 
everywhere  display  themselves  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
present  and  the  past,  often  turn  an  anxious  eye  to  futurity  for 
relief.  The  sure  word  of  prophecy  reveals  to  us  a  time  when 
he,  *  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,'  shall  take  unto 
himself  his  great  power  and  reign ;  and  when  his  church,  'shaking 
herself  from  the  dust,  and  putting  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
shall  arise  and  shine,  because  her  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
God  is  arisen  upon  her/  Nor,  to  a  devout  mind,  is  there  any- 
thing more  delightful  than  to  escape  from  the  dark  and  dreary 
realities  of  the  past,  into  those  regions  of  future  glory,  which 
are  thrown  open  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement, therefore,  of  *The  Church  of  the  Future,'  caused, 
instantly,  as  by  enchantment,  many  a  bright  vision  to  appear 
before  us ;  so  that,  amongst  the  volumes  on  our  table,  the  one 
to  which  our  readers  are  now  directed,  was  immediately  seized 
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for  perusal.  But,  alas  I  we  soon  discovered  that  a  good  title 
page,  like  the  smiling  face  of  a  traitor,  or  the  flowers  that  cove 
a  bog,  may  serve  only  to  mislead  and  deceive.  A  few  pages  wer 
enough  to  convince  us,  that '  The  Church  of  the  Future '  woul< 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  antichrist  under  another  form ;  o 
a  kind  of  German  amalgamization  of  all  antichrists,  present  ant 
past :  a  discovery  which  not  only  startled  us  from  our  vision! 
but  created  an  instinctive  shudder  and  recoil. 

The  author  assures  us,  at  great  length,  that,  of  all  persons,  th 
ministers  of  religion  are  the  worat  qualified  for  either  civil  o 
ecclesiastical  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  affords  thei 
ample  revenge,  by  showing,  through  the  whole  volume,  that 
minister  of  state  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  bunglers  in  religion 

Happily,  we  live  in  a  day  in  which  the  principles  of  religiou 
freedom  are  beginning  to  be  better  understood  and  appreciated 
than  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  world.  But  while  the  peopl 
are  engaged  in  agitating  the  question,  and  in  organizing  thei 
strength,  to  secure  the  long  wished-for  blessing,  rulers  an 
statesmen,  it  appears,  are  far  more  busily  occupied,  behind  th 
scenes,  in  devising  plans  to  counteract  their  movements.  Anc 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  danger  to  which  our  liberties  ar 
exposed  from  the  intrigues  of  confederate  politicians,  the  wor 
before  us  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service,  though  in  a  manner  ver 
different  from  what  the  author  designed.  We  shall  endeavoui 
therefore,  to  give  our  readers  as  clear  an  insight  as  our  spac 
will  allow,  into  this  singular  production. 

Its  author.  Chevalier  Buasen,  has  for  some  time  held  the  im 
portant  office  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Prussia  to  thi 
country,  and  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  intimat 
friend  and  historical  successor  of  the  illustrious  Niebuhr.  U 
is,  therefore,  a  person  whose  1  arning  and  abilities,  to  ta; 
nothing  of  his  rank  and  station  in  life,  entitle  him,  in  lus  prope 
sphere,  to  great  deference  and  respect ;  and,  notwiUistanding  th^ 
strange  liberties  which  he  takes  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Soi 
of  God  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  feel  disposed  to  give  hin 
credit  for  as  much  earnestness  and  sincerity  as  statesmen  gene 
rally  have  on  religion. 

Upon  this  momentous  subject,  it  appears,  that  our  auUior  ant 
the  Right  Honourable  William  £.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  ) 
member  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  administration,  were  drawn,  b] 
their  common  zeal,  into  close  and  confidential  correspondeiioc 
In  reviewing  the  state  of  Christendom,  both  these  gentk^aei 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  what  with  poperj 
on  the  one  hand,  and  independency  (politely  styled  by  Chetiilaa 
Bunsen,  '  American  Gospel,^)  on  the  other,  the  established  pro 
testantism  of  Europe  occupies  no  very  safe  or  enviable  pociliaii 
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and  that  somethiDg  more^  in  the  way  of  chnrch-making^  church- 
repairing,  or  chorch-alteration,  shoald  be  attempted.  On  such 
a  subject^  ordinary  men  would  naturally  betake  themselves  to 
the  Bible — the  only  religion,  according  to  Chillingworth, 
of  protestants.  But  into  this  vulgar  error,  of  going  to  Christianity 
itself  for  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  church,  and  of  trou- 
bling themselves  with  studies  by  which  divines,  in  general,  render 
themselves  unfit  for  even  ecclesiastical  government,  such  men 
as  Bunsen  and  Gladstone  were  not  likely  to  fall.  Consequently 
their  sole  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  whether,  by  a  little  diplo- 
macy and  mutual  accommodation,  a  grand  confederacy  of  pro- 
testant  hierarchies,  called  churches,  might  not  be  formed. 

The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  for  which  our  readers  as  loyal  sub- 
jects have  already  been  duly  taxed,  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
this  correspondence,  and  appears  to  have  been  laimched  as  a 
kind  of  pilot-balloon,  to  show  how  far  the  wind  might  prove 
faTourable  for  a  cooperative  union  of  the  Grerman  and  Anglican 
churches  upon  a  larger  scale.  Thus,  while  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty  in  this  country  have  been  calling  aloud  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  burdens,  our  statesmen  have  not 
only  been  busily  occupied  in  creating  fresh  bishoprics  in 
England  and  her  colonies,  but  carrjdng  on  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  government  to  extend  the  nuisance,  at  the  cost  of  this 
country,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  to  form  the 
protestant  hierarchies  of  Europe  into  a  confederate  despotism 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Thus,  through  the  imperti- 
nent meddling  of  a  foreign  ambassador  with  our  internal  affairs, 
fresh  encroachments  have  been  made,  in  the  abused  names  of 
education  and  religion,  on  our  dearest  rights;  and  additional 
taxes,  to  a  large  amount  and  for  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  pur- 
poses, have  been  imposed,  in  accordance  with  the  despotic  views 
of  the  Prussian  court. 

But  the  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal.  Church-makers, 
however  rigid  in  the  uniformity  they  would  impose  upon  others, 
are  not  always  perfectly  agreed  among  themselves.  It  appears 
to  have  been  conceded  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  that  the  joint- 
stock  affair  at  Jerusalem  should  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
of  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  Anglican 
church;  Anglican  ordination  being  deemed  sufiicient  for  Lu- 
theran cler^men,  while  Lutheran  ordination  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  by  far  too  homely  or  destitute  of  apostolical 
validity  to  suit  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  English  prelates. 

By  this  concession,  however,  he  appears  to  have  created  great 
alarm  and  dissatisfaction  in  Germany ;  and  accordingly  to  have 
commanded  that  a  work  by  Abeken  entitled  '  Geschichtliche 
Darligung  mit  Urkunden,'  should  be  published,  as  an  authori- 
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tative  exposition  of  the  matter.  But,  if  the  Emperor  Charles  v. 
found  it  impossible,  after  numberless  experiments,  to  make  two 
watches  keep  exact  time  with  each  other,  how  could  it  be 
expected,  that  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  haughty  systems  of 
priestcraft  could  immediately  be  adjusted  by  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch ?  The  royal  consolations  administered  in  Germany,  with- 
out silencing  the  murmurs  of  that  country,  appear  only  to  have 
produced,  in  the  sensitive  breast  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  serious  jea- 
lousy on  behalf  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  gentleman, 
in  a  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  expresses  '  the  strongest  con- 
viction' that  ^  the  full  ministerial  communion,'  which  Abeken's 
book  had  promised  to  the  Lutheran  priesthood,  was  more  than 
the  British  prelates  had  ever  agreed  to  sanction.  Upon  this  a 
short  correspondence  followed,  the  substance  of  which,  being 
privately  printed,  was  communicated  by  Bunsen  to  such  per- 
sons as  he  thought  proper  in  Germany. 

But  the  information  thus  privately  circulated  by  the  ambas- 
sador soon  found  its  way,  in  a  garbled  shape,  into  the  public 
journals ;  and,  as  an  antidote  to  the  confusion  and  misrepre- 
sentation which  it  caused,  he  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  publish  the  correspondence  entire ;  and,  along  with 
it,  those  reflections,  on  the  constitution  of  the  future  church, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  present  treatise,  after  having  coca- 
pied  the  mind  of  the  author  for  '  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years.' 

Had  Chevalier  Bunsen  employed  as  many  days  or  hours  in 
a  prayerful  examination  of  the  New  Testament,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  the  future,  as  well 
as  of  the  past,  had  been  already  fixed  by  Him  who  planned  the 
universe  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  monarchs  and  ambassadors 
stand  upon  a  common  level  with  the  meanest  subject;  and 
that  it  is  just  as  much  their  office  to  regulate  the  tides  and 
tempests,  or  mend  the  solar  system,  as  to  legislate  for  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven.  But  the  thought  of  consulting  the  Head  of  tbe 
church,  respecting  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom,  never  teems 
to  have  entered  our  author's  mind;  and,  equally  unappalled  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  acknowleged  failures  of 
all  preceding  statesmen,  he  enters  as  boldly  and  deliborstdT 
on  the  stupendous  work  of  church-making  for  the  future,  as  if 
the  realms  of  conscience  and  the  ages  to  come  were  as  mndi  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  king,  as  the  sandy  regions  of 
Berlin. 

Determined  therefore,  more  Germanieo,  to  go  far  enough  back 
for  the  origin  of  '  church-life,*  he  tells  us  in  his  first  chapter, 
that  both  branches  of  it,  that  which  relates  to  God  and  that 
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wliich  relates  to  the  worlds  have  their  root  in  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  that  they  can  receive  no  purely  Christian  form, 
unless  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians  is 
rightly  understood  and  faithfully  maintained.  All  religions,  he 
reminds  us,  had  their  priests  and  sacrifices  by  priests  which 
were  sin  offerings  or  thank-offerings;  declaring,  in  the  one 
case,  the  worshippei'j  consciousness  of  separation  from  God  and 
yet  of  dependence  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  other,  his  desire  of 
reunion  with  God  by  the  propitiation  of  his  offended  justice* 
Then,  in  language  which  we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  his  subsequent  conclusions,  he  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

'The  great  atonement  or  sin-offering  of  mankind  was  consum- 
mated by  Christ,  by  means  of  bis  personal  sacrifice :  the  great 
thank-offering  of  mankind  became  possible  by  means  of  his  spirit. 
•  .  .  .  Thus,  therefore,  by  means  of  that  Divine  act  of  love, 
manifested  in  the  personal  life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  the  incarnate 
eternal  Word,  the  former  of  those  two  typical  observances,  the  sin- 
offering,  was  complete  for  all  time  and  eternity.  The  other  typical 
observance,  on  the  other  hand,  had  begun  to  be  possible,  yea,  to  be 
realised.  The  true  thank-offering  entered  into  the  world,  forming, 
so  to  speak,  the  pulse  of  the  Divine  life  on  earth,  and  destined 
according  to  Christ's  promise,  to  endure  unto  the  end  of  time, 
manifesting  itself,  both  in  direct  acts  of  worship  and  in  the  whole  of 
life,  as  the  true  immediate  fellowship  of  man  with  God,  as  it  were  the 
permanent  incorporation  of  the  human  with  the  Divine.' — p.  10. 

After  laying  down  these  premises,  in  a  course  of  reasoning, 
which,  though  rendered  obscure  and  tedious  by  an  affectation 
of  profundity  thoroughly  German,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
important  truth,  he  proceeds  to  draw  from  them  the  following 
conclusions: — That  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  held  them,  have  altogether  and 
for  ever  ceased  to  be  true  expressions  of  the  religious  feelings 
of  mankind. — That  henceforth  there  can  be  no  more  human 
and  therefore  typical  mediators  between  God  and  man. — That 
the  mediatorial  act  of  the  reconciled  man  consists  simply  in  his 
free  faith. —  That  man  is  invited  to  approach  the  Deity  as  man, 
to  draw  near  to  God  immediately  in  Christ,  and  therefore  with 
the  dignity  of  a  priest. — ^And  that  every  individual  man  has 
thus  far  become  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  because  morally 
responsible  to  him  alone.  Having  thus  assumed,  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  reasoning,  that  the  only  proper  priesthood,  now 
existing,  is  the  entire  body  of  believers ;  and  having,  moreover, 
fortified  himself  in  this  position  by  appropriate  passages  from 
the  Word  of  God^  our  author  goes  on  to  assure  us,  that  '  this 
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collective  life  of  Cliristendom  in  Ood  and  in  the  world,  this 
exercise  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  this  earnest 
desire  to  promote  God's  moral  government  in  the  world,  is  the 
universal  pure  offering,  the  incense,  which  according  to  the 
words  of  the  latest  prophet  of  the  old  covenant  (Med.  i.  13), 
'  shall  hereafter  be  offered  by  all  people,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same.' 

All  this,  doubtless,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  very  evangelical  and 
very  true ;  but,  to  assert  that  the  Christian  church  was  insti- 
tuted by  God  for  no  other  end  than  that  Christians,  as  a  royal 
priesthood,  might  offer  up  to  him  their  spiritual  sacrifices,  is  to 
place  the  whole  question  upon  a  basis  much  narrower  than  that 
on  which  it  stands  in  the  Word  of  God.  But,  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  only  end  of  'church  life'  is 
what  our  author  has  stated — what  is  there,  in  his  reasoning,  to 
show  that  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  which  God 
himself  has  given,  is  inadequate  for  that  purpose;  or  that, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone have  been  entrusted  with  a  wisdom  unknown  to  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ?  We  should  have  supposed  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  the  end  of  the  church,  in  a  universal  priesthood  offer- 
ing up  their  spiritual  sacrifices  unto  God,  was  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  as  the  apostles  did,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  planting 
churches  constituted  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  But  all 
this,  it  seems,  is  pure  mistake ;  Chevalier  Bunsen  assures  us, 
not  from  Scripture,  but  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  that  to 
secure  a  universal  priesthood,  there  must  be  a  national  church 
with  a  national  polity  of  the  true  Prussian  stamp ;  that  it  is, 
7u>t  by  theology,  but  '  polity,'  national  polity,  a  new  improved 
Prussian  polity,  nothing  more  or  less,  that  the  work  is  to  be 
accomplished ;  and  that  this  great  moral  idea  requires,  for  its 
full  development,  '  a  Christian  nation  and  a  Christian  state.' 

Thus,  if  our  readers  can  furnish  the  Prussian  ambassador 
with  a  Christian  nation  and  a  Christian  state,  he  is  ready,  it 
seems,  by  means  of  national  polity,  to  furnish  for  all  futurity  a 
Christian  church.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  church  to  christianize  the  nations,  and  not 
of  nations  and  states  to  christianize  the  church ;  and  that  a 
Christian  nation,  or,  according  to  our  author's  own  view  of  the 
case,  a  nation,  composed  wholly  of  beUevers  or  priests  unto  Ood, 
would  stand  in  very  little  need  of  church-making  for  the  future. 
The  church  or  churches  which  have  hitherto  been  so  faithful,  eo 
scriptural,  and  so  wonderfully  blessed,  as  to  present  at  last  to 
the  world  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  nation  and  state  trulT 
Christian,  had  better,  wc  should  have  supposed,  '  let  well  enough 
alone,'  instead  of  *  meddling  with  them  that  are  given  to  change,' 
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But  Cheyalier  Bunsen  has  'wisdom  to  communicate^  even  to 
them  that  are  perfect/  A  firm  believer  in  the  progressiveness 
of  the  human  race^  he  is  determined  to  hurl  both  the  church 
and  the  world  onward  tc^ether  in  a  career  of  future  improve- 
ment ;  merely  demanding  as  a  preliminary^  a  Christian  nation 
with  a  Christian  state.  Ao^  mv  <rra — '  Give  me  where  to  stand/ 
give  me,  as  a  fulcrum  for  mj  lever^  a  Christian  nation  with  a 
Christian  state^  and  the  thing  I  have  promised  shall  be  instantly 
done.'  But  how^  we  would  ask^  is  this  moderate  demand  of  our 
modem  Archimedes  to  be  met?  There  must  be  a  Christian 
nation  and  a  Christian  state  before  we  can  hope  for  a  Christian 
church ;  where^  then,  shall  this  grand  postulate  of  our  philo*. 
sopher  be  found  ?  Chevalier  Bunsen  himself  allows  that  it  is 
altogether  vain^  for  such  an  object,  to  explore  the  annals  of  the 
past — that^  from  one  unfortunate  cause  or  another,  such  a 
nation  was  never  known ;  so  that  every  age  in  succession  might 
have  said  with  the  poet — 

*  Man  never  is,  but,  always  to  be,  blest.' 

But  our  author,  like  Alexander,  is  rich  in  hope.  The  object  on 
which  his  heart  is  set,  '  though  not  yet  realised,'  has  been  ren-^ 
dered  *  possible,'  in  consequence  of  the  previdence  which  the 
Reformation  has  given  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  world,  especially  in  Germany,  presents  to  the  eye  of  our 
church*maker,  nothing  but  a  land  of  promise  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.' 

'  Liberty  of  conscience  has  been  won,  and  civil  liberty  secured. 
Freedom  without  religion  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  Romanic  nations, 
nor  religion  without  freedom  the  Germanic.  Among  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  science  has  been  invested  with  its  proper  privi- 
leges, either  by  the  free  consent  of  the  rulers  and  clergy,  or  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  civil  liberty.  Freedom  of  conscience  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  liberty,  even  in 
countries  where  as  yet  but  little  sense  of  personal  moral  responsi- 
bility is  awokened :  private  judgment  in  spiritual  matters  (that  is  the 
application  to  them  of  reason  and  conscience,)  recognised  on  the  one 
side  as  a  right,  and  on  the  other  declared  to  be  a  duty,  is  exercised 
by  many,  is  demanded  by  all. 

'  The  harmonious  interchange  of  power  between  heaven  and  earth 
is  restored ;  the  chasm  between  the  visible  and  invisible  is  spanned ; 
the  barrier  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  is  broken 
down 

*  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for  governments  and  nations  to  come 
to  a    clear  understanding   with  respect   to    Christianity,  the  im- 
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port  of  the  church  and  her  constitution Our  expla- 
nation is  addressed  to  the  Grennan  people ;  our  ground  and  founda- 
tion is  the  gospel.  We  take  the  gospel  in  the  main  according  to 
its  interpretation  by  the  protestant  and  reformed  churches,  manifest- 
ing themselves  as  one  in  the  community  of  public  worship  and 
prayer,  that  is,  by  the  established  evangelical  church  of  Prussia. 
We  maintain  that  for  this  church  in  particular  a  great  historical  epoch 
has  arrived ;  an  opportunity  for  effecting  that  which  Christianity  in 
general,  and  the  Reformation  in  particular,  has  rendered  possible, — 
for  presenting  to  the  world  a  free,  national,  thoroughly  popular  com- 
munity, which  shall  recognise  itself,  and  claim  to  be  regarded  by 
others,  as  a  branch  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  as  such 
extend,  maintain,  and  govern  itself.' — pp.  27, 28. 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  not,  we  believe,  the  only  instance 
in  which  rhapsody  and  moonshine  have  been  brought  together ; 
but  whose  credulity  can  Chevalier  Bunsen  hope  to  impose  upon, 
by  statements  so  utterly  devoid  of  the  least  colouring  of  truth  ?  Is 
it  the  ambassador  of  Prussia — where  no  shop  can  be  opened,  with- 
out leave  from  the  church ;  no  chapel  built,  no  newspaper  read, 
no  volume  published,  without  permission  from  the  king — who 
tells  us,  that '  science  is  invested  with  its  proper  privileges,'  and 
that '  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  won  ?'  Is  it  in  a  conntrj 
like  England,  with  its  tithes  and  church-rateiT,  its  bishops, 
proctors,  and  ecclesiastical  catchpoles  of  every  name,  he  hopes 
to  find  credit  for  the  assertion  that  civil  and  religious  freedom 
have  been  secured?  Or  is  it  wise,  in  the  very  language  in 
which  John  Bedwell,  fresh  from  the  turnkey,  is  publishing  his 
two-and-sixpenny  wrongs;  the  language,  too,  in  which  his 
starving  wife  and  children  have  told  us  how  they  cried  for 
mercy  in  vain — to  assure  us  that  ^  the  harmonious  interchange  of 
power  between  heaven  and  earth  is  restored*?  What  the 
Grermans  may  think  of  a  Reformer,  who  proceeds  to  his  work  on 
assumptions  so  false  and  preposterous,  we  cannot  tell ;  but,  for 
our  own  parts,  we  never  can  believe  that  a  person,  so  blind  to 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  prophet  to  whom  the 
visions  of  the  future  have  been  disclosed. 

Hence,  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  chapter,  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  him,  like  a  man  in  the  dark,  bewil- 
dered in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  and  contradictions.  He  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  his  national  church  has  to  encounter 
'  two  antinomies '  or  opposing  laws ;  though,  for  our  consola- 
tion, he  assures  us  that '  all  complete  knowledge,^  according  to 
Kant,  '  depends  on  a  full  recognition  of  such  antithetical  propo* 
sitions  or  antinomies,  as  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of 
thought,  and  demanded  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  realisa- 
tion of  ideas  -/  and  that  *  there  is  a  second  law,  of  no  less  im- 
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portance^  established  by  the  Oerman  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  these  aDtinomies  spring  from  a  single  idea ;  and  that 
this  idea  contains  the  superior  unity  of  that  truth  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  antinomies  in  a  divided  form/ 

Of  these  *  antinomies/  the  first  is  that  which  subsists  between 
the  Divine  right  of  the  clergy  and  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers:  and  the  superior  unity  in  which  these  antithetical 
propositions  meet,  is  ^  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  or  to  em- 
ploy the  theological  term,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  divinely 
ordained  sphere  and  condition  of  man^s  moral  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress/ By  those,  who  content  themselves  with  a  scriptural 
knowledge  of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  we  question  whether 
this  antinomy  was  ever  met  with.  But  Chevalier  Bunsen,  whose 
'  Chorcli  of  the  Future '  is  not  to  be  a  scriptural  one,  but  a  kind 
of  new  patchwork,  formed  from  the  rags  of  the  old  German 
establishments,  where  the  pretensions  of  a  clerical  priesthood 
still  run  high,  feels,  at  the  outset,  that  he  has  to  grapple  with  the 
diflSculty  of  reconciling  their  claims  with  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers.  In  attempting  to  clear  his  way  he,  at  one  time,  deals 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  clergy,  at  another,  on  the  people ;  mingling 
with  much  profound  absurdity,  much  scriptural  truth  and  com- 
mon sense.  But,  in  spite  of  Kant  and  his  '  superior  unities,^  the 
'realisation  6f  ideas'  sets  his  logic  at  defiance;  and  the  'first 
antinomy,'  or  contradiction,  as  we  shall  presume  to  call  it,  main- 
tains its  ground  with  an  obstinacy  which  '  rebukes  the  madness 
of  the  prophet' 

The  other  'antinomy'  with  which  our  author  professes  to 
grapple,  is  the  independence  of  Christian  nations,  and  the  catho- 
Ucity  of  the  Christian  church.  Under  the  guidance  of  scripture, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing,  that  nationality  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  Christian  church ;  that '  in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free ;'  and  that  the  proper  way  to  secure  the  catho- 
licity of  the  church,  and  yet  leave  the  independence  of  nations 
untouched,  is  to  'render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's.'  It  will  not  surely 
be  contended  that  the  apostles  were  destitute  of  a  catholic 
spirit,  and  yet,  in  the  churches  which  they  planted,  no  thought 
of  nationality  ever  entered,  excepting  to  be  censured  and  con- 
demned. Nationality,  in  their  estimation,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  '  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.'  Let  nations  and 
churches,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  study  to  be  quiet,  minding, 
in  their  proper  spheres,  each  its  own  business ;  and  there  will 
be  henceforth  no  diflficulty  in  reconciling  the  independence  of 
the  one  with  the  catholicity  of  the  other.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  they  are  determined  to  be  for  ever  meddling  with  each 
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other^  '  antinomies/  we  fear,  will  never  come  to  an  end,  till  li| 
and  darkness  blend  together.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  howev 
is  evidently  of  opinion,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  tl 
the  apostles  were  wrong:— 

'  Nations/  says  be,  '  are  the  real  units,  so  to  speak,  the  big] 

personages  in  the  history  of  the  world States  are  t 

highest  forms  and  institutions,  in  which,  by  Divine  ordinance,  t 
universal  life  of  mankind  and  its  conscience  (that  is  its  consciousnt 
of  truth)  are  to  be  independently  realised.  .  .  .  According 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  instead  of  exalting  nationality  into 
true  position  as  a  particular  exhibition  of  the  universal  life  of  hua 
nity,  either  depresses  it  like  popery,  or  entirely  overlooks  it  like  : 
dependentism,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  the  perfect  expressi 
of  the  idea  of  the  church.  .  •  .  Catholicity,  therefore,  mi 
henceforth  exist  in  harmony  with  nationality.' — p.  43. 

Again : 

*  The  state  and  the  nation  cannot  be  any  longer  deprived  of  th 
independence  with  regard  to  the  principal  object  of  their  existence 
the  highest,  the  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race*  But  under  t 
supreme  sway  of  the  second  leading  principle  of  the  Reformatic 
that  of  nationality,  the  principle  of  catholicity,  will  find  its  prof 
sphere  of  action,  its  normal  life.  ...  It  will  no.  more  coml 
nationality,  but  make  it  the  powerful  and  divinely  appointed  mea 
and  organ  of  universality.  ...  As  the  universal  priesthood  a 
the  office  cf  the  ministry  find  that  higher  unity  which  comprehen 
and  reconciles  them  in  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth, 
nationality  and  catholicity  are  harmonised  in  the  idea  of  the  christi 
polity,  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  the  advance  of  that  kin 
dom  in  which  reign  goodness  and  truth.' — pp.  45—47. 

From  these  quotations  it  appears  that  a  national  chnrch  poli 
is  'the  superior  unity,'  in  which  national  independence  a 
Christian  catholicity  are  to  be  harmonized ;  and  our  readert, 
this  time,  are  doubtless  beginning  to  suspect,  that  the  union 
church  and  state  will  be  exemplified,  in  all  its  glory,  in  t 
church  of  the  future.  Our  author,  however,  assures  us,  in  k 
guage  much  stronger  than  the  Anti-State-Church  Society  woi 
use,  that  he  '  in  no  wise  aims  at  any  thing  so  detestable  a 
vile  /  that  a  state-church  is  the  '  unfree  inheritance  of  the  la) 
Roman  empire  and  the  middle  ages ;'  that  it  is  often  impn 
ticable,  and  when  practicable,  a  legal  '  fiction,  partaking  of  t 
nature  of  falsehood  /  nothing  better,  when  weak,  than  '  a  lifeli 
machine  of  the  state,  which  is  sure,  in  case  of  conflict  with  t 
state,  to  be  crushed,  and  when  powerful,  '  a  dangerous  poliUi 
institution,'  that  must,  of  necessity,  persecute,  and  '  whose  fo( 
steps  may  be  traced  in  violence  and  blood.'     Such,  then,  almi 
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verbatim,  is  the  judgment,  respecting  state  churches,  which  has 
issued  from  the  despotic  court  of  Prussia ;  and  it  is  certainly 
most  cheering  to  hear  such  a  voice  from  such  an  oracle.  But, 
if  the  church  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  national  church,  and  yet 
not  a  state-church,  our  readers  naturally  ask,  what  kind  of  a 
church  is  it  to  be ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  ourselves 
been  greatly  puzzled  with  the  question.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  answer  it,  we  shall  refer  to  Chevalier  Bunsen 
himself  for  a  reply : — 

'  We  do  not  require  a  state  church.  We  would,  on  the  contrary, 
aim  at  an  evangelical  national  church,  that  is,  a  church  which  shall  as 
perfectly  and  spontaneously  represent  the  national  life,  in  its  relation 
to  God,  in  the  sphere  of  free  moral  life,  as  the  state  (in  its  ordinary 
limited  sense)  realises  the  same  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  world  in 
the  sphere  of  law.  The  difference  between  these  two,  a  state  church 
and  a  national  church,  is  very  great.  The  state  church  is  exclusive, 
and  therefore  persecuting  and  oppressive  ;  the  national  church  is  in 
nowise  so.  One  is  the  church  of  the  clergy,  the  other  a  church  of 
the  people.  The  former  is,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  scarcely 
any  where  practicable ;  the  other  is  so  in  all  cases,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  is  not  split  into  so  many  sects,  that  no  one  reli- 
gious community  more  than  another  can  claim  to  be  the  expression 

of  the  national  life In  the  state  of  old  there  could 

exist  but  one  church,  which  was  therefore  the  state  church.  In  the 
state  of  modern  times  there  may  and  will  be  at  present,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  west  at  least  two,  in  the  east  three  national  churches,  as 
soon  as  liberty  of  conscience  becomes  a  recognised  principle  of  the 
constitution 

'  But  the  state  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  the  rights  of  each  re- 
cognised national  community  be  duly  protected,  and  not  only  this, 
but  to  supply  each  of  them  with  the  means  of  maintaining  the  out- 
ward frame-work  of  their  society,  as  well  as  of  educating  the  people 
and  clergy  in  a  manner  conformable  alike  to  their  wants  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  country.  It  has  also  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch, 
lest  any  one  of  the  more  extensive  communities  should  exercise  its 
internal  discipline  at  the  cost  of  individual  civil  liberty,  or  of  the 
national  right  of  toleration,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  insignificant 
sects.  There  may  doubtless  arise,  and  there  do  actually  exist  in- 
stances in  which  a  number  of  forms  of  church  life  stand  side  by  side 
in  a  nation,  none  of  which  can  call  itself  an  expression  of  the  national 
mind.  This  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In 
theory  the  union  does  not  even  profess  to  form  a  christian  state.  .  . 
.  .  Such  an  embryo  state  of  church  government  may  lead  to  what 
is  called  the  voluntary  system  in  countries,  where  a  rude  popular 
tyranny  has  possessed  itself  of  the  sanctuary,  and  presumes  to  decide, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  church  shall  maintain  its  national 
professioo  of  faith  or  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Such 
a  condition  explains  efforts  and  justifies  works  such  as  those  of  the 
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genial  and  noble-minded  Vinet,  who  recognises  no  distinction  be 
tween  a  national  church  and  a  state  church,  and  who  sees  no  hop 
but  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  But  if  the  church  of  hi 
country  had  been  a  church  organised  as  a  whole  instead  of  a  mei 
clergy  church,  and  governed  by  a  mixed  synod  instead  of  tb 
'  classes '  of  the  clergy,  she  would  have  been  able  to  resist,  with 
very  different  result,  the  brutal  force  of  godless  radicalism.  For  w 
at  all  events,  the  effort  to  separate  church  and  state  would  not  onl 
be  a  mark  of  despair  and  faithlessness,  but  also  a  retrograde  step  i 
a  social  and  political  point  of  view.' — pp.  51 — 54 

Here^  then,  after  struggling  with  one '  antinomy^  after  anothei 
Chevalier  Bunsen  gives,  in  his  own  words^  the  general  idea  c 
the  church  of  the  future — an  idea  which  it  has  cost  him  twenty 
five  years'  study  to  mature ;  but  another  such  mass  of  contra 
diction^  with  all  due  deference  to  his  rank  and  learning,  we  def 
the  annals  of  literature  to  produce.  He  wishes  to  set  up  a  churcl 
that  shall  as  perfectly  represent  the  national  life  in  religion,  a 
the  national  life  is  represented  by  the  state  in  relation  to  th 
world;  and  in  the  sphere  of  law  :  yet  what  is  this  but  to  repea 
the  fatal  experiment  of  the  later  Roman  empire  and  the  middl 
ages,  which  he  everywhere  condemns — the  making,  in  fact,  t 
use  the  words  of  scripture,  '  an  image  to  the  beast  ?'  His  nations 
church  polity  is  prescribed  as  the  only  means  of  securing,  aloni 
with  the  independence  of  nations,  the  catholicity  of  the  Christiai 
church :  yet  in  America  and  Switzerland,  to  say  nothiug  o 
popish  countries  or  of  England,  the  scheme,  according  to  hi 
own  confession,  is  impracticable.  He  admits  that,  in  the  west 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  in  the  same  nation  no  less  thai 
tuH),  and  in  the  east  no  less  than  three  churches,  which  canno 
symbolize  with  each  other ;  and  yet  insists  that  the  church  a 
the  future  must  represent  the  national  life,  and  shall  be  nothinj 
less  than  national.  He  declares  a  state-church,  in  which  som* 
of  the  members  of  the  state  may  have  no  place,  to  be  a  '  fictioi 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  falsehood ;'  but  there  is  no  fiction,  i 
seems,  or  falsehood  whatever,  in  calling  that  a  nationid  churcl 
to  which  not  one  half  or  a  third  of  the  nation  may  belong.  A 
a  royal  priesthood,  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  his  Sod 
all  mankiud,  he  tells  us,  have  a  right  to  be  perfectly  free ;  ant 
yet,  under  the  church  of  the  future,  while  two  or  three  powerfa 
sects  bask  in  the  full  sunshine  of  state  patronage,  all  other  secti 
and  those  who  belong  to  no  sect  at  all,  thankful  for  toleration 
are,  like  Gibeonites,  to  be  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  o 
water  to  the  rest.  As  for  a  state-church — that  unfree  inherit 
ance  of  Rome  and  the  middle  ages — it  is  a  fiction,  a  falsehood 
a  state-machine,  altogether  lifeless,  when  weak,  and,  whei 
powerful,  a  dangerous  political  institution,  full  of  violence  am 
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blood ;  yet  the  chareli  of  the  future  is  to  be  supported  by  the 
state^  educated  by  the  state>  according  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state^  and  to  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  state ;  and  ^  to 
separate  church  and  state  would  not  only  be  a  mark  of  despair 
and  faithlessness^  but  a  retrograde  step  in  a  social  and  political 
point  of  view/  Coleridge  somewhere  observes,  that,  before  a 
man  can  understand  anything,  he  must  understand  his  own 
understanding ;  but  to  judge  from  the  writings  of  Southey  and 
Gladstone,  or  from  the  work  before  us,  we  should  suppose  that 
church-making  is  a  business  in  which  the  understanding  may  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Our  author,  in  settling  one  pair  of 
'antinomies,'  has  created  at  least  a  hundred;  and  though, 
politically  speaking,  there  may  be  ^  a  superior  unity '  found  for 
them  all  in  the  despotism  of  the  Prussian  state,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  a  logical  ^  realization  of  his  ideas '  he  will  never 
find,  though  the  ghost  of  Kant  himself  should  rise  to  his  help, 
until  he  discovers  the  philosopher's  stone. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  writer  proceeds,  from  the  general 
view  of  the  subject  just  given,  to  inquire  what  there  may  be,  in 
existing  protestant  churches,  answerable  to  his  great  idea :  but 
all  of  them,  when  weighed  in  the  balances,  are  found  wanting. 
In  each,  there  is  doubtless  something  good.  But  one  is  a 
dergy-church ;  another,  destitute  of  nationality ;  and  all  of  them 
are  to  be  set  aside,  as  merely  negative  in  their  character.  Pro- 
testant episcopacy  is  the  mere  negative  of  popery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  on  the 
other.  Presbyterianism  is  the  negation  of  prelacy;  and  in- 
dependency, not  only  of  episcopacy,  but  of  presbyterianism, 
nationality,  catholicity,  and  nobody  knows  what.  And,  since 
there  is  no  rule  in  church-making  it  seems,  as  in  English  gram- 
mar,  by  which  two  or  more  negatives  may  be  converted  into  a 
positive,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Old  Time  will  shoulder  away,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  all  these  antiquated  systems  of  one- 
sided protestantism  into  some  great  lumber-room  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  order  that  first  Germany,  and  then  the  whole  world, 
may  be  covered  with  a  structure ; 

'  Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum.' 

That  some  of  the  old  rookeries,  called  protestant  churches, 
might  be  thus  quietly  disposed  of,  without  much  loss  to  the 
world,  we  are  as  little  inclined  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  deny* 
But  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  mere  cyphers,  simply 
because  there  are  errors  or  supposed  errors  against  which  they 
protest,  or  why  the  church  of  the  future  ought  not,  as  a  grand 
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negation  of  nearly  everytliing  present  and  past,  to  be  rejectei 
on  the  same  principle,  is  much  more  than  we  can  comprehend 
But  we  have  yet  to  notice  the  terrific  machinery  which,  nnde 
the  new  system,  is  to  be  brought  into  play ;  and  must,  there 
fore,  content  ourselves,  on  this  portion  of  the  work,  with  mereh 
laying  our  author's  views  of  protestant  independency  before  oui 
readers : — 

*  The  other  protest  was  that  of  the  independents,  who  advancec 
the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  separation  of  church  and  state,  anc 
founded  the  voluntary  system.  .  .  .  The  independents  have  th< 
merit  of  having  asserted  and  established  the  inalienable  rights  o 
the  congregation,  (that  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  Christian  laity 
which  is  necessarily  composed  of  local  congregations,)  against  state- 
churches  as  well  as  clergy-churches,  against  systems  of  police  as 
well  as  systems  of  dogmatism.  But,  from  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
other  side  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
independentism  having  started  with  asserting  the  rights  of  the  funda* 
mental  unit  of  church  life,  the  local  congregation,  should  continue  tc 
regard  this  as  its  highest  manifestation,  as  the  church  herself,  and 
should  degrade  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  it  achieved  into  a  libertj 
exterior  to  the  national  life.  By  its  first  one-sided  view  (that  is  bj 
leaving  catholicity  out  of  si^ht)  it  incapacitated  itself  from  exhibit 
ing  to  the  world,  at  any  rate  m  practice,  a  great  church-communion 
by  the  second  (that  is  the  neglect  of  nationality)  it  nearly  relapsed 
into  the  errors  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  into  papacy.  The 
papacy,  from  its  inherent  enmity  to  nationality,  disturbed  as  far  ai 
it  could  that  Divine  law,  according  to  which  Christianity  is  developed 
around  the  divinely  appointed  centres  of  independent  nations  and 
states.  Independentism  with  its  American  gospel  and  canon-la w, 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  styled  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
loses  the  idea  of  nationality  as  well  as  catholicity.  While  it  protests 
against  the  state,  the  nation  escapes  from  it.  Its  adherents  deairc 
freedom,  and  fall  into  a  mischievous  servitude ;  the  clergy  under  the 
fanaticism  of  a  local  congregation  or  its  majority,  the  cong^rentioB 
under  the   one-sided  dogmatism  of  their  preacher,  temper^  by  nc 

historical  development Despairing  of  the  renovation 

of  the  national  churches,  held  in  bondage  by  the  state,  or  in  the  fai 
worse  slavery  of  worldliness,  independentism  forgets  time  and  hour^ 
and  looks  even  upon  the  present,  that  hard-won  inheritance  of  cen- 
turies, as  having  actually  no  real  existence.  In  this  despair,  it  is  foi 
beginning  everything  afresh,  as  if  the  past  had  yielded  no  experience 
and  formed  no  institutions,  as  if  no  Christian  state  existed — ^led  away 
in  this  by  American  orators,  who  like  many  others  before  them  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  .  .  .  We  may  deplore  this  onesidedaeH 
and  delusion,  and  yet  recognise  the  great  worth  of  independentim, 
as  presenting  us  with  one  of  the  necessary  elements  in  the  eonstila- 
tion  of  the  church,  and  bestow  our  admiration  on  the  Christiaii 
earnestness  of  its  confessors  and  teachers.     John  Owen  preached  Um 
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nization^  and  manage  its  catholicity,  visible  or  inyisible,  as  well  as 
it  can. 

For  such  a  church,  he  goes  on  to  say,  two  kinds  of  ministry 
will  be  requisite,  that  of  preachers  and  pastors  immediately  au- 
thorised by  Christ ;  that  of  laymen,  not  indeed  directly,  but  in- 
directly receiving  authority  from  Christ  to  rule  the  church,  with 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers  allotted  to  them, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  church  may  require.  With  each 
of  these  ministries  there  must  be  associated  a  staff  of  assistants, 
as  a  kind  of  diaconate  with  diversified  offices ;  so  that  the  church 
of  the  future,  though  twofold  in  its  ministry,  must  be  supplied, 
after  all,  with  three  orders,  neither  more  nor  less,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  laymen;  for  though  clergymen  may  know  how  to 
preach,  none  but  laymen  are  competent  to  govern,  even  in  the 
church  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  nation  of  Christians  to  fur- 
nish the  constituency  and  fill  up  the  offices  of  a  national  church, 
that  is,  a  church  commensurate  with  the  nation.  Chevalier 
Bonsen  assures  us,  that  in  Germany  they  have  already  ^  been 
living  for  generations  and  centuries  in  a  Christian  atmosphere ;' 
but  that  *  there  are  many  who  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  very 
multitude  of  trees,  nor  the  sun  from  the  brightness  of  his  radi- 
ance.' It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Prussia,  religion  is  the  very  atmosphere  they  breathe; 
that  they  have  actually  more  Christianity  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with ;  and,  in  spiritual  matters,  that  they  live  in  a  kind  of 
tropical  climate,  which  blinds  with  excess  of  sunshine,  and 
smothers  with  the  rank n ess  of  its  vegetation.  If,  therefore,  the 
wrongs  of  Poland,  or  the  atheistical  profligacy  of  Prussia,  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire,  or  the  licensed  prostitu- 
tion of  German  capitals,  or  the  neology  of  German  universities 
and  pulpits,  or  the  persecution  by  imprisonment  and  fines  of 
nonconformists,  should  ever  have  created  a  doubt  respecting 
German  Christianity,  we  hope  our  readers  will  attribute  this 
error  to  the  blindness,  into  \vhich  they  have  been  dazzled  by 
the  more  than  earthly  radiance  which  shines  upon  that  country. 

In  the  account  which  follows,  of  congregations,  parishes, 
vestries,  circles,  synods  and  consistories;  of  pastors,  elders, 
almoners,  treasurers,  schoolmasters,  deans,  bishops,  proctors, 
and  bishops'  councillors,  diocesan  and  metropolitan;  of  local, 
sy nodical,  provincial,  and  national  convocations ;  we  certainly 
feel  as  though  it  were  impossible  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
or  rather  jungle,  from  the  multitude  of  the  trees;  thorns,  briars, 
and  brambles  by  no  means  excepted.  We  shall  endeavour, 
however,  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  by  as  short  a  cut  as 
possible,  in  mercy  to  our  readers. 
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but^  to  a  plain  English  understandings  they  have  so  much  the 
appearance  of  contradictions  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  them 
another  name. 

But  the  most  startling  portion  of  this  singular  performance^ — 
that  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  the  future  is  set 
before  us — ^yet  remains  to  be  considered ;  and  to  that,  in  a  few 
closing  paragraphs,  we  beg  to  direct  our  readers'  attention. 
From  the  doom  pronounced  on  existing  churches  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  we  certainly  had  formed  the  conclusion  that  all 
of  them  were  to  be  equally  rejected.  It  appears,  however,  firom 
what  follows,  that  amidst  the  general  wreck,  the  United  Evan* 
gelical  Church  of  Germany  is  well  worthy  of  being  preserved ; 
and,  with  a  little  repairing,  may  be  safely  launched  as  seaworthy 
for  the  voyage  of  the  future.  At  all  events  here  are  the  planks 
and  timbers,  scarcely  touched  with  the  dry-rot  of  other 
churches,  for  the  re-construction  of  a  vessel,  which  no  storms 
shall  shatter,  no  deluge  sink  —  materials  for  an  ark  whidi, 
pitched  within  and  without  with  state-policy,  shall  afford  to 
every  beast,  and  bird,  and  creeping  thing,  renouncing  volun- 
taryism, an  appropriate  cabin  or  nest. 

'  My  desire/  says  the  writer,  '  is  that  we  should  mould  ioto  a  more 
perfect  form  what  we  already  possess,  in  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany ;  and  this  because  I  am  convinced,  that  if  we 
regard  the  matter  in  the  true  light,  and  call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  we  shall  6nd  that  the  very  ruins  and  embryos  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  constitute  a  foundation  and  supply  materials,  for 
something  far  higher  and  more  complete  than  any  thing  the  above* 
mentioned  churches  have  obtained  or  even  sought  for.' — p.  83. 

The  point  being  thus  settled  as  to  where  the  materials  of  the 
future  church  are  to  be  found,  the  author  proceeds,  by  way  of 
farther  preliminary,  to  assure  us  of  what  would  have  been 
equally  beyond  our  discovery  without  his  help ;  that '  the  word 
of  redeeming  love  has  come  to  man,  primarily,  through  the  eon- 
science  and  reason,  more  clearly  by  the  law  and  the  gospel' — 
consequently,  that  '  mankind  have  become  a  priestfy  commmmip, 
are  priests,  that  is,  enjoy  immediate  intercourse  with  God,* — that 
the  human  race,  thus  constituting  a  world  of  redeemed  and 
sanctified  priests,  ought  at  once  to  be  united  in  catholic  Chris- 
tian communion — and,  since  the  idea  of  an  invisible  catholic 
church  is  a  mere  fiction,  the  church  fellowship  of  all  mankiiid 
should  at  once  be  not  only  catholic  but  visible.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  political  government  is  as  much  a  Dirine  institntioii 
as  a  Christian  church,  and  national  life  the  largest  associatioii 
into  which  men  can  enter,  the  church  of  the  future  must  rest 
contented,  after  all,  with  a  national  instead  of  a  catholic  orgrn** 
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^ization^  and  manage  its  catholicity^  visible  or  inyisible^  as  well  as 
it  can. 

For  such  a  church,  he  goes  on  to  say,  two  kinds  of  ministry 
will  be  requisite,  that  of  preachers  and  pastors  immediately  au- 
thorised by  Christ ;  that  of  laymen,  not  indeed  directly,  but  in- 
directly receiving  authority  from  Christ  to  rule  the  church,  with 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers  allotted  to  them, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  church  may  require.  With  each 
of  these  ministries  there  must  be  associated  a  staff  of  assistants, 
as  a  kind  of  diaconate  with  diversified  offices ;  so  that  the  church 
of  the  future,  though  twofold  in  its  ministry,  must  be  supplied, 
after  all,  with  three  orders,  neither  more  nor  less,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  laymen;  for  though  clergymen  may  know  how  to 
preach,  none  but  laymen  are  competent  to  govern,  even  in  the 
church  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  nation  of  Christians  to  fur- 
nish the  constituency  and  fill  up  the  offices  of  a  national  church, 
that  is,  a  church  commensurate  with  the  nation.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  assures  us,  that  in  Germany  they  have  already  *  been 
living  for  generations  and  centuries  in  a  Christian  atmosphere ;' 
but  that  *  there  are  many  who  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  very 
multitude  of  trees,  nor  the  sun  from  the  brightness  of  his  radi- 
ance.' It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Prussia,  religion  is  the  very  atmosphere  they  breathe; 
that  they  have  actually  more  Christianity  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with ;  and,  in  spiritual  matters,  that  they  live  in  a  kind  of 
tropical  climate,  which  blinds  with  excess  of  sunshine,  and 
smothers  with  the  rankness  of  its  vegetation.  If,  therefore,  the 
wrongs  of  Poland,  or  the  atheistical  profligacy  of  Prussia,  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire,  or  the  licensed  prostitu- 
tion of  German  capitals,  or  the  neology  of  German  universities 
and  pulpits,  or  the  persecution  by  imprisonment  and  fines  of 
nonconformists,  should  ever  have  created  a  doubt  respecting 
German  Christianity,  we  hope  our  readers  will  attribute  this 
error  to  the  blindness,  into  which  they  have  been  dazzled  by 
the  more  than  earthly  radiance  which  shines  upon  that  country. 

In  the  account  which  follows,  of  congregations,  parishes, 
vestries,  circles,  synods  and  consistories;  of  pastors,  elders, 
almoners,  treasurers,  schoolmasters,  deans,  bishops,  proctors, 
and  bishops*  councillors,  diocesan  and  metropolitan ;  of  local, 
synodical,  provincial,  and  national  convocations;  we  certainly 
feel  as  though  it  were  impossible  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
or  rather  jungle,  from  the  multitude  of  the  trees ;  thorns,  briars, 
and  brambles  by  no  means  excepted.  We  shall  endeavour, 
however,  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  by  as  short  a  cut  as 
possible,  in  mercy  to  our  readers. 
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In  the  first  place  there  are  in  Prussia^  in  round  numbers, 
about  six  thousand  parishes ;  each  with  its  clergyman  and  its 
vestry,  or  parish  council,  composed  of  two  elders,  a  treasurer, 
and  an  almoner ;  and  to  this  vestry,  with  the  clergyman  as  its 
president.  Chevalier  Bunsen  assigns  the  power  of  local  taxation, 
of  maintaining  spiritual  discipline  among  the  people,  and  of 
conducting  their  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  the  choice,  however, 
of  neither  the  clergyman  nor  vestry,  is  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
be  heard.  It  is  true,  the  vestry,  self-nominated,  are  to  be 
elected  to  their  oflSce  every  four  years  by  a  majority  of  the  per- 
sons who  attend  the  church  and  partake  of  the  sacraments; 
and  the  clergyman,  nominated  bv  a  patron,  mav  be  rejected  by 
two-thirds  of  the  communicants',  provided  thenr  objections  are 
held  valid  in  the  superior  provincial  court.  But  while  all  the 
people  are  taxed,  the  right  of  voting  is  accorded  only  to  com- 
municants ;  and  the  clergyman,  in  whom  alone  the  power  of 
confirmation  is  vested,  determines  at  all  times  who  the  commu- 
nicants, and,  consequently,  who  the  voters  shall  be.  Thus,  out 
of  the  six  thousand  parishes  of  Prussia,  there  is  not  one  but 
what  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  five  men^ 
four  of  whom  may  be  chosen  by  a  half, — the  other,  by  less  than 
a  half  of  the  communicants,  whose  admission  to  the  sacrament^ 
and  consequent  right  to  vote,  the  parish  priest  may  either  grant 
or  refuse  at  his  pleasure. 

To  these  offices,  not  only  preaching  deacons  and  pastoral  dea- 
cons, but  teaching  deacons  are  to  be  added,  to  instruct  the 
young,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  precentor,  organist,  and  clerk 
in  public  worship ;  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  glories  in  the  thought, 
that  in  Prussia  there  are  17,000  state-schoolmasters,  (who,  in 
England,  for  want  of  better  employment,  might  have  degraded 
themselves  into  dissenting  ministers,)  ready  drilled,  and  furnished 
by  the  state  for  this  important  service.  But  not  contented 
with  a  threefold  diaconate,  our  author  contends  that  a  fourth 
should  be  formed  out  of  those  persons,  whether  men  or 
women,  who  are  charitably  disposed  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor. 
For  though  this  service,  by  his  own  confession,  has  already  been 
efficiently  performed,  through  voluntary  efibrt,  he  maintains 
that  it  never  can  be  carried  to  perfection,  but  by  persons  in 
official  connexion  with  the  established  church.  Thus,  reckoning 
the  parishes  of  Prussia  at  six  thousand,  which,  however,  is  under 
the  real  number,  he  would  billet  upon  that  enslaved  people  a 
huge  standing  army  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  ecclesiastics,  all 
of  whom  are  to  be  the  creatures  either  of  the  clergy  or  the 
state. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  author,  the  church  of  the  future  in  its  lowest  sphere. 
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The  parishes^  for  their  better  government^  are  to  be  divided 
into  sixty  dioceses,  each  with  a  circle-synod  of  one  bishop,  nine 
deans,  ninety  parish  clergymen,  two  bishops'  councillors,  one 
hundred  delegates  of  presbyteries,  ten  schoolmasters,  and  ten 
other  deacons — total,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  These,  again, 
are  to  be  divided  into  six  ecclesiastical  provinces,  each  having  a 
university  and  a  metropolitan  bishop  at  its  head,  together  with 
a  provincial  synod  of  ten  bishops,  ten  deans,  two  delegates  from 
the  theological  faculty,  ten  clerical  delegates  from  the  circle- 
synods,  two  metropolitan-bishops^  councillors,  twenty  bishops' 
councillors,  two  delegates  from  the  gymnasial  colleges,  and 
twenty  lay  delegates  from  the  circle-synods.  Average  total, 
seventy-six. 

Such,  then,  in  outline,  is  that  glorious  church  of  the  future, 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  would  set  up,  and  has  commissioned 
his  servant.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  to  extol.  And,  when  we  re- 
member that,  in  the  appointment  of  its  90,000  officials,  the 
people  are  either  to  have  no  choice  at  all,  or  the  mere  shadow 
of  a  choice ;  that  the  whole  of  them  are  to  be  in  the  pay  and 
training  of  the  state ;  that  the  communicants,  or  voters,  are  to 
be  dependent  on  the  parish  priest,  the  parish  priest  to  be  de- 
pendent for  his  ordination  on  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  for  his 
appointment  on  the  crown ;  when,  moreover,  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  inferior  synods  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  provincial ; 
that  these,  in  turn,  are  to  have  their  resolutions  set  aside, 
whenever  he  thinks  proper,  by  the  king ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
whole  army  of  ninety  thousand  church  officials,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  are  to  be  paid  and  drilled  by  the  state, — we  sec,  in 
the  church  of  the  future,  as  compact  a  piece  of  despotism  as  the 
cleverest  monarch  on  earth  could  wish.  But,  however  eflFective, 
as  an  agent  of  despotic  power,  to  enslave  mankind,  the  church 
of  the  future  can  never  hope  to  be  anything  better  than  an 
abject  slave  herself;  the  halter  around  her  neck  is  made  of 
gold,  but  the  end  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  the  king. 

In  one  of  his  chapters,  Chevalier  Bunsen  assures  us,  that  our 
English  travellers,  in  representing  the  national  education  of 
Prussia  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
misrepresentations ;  charitably  ascribing  their  blunders  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  German  laws,  language,  and  institutions.  But 
happily,  the  aim  of  the  Prussian  government,  with  its  seventeen 
thousand  drilled  schoolmasters,  who,  to  keep  them  from  de- 
grading themselves  into  dissenting  ministers,  are  to  be  pro- 
moted into  church-and-state  deacons,  is  now  made  known  to 
us  in  a  language,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  we  do  understand, 
and  by  a  witness  no  less  competent  than  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador himself.    Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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system  throughout  is  that  of  despotism ;  despotism  firsts  des- 
potism last^  despotism  midst^  and  without  «nd. 

That  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  present  work,  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  to  subvert  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  we  neither  assert  nor  believe.     On  the  contrary,  we 
avow,  with  pleasure,  that  he  has  given  warm  and  eloquent  utter- 
ance to  some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  in  favour  of  freedom  and 
evangelical   religion,  and  to   some  of  the    strongest    protests 
against  clerical  tyranny,  that  we  have  anywhere  met  with.     But 
it  is  equally  clear  that  his  standard,  both  with  regard  to  religion 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  not  the  Word  of  God ;  that  he 
has  never  looked  at  either  with  any  other  eye  than  that  of  a 
Prussian  statesman ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  is  ever  ready, 
however  unconsciously,  to  sacriiSce  not  only  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, but  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  despotism  of 
the  Prussian  throne.     Hence,  when  we  turn  from  his  general 
sentiments  to  the  measures  he  recommends,  we  invariably  find 
that  what  is  liberty  in  the  abstract  is  sure  to  become  tyranny 
in  the  concrete.     Hence,  with  eloquence  in  abundance  against 
clerical  tyranny,  we  have  not  a  syllable  against  the  despotism 
of  statesmen  and  kings;    hence,  after  condemning  all  state- 
churches  in  the  abstract,  we  find  him  devising  the  means  of 
tying  the  church  and  state  in  Prussia  more  closely  together ; 
and  after  denouncing,  even  literally  with  oaths  and  imprecations, 
the  maintenance  of  episcopacy  as  an  essential  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  see  him  contending  for  the  right  of  governments  to 
create  as  many  bishops  as  they  please,  and  setting  up  a  huge 
diocesan  and  metropolitan  prelacy  in  his  native  land.     On  the 
same  principle,  his  eloquent  chapter  on  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  redeemed  to  liberty  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  followed  by  others  in  which  their  very  freedom 
is  assumed  as  a  reason  for  quartering  upon  them  an  army  of 
officials   ninety    thousand  strong.     And  what  is  the  practical 
result  of  all  his  denunciations,  equally  just  and  eloquent,  of  papal 
Babylon,  but  a  friendly  contrivance   to  make  the  apocalyptic 
beast  in  Germany  carry  double ;  to  place  a  protestant  church 
or  two,  equally  gorgeous  and  wanton,  by  the  side  of  Rome,  after 
taking  care  to  subordinate  them  all  to  the  despotism  of  the  king. 

While,  therefore,  we  give  our  author  full  credit  for  the  many 
liberal  and  devout  sentiments  which  are  floating  in  his  mind,  we 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  church  of  the  future,  or  the 
subordination  of  religion  to  state  purposes,  is  the  great  practical 
object  to  which,  from  long  official  habit,  all  his  thoughts  and 
wishes  tend.  But  why  should  such  a  system  be  announced  to 
the  world  as  '  The  Church  of  the  Future,'  or,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever,  as  a  church  of  Christ  ?     Can  any  person,  with  the  Bible  in 
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his  hand,  believe  that  this  miserable  compound  of  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft,  this  old  anti-christian  contrivance,  however  new  in 
form,  to  link  the  free-born  consciences  of  men  to  an  earthly 
throne,  is  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  '  the  kingdom  of  God,*  '  the 
new  creation '  of  the  Spirit ;  or  that  so  daring  a  usurpation  of 
Divine  authority  will  be  suffered  to  live  a  single  day  when  '  he 
shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  ?*  No  heavenly  breath,  we  speak 
of  course  of  the  system,  is  in  it ;  no  spiritual  life  runs  through 
it ;  no  millennial  glories  play  around  it.  It  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  it  smells  of  death  ;  and,  on  its  very  brow,  we  read  the 
sentence,  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.* 

In  the  mean  time,  if  the  solemn  warnings  given  us  in  this 
volume  are  properly  attended  to,  we  shallsubject  everything,  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  name  of  education  or  religion  from  Prussia, 
to  the  right 'of  search;  watch  the  movements  of  Bunsens  and 
Gladstones  as  closely  as  we  do  those  of  our  Wisemans  and 
Fuseys;  and  look  upon  the  royal  godfather  of  Potsdam  as 
cousin-german,  in  religion,  to  the  high  priest  of  Rome.  Let  this 
be  done  by  our  readers ;  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  will  not  then 
have  written  in  vain. 


Art.  II. — The  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  By  Thomas  Medwin. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Thomas  Cautley  Newby,  Mortimer 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.     1847. 

This  biography  wants  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  charity,  but  it  is 
cleverly  got  up,  and  is  full  of  interest.  Captain  Medwin  has 
scattered  over  liis  pages  attacks  upon  his  ancient  literary  foes. 
Of  the  self-denial  of  a  biographer  he  has  not  a  particle.  The 
biographer  who  is  duly  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  what  is  due 
to  his  hero,  is  careful  to  avoid  obtruding  himself  upon  the  same 
canvass.  He  places  himself  behind  the  portrait  he  exhibits,  and 
is  fearful  lest  the  tips  of  his  fingers  should  take  off  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  from  its  features.  But  Captain  Medwin  is 
quite  another  sort  of  a  biographer.  While  portraying  his 
friend,  he  must  be  caricaturing  his  foes.  It  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  erect  a  statue  to  Shelley,  he  must  also  hang  and  paste 
upon  it  libels  and  lampoons  upon  Moore,  Hobhouse,  and  Byron. 
This  life  of  Shelley  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  if  it 
had  been  written  with  a  becoming  simplicity  and  seriousness. 
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In  the  character  of  Shelley,  though  a  poet  of  the  days  when 
George  the  Fourth  was  Prince  Regent,  there  is  an  embodied 
earnestness,  so  little  showy  or  theatrical,  that  we  shrink  from 
applying  to  it  the  ordinary  metaphors,  and  calling  it  a  drama 
or  a  tragedy.  It  was  a  life.  It  was  a  lot,  a  human  lot.  It  was 
a  struggle  and  a  trial.  There  was  nothing  of  stage  effect  about 
it,  but  effect  of  a  grander  kind — a  studious  spirit  warring  with 
mystery;  a  mind  struggling  for  what  is  free,  true,  beautiful, 
and  good ;  a  soul  full  of  bewilderment,  anxiety,  perplexity,  way- 
wardness, trying  to  soar,  and  falling  short;  a  genius  which 
found  itself  in  a  world  in  which  it  could  only  protest  against 
everything,  whether  moral,  social,  political,  material,  or  spi- 
ritual. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  in  Sussex,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1792;  and  he  was  drowned  off  the  coast 
of  Italy  at  Lerici,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1822.  His  life  ex- 
tended to  twenty-nine  years,  and  then  it  was  over.  It  is  an 
infancy,  a  boyhood,  a  youth.  We  have  not  to  study  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  for  he  never  reached  manhood,  if  by  it  be 
meant  the  period  when  the  passions  subside  into  habits,  and  the 
character  is  formed  and  fixed,  henceforth  to  be  expressed  by 
words  and  deeds.  Manhood,  as  a  moral  and  physical  condition, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  manhood,  as  arbitrarily  determined 
by  law.  The  biography  of  Shelley  is  the  life  of  a  child,  a  boy, 
a  young  man  of  poetic  genius,  born  in  England  in  the  upper 
class,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  dying 
before  the  expiry  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  regency  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  final  struggle  of  the 
allies  with  Napoleon,  the  catholics  assailing  Orange  ascendancy,. 
the  dissenters  attacking  the  Test  Acts,  the  philanthropists  agi- 
tating against  slavery,  the  gloss  of  novelty  still  fresh  upon  Bible 
and  missionary  societies,  parliamentary  reform  a  thing  of  hope ; 
we  make  the  enumeration  to  recall,  by  the  suggestions  of  events 
the  period  in  which  the  fitful  fever  of  life,  and  the  wild  light  of 
imaginative  genius,  burned  in  the  boy  and  youth,  called  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  To  recall  it  by  more  important  things  than  its 
political  struggles,  or  its  military  collisions,  debates  on  Catholic 
Emancipation,  or  victory  at  Waterloo,  the  period  was  a  memor- 
able one  in  its  spiritual  characteristics.  In  all  the  fields  oi 
science  and  literature,  the  selfish  philosophies  of  Hobbes,  Vol- 
taire, and  Bentham,  seemed  to  be  victorious  over  Christianity, 
In  the  endowed  churches,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  was  a 
professional  formality.  In  many  of  the  voluntary  churches,  a 
tone  of  philosophy  prevailed  which  accorded  the  gospel  to  the 
moralities  of  the  schools.  The  right  of  private  judgment  had 
been  pushed  into  a  habit  of  universal  doubt.    Men  beHering 
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only  in  their  own  reason^  ended  at  last  in  doubting  even  that. 
Doabt  became  the  element  in  which  all  literary  and  philoso- 
phical minds  lived.     Hence  a  moral  world  of  doubt  and  death. 
Scott  prudently  concealing  the  spirit  of  the  time  under  a  profes- 
sion of  regard  for  the  most  gentlemanly  form  of  the  established 
religion^  amusing  the  public  with  splendid  sketches  of  the  pic- 
turesque externals  of  feudalism  and  chivalry.     Byron  openly 
doubting  God,  and  believing  '  everybody  hated  everybody/  de- 
dariog  his  despair  in  gorgeous  declamations  and  flashing  satires, 
and  heroic  ruffians,  while  bathing  his  spirit  in  the  sensual  beauty 
of  lakes,  cities,  and  women.     Literature  vivified  in  Cowper  by 
evangelism,  in  Bums  by  Scotch  philosophy,  in  the  men  of  genius 
of  the  succeeding  generation  was  quickened  into  life  by  despair, 
firom  which  the  imagination  of  Scott  sought  relief  among  knights 
and  barons  in  sieges  and  tournaments,  and  the  imagination  of 
Byron  in  the  adventures  of  Conrads  and  Don  Juans.     Such  was 
the  spiritual  element  of  the  time.     Shelley,  by  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  the  qualities  of  his  organization,  was  born  into  it  as 
into  a  moral  climate,  a  spiritual  air,  a  native  language.     Natural- 
ists notice  how  soils,  climates,  localities,  meteorological  and  geo- 
graphical peculiarities,  determine  the  forms  of  vegetation  and  the 
varieties  of  animal  life.     Analogous  facts  occur  in  the  spiritual 
kosmos.  Localities  have  their  spiritual  soils  and  climates.  Various 
periods  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  various  spiritual  growths. 
Shelley  was  not  born  in  a  period  of  scepticism.     He  was  not 
bom  in  an  age  and  nation  in  which  the  leading  minds  believed 
in  unbelief.     Voltaire  and  Paine  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  all 
religion  is  superstition,  and  worked  with  hearty  zeal  in  rooting 
it  out  as  false  and  immoral.     But  that  day  was  long  gone  by 
when  Shelley  grew  up  to  read  and  think.     He  found  himself 
beset  with  the  doubt  of  doubt.     His  purgatory  was  a  doubt  of 
faith,  and  a  disbelief  of  unbelief. 

Prior  to  condensing  the  volumes  before  us  into  a  few  pages 
BO  far  as  we  can,  or  rather  the  statements  which  really  give  us 
any  glimpses  of  this  philosopher-poet,  there  is  a  very  important 
consideration  which  we  must  submit  to  our  readers  respecting 
the  estimates  men  form  of  each  other.  The  importance  of  the 
truth  of  these  estimates  is  not  objective  but  subjective.  Our 
estimate  of  men  of  genius,  living  or  dead,  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence  to  them,  but  of  considerable  consequence  to  us. 
To  us  the  difference  is  between  thinking  truly  or  falsely.  It  is 
of  small  importance  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, a  Bulwer,  a  Dickens,  or  a  Wordsworth,  what  the 
reviewers  and  journalists  think  or  say  of  them,  but  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  the  journalists  and  reviewers,  whether 
they  estipiate  the   leading    legislators  and    writers   of  their 
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day  correctly  or  incorrectly.  It  is  of  consequence  equal 
to  the  diflference  between  being  good  or  bad.  It  is  of  small 
consequence  to  a  man  what  reflection  a  mirror  gives  of  him, 
but  it  decides  the  character  of  the  mirror.  Of  an  amateur 
performer  of  private  theatricals  in  London,  it  was  sarcastically 
said,  he  was  like  Macready  reflected,  not  in  a  mirror  but  in  a 
spoon.  A  spoon  reflects  every  object  with  hideous  distortions 
and  disfigurations,  characteristic  not  of  the  object  but  of  the 
reflector.  From  the  abundance  of  such  images  we  may  infer 
that  many  of  our  public  reflectors  are  spoons.  A  muddy  stream 
images  trees  and  skies  muddily,  vaguely,  blackly.  Many  years 
ago,  in  summer  play  days,  we  remember  often  observing  a 
mountain  stream  which  reflected  its  banks,  the  yellow  flowers  of 
broom  bushes,  the  green  leaves,  the  white  or  red  of  wild  roses ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  reflection  was  always  in  accordance  with 
the  clearness  of  the  water. 

Just  because  aristocracy  has  made  too  much  of  birth,  demo- 
cracy has  made  nothing  of  it.  '  What  does  it  signify  who  a 
man's  father  was  ? — look  to  the  man  himself,*  has  been  the  reply 
of  Liberalism  to  the  genealogical  boasts  of  Toryism,  which  has 
estimated  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  descent  from  the  possessors 
of  title  and  land  as  if  it  were  a  superior  thing  to  manhood  and 
worth,  exclaiming  with  Julia,  in  the  '  Hunchback :' — 

•"  Had  he  family 


Blood,  though  it  were  only  a  drop,  his  heart 
Would  pass  for  something :  lacking  such  descent. 
Were  it  ten  times  the  heart  it  is  'tis  nought." 

But  the  birth  of  a  man  is  in  many  points  of  view,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  estimates  of  it, 
the  most  important  event  in  his  life.  '  One  man  is  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  with  a  wooden  ladle.' 
The  fisher  people  of  the  Scotch  east  coast  have  a  saying,  '  I  was 
born  with  the  sea  in  my  mouth.'  Gentlemen* or  citizens  who 
hold  the  democratic  view  of  birth  even  most  extremely,  will  ac- 
knowledge it  makes  a  considerable  difl*erence  to  man  or  babe, 
whether  he  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon,  a  wooden  ladle,  or  a  sea 
in  his  mouth.  It  is  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  the  difference 
comes  to  be  whether  the  biographer  will  have  to  write  the  life  of 
a  gentleman,  a  -mechanic,  or  a  fisherman.  A  little  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  philosophy  involved  in  the  sentence,  '  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man/  to  the  neglect  of  the  equally  import- 
ant philosophy  in  the  fact  that  the  father  is  the  father  of  the 
man  and  child. 

One  Timothy  Shelley,  who  claimed  descent  from  certain 
Shelleys  of  Sussex,  having  married  an  American  lady,  settled  at 
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Christ^s  Church,  Newark,  in  North  America,  and  had  born  to 
him  a  son  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1731,  and  named  Bysshe.  This 
Bysshe  Shelley  became,  according  to  Captain  Medwin,  a  quack 
doctor,  and,  it  is  said,  married  the  widow  of  a  miller.  When 
the  widow  left  him  a  widower,  he  came  to  England,  not  as  a 
qaack  doctor,  but  as  a  fortune-hunter.  Very  haudsome,  of 
polished  manners  and  insinuating  address,  he  captivated  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  Theobald  Michel,  the  heiress  of  Horsham. 
Miss  Michel  was  an  orphan  and  a  minor,  and  her  guardian  for- 
bade the  match.  But  the  lovers  had  made  up  their  minds.  The 
lady  eloped  with  Mr.  Shelley  to  London,  where  she  was  wedded 
to  him  in  the  Fleet  by  the  Fleet  parson.  Miss  Michel  did  not 
long  survive  her  marriage,  and  left  her  disconsolate  widower  to 
lay  siege  to  a  second  heiress.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Pens- 
hurst  knows  the  little  inn  at  the  verge  of  the  park — that  fine 
old  park  where  Waller  the  poet  is  said  to  have  wooed  in  vain 
Sacharissa,  and  which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Ben 
Jonson.  This  little  inn  was  the  battery  of  the  besieging  fortune- 
hunter.  Captain  Medwin  justly  observes,  that  Mr.  Bysshe 
Shelley  was  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  poetical  and  historical 
associations  of  Penshurst,  where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  en- 
tertained Queen  Elizabeth,  and  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had 
written  part  of  the  Arcadia.  Mr.  Shelley  besieged  Miss  Sidney 
Perry,  not  as  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Sidney,  but  as  the 
largest  heiress  in  Kent.  He  was  again  successful.  A  second 
heiress  eloped  with  him  to  London,  and  he  married  her  at  St. 
James's,  Westminster. 

Captain  Medwin  remembers  Mr.  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  victorious 
fortune-hunter,  after,  by  successful  electioneering,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  baronetcy.  The  picture  drawn  of  his  character  may 
be  received  as  a  standard  illustration  of  the  discrimination  of 
heiresses. 

'  I  remember  Sir  Bysshe  well  in  a  very  advanced  age,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  noble  and  aristo- 
cratic bearing.  Nil  fiiit  unquam  sic  impar  sibi.  His  manner  of  life 
was  most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent  daily  the  tap  room  of 
one  of  the  low  inns  in  Horsham,  and  there  drank  with  some  of  the 
lowest  citizens,  a  habit  he  had  probably  acquired  in  the  new  world. 
Though  he  had  built  a  castle  (Goring  Castle)  that  cost  him  upwards 
of  £§D,000,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  exist- 
ence in  a  small  cottage  looking  on  the  river  Arun,  at  Horsham,  in 
which  all  was  mean  and  beggarly — the  existence  indeed  of  a  miser, 
enriching  his  legatees  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  sons,  by  buying 
up  his  post-obits. 

'In  order  to  dispose  of  him,  I  will  add  that  his  afiectionate  son 
Timothy  received  every  morning  a  bulletin  of  his  health,  till   he  be- 
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oame  one  of  the  oldest  heirs  apparent  in  England,  and  began  to  think 
his  father  immortal.  God  takes  those  to  him  who  are  worth  taking 
early,  and  drains  to  the  last  sands  in  the  glass  the  hours  of  the  worth- 
less and  immoral,  in  order  that  thej  may  reform  their  ways. 

'  But  his  were  unredeemed  by  one  good  action.  Two  of  his 
daughters  by  the  second  marriage,  led  so  miserable  a  life  under  his 
roof  that  they  eloped  from  him,  a  consummation  he  devoutly  wished, 
as  he  thereby  found  an  excuse  for  giving  them  no  dowries ;  and 
though  they  were  married  to  two  highly  respectable  men,  and  one 
had  a  numerous  family,  he  made  no  mention  of  either  of  them  in  his 
will. 

'  Shelley  seems  to  have  had  him  in  his  mind  when  he  says : — 

•  He  died— 

He  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fears  ; 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold. 
Which  like  fierce  fever  left  him  weak  ; 
And  his  straight  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  wrapt  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers ; 
And  selQsh  cares  with  barren  plough 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow  ; 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts  which  feed 
Upon  the  withered  life  within. 
Like  vipers  upon  some  poisonous  weed. 

Rosalind  and  Helen,  p.  209.' 

'  Yes,  he  died  at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found  bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  £10,000,  some  in  the  leaves  of  the  few  books  he  pos- 
sessed, others  in  the  folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewn  into  the  lining  of  his 
dressing  gown.     But  *  ohef  Jam  satis,*  * 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  grandfather  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley^  the  poet.  It  is  a  remark  of  the  monthly  nurses,  we 
believe,  that  the  features  of  the  grandfather  are  often  repro- 
duced in  the  grandson.  Timothy  Shelley,  the  eldest  son  of 
Bysshe,  the  heiress  killer,  was  a  man  of  neglected  education, 
who  spent  a  few  years  of  academic  routine  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards made  the  grand  tour,  from  which  he  returned  with  a 
smattering  of  French,  a  bad  picture  of  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  a  certain  air,  which  he  could  put  off  and  on  at 
pleasure.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Chesterfield  in  manners,  and  of 
Rochefaucauld  in  morals.  We  have  said  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  that  the  father  of  a  man  is  his  father. 
Perhaps  if  Sir  Timothy  had  not  been  the  son  of  a  fortune- 
hunter,  he  would  have  had  a  higher  code  of  morals.  Captain 
Medwin  once  heard  Sir  Timothy  tell  his  son,  Percy  Bysshe, 
*  that  he  would  provide  for  any  number  of  natural  children  he 
might  choose  to  beget,  but  he  would  never  forgive  a  mesalliance.' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  respect  such  a  father*    In  this  yiew  of 
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tlie  matter,  the  importance  of  birth  would  seem  to  be  correlative 
with  the  importance  of  the  first  impressions  of  morality.  The 
hackneyed  aphorism  says,  '  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  in- 
clined ;'  and  the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  man  decide  the  bent 
of  the  twig.  Sir  Timothy  sent  his  servants  regularly  to  church, 
but  seldom  went  himself.  He  married,  on  his  return  from  his 
European  tour,  Miss  Pilfold,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her 
aunt.  Lady  Ferdinand  Pool,  the  wife  of  the  well  known  'father 
of  the  turf,*  and  owner  of  the  celebrated  '  Potoooooooo/  and 
'  Waxy '  and  *  Mealy.'  The  '  accident  *  of  birth,  we  have  thus 
seen,  gave  Shelley,  the  poet,  for  his  father,  a  disciple  of  Chester- 
field, and  for  his  mother,  a  lady  bred  in  the  house  of  a  father 
of  the  turf.  However,  as  there  was  land  and  title  in  his  de- 
scent, and  his  father  was  both  a  Sussex  baronet  and  M.  P.  for 
the  Rape  of  Bramber,  we  must,  we  suppose,  record  him  as 
highly  bom ;  albeit,  faithful  biography  may  hint  to  us  that, — 

"  His  ancient  bat  ignoble  blood 
Had  crept  throagh  Bcoundrels  since  the  flood." 

In  estimating  the  moral  character  of  a  man,  it  seems  but  fair 
to  take  into  account  the  bent  given  to  him  by  the  blood  of  his 
ancestors,  his  birth  and  his  parentage.  One  ancestral  circum- 
stance had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
The  heiress  of  Penshurst  enabled  him  to  claim  kin  with  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  whose  character  were  blended  the  graces  of 
chivalry  and  literature.  Captain  Medwin  fancies  Shelley  as 
thinking  of  himself,  when  he  describes,  in  his  'Rosalind  and 
Helen,'  a  gentle  boy : — 

' '  He  was  a  gentle  boy. 
And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy ; 
Oft  in  a  dried  leaf  for  a  boat. 
With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail, 
His  fancy  on  that  spring  would  float. 
If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir 
Its  marble  calm. 

A  Welch  clergyman,  a  good,  weak  man,  was  the  tutor  of  Shelley 
and  his  elder  sisters.  His  name  was  Edwards,  and  he  was 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Warnham.  At  ten  years  of  age, 
Shelley  went  to  school  in  Zion  House,  Brentford.  Here  the 
diet  was  penurious,  and  '  the  lavations  truly  Scotch.'  The  tran- 
sition from  the  caresses  of  his  sisters  to  the  wranglings  of  boys^ 
rude,  and  knowing,  mostly  the  sons  of  London  shopkeepers,  was 
a  painful  one  to  the  sensitive,  imaginative,  and  girlish  Shelley. 
His  schoolfellow.  Captain  Medwin,  says,  Zion  House  was  a 
perfect  hell  to  him.      Instead  of  the  plantations,  fields,  and 
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flower  gardens  of  his  father's  seat,  the  playground  consisted  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  between  four  stone  walls,  with  only  a 
single  tree  in  it,  and  that  the  odious  jangling  bell-tree.  Fag- 
ging, in  its  worst  forms,  did  not  exist,  but  the  big  boys  com- 
pelled the  little  ones  to  bowl  to  them  at  cricket,  to  go  out  of 
bounds  for  them  to  a  circulating  library,  or  to  sell  their  books 
by  weight  to  the  grocer,  for  bread  and  cheese,  and  to  receive 
all  the  punishments  going  for  all  the  transgressions  found  out. 
Shelley  was  a  martyr  to  a  tyranny  of  harsh  words,  and,  some- 
times, blows : — 

*  There  rose 

From  the  near  school-room  voices — that,  alas  ! 

Were  but  an  echo  from  a  world  of  woes : 

The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes.' 

Revolt  of  Islam. 
And  again : — 

•  Day  after  day — week  after  week — 
I  walked  about  like  a  thing  ahve  : 
Alas !  dear  friend,  you  must  believe 
The  heart  is  stone,  it  did  not  break.' 

Rosalind  and  Helen. 

'  "We  were  about  sixty  schoolfellows.  I  well  remember  the  day 
when  he  was  added  to  the  number.  A  new  arrival  is  always  a  great 
excitement  to  the  other  boys,  who  pounce  upon  ajresh  man  with  the 
boldness  of  birds  of  prey.  We  all  had  to  pass  through  this  ordeal, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  gave  my  companions  a  zest  for  torture. 
All  tormented  him  with  questionings.  There  was  no  end  to  their 
mockery  when  they  found  that  he  was  ignorant  of  pegtop,  or  marbles, 
or  leap-frog,  or  hopscotch,  much  more  of  fives  and  crickets.  One 
wanted  him  to  spar,  another  to  run  a  race  with  him.  He  was  a  tyro 
in  both  these  accomplishments,  and  the  only  welcome  of  the 
Neophyte  was  a  general  shout  of  derision.  To  all  these  imperti- 
nences he  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  look  of  disdain  written  on  his 
countenance,  turned  his  back  on  his  new  associates,  and  when  he 
was  alone  found  relief  in  tears. 

'  Shelley  was  at  this  time  tall  for  his  age,  slightly  and  delicately 
built,  and  rather  narrow  chested,  with  a  complexion  fair  and  ruddy, 
a  face  rather  long  than  oval.  His  features  not  regularly  handsome 
were  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  silky  brown  hair  that  curled  naturally. 
The  expression  of  countenance  was  one  of  exceeding  sweetness  and 
innocence.  His  blue  eyes  were  very  large  and  prominent,  con- 
sidered by  phrenologists  to  indicate  a  great  aptitude  for  verbal 
memory.  They  were  at  times  when  he  was  abstracted,  as  he  oflen 
was  in  contemplation,  dull,  and  as  it  were  insensible  to  external 
objects ;  at  others  they  flashed  with  the  fire  of  intelligence.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  low,  but  broken  in  its  tones — when  any  thing 
much  interested  him,  harsh  and  immodulated ;  and  this  peculiarity  he 
never  lost.    As  is  recorded  of  Thomson,  he  was  naturally  calm,  but 
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when  he  heard  of,  or  read  of  some  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  oppres- 
flioD,  or  cruelty,  then,  indeed,  the  sharpest  marks  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation were  visible  in  his  countenance.' 

Shelley  was  a  girlish  boy^  he  loved  his  two  elder  sisters  very 
much,  and  one  of  them  possessed  a  talent  for  oil-paintings 
which  implies  an  artistic  nature  kindred  to  his  genius  for 
poetry. 

Such  was  Shelley  when  he  entered  Zion-house  academy — 

'  Our  master,  a  Scotch  doctor  of  law,  and  a  divine,  was  a  choleric 
man,  of  a  sanguinary  complexion,  in  a  green  old  age,  not  wanting  in 
good  qualities  but  very  capricious  in  his  temper,  which  good  or  bad 
was  influenced  by  the  daily  occurrences  of  a  domestic  life  not  the 
most  harmonious,  and  of  which  his  face  was  the  barometer,  and  his 
hand  the  index.  He  was  a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar : 
Homer  his  cheval  de  hataille.  He  could  construe  fluently  in  his  own 
way  some  plays  of  ./Eschylus — Scbultz  being  his  oracle — and  several 
of  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  looking  upon  the  text  as 
immaculate,  never  sticking  fast  at  any  of  its  corruptions,  but  driving 
straightforwards  in  defiance  of  obstacles.  The  brick  wall  of  no 
chorus  ever  made  him  pull  up.  In  reading  the  historians  he  troubled 
himself  as  little  with  digressions  or  explanations  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  ancients  or  maps.  His  Latin  verses  were  certainly 
original,  but  neither  Virgilian  nor  Ovidian,  for  I  remember  an  inscrip- 
tion of  his  on  a  Scotch  mull,  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  (he 
took  an  inordinate  quantity  of  Scotch  snufl^  by  one  of  his  pupils  ;  it 
ran  thus : — Snufl*-box  loquitur : — 

'  Me,  Carolus  Macintosh  de  dono  dedit  alumnus 
Pracceptor,  prsesensu  accipit  atque  tenet." 

Though  the  dead  languages  were  bitterly  taught^  bitterly  and 
badly  too  by  his  dominie^  Shelley  acquired  them  easily.  During 
school  hours  he  did  not  seem  to  study^  but  spent  his  time  gazing 
through  the  lofty  windows  at  the  passing  clouds^  or  watching 
the  swallows,  or  scratching  on  his  schoolbooks,  drawings  of  the 
pines  and  cedars  on  the  lawn  at  home.  He  was  interrupted 
sometimes  on  these  occasions  by  a  box  on  the  ear  from  his 
master.  The  pedagogue,  when  in  good  humour,  dealt  in  what 
he  called  facetiae;  when  the  boys  were  reading  the  description 
of  the  cave  of  Eolus  in  the  iEueid  he  used  to  indulge  them  with 
Cotton's  parody  on  the  passage.  He  always  prefaced  the  parody 
by  mentioning  that  Cotton's  father  never  forgave  him  for  the  tra- 
vestie,  and  Shelley  cherished  an  implacable  disgust  against  his 
schoolmaster  .for  obtruding  the  obscenity  upon  him. 

Medwin  assisted  Shelley  in  cribbing  for  an  exercise  the  fol- 
lowing pentameter  from  the  Tristibus  of  Ovid  : — 

'  Jam  jam  tacturos  sidera  celsa  putes.' 
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'  When  Shelley's  turn  came  to  carry  up  the  exercise,  my  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  dominie.  There  was  a  peculiar  expression 
in  his  features,  which,  like  the  lightning  before  the  storm,  por- 
tended what  was  coming.  The  spectacles,  generally  lifted  above 
his  dark  and  bushy  brows,  were  lowered  to  their  proper  position, 
and  their  lenses  had  no  sooner  caught  the  same  hexameter  and 
pentameter,  than  he  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  stolen  line,  lay- 
ing a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  every  word,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  by  boxes  on  each  side  of  Shelley's  ears.  Then  came 
the  comment.  '  Jam  jam — pooh,  pooh,  boy  I  raspberry  jam  ! 
Do  you  think  you  are  at  your  mother's?'  Here  a  burst  of 
laughter  echoed  through  the  listening  benches.  *  Don't  you 
know  that  I  have  a  sovereign  objection  to  those  two  monosylla- 
bles with  which  schoolboys  cram  their  verses  ?  haven't  I  told 
you  so  a  hundred  times  already  ? — Tacturos  sidera  celsa  putes .'' 
What  do  the  waves  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  strike  the  stars,  eh? 
'  Celsa  sidera  /'  Who  does  not  know  that  the  stars  are  high  ? 
Where  did  you  find  that  epithet  ? — in  your  Gradus  ad  Pamas^ 
sum,  I  suppose.  You  will  never  mount  so  high  (another  box  on 
the  ears  which  nearly  felled  him  to  the  ground).  Putes/  You 
may  think  this  very  fine,  but  to  me  it  is  all  balderdash,  hyper- 
bolical stuflF/  (another  cuff) ;  after  which  he  tore  up  the  verses, 
and  said  in  a  fury,  '  There,  go  now,  sir,  and  see  if  you  can't  write 
something  better.' 

His  schoolfellows  found  Shelley  a  strange  and  unsocial  being. 
On  holidays,  when  all  the  boys  were  engaged  in  sports  on  the 
playground,  Shelley  might  be  seen  pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  southern  wall,  musing  alone  in  dreams.  Med- 
win  would  occasionally  join  him  and  listen  to  the  tale  of  his 
school  sorrows.  He  abominated,  especially,  his  dancing  lessons, 
and  contrived  to  abscond  as  often  as  possible  from  them.  An 
aunt  of  Med  win's,  at  a  ball  at  Willis's  Rooms,  asked  his  French 
dancing  master  why  Bysshe  was  not  present,  to  which  he 
replied,  *  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  what  should  he  do  here  ?  Master 
Shelley  will  not  learn  anything,  he  is  so  gauche.' 

Shelley,  though  seeming  to  neglect  his  tasks,  soon  surpassed 
all  his  competitors,  from  the  tenacity  of  a  memory  which  never 
forgot  a  word  once  turned  up  in  his  dictionary.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  devoured  many  sixpenny  blue  books,  full  of  stories  of 
haunted  castles,  bandits,  and  murderers ;  and  the  tale  of  Peter 
Wilkins'  made  him  wish  for  a  winged  wife  with  little  winged 
children.  In  1803,  the  author  of  '  Waverley'  had  not  appeared 
in  the  small  circulating  library  in  Brentford,  and  Shelley  pre- 
ferred to  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  the  Italian  ro- 
mances of  '  Ann  Radcliffe,'  and  the  phantasies  of  the  '  Rosa 
Matilda'  school. 
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Shelley  at  this  time  believed  in  apparitions : — 

•  Oh,  there  are  genii  of  the  air. 
And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 
And  gentle  ghosta  with  eyes  as  fair 
As  star- beams  among  twilight  trees ;' 

And  again^  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, — 

'  While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave,  and  ruin. 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuin* 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead ; 
I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  fed : 
I  was  not  heard — I  saw  them  not." 

'  After  supping  on  the  horrors  of  the  Minerva  press,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  strange  and  sometimes  frightful  dreams,  and  was  haunted  by 
apparitions  that  bore  all  the  semblance  of  reality.  We  did  not 
sleep  in  the  same  dormitory,  but  I  shall  never  forget  one  moonlight 
nigbt  seeing  Shelley  walk  into  my  room.  He  was  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism. His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  advanced  with  slow  steps 
to  the  window,  which,  it  being  the  height  of  summer,  was  open.  I 
got  out  of  bed,  seized  him  with  my  arm,  and  waked  him.  T  was  not 
then  aware  of  the  danger  of  suddenly  rousing  the  sleep  walker.  He 
was  excessively  agitated,  and  after  leading  him  back  with  some  dif- 
ficulty to  his  couch,  I  sat  by  him  for  some  time,  a  witness  to  the 
severe  erethism  of  his  nerves  which  the  sudden  shock  produced.' 

Of  course,  like  every  other  intelligent  boy,  his  mind  was 
intensely  excited  with  the  first  revelations  of  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope.  His  microscope  was  for  a  time  his  constant 
companion.  Mr.  Hogg  narrates  an  anecdote  relating  to  this 
microscope,  singularly  illustrative  of  the  impulsive  benevolence 
of  the  youthful  Shelley.  Hogg  and  Shelley,  then  two  lads, 
were  crossing  the  New  Road,  when  Shelley  said  sharply,  'I 
must  call  for  a  moment,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  at  all.' 
They  beguiled  the  weary  way  with  a  discussion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  virtue  of  the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cussion he  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and  startled  his  companion 
by  pushing  through  a  narrow  door  into  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 
Some  women  with  squalling  children  were  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  certain  coarse  and  dirty  sheets  to  the  pawnbroker. 
Hogg  whispered  to  Shelley,  '  Is  not  this  almost  as  bad  as  the 
Roman  virtue?'  The  pawnbroker  was  a  rude,  ill-conditioned 
fellow,  and  behaved  disrespectfully  to  Shelley.  Hogg  stood 
aloof  in  disgust.  On  their  way  to  Covent  Garden,  Hogg 
expressed  his  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  being  taken  into 
such  a  place.  Shelley  told  him,  simply  and  briefly,  as  if  the 
whole  affair  were  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  in  London,  in 
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the  summer  before^  an  old  man  had  told  him  a  tale  of  distress^ 
which  could  only  be  alleviated  by  the  timely  application  of  ten 
pounds ;  he  had  drawn  five  of  them  from  his  pocket,  and  raised 
the  other  five  by  pawning  his  beautiful  solar  microscope.  The 
youths  were  seated  in  the  coff^ee-room  of  their  hotel,  over  tea  and 
muflSns.  Every  time  the  waiter  filled  their  tea-pot,  or  ap- 
proached their  box,  Shelley  asked  him  if  any  one  had  called. 
By  and  bye  the  waiter  called  him.  Shelley  took  out  some  bank- 
notes, hurried  to  the  bar,  and  returned  bearing  in  a  mahogany 
box,  with  the  assistance  of  the  waiter — the  solar  microscope  I 
and  he  patted  it  aflFectionately,  repeatedly.  He  retained  it  long 
after,  and  cut  a  hole  for  it  in  many  a  window-shutter,  with  a 
southern  aspect. 

From  Zion-house,  Shelley  was  sent  to  Eton.  Here  he  refused 
to  fag,  and  was  treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and 
boys,  which  only  excited  in  him  a  haughtier  spirit  of  rebellion. 
Hence  his  compassion  for  the  victims  of  tyranny,  and  his  fierce 
enmity  towards  it.  Those  boys  who  had  been  the  most  fagged, 
generally  become  in  turn  the  greatest  oppressors  of  their  fags. 
In  his  brave  and  generous  nature  the  efifect  was  the  contrary. 
He  says : 

'  And  when  J  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around. 
But  none  was  near  to  mark  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground ; 
So  without  shame  I  spake,  *  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild — if  in  me  lies 
Such  power ;  for  1  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 

Without  reproach  or  check.'  ' — Revolt  of  Islam. 

At  Eton,  Shelley  suffered,  and  the  only  learning  he  acquired 
was  suffering — 

'  Nothing  that  my  tyrant  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn.' 

The  only  grateful  recollection  he  had,  was  of  reading  the 
Symposium  of  Plato  with  one  of  the  masters.  Dr.  Lind.  He 
dabbled  in  chemistry,  tliough  it  was  a  forbidden  thing  at  Eton, 
in  1808,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French  and 
German  languages.  He  composed  Latin  verses  with  ease,  and 
once  sent  up  a  prose  exercise,  in  which  there  was  a  great  many 
verses.  His  master  observed  it,  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
introduced  them.  He  answered,  He  did  not  know  they  were  there, 
which  was  partly  true  and  partly  false.  '  Old  Keate '  believed 
him,  and  applied  to  him  the  line  in  which  Horace  says  of  him- 
self— 

'  Et  quid  tentabam  dicere,  versus  erat.* 
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Shelley  would  sometimes  opea  at  hazard  his  ^  Livy  *  or  '  Sal- 
last/  and  transmute  several  sentences  from  prose  into  heroic  or 
elegiac  verse  with  surprising  rapidity  and  facility. 

Though  Shelley  made  few  intimacies  at  Eton^  his  school- 
fellows^ according  to  custom^  on  his  quitting  it^  presented  him 
with  many  books^  and  his  parting  breakfast  cost  fifty  pounds. 
While  there,  his  greatest  delight  was  boating ;  and  his  literary 
recreation,  scribbling  verses  about  the  wandering  Jew. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1809,  assisted  by  Miss  Grove, 
bis  first  love,  he  published  a  novel,  entitled  ^  Zastrozzi/  It  was 
shortly  followed  by  another,  entitled  '  St.  Irvyne ;  or,  the  Rosi- 
crucian.'  At  seventeen,  Shelley  believed  in  alchemy,  and  held, 
with  Dr.  Frankhn,  that  the  perfection  of  medical  science  would 
counteract  the  decay  of  nature,  and  realize  the  Elixir  Vitae. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  when  Felicia  Brown,  afterwards 
Hemans,  was  only  sixteen,  and  Shelley  about  a  year  older,  there 
was  a  correspondence  between  them  upon  doubtless  the  topics 
interesting  to  a  young  poet  and  poetess — poetry,  love,  and  reli- 
gion. Shelley  was  communicating  to  the  young  lady  his  own 
scepticism,  when  the  correspondence  was  forbidden  by  her 
mother.  While  at  Oxford,  Shelley  published  a  volume  of 
poems  under  the  title  of  'The  Posthumous  Works  of  my  Aunt 
Margaret  Nicholson.'  The  work,  though  consisting  of  only  a  few 
pages,  was  published  as  a  noble  quarto,  and  printed  in  huge,  un- 
usual types,  upon  the  thickest,  smoothest  drawing  paper.  The  name 
was  derived  from  Peg  Nicholson,  a  mad  washerwoman,  who  tried 
to  stab  George  iii.  with  a  carving  knife ;  and  the  poem  sung  of 
liberty  in  incoherent  strains,  and  recommended  stabbing  of  all 
who  were  not  sufficiently  attached  to  the  right  cause.  In  fact, 
the  poem  was  a  satire  upon  the  sentimental  and  revolutionary 
literature  of  the  times.  His  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  begun  in 
1809,  was  not  completed  until  1813.  Its  object  was  to  relieve 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  man,  by  inducing  the  rich  man  to  share 
his  superfluity  with  him,  and  thus  usher  in  a  millenium  of  free- 
dom and  brotherhood.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  *  Examiner,'  22nd  June,  1821,  Shelley  thus  expresses  him- 
self of  this  publication,  showing  that  few  of  its  readers  can  ever 
have  had  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than  its  author  had : — 

'  A  poera  entitled  '  Queen  Mab'  was  written  by  me  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  dare  say  in  a  sufficiently  intemperate  spirit,  but  even 
then  it  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  a  few  copies  only  were 
struck  off  to  be  distributed  among  my  personal  friends.  I  have 
not  seen  this  production  for  several  yqars.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is 
perfectly  worthless  in  point  of  literary  composition ;  that  in  all  that 
concerns  moral  and  political  speculations,  as  well  as  in  the  subtler 
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discriminations  of  metaphysical  and  religious  doctrine,  it  is  still  more 
crude  and  immature.  I  am  a  devoted  enemy  to  religious,  political, 
and  domestic  oppression,  and  I  regret  this  publication  not  so  much 
from  literary  vanity,  as  because  I  fear  it  is  better  fitted  to  injure  than 
to  serve  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  I  have  directed  my  solicitor 
to  apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sale,  but  afler  the  precedent 
of  Mr.  Southey's  '  Wat  Tyler,'  a  poem  written,  I  believe,  at  the 
same  age,  and  with  the  same  unreflecting  enthusiasm — with  little 
hopes  of  success.' 

Whatever  opiDions  may  be  formed  of  Queen  Mab,  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  expression  of  a  phase  of  the  mind  of  a  boy. 
Shelley  the  man  forgot  most  of  it,  and  condemned  the  rest  of  it. 
He  never  published  it,  but  piratical  publishers  gave  it  a  most 
extensive  circulation,  and  his  contemporaries  judged  the  man  by 
the  escapade  of  the  boy,  and  condemned,  denouDced,  persecated, 
and  exiled  him  for  it.  It  would  have  been  as  just  in  them  to 
have  condemned  him  for  being  twenty,  as  to  condemn  him  for 
being  a  victim  of  a  piracy. 

We  have  gone  thus  minutely  into  the  ancestral  and  educa- 
tional circumstances  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  in  order  to  trace 
the  sources  of  the  elements  of  his  character.  He  had  derived  an 
energetic  and  mercurial  temperament  from  his  grandfather,  the 
fortune-hunter.  His  scepticism  was  hereditary.  Neither  his 
father  nor  his  mother  had  ever  shown  him  a  religious  example^ 
nor  did  they  themselves  ever,  perhaps,  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  realities  of  religious  life.  The  family  code  of  morals 
was  exceedingly  imperfect,  but  from  a  genealogical  connection 
with  the  author  of  the  ^  Arcadia,'  Shelley  learned  that  there  was 
something  noble  in  chivalry,  and  a  splendour  in  literatare.  Of 
a  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  and  brought  up  among  girls, 
a  sleep-walker  by  night,  a  fanciful  dreamer  by  day,  he  felt 
acutely  the  rough  atrocities  of  his  schoolfellows,  for  which  he  had 
not  been  prepared,  and  became,  therefore,  spasmodically  vehe- 
ment against  all  the  oppressors  of  the  weak,  and  vehemently  gene- 
rous in  behalf  of  all  their  victims.  Temperament,  talents,  ances^ 
tral  and  educational  circumstances,  made  him,  therefore,  even  in 
earliest  boyhood,  a  sceptic,  a  poetic  romancer,  and  a  reformer. 
His  being  a  sleep- walker  is  a  significant  circumstance.  The  fact 
evinces  a  nervous  system,  which  made  him  feel  the  present 
miseries  of  the  world  like  a  nightmare,  from  which  he  had  no  re* 
lief,  except  in  millennial  dreams  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  fiitnre. 
With  the  tenderness  of  a  girl,  he  united  the  truthfulness  of  a 
youth ;  and  for  suffering  the  display  of  this  virtue  in  print, 
life  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  society. 

Everybody  will  acknowledge  that  there  must  be  a 
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vhicb  an  infant  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  either  his 
opinions  or  his  actions.  To  what  age  this  irresponsibility  shall 
be  extended^  is  a  point  abont  which  thinkers  may  differ.  If  a 
child  is  brought  up  to  believe  religion  identical  with  super- 
stition^ the  blame  attaches  not  to  the  infant,  but  to  those  who 
mistaught  the  infant.  Shelley  inherited  indifference,  and  saw 
nothing  but  formality  or  practical  infidelity  in  his  father's  house. 
That  he  should  embody  this  in  his  earliest  poems,  and  defend  it 
with  the  first  efforts  of  his  reason,  are  matters  of  course.  He 
was  in  earnest  about  what  he  thought  true.  *  Looking  upon 
religion  as  it  is  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as  hostile 
instead  of  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  that  would 
make  men  brethren,  he  raised  his  voice  against  it,  though,  by 
so  doing,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  odium  he  would  incur, 
of  the  martyrdom  to  which  he  doomed  himself.^  Thousands  of 
gentlemen,  who  hold  precisely  the  inward  opinions  held  by 
Shelley,  live  and  die  prosperous  churchmen,  declaring  frankly 
that  their  only  faith  is,  '  they  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
church  of  England  is  thoroughly  gentlemanly.^  We  once  heard 
a  Scotch  episcopalian  by  profession,  but  a  materialist  in  his 
inward  convictions,  say  to  his  wife,  *  Well,  my  dear,  whatever 
they  say,  they  cannot  deny  the  perfect  gentility  of  our  religion.' 
Now  Shelley,  if  he  had  allowed  such  a  consideration  to  sway 
him,  in  reference  to  spiritual  truth,  would  have  lived  a  pros- 
perous man,  instead  of  being  a  persecuted  man. 

He  did  not  possess  an  intellect  adapted  to  the  investigation 
of  truth.  He  was  a  poet,  whose  nature  was  adapted  only  to 
feeling  and  singing  about  what  seemed  beautiful  to  him; 
ideas  took  hold  of  him  chiefly  because  they  were  novel,  wonder- 
ful, or  beautiful.  Hence  we  find  him,  when  at  Oxford,  specu- 
lating with  Plato  upon  the  condition  of  man  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  and  deeming  all  knowledge  only  memory.  Along 
with  a  friend,  he  wrote  and  printed  a  little  book,  without  pub- 
lishing it,  entitled,  ^  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.'  It  was  a  bold 
and  plain  echo  of  Hume's  Essays.  The  boy  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  His  life  had  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
desultory  studies  at  Oxford.  He  would  sit  ten  or  a  dozen 
hours  a  day,  and,  abstemious  as  a  hermit,  live  almost  entirely 
on  dry  bread.  A  circle  of  crumbs  upon  the  carpet  marked 
the  spot  where  he  had  long  sat  at  his  studies,  with  his  face, 
being  near  sighted,  almost  in  contact  with  the  book.  Friendly 
discussions  with  some  of  his  fellow-students,  respecting  Plato, 
Locke,  and  Hume,  had  been  the  only  discipline  of  his  under- 
standing. He  seems  never  to  have  mastered  any  science, 
though  he  had  amused  himself  with  his  microscope,  his  telescope, 
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or  his  camera  obscura.  The  mental  fruit  of  these  studies^  and 
his  past  breeding,  was  a  little  syllabus  of  bad  metaphysics,  de- 
monstrating the  necessity  of  atheism.  The  boy  was  open^  at 
any  rate.     His  errors  courted  the  light : — 

'  Life  is  real — ^life  is  earnest. 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 
'  Dust  thou  art — to  dust  retumest/ 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.' 

However  deplorable  the  errors  of  such  a  youth,  his  courting  the 
investigation  and  refutation  of  them,  though  very  rash  and  very 
presumptuous,  was  the  greatest  of  all  merits,  it  was  thoroughly 
honest.  De  Quincey  said  the  boy,  with  his  pure  red  and  white 
complexion,  his  feminine  features,  and  his  tall,  stooping  figure, 
with  a  small  head  of  long  auburn  hair,  and  flashing  blue  eyes, 
looked  like  a  flower  drooping  from  being  surcharged  with  rain. 
The  university  of  Oxford  tried  to  break  the  flower : — 

*  It  was  a  fine  spring  morning  on  Lady-day,  in  the  year  1811, 
when'  says  Mr.  Ho^g,  '  I  went  to  Shelley's  rooms ;  he  was  absent, 
but  before  I  had  collected  our  books  he  rushed  in.  He  was  terribly 
agitated,  I  anxiously  inquired  what  had  happened  :  '  I  am  expelled  ! ' 
he  said  as  soon  as  he  bad  recovered  himself  a  little, '  I  am  expelled  ! 
I  was  sent  for  suddenly  a  few  minutes  ago — I  went  to  the  common- 
room  where  I  found  our  master  and  two  or  three  of  his  fellows.  The 
master  produced  a  copy  of  the  little  syllabus,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
the  author  of  it;  he  spoke  in  a  rude,  abrupt,  and  insolent  tone;  I 
begged  to  be  informed  for  what  purpose  they  put  the  question*  no 
answer  was  given,  but  the  master  loudly  and  angrily  repeated,  '  Are 
you  the  author  of  this  book?*  If  I  can  judge  from  your  manner,  I 
said,  you  are  resolved  to  punish  me  if  I  should  acknowledge  that  it 
is  my  work.  If  you  can  prove  that  it  is,  produce  your  evidence  ;  it 
is  neither  just  nor  lawful  to  interrogate  me  in  such  a  case  and  for 
such  a  purpose.  Such  proceedings  would  become  a  Court  of  Inqui- 
sitors ;  but  not  free  men  in  a  free  country.  '  Do  you  choose  to 
deny  that  this  is  your  composition  V  the  master  reiterated  in  the 
same  rude  and  angry  voice. 

'  Shelley  complained  much  of  his  violent  and  ungentlemanlike  deport* 
ment,  saying,  '  I  have  experienced  tyranny  and  injustice  before,  and 
I  well  know  what  vulgar  virulence  is,  but  I  never  met  with  such  an* 
worthy  treatment.  I  told  him  calmly  but  firmly  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the  book  on  the  table — he 
immediately  repeated  his  dennand ;  I  persisted  in  my  refusal ;  and 
he  said  furiously,  '  Then  you  are  expelled,  and  I  desire  that  you  will 
quit  the  college  to-morrow  morning  at  the  latest.' 

'  One  of  the  fellows  took  up  two  papers  and  banded  roe  one  of 
them,  here  it  is  ;'  he  produced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drmvn 
up  in  due  form  under  the  seal  of  the  college. 
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.  '  Shelley  was  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  frank  and  fearless ;  but 
he  was  likewise  shy,  unpresuming,  and  eminently  sensitive  ;  I  have 
been  with  him  on  many  trying  occasions  of  his  after  life,  but  I  never 
saw  him  so  deeply  shocked  and  so  cruelly  agitated,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  nice  sense  of  honour  shrinks  from  the  most  distant  touch 
of  disgrace — even  from  the  insults  of  those  men  whose  contumely 
can  bring  no  shame.  He  sat  on  the  sofa,  repeating  with  convulsive 
vehemence  the  word  '  Expelled  !  Expelled !'  his  head  shaking  with 
emotion,  his  whole  frame  quivering.' 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  university  Shelley  was 
probably  punished  legally  enough,  but  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
constitution  is  convicted  of  being  a  bad  one.  Undoubtedly,  the 
roles  of  his  college  were  enforced  against  him  in  a  very  rude, 
harsh,  and  tyrannical  manner.  He  suffered  a  civil  penalty  of 
the  severest  kind  for  his  religious  opinions,  and  the  penalty  was 
inflicted  Tery  summarily  and  very  cruelly.  But  this  is  not  all. 
By  being  punished  for  his  opinions  he  was  rivetted  to  them  for 
life.  Persecution  fastened  him  to  atheism  for  life.  In  regard 
to  spiritual  growth  he  was  stunted  into  a  boy  all  his  days.  If 
his  teachers  had  recognised  distinctly,  that  he  was  right  in  being 
a  zealous  inquirer  on  these  subjects,  and  had  commended,  in- 
stead of  condemning,  the  fearlessness  of  his  appealing  to  reason 
by  the  press,  a  very  little  discussion,  a  perusal  of  a  very  few 
books,  the  presentation  to  his  mind  of  a  few  grand  and  beauti- 
ful facts,  might  have  changed  the  whole  cast  of  his  convictions, 
and  overwhelmed  an  open  and  ingenuous  mind  with  contrition 
for  the  boyish  presumption  of  his  opinions  and  proceedings. 
Expulsion  sealed  his  mind  against  truth.  He  was  made  a  rebel 
against  all  governments,  all  religions,  and  nearly  all  approved 
moralities. 

Endowed  with  a  fine  imagination  and  a  generous  disposition, 
Shelley  had  but  an  ordinary  share  of  intellect.  It  is  true  he 
died  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  but  at  the  best  of  his 
intellect  he  never  displayed  any  capacity  for  metaphysical  stu- 
dies. In  one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  great  admiration  of  the 
following  remark,  which  seemed  to  him  to  refute  the  doctrine  of 
theism.  '  Mind  cannot  create,  it  can  only  perceive.'  To  him 
this  sufficed  to  prove,  that  the  universe  had  not  been  created  by 
a  Mind.  Reasoners  of  equal  calibre  prove,  that  the  world  rests 
upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise.  Nothing  but  persecution  could 
have  enabled  the  weakest  of  metaphysical  and  sceptical  cob- 
webries  to  keep  possession  of  his  reason,  and  the  fact  that  it  did 
so,  is  proof  of  the  comparative  feebleness  of  his  understandmg 
and  the  strength  of  his  feelings  of  wrong  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Hogg  were  expelled  together  for  their 
publication  of  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Peg  Nicholson  papers.  Both 
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their  fathers  disinherited  them.  The  public  opinion,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decree  of  expulsion,  embraced  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  generation  to  which  their  fathers  belonged.  The  most 
read  and  esteemed  of  the  public  journals  embodied  it.  Their 
expulsion  was  to  these  boys  only  a  shape  of  the  frown  of  their 
age.  It  made  the  hands  of  their  fathers  the  executioners  of 
the  tortures  of  persecution  it  decreed.  Their  homes  were  made 
star-chambers;  their  families  were  made  inquisitors.  Fearful, 
indeed,  was  the  power  wielded  by  Oxford  bigotry  at  this  period, 
for  it  wedded  Shelley  to  atheism  as  to  Eternal  Truth.  Con- 
sciously or.  unconsciously,  henceforth  he  felt  that  if  atheism  was 
false,  he  had  lost  his  father,  his  family,  his  home,  and  ultimately 
become  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  a  Pariah  among  his 
countrymen,  for  a  folly  and  a  delusion. 

But  his  opinions  cost  Shelley  something  which  is  still  dearer 
than  all  these,  in  the  esteem  of  youth.  They  cost  him  his  first 
love.  The  family  of  Miss  Grove,  and  the  young  lady  herself, 
repudiated  a  union  with  an  atheist.  Poor  Shelley  came  literally 
to  live  a  life  of  dreams.  His  waking  thoughts  were  engrossed 
with  the  phenomena  of  his  sleep ;  and  the  excitement  of  his 
mind,  the  feverishness  of  his  nerves,  and  the  habit  of  dreaming 
which  he  encouraged,  developed  his  old  disease  of  somnambulism. 
One  morning,  at  five  o^clock.  Captain  MedwiiL  says  he  saw  a 
group  of  boys  round  a  well  dressed  person,  lying  near  the  rails 
in  Leicester  Square.     The  sleeper  was  Shelley. 

In  his  awaking  hours,  the  youth  would  play,  like  a  child,  in 
making  ^  ducks  and  drakes '  with  flat  stones  on  the  Serpentine, 
or  in  floating  paper  boats  down  the  wind.  In  his  studious  hours 
he  searched  Hume,  Voltaire,  Spinosa,  Volney,  and  Godwin,  for 
arguments  wherewith  to  upset  the  established  religion  and 
morality  of  Europe,  in  the  notes  to  bis  poem,  '  Queen  Mab.'  His 
father  would  have  pardoned  his  escapade  against  religion,  if  he 
would  have  taken  to  politics  for  the  advancement  of  his  fiunily 
interests,  and  succeeded  him  as  member  for  the  county.  But 
Shelley  scorned  a  career  of  such  selfishness.  He  fancied  it 
would  be  a  much  more  heroic  thing  to  extirpate  superstition  and 
conventionality.  It  is  said  he  actually  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Bow- 
land  Hill,  requesting  the  loan  of  his  pulpit  for  the  inculcation 
of  his  ideas.  We  can  believe  anything  of  such  a  youth,  in  the 
mood  he  must  have  been  in  at  this  time,  when  brooding  over, — 

'  His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home/-^ 

And  bemoaning  especially  his  parting  with  Harriet  Grove  :— 

'  Her  voice  did  quiver  as  we  parted. 

Yet  knew  I  not  that  heart  was  broken. 
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From  which  it  came— and  I  departed 
Heeding  not  the  words  then  spoken. 
Misery !  O  Misery ! 
The  world  is  far  too  wide  for  thee  ! 

Such  facts  explain  the  phenomena  of  his  character.  We  have 
a  powerful  series  of  sequences.  He  inherits  from  his  ancestors  a 
temperament  active^  volatile^  and  ambitious.  The  blending  of  the 
blood  of  the  Arcadian  Sidney  with  his^  gives  a  literary  tinge  and 
a  chivalrous  elevation  to  his  naturally  lively  imagination  and 
sensitive  feelings.  Scepticism  was  the  atmosphere  of  his  father's 
house.  It  necessarily  became  in  him  open,  chivalrous,  literary, 
or,  in  other  words,  defiant,  conspicuous,  and  ornate.  He  would 
win  fame  by  it,  and  risk  injuries  for  it.  Once  expelled  from 
Oxford,  and  every  opportunity  of  learning  other  truths  in  the 
society  of  sincerely  Christian  people,  he  was  driven  for  truth  to 
the  wandering  mazes  of  the  sceptical  philosophies. 

Repudiated  by  Harriet  Grove  and  her  family,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  imaginative  youth  of  twenty  should  fall  in 
love  with  the  first  bright-eyed  maiden  he  met,  and,  if  necessary, 
run  away  with  her  to  Gretna  Green.  In  the  end  of  August, 
1811,  Shelley  eloped  with  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  school- 
fellow of  one  of  his  sisters,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  London  hotel-keeper.  An  anecdote  is  told 
of  the  girlish  bride,  when  the  young  couple  were  living 
in  lodgings  at  the  Lakes.  ISouthey,  and  some  of  his  family 
paid  them  a  visit,  and  asked  Mrs.  Shelley  if  the  garden  had 
been  let  with  their  part  of  the  house.  '  Oh,  no  I'  she  replied; 
'  the  garden  is  not  ours ;  but  then,  you  know,  the  people  let  ua 
run  about  in  it  whenever  Percy  and  I  are  tired  of  sitting  in  the 
house.'  Shelley,  who  had  gone  to  the  works  of  William  Godwin 
and  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  for  improved  notions  of  religion  and 
morals,  soon  found  the  uncongeniality  of  his  hastily-wed 
bride,  and  the  incompatibility  of  his  temperament  with  that  of 
one  incapable  of  estimating  his  talents,  or  understanding  his 
feelings,  or  entering  into  his  purposes  for  life.  They  separated ; 
and,  on  account  of  his  atheism,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  gave 
the  custody  of  their  children  to  the  maternal  grandfather,  in- 
stead of  their  father.  Mrs.  Shelley  was  too  young  and  too 
little  protected,  for  the  equivocal  and  perilous  position  of  a 
separee.  Married  in  1811,  separated  in  1813,  she  drowned 
hcself  in  1816.     This  event  cost  Shelley  a  fit  of  insanity. 

Two   years  prior  to  this  tragedy,  Shelley  had  gone  abroad 
accompanied    by   two    ladies,    one    the   daughter   of  William 

Godwin,  and  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  and  the  other  a  Miss  C , 

(whose  name  is  never  printed  fully)  her  friend  and  companion. 
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At  Geneva  they  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  moral  differences  of  these  poets,  that  Shelley 
married  Miss  Godwin  as  soon  as  he  could ;  while  Byron,  the 
noble  poet,  did  not  make  any  provision  for  the  mother  of  his 
daughter  AUegra.  She  became  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
Shelley.  Once  when  she  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  com- 
panion to  a  lady,  and  frankly  told  her  story,  she  was  rejected, 
scornfully.  Captain  Medwin  is  severe  upon  the  lady  for  doing 
it,  forgetful,  seemingly,  that  perhaps  she  had  not  character 
enough  for  two.  Reputation  is  indispensable  for  what  is 
fashionably  called  '  a  sheep  dog.'  Some  one  wrote  to  Shelley, 
asking  why  he,  who  had  written  against  marriage,  had  married 
twice.  His  answer  substantially  was,  he  could  not  inflict  upon 
any  woman  he  loved,  the  evils  consequent  upon  a  disregard  of 
the  institution.  His  practice  profoundly  and  thoroughly  refutes 
his  theories.  Disregard  of  the  institution  was  incompatible  with 
true  love,  which  seeks  to  exalt,  and  not  to  degrade,  the  object  of 
it.  The  beautiful,  gifted,  and  accomplished  friend  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  rejected  in  her  application  for  a  sheep-dog's  place,  em- 
bodied the  Wolstoncraft  doctrines,  as  condemned  by  results. 
But  there  is  more  instruction  here.  Genius,  learning,  accom- 
plishments, breeding,  lights  of  philosophy,  beauties  of  art,  the 
advantages  of  gentle  birth  and  finished  education,  are  combined 
in  the  two  men  and  the  two  women  who  associated  together, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  on  Lake  Leman,  under  the  eye  of 
Mount  Blanc,  among  vine-clad  slopes,  and  enjoying  perpetually 
the  spectacle  of  the  blue  lake,  in  which  the  heavens  see  them- 
selves. We  have  their  lives  and  conduct  before  us,  in  their 
beginnings  and  their  endings.  The  results  are,  crimes,  seduc- 
tion, suicide,  desertion,  adultery ;  the  hour  gratified,  but  the  life 
miserable ;  a  Shelley  deranged,  and  a  Byron  debased.  There 
was  plenty  of  education  in  these  gifted  and  accomplished  persons, 
issuing,  however,  in  misery  and  crime ;  yet,  forsooth,  education 
is  the  panacea  of  the  day,  for  all  the  evils  of  the  people. 

The  life  of  Shelley  is  written.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  an  examination  of  his  works.  He  lived  six  years  after  his 
second  marriage,  an  abstemious  and  studious  life,  filling  his  mind 
with  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  most  exqui- 
site works  of  art,  writing  and  publishing  poems,  which  the  domi- 
neering aristocratic  critics  of  the  time  denounced,  and  the  public 
did  not  buy,  loved  exceedingly  by  his  wife  and  children,  and 
friends;  longing  for  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  parliamentary 
reform,  religious  liberty,  and  constitutional  government,  and 
living  in  many  different  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  where  he 
could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  floating  in  his  boat,  amidst  the  mag- 
nificence of  lake  and  river  scenerv. 
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A  boat  was  his  favourite  plaything.  During  his  misery  after 
his  expulsion^  he  used  to  float  paper  boats  on  the  Serpentine, 
and  once,  for  want  of  more  appropriate  paper^  he  used  a  ten 
pound  note  for  a  sail.  Just  prior  to  his  deaths  he  advanced 
as  much  money  as  he  could  to  assist  in  building  a  steam-boat, 
a  novelty  in  1820. 

It  is  of  less  importance  to  judge  Shelley  than  it  is  to  under- 
stand him.  In  the  biographies  in  The  Book^  it  is  notable  that 
deeds  are  narrated  in  clear  sequence^  but  almost  never  in  a 
phraseology  of  condemnation.  Now  this  much  is  worthy  of 
weight,  Shelley  did  not  reach  manhood.  Physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  he  was  diseased.  He  was  a  somnambulist, 
and  his  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  lying  down  under  the  rails  of 
Leicester-square,  were  not  the  only  signs  his  conduct  gives  of  the 
diseased  state  of  his  nerves.  He  was  spiritually  diseased.  His 
father  taught  him  scepticism  in  its  worst  shape,  that  of  spiritual 
indifference.  The  breath  of  his  father  infected  the  chastity  of 
his  soul  in  boyhood,  and  he  came  into  life  amidst  precepts  and 
examples  of  selfish  profligacy.  Public  and  domestic  persecution 
for  the  candid  statement  of  his  opinions  completed  the  perver- 
sion. Admiring  biographers  try  to  justify  all  his  actions,  but 
his  would  not  have  been  the  heart  he  had,  if  remorse  had  not 
been  the  emotion  which  deranged  his  mind  on  the  suicide  of 
Harriett  Westbrook.  Nothing  but  positive  vice  on  her  part 
could  have  justified'  his  conduct,  and  no  allegation  of  it  is 
made  against  his  first  wife,  prior  to  his  desertion  of  her  and  her 
children.  For  a  husband,  without  this  reason,  to  withdraw  his 
protection  from  a  wife  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  mother  of 
his  two  children,  and  openly  go  abroad  with  another  lady,  is  a 
crime ;  and  Shelley,  on  her  death,  must  have  felt  this  truth  in 
burning  bitterness,  until  it  crazed  him.  But  it  was  the  crime 
of  a  diseased,  perverted,  embittered,  and  persecuted  boy.  When 
he  arose  in  his  right  mind  he  sinned  no  more.  Loathsome 
though  we  deem  some  of  the  opinions  on  some  monil  subjects 
which  he  expressed — the  opinions  rather  of  the  school  he  fol- 
lowed than  of  himself, — as  he  approached  manhood,  his  charac- 
ter settled,  and  never  a  sensualist,  he  came  to  be  a  man  who, 
in  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  felt  stifled,  as  if  by  an  atmosphere  of 
bad  passions.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  lived  in  his 
affections  and  his  duties.  He  worshipped  God  under  the  name 
of  '  the  Spirit  of  Intellectual  Beauty.^  *  O  Awful  Loveliness  !  ^ 
is  one  of  his  apostrophes  to  the  Deity.  '  God  is  Love :' — O 
that  Shelley  had  realised  this  description  of  the  Supreme 
One  !  It  would  have  lifted  his  spirit  up  with  ideas  loftier  than 
any  in  Plato.  '  He  went  about  doing  good' — is  God  in  Christ, 
and  Christianity. 
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No  account  of  Shelley  can  omit  his  death  and  obsequies. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  Shelley  heard  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend 
Leigh  Hunt,  at  Genoa. 

Boating  habits  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  sea,  and^ 
therefore,  he  arranged  to  go  with  his  friend  Williams  in  the 
boat,  to  Leghorn,  from  his  residence  at  Lerici.  They  left,  ou 
the  1st  of  July.  A  shadow  of  coming  misery  darkened  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  genial  summer,  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  was 
ill^  and  confined  to  her  room.  To  her,  the  beauty  of  the  place 
seemed  unearthly.  A.  favourable  breeze  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
calm,  clear  day,  enabled  them  to  make  the  run  in  seven  hours 
and  a  half  to  Leghorn.  A  tracasserie  respecting  the '  Liberal'  and 
Leigh  Hunt's  affairs,  detained  Shelley  at  Leghorn  ;  and,  writing 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  alluding  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  he  expressed, 
in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote,  a  presentiment  in  thebe 
words  :  '  I  figure  to  myself  the  countenance  which  has  been  the 
source  of  such  consolation  to  me,  shadowed  by  a  veil  of  sorrow. 
How  soon  those  hours  passed,  and  how  slowly  they  return  to 
pass  so  soon  away,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  which  we  have  lived 
together  so  intimately,  so  happily.'  Walking  on  the  terrace 
before  he  left,  one  evening,  with  Williams,  and  watching  the 
effect  of  the  moonshine  upon  the  water,  Shelley  pointed  to  the 
white  surf,  crying,  '  There  it  is  again^  there !'  On  recovering 
himself,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  his  dead  child  rise  from  the 
sea,  and  clap  its  hands  with  joy.  Some  friends  of  Shelley  sitting 
together  one  evening,  had  seen  him  walk  into  a  little  wood  at 
Lerici,  when  he  was  actually  far  away.  'This/  Lord  Byron 
used  to  say,  with  awe,  *  was  but  ten  days  before  Shelley  died.' 

Shelley  and  Williams  got  under  weigh,  on  the  8th  day  of  July, 
for  St.  Arenzo.  All  at  once  the  wind  changed  from  a  sirocco 
to  a  minstrol.  Captain  Med  win  says,  he  saw  from  the  vessel 
in  which  he  was,  an  English  pleasure-boat  hugging  the  wind 
under  a  press  of  sail.  '  The  squall  drove  blackly  over  the  water. 
As  he  was  looking  at  the  boat  through  his  glass,  the  skipper 
beside  him  said,  '  She  will  soon  have  it.'  As  he  spoke^  the 
cloud — 

*  Enveloping  the  ocean  like  a  pall. 
It  blotted  out  the  vessel  from  the  view/ 

Captain  Roberts^  from  the  lighthouse  at  Leghorn,  watched  the 
vessel  with  his  glass.  When  the  cloud  had  passed,  he  saw 
every  vessel  he  had  seen  before  it  came,  except  the  little 
schooner.  She  went  down  with  all  her  sails  set.  Shelley  had 
been  reading  to  the  last  moment  the  'Eve  of  St.  Agnes/  by 
Keats.  When  his  body  was  found,  his  right  hand  was  in  his 
waistcoat,  where  he  had  thrust  the  volume.     Williamti  an  ex* 
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pert  swimmer,  tried  to  undress  himself  and  save  his  life.  Eight 
days  and  nights  of  suspense  and  horror  for  the  widows  elapsed 
before  some  bits  of  wreck  reached  the  shore.  Fourteen  days 
after  the  squall,  the  bodies  were  found. 

By  the  Italian  quarantine  laws,  every  thing  which  is  washed 
ashore  must  be  burned.  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  de- 
scribe the  scene  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies.  Byron  swam 
ashore  from  his  yacht  in  the  oflBng.  He  notes  *  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  of  such  a  funeral  pyre  on  a  desert  shore,  with 
mountains  in  the  back  ground  and  a  sea  before — the  singular 
effect  the  salt  and  frankincense  give  to  the  flames.'  The  spot 
was  marked  by  an  old  withered  pine  tree  and  a  solitary  thatched 
hut.  Leigh  Hunt  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  to  which  was 
attached  four  post-horses.  Byron  and  some  soldiers  of  the 
coast-guard  stood  near  the  burning  pyre.  Leigh  Hunt  says,  as 
the  flame  rose  to  heaven  with  vigorous  amplitude,  '  one  might 
have  expected  a  sun-bright  countenance  to  look  out  of  it — 
coming  once  more  before  it  departed  to  thank  the  friends  who 
had  done  their  duty.' 


Art.  HL — 1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws.     By  John  Lewis 
Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P.     London  :  Charles  Gilpin.  1847. 

2.  The  Speech  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Opening  of  Parliament, 
Supplement  to  the  *  London  Gazette,*  Nov.  23,  1847. 

The  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  extraordinary  session,  sum- 
moned, as  was  generally  understood,  to  consider  the  condition  of 
Ireland  and  our  monetary  laws,  contained  unexpectedly  the 
following  passage  in  reference  to  the  Navigation  Laws : — '  Her 
Majesty  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  i^ 
view  to  ascertain  whether  any  changes  can  be  adopted,  which, 
without  danger  to  our  maritime  strength,  may  promote  the 
commercial  and  colonial  interests  of  the  empire.^  For  that 
announcement  we  were  hardly  prepared.  We  doubted  whether 
the  ministers  had  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  initiative 
in  reforming  the  Navigation  Laws ;  and  in  proportion  to  our 
distrust^  is  our  satisfaction  at  the  step  they  have  taken.     Unfor- 
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tunately^  the  speech  contained^  with  much  to  ruffle  the  Liberalsj 
nothing  else  likely  to  sooth  them ;  and  we^  therefore^  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  ministers  meant  to  astonish  and  gratify  them 
by  going  on  this  point  beyond  their  expectations.  Our  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  used.  Those  laws  really  no  more 
'  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom/  however  much 
they  may  disturb  it^  than  a  child's  mud  dam  regulates  the  course 
of  the  rivulet  it  pettily  thwarts  and  impedes.  The  ministers 
demonstrate,  too,  that  they  have  not  yet  formed  a  just  conception 
on  the  subject,  by  placing  in  contrast  '  our  maritime  strength/ 
and  the  '  commercial  and  colonial  interests  of  the  empire.^  They 
are  one  and  the  same ;  and  whatever  promotes  our  commerce, 
and  increases  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  must  add  to  our  mari- 
time strength.  Such  language,  in  the  mouths  of  free-trade 
ministers,  seems  puerile,  not  to  say  contradictory ;  and  confirms 
our  suspicion  that  the  concession  is  made  from  party  policy, 
rather  than  heart-felt  conviction. 

They  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  by  allowing  our  commerce 
to  increase  and  our  colonies  to  extend,  they  also  promote  the 
commerce  of  other  nations,  and  increase  their  maritime  strength 
faster  than  our  own.  If  they  have  taken  up  the  shipowners' 
argument,  and  suppose,  because  our  laws  were  intended  to 
check  the  gfowth  of  foreign  shipping,  and  increase  our  own, 
that  to  relax  them  would  have  contrary  effects ;  they  must  have 
studied  the  question  very  imperfectly,  and  betray  a  lingering 
attachment  to  an  old  prejudice,  long  after  it  has  been  discarded 
by  careful  inquirers.  Mr.  Kicardo  states  that  *the  tonnage  of 
England  and  her  colonies  is  nearly  4,000,000,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  the  whole  tonnage  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
taken  together.'  To  quiet  the  ministerial  apprehensions  we  may 
observe,  that  the  average  tonnage  of  ships  annually  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  about  189,000,  at  which  rate  it  would  em- 
ploy our  ship-building  resources  twenty-one  years  to  build  as 
many  ships  as  we  already  possess.  But,  as  the  annual  increase 
of  sliipping  is  on  the  average  only  50,000  tons,  140,000  tons 
going  annually  to  decay,  or  being  lost,  it  would  employ  our 
ship- building  establishments,  or  any  equal  ship-building  esta- 
blishments, and  there  arc  not  their  equals  in  the  world,  eighty 
years  to  construct  and  keep  up  a  mercantile  navy  equal  to  that 
we  already  possess.  Taking  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
at  one-third  of  our  own,  which  is  about  the  proportion,  by  the 
same  reasoning  it  will  take  them  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
to  form  a  mercantile  marine  equally  large.  France  having 
one-third  less  shipping  than  the  United  States,  it  would  cost 
her  one-third  more  time,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  to 
obtain  the  same  results.     We  are  well  aware  that  the  resources 
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of  a  free  people  increase  in  a  compound  ratio^  and  that^  conse- 
quently, our  estimate  of  the  time  required  is  exaggerated ;  but 
England  would  not  be  stationary  while  other  nations  went 
forward,  and  thus  the  time  it  woiild  require  for  them  to  con- 
struct a  number  of  ships  equal  to  our  mercantile  marine,  may 
assure  us  that  the  relaxation  of  our  laws,  which  promotes  the 
increase  of  our  own  shipping,  though  it  promote  in  a  greater 
degree  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping,  will  not  speedily  raise 
that  to  a  level  with  ours.  Great  Britain  in  fact  towers  so  far 
beyond  all  other  nations  that  there  is  no  fear,  if  our  own  legis- 
lature will  only  allow  her  to  grow,  of  her  being  for  ages  over- 
topped. We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  ministers  should  use 
language  which  seems  to  countenance  the  notion,  that  in  al- 
lowing the  commerce  and  shipping  of  other  nations  to  attain 
their  natural  proportions,  benefiting  the  whole  of  mankind, 
we  run  some  risk  of  lessening  our  maritime  strength  and 
diminishing  our  maritime  superiority.  Their  words  will  make  us 
watch  with  some  jealousy  the  propositions  they  submit  to  par- 
liament. They  have  taken  the  question  out  of  Mr.  Bicardo's 
hands,  and  the  Liberal  party  will  hold  them  responsible  for 
effectually  carrying  out  the  Free-trade  views,  and  sweeping  com- 
pletely away  the  last  remnants  of  our  protective  and  restric- 
tive laws. 

A  vast  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years 
in  divesting  the  subject  of  prejudice.  Great  was  the  outcry 
against  Mr.  Huskisson,  when  he  advocated  a  necessary  relax- 
ation of  the  navigation  laws ;  and,  in  common  with  other  states- 
men, countenanced  many  of  the  errors  concerning  them,  by 
expressing  agreement  with  Smith,  and  speaking  of  these  laws 
as  having  secured  our  maritime  ascendancy.  That  necessary 
relaxation  having,  by  its  consequences,  completely  falsified  the 
shipowners'  predictions,  led  to  further  investigations,  and  a 
multitude  of  facts  were  soon  brought  to  light,  which  demon- 
strated the  injuriousness  of  the  laws.  The  more  the  shipowners 
have  complained,  the  more  they  have  provoked  inquiry,  and  the 
more  their  assertions  have  been  refuted.  Mr.  Ricardo's  com- 
mittee, reluctantly  granted,  was  the  first  public  inquiry  insti- 
tuted, with  a  view  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  efi^ects  of  the 
laws ;  and  the  conclusions  condemning  them  are  now  everywhere 
favourably  received.  For  this  bold  step,  and  for  its  results,  the 
public  are  much  indebted  to  him ;  and  he  has  added  to  their 
obligations  by  examining  the  evidence  collected  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  investigating  the  history  of  the  laws,  and  by  publish- 
ing his  '  Anatomy.'  Coming  to  the  aid  of  various  other  works, 
it  will  prepare  the  public  for  a  very  bold  measure,  and  help  to 
make  the  ministers  deservedly  unpopular,  should  they  propose 
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any  thing  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Bicardo, 
after  stating,  incorrectly  however,  that  the  navigation  law  was 
a  compact  between  the  parliament  and  the  shipowners — parlia- 
ment undertaking  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  and  they  under-* 
taking  to  find  men  for  the  manning  of  the  royal  navy,  when, 
in  fact,  no  such  compact  was  ever  dreamt  of;  the  legislature 
proposing  an  object  to  itself  without  consulting  the  then  politi- 
cally insignificant  body  of  shipowners — in  concluding  his  work, 
thus  sums  up  the  mutual  failure  of  parliament  and  ship- 
owners. Though  tainted  by  the  error  noticed,  the  effects  of  the 
law  are  correctly  described : — 

'  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  encourage  and  increase  the  mer- 
cantile marine. 

'  The  sacrifices  of  the  shipowners  do  not  find  a  '  large,  constant, 
and  ready  supply  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

*  The  Act  of  Parliament  fails — 

'  Inasmuch  as  the  mercantile  marine  has  flourished  least  where  it 
is  most  protected  ; 

*  Inasmuch  as  monopoly  has  produced  inferiority  ; 

'  Inasmuch  as  restriction  has  produced  retaliation  ; 

'  Because,  by  restriction  on  the  one  part,  and  retaliation  on  the 
other,  the  field  of  enterprise  is  narrowed,  the  cost  of  transport  is 
enhanced,  and  so  fewer  ships  are  required  altogether. 

'  The  shipowners  fail — 

'  Inasmuch  as  by  carrying  apprentices  they  displace  able  seamen, 
and  so  drive  them  to  seek  employment  in  foreign  service ; 

'  Inasmuch  as  by  registering  the  sailors,  they  advertise  to  them 
their  purpose,  and  these  objecting  altogether  to  fight  for  lower 
wages  than  they  could  earn  by  trading,  when  they  are  most  wanted, 
are  least  likely  to  be  found  ;  and 

'  Because  the  seamen  of  merchant  ships  are  not  adapted  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  are  not  such  as  modern  naval  warfare  requires ; 

'  And  so  the  preamble  of  the  Navigation  Laws  is  not  proved,  and 
the  preamble  of  the  Registration  Act  is  not  proved. 

'  But  there  are  other  classes  of  the  community,  of  whose  interests 
the  statutes  take  no  note,  to  whom  the  arrangement  is  a  source  of 
unmitigated  and  admitted  injury,  who  demand  the  demonstratioQ  of 
the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  they  are  called  upon  to  make. 

'  The  colonists  must  know  why  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  crippled  in  the  competition  which  has  been  forced  upon  them. 

'  The  merchants  require  to  have  satisfactory  justification  for  the 
contraction  of  their  commerce,  and  the  vexations  and  impediments 
to  their  trade. 

'  The  manufacturers  require  proof  of  the  urgency  of  a  law  which 
limits  their  markets,  curtails  the  supply  of  their  raw  materials,  and 
forces  the  capital  of  their  customers  from  barter  into  competition 
with  them. 

*  The  working  classes  must  be  told  what  r^al  ground  there  is  for 
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denying  to  them  the  freest  possible  import  of  the  articles  upon  which 
their  labour  is  expended. 

'  The  merchant  seaman  asks  of  right  what  paramount  need  there  is 
that  he  alone,  of  all  skilled  workmen*  should  be  held  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State,  and  to  have  no  full  property  in  bis  own  skill. 

'  Finally,  the  whole  community  must  be  persuaded  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  which  enhances  to  them  the  cost  of  every  article 
for  consumption  or  manufacture,  which  is  brought  from  beyond 
the  sea. 

'  And  as  a  distant  advantage  has  not  been  shown,  the  colonist,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  workman,  the  merchant  seaman,  and 
every  class  of  consumer,  have  a  just  claim  upon  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  through  whose  agency  the  injury  is  inflicted.' — p.221. 

Mr.  Kicardo  succeeds  in  setting  the  eflFects  of  these  laws  ia 
a  very  striking  light.     Here  is  an  example : — 

'  But  India  has  to  contend  against  a  restriction,  that  not  only 
places  her  at  a  disadvantage  amongst  our  colonies,  but  actually  in  a 
worse  position,  as  to  trade  with  the  mother  country,  than  foreigners 
themselves. 

'  The  seventeenth  section  of  the  Navigation  Act  declares,  that 
natives  of  India  are  not  to  be  British  seamen.  They  can  neither 
command  nor  man  a  British  ship  coming  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Ships  so  manned  cannot  come  to  our  ports  as  foreign,  for 
the  Lascars  are  British  subjects,  and  the  ships  are  British  built  and 
owned.  They  cannot  enter  the  ports  of  any  foreign  country  having 
a  Navigation  Law,  as  English,  because  our  law  declares  that  three - 
fourths  of  the  crew  of  every  British  ship  must  be  British  seamen ; 
and  natives  of  India  cannot  be  British  seamen. 

*  The  exception  that  Lascars  may  be  taken  when  no  other  men  are 
to  be  had,  is  practically  of  no  use  ;  they  can  only  navigate  the  ship 
into  a  British  port  and  not  out  of  it.' — p.  116. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  ships  cannot  be  sent  profitably 
from  India  manned  by  Lascars;  and  when  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  the  expense  has  been  so  great  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  experiment.  These  are  the  effects  on  growing  cotton  in 
India,  now  an  object  of  great  importance  to  our  largest  manu- 
facture : — 

'The  production  of  cotton  in  India  has  of  late,  spite  of  the  in- 
creasing want  of  it  and  its  high  price,  declined  rapidly.  No  wonder  ; 
the  anti -Lascar  clause  has  prevented  there  being  ships  to  carry  it  to 
England,  and  nothing  so  soon  tells  upon  the  production  as  any  per- 
manent difficulty  of  getting  to  market.  The  Indians  are  not  so  simple 
as  very  many  times  over  to  incur  the  whole  cost  of  raising,  and  pick* 
ing,  and  cleaning,  and  packing  cotton,  and  sending  it  to  Bombay  or 
any  other  port  where  there  is  a  constant  uncertainty  as  to  there 
being  ships  to  carry  it  from  thence  to  England.     Mr.  Browne,  says  : 

'  I  received  by  the  last  mail.  May,  1847,  a  letter  from  Bombay, 
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telling  me  that  the  roads  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Bombay  are  en- 
cumbered with  carts  and  bullocks,  bringing  cotton,  and  on  its  arrival 
at  Bombay,  there  are  no  British  ships  to  take  it  away.  The  rate 
of  freight  has  been  in  Bombay  as  high  as  eight  guineas  a  ton. 

'  The  ports  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  at  the  present  moment  filled 
with  ships  not  only  seaworthy,  but  efficiently  commanded,  and  which  would 
bring  home  that  produce  if  suffered  to  do  so. 

'  The  witness  handed  in  a  list  of  shipping  in  the  harbour  of 
Bombay,  containing  eighteen  Indian  ships  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  10,000  tons,  one  half  of  them  idle,  and  not  one  of  the  other  half 
bound  for  England.  The  case  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  ship, 
one  of  the  idle  ones,  was  quite  enough  to  put  England  out  of  the 
question.  Not  the  least  doubt,  that  but  for  that  anti-Lascar  clause, 
every  ship  of  them  would  have  been  employed,  and  if  the  said  clause 
had  never  been  in  existence,  there  would  have  been  more  of  such 
ships  and  more  cotton.  Freedom  of  trading  and  ease  of  carriage 
would  have  increased  both.  But  as  it  is,  Lascars  cannot  be  British 
seamen. 

'  The  cotton  is  stored  up  in  the  warehouses  at  Bombay. 

'Intelligence  of  the  high  price  in  England,  spreads  up  the  countrj. 

'  More  and  more  cotton  is  sent  down,  the  bullocks  and  carts  crowd 
the  roads. 

'  The  ships  ride  idle  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 

'  There  are  no  British  seamen,  but  there  are  plenty  of  Lascars^ 
{British  subjects,)  to  be  had  to  man  those  ships. 

'  Lancashire  wants  the  cotton,  is  idle,  starves  for  want  of  it. 

'  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  have  the  ships  idle,  but  it  would  be  a  heavier 
loss  to  send  them  manned  with  Lascars  to  England,  aad  have  to 
bring  them  back  with  the  Lascars,  and  in  addition,  one  British  sea* 
man  to  every  twenty  tons. 

'  So  the  ships  ride  on  in  idleness,  the  owners  learning  not  to  build 
many  more. 

'  The  cotton  cannot  get  to  the  high  prices.  It  lies  law-bound  at 
Bombay. 

'  The  growers  take  a  lesson  to  produce  less  next  year. 

'  Nothing  for  the  Lascars  to  do,  so  they  look  at  the  ships  and 
wonder  at  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  England.  And  Manchester 
spinners  and  weavers  may  live  or  famish  as  the  case  may  be«  and 
there  really  are  some  people  going  at  large,  who  are,  or  pretend  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  such  an  outrageous  absurdity  can  last. 

'  Do  not  let  it  be  said  '  tliose  Indian  ships  are  built  for  their  own 
coasting  trade,  and  are  unfit  for  long  voyages.'  The  very  reverse  is 
the  fact,  for  generally  speaking  they  are  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  the 
average  tonnage  of  British  ships.  They  are  built  of  teak  wood, 
and  are  the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  '  I  have  seen/  says  the  wit* 
ness,  '  a  teak  ship  that  was  eighty  years  old  going  to  sea,  and  per* 
fectly  sea-worthy.' 

'  It  will  not  do  either  to  say  that  these  Lascars  are  bad  sailors,  or 
hard  to  manage.' — pp.  121 — 123. 
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'  The  late  Mr.  Soames  before  the  committee  of  1844,  stated — 
'  That  going  in  the  East  India  trade,  he  would  rather  have  Lascars. 
In  a  warm  climate  you  do  not  require  a  greater  number  of  them  than 
of  British  seamen.     Their  great  merit  is  in  their  orderly  conduct, 
they  are  as  quiet  as  lambs  on  board  ship.* — p.  123. 

Having  recently  explained,  at  considerable  length,  the  working 
of  these  laws,  we  shall  not  now  go  further  into  the  subject.  On 
all  points,  nearly,  Mr.  Ricardo's  dews,  and  those  put  forth  in 
the  Eclectic  for  November  last,  coincide ;  and  his  work  is  not 
less  than  our  article,  an  advocacy  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  laws.  Into  many  parts  of  the  subject  he  goes  at  greater 
length  than  we  could  go,  particularly  into  the  eflFects  of  the  laws 
on  particular  branches  of  trade,  of  which  his  observations  just 
quoted  on  cotton  will  serve  for  an  example.  Mr.  Ricardo  makes 
no  claim  to  give  a  fair  abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee.  His  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  an  elaborate  and  skilful  plead- 
ing against  the  laws.  In  stating  its  avowed  object,  we  do  not 
accuse  it  of  unfairness,  but  too  much,  we  think,  is  said  of  the 
opinions  of  the  shipowners,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
gibe,  and  jest,  and  ornament,  for  such  a  subject.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  turn  geometry  or  metaphysics,  if  practical,  into  light 
reading,  but  we  like  to  see  serious  subjects  seriously  handled ; 
and  would  rather  yawn  over  dullness  than  be  mystified  by  insin- 
cere sprightliness.  Though  powerful  in  many  places,  Mr.  Ricardo's 
book  is  composed  in  a  manner,  which  if  it  be  not  bad  taste,  is 
very  unusual.  We  make  this  general  objection  rather  unwil- 
lingly to  so  able  an  auxiliary  in  a  good  cause,  but  we  must  stand 
out  against  the  practice  of  treating  serious  national  subjects 
with  levity. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  there  was  a  school 
of  literature  prevalent  afewyears  ago ;  chiefly  poetry,  heavy,  flabby, 
and  voluminous,  made  up  of  much  common- place,  garnished  by 
literary  skill,  which  received  the  name  of  the  leg  of  mutton 
school.  Like  other  things,  that  has  passed  away,  and  now  another 
school  prevails,  more  akin  to  the  dash-and-drive,  bold,  specu- 
lating, gambling  spirit  of  the  day.  Men  of  the  world,  become  fully 
aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  press,  have,  with  their 
accustomed  rapacity,  seized  hold  of  it,  not  to  diffuse  truth  and 
improve  mankind,  but  as  a  means  to  get  power  and  wealth. 
Whatever  may  be  their  opinions  and  conduct,  they  are  fully 
sensible  that  the  prejudices  of  the  day  must  be  flattered,  to  attain 
their  ends.  Though  they  despise  the  sickly  philanthropy  of 
o?ergorged  wealth,  still  clinging  pertinaciously  to  injustice,  but 
intent  on  large  schemes  of  charitable  interference  with  all  the 
humbler  classes,  and  despise  the  reverence  for  display,  which  makes 
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the  trader  and  the  merchant  dishonestly  ape  the  aristocracy ; 
they  are  sensible  that  they  must  do  outward  homage  to  them  to 
share  their  advantages.  They  have  taken,  they  believe,  a  correct 
measure  of  human  folly,  and  write  at  it  or  for  it,  in  order  to 
be  read  and  enriched.  Their  writings,  particularly  if  you  hap- 
pen ever  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  men,  glowing  with  senti- 
ment, zealously  advocating  the  cause  of  governesses  and  needle- 
women, great  on  the  shutting  up  of  shops  at  an  early  hour,  and 
allowing  youth  time  for  self-improvement,  always  impress  you 
with  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  You  are  continually  reminded  of 
the  asides  of  a  comedy,  and  see  at  every  page  how  the  reading 
world  is  meant  to  be  taken  in.  This  school  of  literature,  which, 
like  our  commerce,  or  like  our  Indian  empire,  is  showy,  bril- 
liant,  and  hollow,  is  the  tongue  in  the  cheek  school.  Once 
admitted  to  the  company  of  the  writers,  you  are  immediately 
convinced  that  they  know  a  great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  write ;  but,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  dip 
their  pens  deep  in  the  prejudices  of  the  [day,  and  with  them 
tint  all  their  writings.  Perhaps  this  literary  speculation  is  over- 
done, and  observers  may  detect  symptoms  of  its  coming  to  an 
end.  The  collapse  will  begin  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  tradesmen  in  persiflage  and  light  literature;  then 
authors,  finding  their  bills  neither  discounted  nor  honoured, 
will  bethink  them  of  trying  another  trade ;  and  the  tongue  in 
the  cheek  school  will  make  way  for  some  other  of  the  many 
protean  forins  assumed  by  lust  of  power  and  wealth,  to  impose 
itsejf  on  the  world  as  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Eicardo's  book  reminds  us  continually  of  this  school, 
though  it  does  not  actually  belong  to  it.  The  writing  is  in- 
tended to  make  an  impression  like  a  startling  essay  in  a  maga- 
zine. Truth,  when  found,  is  advocated  with  a  Punch-like 
sneer.  The  opinions  of  the  shipowners  are  easier-caught  game 
than  the  efifects  of  the  laws,  and  the  anatomy  is  quite  as  much 
of  their  prejudices  and  errors  as  of  the  statutes.  With  most  of 
the  remarks  we  cordially  agree;  and,  though  the  subject  has 
been  somewhat  familiar  to  us  for  many  years,  we  have  derived 
much  information  from  the  book.  We  know  that  the  sharp 
sayings  are  as  accurate  as  they  are  brilliant,  but  the  general 
reader  requires  to  be  convinced  as  well  as  startled ;  and  for  one 
person  favourably  influenced  by  the  wit,  probably  a  score  will 
doubt  whether  it  be  the  handmaid  of  truth,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  whose  prejudices  are  more  likely  to  be  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  the  anger  generally  excited  by  ridicule.  When  the 
incorrectness  of  an  opinion  is  fully  established,  wit  becomes  an 
appropriate  auxiliary  of  reason^  but  dull  pioneers  must  clear  the 
way  before  the  light  troops  can  make  good  use  of  their  arms.    To 
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the  plodders  and  grubbers  who  sap^  aud  undermine,  and  make 
a  breach,  the  storming  party  is  more  indebted  than  it  is  willing 
to  allow ;  and  the  fortresses  of  error  must  have  been  first  shat- 
tered by  reason,  to  enable  wit  effectually  to  assail  them.  The 
Navigation  Laws  have  yet  hardly  reached  that  stage.  They  are 
almost  as  much  honoured  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  even 
by  many  of  those  who  suffer  from  them,  as  royalty  itself:  and 
to  treat  them  hghtly  will  appear  as  unseemly  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  who  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject,  as  to 
ridicule  royalty  or  religion.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  great 
merit  of  the  '  Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws,'  and  their  defen- 
ders, we  cannot  admire  the  taste  in  which  it  is  composed,  nor 
feel  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  author. 

Continued  personal  attacks,  too,  on  one  class,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  another,  reduce  this  great  public  question  to  a  mere 
contest  between  shipowners  and  merchants,  between  the  carriers 
and  the  owners  of  goods ;  and,  in  such  a  contest,  the  duties  of  the 
legislature  to  all  the  people,  and  the  great  principles  of  justice,  are 
very  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  law,  on  Mr.  Uicardo's  argu- 
ment, is  to  be  repealed,  more  on  the  principle  of  giving  convenience 
to  certain  traders,  than  on  the  principle  that  it  has  tended  to 
dry  up  our  maritime  resources,  disgust  the  population  with 
shipping,  provoke  hostility  with  our  neighbours,  and  to  destroy 
the  very  object  the  law  was  passed  to  accomplish.  We  are 
loath  to  attribute  these  faults  to  Mr.  Ricardo  himself,  though 
he  sanctions  them.  They  arise,  we  believe,  from  a  deference 
to  the  prevailing  literary  taste  in  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
acknowledges  great  obligations  in  compiling  the  book. 

A  very  important  question  closely  connected  with  the  cha- 
racter of  our  seamen,  and  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  them,  is  now  agitated  by  some  journalists  and 
a  large  number  of  officers  extremely  anxious  for  good  berths 
and  full  pay.  Letters  from  great  commanders  deplorably  me- 
lancholy over  the  neglected  defence  of  the  country  have  been 
published,  and  stirring  leading  articles  have  been  written,  con- 
demning our  present  supineness,  and  adjuring  us,  as  if  we  paid 
nothing  now  for  the  army  and  navy,  not  to  spare  our  purses  in 
order  to  avoid  the  terrible  disasters  hereafter  of  a  successful 
invasion,  searching  plunder,  and  wide  spread  massacre.  That 
a  great  military  commander,  proud  of  his  art,  and  highly  exalted 
by  a  Ufe-long  success,  should  see  no  other  security  for  society 
but  forts  and  armies,  though  he  have  defeated  the  latter,  and 
stormed  the  former,  with  great  slaughter  and  great  plunder  of 
the  poor  wretches  within,  who  relied  on  the  walls  for  defence; — 
and  should  believe  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  no  other  busi- 
ness on  earth  but  to  worry  each  other — his  own  special  occupa- 
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tion  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life — ^is  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature ;  and  that  we  should  be  domineered  over  by 
such  men,  both  physically  and  mentally,  is  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  our  reverence  for  them.  But  we  must  not  forget,  in 
listening  to  their  adjurations,  that  the  industrious  and  the 
peaceful  part  of  mankind  have  other  avocations  than  war,  and 
other  means  of  preserving  ti'anquillity  and  preventing  conquests 
than  bayonets  and  guns.  Make  as  much  as  journalists  and 
half-pay  officers  may  of  the  state-papers  of  Messrs.  Guizot  and 
Palmerston,  the  boastings  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the 
plaints  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they  cannot  establish  any  na- 
tional enmity  between  the  French  and  the  English.  The  opinion 
of  the  governments  is  no  index  to  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
If  enmity  there  be,  if  quarrel  there  be,  if  rivalry  there  be,  it  is 
between  the  governments  and  the  men  they  train  to  animosity 
and  slaughter,  and  not  between  the  nations;  it  is  between  the 
very  classes  who  demand  our  money  to  put  us  in  a  posture  of 
defence  for  their  behoof,  and  uot  between  the  classes  nominally 
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to  be  defended.  The  outcry  which  these  writers  make,  that 
the  people  are  not  alarmed,  and  are  frightfully  apathetic,  proves 
the  case  against  them.  The  French  and  the  English  are  busily 
engaged  in  seeking  the  means  of  subsistence  and  of  comfort ; 
eager  to  supply  each  other's  wants  and  to  unite  themselves  toge- 
ther by  the  bonds  of  brotherly  commerce ;  and  the  sole  dispute, 
or  chance  of  dispute,  betwixt  them  arises  from  the  ambition  of 
the  cunning  and  malicious  despot  that  reigns  in  France,  and 
from  the  silly  interference  with  all  nations  of  the  imbecile  and 
ignorant  men  of  routine  who  usually  fill  office  in  England. 
They  dispute,  they  quarrel,  they  will  not  allow  of  free  trade 
between  the  two  people,  and  then  they  bustle  and  bristle  with  fear, 
and  demand  on  both  sides,  from  the  subjects  they  respectively 
oppress,  greater  means  of  defence  and  mutual  annoyance. 

Rightly  understood,  the  cry  now  got  up  for  new  defences,  for 
forts  and  fortified  harbours,  for  more  troops  and  more  shipa, 
after  countless  millions  have  been  uselessly  wasted  on  snch 
objects,  after  numerous  ships  have  been  built,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  only  to  rot,  and  numerous  forts  have  been  con- 
structed only  to  destroy  sweet  meadows  and  grass-covered  bilk, 
and  then  fall  to  decay ;  the  cry  for  new  defences  has  no  other 
source  than  the  mutual  fears  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  no  other 
motive  but  selfishly  to  provide  for  their  safety  and  their  aggrmn- 
disement.  From  their  quarrels  the  people  suffer.  If  the  inte* 
rest  onlv  of  the  latter  were  concerned,  their  defence  would 
mainly  be  confided,  like  the  means  of  providing  for  their  8ub« 
sistence,  to  themselves,  to  the  seamen,  whom  they  now  so 
cruelly  oppress,  and  to  the  merchants,  whose  property  is  at  stakdi 
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But  the  brawlers  have  no  confidence  in  the  people;  they  will 
not  trust  them  with  arms — ^they  dare  not — and  their  oppres- 
sions of  their  own  subjects  make  them  apprehensive  of  attacks 
from  their  rivals.  It  is  not  possible  to  rely  on  the  pauperised 
peasant,  the  impressed  sailor,  and  half  starved,  sickly  artizan,  to 
defend  either  themselves  or  others.  They  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  home  oppressors,  and  have  neither  motives 
nor  means  for  resisting  a  foreign  invader.  But  their  want  of 
manly  sense,  their  degradation,  is  the  consequence  of  that  ter- 
rible and  fatal  system,  of  which  exorbitant  taxation,  to  build 
forts  and  ships,  and  provide  an  army  of  mischief-making  diplo- 
matists, is  a  part ;  and  were  the  mass  of  the  population  relieved 
from  that  system,  were  they  perfectly  free,  and  tolerably  well 
off,  were  there  no  impressment,  no  game,  and  other  laws,  de- 
grading and  impoverishing  them,  they  would  be  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  defend  their  own  homes  and  their  ships,  whenever 
assailed.  Under  just  rulers  and  wise  laws,  every  man  would  be 
ready  to  bear  arms  for  his  own  defence  and  the  defence  of  his 
neighbours.  Were  the  whole  people  armed,  a  trifling  degree  of 
organization  of  our  willing  millions  would  suffice  to  destroy  the 
largest  army  that  Leuis  Philippe  could  bring  together.  A  little 
confidence  in  our  seamen  and  in  our  maritime  resources,  would 
crowd  the  channel  with  steamers  willingly  manned  and  willingly 
armed,  and  would  make  invasion  impossible. 

But  the  oppression  of  the  great  multitude  comes  home  to  our 
rulers  in  deep  felt  distrust.  That  is  the  unavoidable  result  of 
injustice.  We  all  feel  in  taxes,  or  some  similar  plague,  the 
bitter  consequences  of  not  admitting  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity to  an  equal  share  of  political  rights,  and  treating  all 
with  equal  justice.  The;  nation  suffers  from  that  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  multitude  which  belongs  to  the  inheritors  of 
feudal  power.  They  camiot  trust  the  descendants  of  the  men 
whom  their  predecessors  enslaved,  and  whom  they  continue  to 
ill  use.  The  curse  of  old  political  sins  visits  us  to  this  day ;  and  the 
effects  of  the  Norman  conquest  may  be  traced  in  the  degradation 
of  the  many,  and  in  the  exorbitant  taxation  to  which  all  are  sub- 
jected. Were  the  system  of  trusting  the  people,  first  doing  them 
justice,in  existence,  we  should  say,  taking  such  a  place  as  Brighton 
for  our  example,  thai,  the  mode  of  action  should  be  this.  The 
people  there  have  chosen  to  build  a  long  line  of  splendid  man- 
sions close  to  the  sea.  They  might  be  bombarded  by  an  enemy. 
To  provide  for  their  own  defence  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brighton.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  very  little 
apprehension  of  their  neighbours  at  Dieppe ;  but,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  casualties  of  a  quarrel  between  M.  Guizot  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  about  precedence  at  Madrid,  they  must  be 
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prepared  for  that.  Let  them,  if  they  like,  or  let  the  state, 
the  quarrel  is  that  of  the  government — for  which  the  wh< 
people  are  responsible — build  forts  for  the  defence  of  Brightc 
Let  batteries  be  built  below  and  on  the  cliffs, — batteries  at  t 
east,  and  batteries  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  —  batteri 
wherever  well-instructed  engineers,  in  consultation  with  t 
inhabitants,  think  advisable.  That  being  done,  let  the  inhab 
ants  organize  themselves  into  an  artillery  and  other  corps, 
them  have  the  charge  of  the  batteries,  and  let  them,  with  soi 
assistance  and  help  in  case  of  necessity,  provide  for  the  defeo 
of  Brighton.  Besides  these  batteries,  let  the  inhabitants  pi 
pare  the  steamers  that  ply  between  Dieppe  and  Brighton  to 
used  as  vessels  of  war  for  their  own  defence.  Let  the  fishi 
men  be  brigaded  and  taught  by  the  municipal  authorities 
Brighton,  or  under  their  direction — that  is,  under  the  comm 
direction — for,  if  justice  were  done,  these  fishermen  would  hf 
as  much  to  say  in  the  council  of  the  town  as  the  inhabitauts 
Kemp  Town :  let  them,  in  time  of  need,  man  these  steame 
and  they,  finding  refuge  in  Shoreham,  or  on  the  coast,  woi 
form  a  more  effectual  defence  for  the  town,  always  at  hai 
always  on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted,  than  an  army.  Soi 
help  from  the  national  resources,  directed  from  the  centre 
any  point  of  the  whole  vast  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  a 
Ireland,  which  might  be  threatened,  would  make  a  system 
local  defence,  by  means  of  the  steam  vessels  belonging  to  a 
and  every  neighbourhood  converted,  when  required,  into  vess 
of  war,  and  manned  by  the  maritime  population  of  the  nei{ 
bourhood,  exclusively  for  their  own  defence,  perfectly  comple 
We  only  indicate  the  principle,  our  readers  will  easily  imagi 
the  details  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  coast.  If  only  ( 
fence  were  required  such  a  system  would  at  once  be  adopts 
but  that  would  be  as  effectual  against  oppression  at  home 
against  foreign  invasion.  It  would  not  place  at  the  comma 
of  a  Russell,  a  Castlercagh,  or  a  Wellington,  a  great  militj 
force,  by  means  of  which  he  might  compel  obedience  to  a 
system  of  disfrancliisemcnt,  or  aristocratic  supremacy,  whi 
struck  his  fancy,  and  seemed  to  his  wayward  will  adapted  to 
own  or  the  public  advantage.  In  fact,  what  is  wanted,  what 
aimed  at  by  all  the  fine  schemes  of  national  fortification  a 
national  defence  now,  is  an  assurance  of  safety  for  the  burei 
cracy.  The  forts  at  Paris,  and  the  forts  in  England,  if  not 
tended  to  bridle  tlie  people,  are  substitutes  for  confidence 
them.  If  only  the  defence  of  our  people  were  really  contemplate 
if  it  were  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  the  presumed  advantage 
field  marshals,  first  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  half-pay  office 
such  a  system  of  local  defence,  founded  on  trusting  the  peq; 
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particularly  the  seamen^  would  be  at  once  admired  by  every 
hearty  and  be  advocated  by  every  pen;  but  patriotism  and  all  the 
social  virtues  are  stifled  by  that  system  of  imperial  and  military 
centralization^  admirably  adapted  for  the  oppression  of  a  people^ 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  very  nations  we  have  de- 
feated^ and  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  ruling  the  mil- 
lions in  spite  of  themselves. 

Such  an  army  as  would  suffice  to  make  an  impression  on 
England  is  not  to  be  got  together  in  a  week  or  a  month,  nor 
are  preparations  to  embark  it  made  in  secresy,  or  in  a  day. 
Had  we  a  watchful  government  with  a  trusted  people,  inva- 
sion would  be  impracticable  because  sure  to  be  unsuccessful. 
But  the  people  not  being  trusted,  forts  must  be  built,  armies 
organized,  and  an  immense  number  of  ships  prepared,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  be  ready  to  repel  the  aggressions  caused 
by  the  quarrels  of  ambitious  and  tyrannical  governments.  With 
the  debasement  of  our  seamen.  Navigation  Laws  and  impress- 
ment are  closely  connected.  The  latter,  time,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  have  quietly  and  gradually  subverted, 
though  many  years  will  be  required  to  extinguish  all  its  bane- 
ful consequences;  the  former  are  fast  coming  to  an  end, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  nearly  swept  from  the  statute-book, 
during  the  ensuing  parliament.  If  the  nation  does  justice 
to  its  immense  maritime  population,  it  may  rely  on  them  as 
a  sure  defence  against  the  onslaught  of  an  opposing  world. 
But  of  such  a  world  only  protectionist  statesmen  dream,  and 
trade  is  now  uniting  the  whole  of  mankind  in  bonds  of  friend- 
ship by  mutual  benefits,  annihilating,  sorely  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  scions  of  nobility,  the  avocations  of  politicians. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Reformation  in  Europe,  By  Cesare  Cantii.  Translated 
by  Fortunate  Prandi.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  London: 
T.  C.  Newbv. 

A  CATHOLIC  history  of  the  Reformation  was  much  needed. 
The  want  of  such  a  work  has  been  severely  felt  in  studying 
the  life  of  the  German  reformer,  and  grave  misapprehensions 
on  leading  points  of  his  history  have  been  in  consequence 
formed.  Audi  alteram  partem  is  a  wholesome  rule,  the 
non-application  of  which  is  productive,  in  such  cases,  of 
most  serious  errors.  Each  party  has  its  own  position  from 
which  to  view  the  events  affecting  its  interests,  and  is,  there- 
fore, acquainted  with  some  facts  unknown  to  others,  or  sees 
common  objects  through  a  medium  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
whole  truth  can  be  learnt  only  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Each  contributes  to 
the  completeness  or  symmetry  of  the  body,  and,  though  the 
portion  rendered  by  some  may  be  comparatively  trifling,  or 
be  greatly  obscured,  it  is  yet  absolutely  needful  to  a  clear  and 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  whole  case.  As  yet,  we  have 
been  furnished  with  little  more  than  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
Reformation.  The  truth  has  lain  scattered  and  wide,  and 
required,  in  order  to  tlie  completeness  of  its  figure,  that  its 
members  should  be  gathered  up  from  various  quarters.  Very  few 
of  our  countrymen  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  documents 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  exist  in  the  French,  Italian,  and 
German  tongues;  and  even  those  who  are  more  largely  in- 
formed, have  felt  the  need  of  some  central  point,  round  which 
should  be  gathered  the  scattered  contributions  of  various  minds. 
We  are  a  nation  of  protest  ants,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  have  little  leisure  for  research.  Protestant  histories  are, 
therefore,  the  only  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  even 
in  these  we  have,  till  recently,  been  very  deficient.  The 
works  of  Waddington,  Merle  d^Aubigne,  and  Ranke,  have  gone 
far  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  by  their  varied  qualities  have 
done  something  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  more 
avowedly  catholic  work.  Still  they  have  left  a  void,  which,  we 
are  glad  to  announce,  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  supplied  by 
the  work  of  M.  Cantii. 

We  have  no  fear  for  truth,  if  it  be  but  allowed  a  calm  and 
fair  hearing.  Its  interests  are  damaged  by  the  suppression 
of  the  voice  of  its  opponent.  A  clear  stage  and  no  favor, 
is  its  utmost  request ;  and  we  sadly  misconceive  its  temper,  and 
do  gross  injustice  to  its  authority,  when  we  refuse  a  patient 
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hearing  to  its  opponent.  The  admiration  which  is  founded  on 
ignorance,  is  no  honor  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  is 
momentarily  liable  to  be  changed  into  disgust.  That  is  not 
truth  which  cannot  bear  the  ordeal  of  a  searching  inquiry,  nor 
is  there  any  justice,  much  less  candor,  in  refusing  to  listen  to 
arguments  advanced  against  our  views,  or  to  read  attentively 
the  narrative  which  professes  to  correct  our  historical  prepo- 
sessions.  Political  liberals,  we  yet  like  to  read  the  effusions  of 
toryism ;  dissenters,  we  can  ponder  over  the  pages  of 
Hooker  and  Stillingfleet  with  delight,  and  even  smile  at  the 
bitterness  and  small  malice  which  show  themselves  in  some  of 
their  degenerate  successors.  The  same  feeling  prompts  us  to 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  Bellarmine,  Bossuet,  and  other  re- 
nowned champions  of  the  papacy,  and  causes  us  now  to  rejoice 
in  the  appearance,  in  an  English  dress,  of  the  work  before  us. 
The  exclusive  perusal  of  such  a  history  would,  of  course,  in  our 
judgment,  be  pernicious ;  but  we  know  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  profitably  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  protestant  histo- 
rians named.  So  far  from  it,  we  are  convinced  that  very  con- 
siderable benefits  will  be  secured  by  such  a  course.  On  some 
minor  points  our  views  may  be  corrected ;  the  heroes  of  our 
imagination  may  be  found  less  perfect  than  we  had  supposed 
them  to  be,  their  conduct  may  in  some  instances  be  open  to 
censure,  perfect  consistency  may  be  wanting  in  their  lives, 
judgments  may  have  been  pronounced  which  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  proved  false,  acts  may  have  been  sanctioned  which  the 
moral  sentiments  of  posterity  have  unequivocally  condemned, 
and  even  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  which  we  find  it 
difificult  to  reconcile  with  Christian  integrity.  We  admit  all 
this ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  admission,  we  are  gainers  still. 
The  great  points  of  the  Reformation  stand  out  more  luminous 
and  commanding;  the  need  which  existed  for  it  is  more  strongly 
felt ;  the  immense  obstacles  which  lay  in  its  way  are  better 
appreciated ;  the  concurring  agency  of  divine  providence  becomes 
matter  of  intelligent  faith ;  and  the  characters  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  notwithstanding  every  defect,  com- 
mands our  higher  and  less  hesitating  admiration.  We  may 
learn  to  discriminate,  but  we  learn  also  to  love.  The  men  may 
cease  to  be  angels,  but  they  become,  in  our  esteem,  more 
veritably  the  moral  heroes  of  our  race.  This  is  a  great  point 
gained.  It  stores  the  mind  with  definite  views,  and  prepares  it 
to  conflict  with  error.  It  confers  a  clear  apprehension  of  men 
and  things,  which  qualifies  for  the  successful  vindication  of  truth 
against  the  many  perversions  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  force  of  the  repulsion  to 
which  many  minds  are  subjected,  on  discovering  the  inaccuracy 
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of  their  former  views — the  false  estimates  into  which  they  have 
been  led  by  the  partial  and  one-sided  character  of  their  reading. 
Their  chagrin,  on  making  the  discovery,  is  most  bitter,  nor  is 'it 
by  any  means  uncommon  for  them  to  be  propelled  by  it  into  an 
opposite  error,  equally  remote  from  truth.  Men  thus  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  associate  with  their  newly-adopted 
faith  the  vexation  and  anger,  which  are  produced  by  discovering 
what  is  regarded  as  a  cheat  practised  on  their  credulity.  From 
all  dangers  of  this  class  we  are  effectually  guarded  by  an  im- 
partial examination  of  opposing  testimony;  and,  as  a  searching 
time  is  evidently  coming  over  protestantism,  we  rejoice  in  every 
well-directed  effort  to  furnish  our  protestant  fellow  countrymen 
with  the  materials  which  will  enable  them  safely  to  pass  through 
the  impending  ordeal. 

Before  entering  on  a  notice  of  the  work  of  M.  Cantii, 
our  readers  will  desire  to  know  something  of  its  author. 
This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  we  are  enabled  by  the  brief  no- 
tices of  his  translator  to  meet  the  demand.  Cesare  Cantu  was 
born  near  Milan  in  1805,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  He  is  amongst  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  Italian  writers,  and  has  sought  distinction  in  poetry  and 
prose-fiction,  as  well  as  in  history.  In  1833,  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  Austrian  government,  whose  jealous  despotism 
was  alarmed  by  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  in  some  dissertations 
which  he  published.  He  was  consequently  arrested,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fiendish  proceedings  of  the  inquisitor  Salvotti, 
whose  atrocities  are  accurately  described  by  M.  Andryane,  in  the 
*  Memoirs  of  a  Prisoner  of  State.'  No  means  were  left  untried 
to  induce  him  to  criminate  himself  or  others ;  but  after  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  he  was  discharged,  without  trial  or  com- 
pensation. Literature  was  now  his  chief  support,  and  his  pro- 
ductions, whether  original  or  translated,  obtained  a  wide  circu- 
lation amongst  his  countrymen.  In  1838,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  *  Universal  History,'  on  '  a  plan  entirely  new, 
embodying  modern  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  exlubitiDg 
mankind,  not  in  separate  sections,  but  in  one  collective  mass.' 
The  work  was  to  consist  of  about  forty  volumes,  and  was  to  be 
concluded  within  eight  years.  We  are  not  surprised  at  being 
told  that  the  project  was  derided  by  the  Italian  literati,  and  M. 
Cantu  was  assailed  with  ridicule  and  abuse,  on  account  of  the 
rashness  and  vanity  evinced  by  his  proposal.  He,  however, 
persevered;  and  within  the  prescribed  period  completed  his 
undertaking  with  universal  applause.  Before  two  thirds  of  the 
original  edition  were  published,  and  notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
the  work,  seven  reprints,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  copies, 
were  sold  in  Italy ;  while  translations  were  issued  in  Fruice, 
Belgium,  and  Germany. 
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The  work  now  before  us  forms  part  of  this  history,  and  has 
unquestionable  claims  on  our  attention.  ^  Unlike  most  other 
accounts  of  the  Reformation/  remarks  the  translator,  '  it  is  not 
the  production  of  a  prejudiced  churchman,  intent  upon  throw- 
ing discredit  on  his  adversaries ;  nor  of  a  sceptic,  desirous  to 
turn  religious  convictions  into  ridicule.  It  is  the  statement  of 
a  pious  layman,  who,  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  endless 
quarrels  of  mankind,  has  endeavoured  to  judge  them  all  with 
the  rigid  criterion  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  indulgent  benevo- 
lence of  a  friend.^  How  far  this  eulogium  is  merited,  we  shall 
presently  see.  We  give  it  as  the  tribute  of  an  honest  admira- 
tion, though  we  cannot  ourselves  adopt  it  without  qualification. 
M.  Cantii  is  unquestionably  free  from  the  most  reprehensible 
qualities  of  the  clerical  advocates  of  Rome.  Yet  his  own  quali- 
fications for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  are  more  than  doubtful. 
He  has  no  deep  sense  of  the  religious  bearings  of  the  Reformation, 
has  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth,  misapprehends 
greatly  the  theology  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
carries  with  him  an  air  of  secularity  and  mere  professionalism 
into  discussions  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reformers,  were 
fraught  with  elements  of  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  inte- 
rest. Such  an  author,  however  honestly  disposed,  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  justice  to  the  men  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  no 
sympathy  between  him  and  them.  He  is  ignorant  of  their 
spirit,  is  unaffected  by  their  ruling  passion,  sees  not  their  object, 
and  feels  no  complacency  in  what  they  deem  their  glory.  But 
notwithstanding  this  serious  drawback,  the  work  is  valuable,  and 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  know  what  an  intelli- 
gent, able,  and  candid  Romanist,  thinks  of  the  men  and  the 
transactions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  introductory  chapter,  entitled,  '  The  Church  before  the 
Reformation,'  amongst  some  statements  to  which  we  demur, 
contains  many  strongly  confirmatory  of  our  general  views.  Pro- 
testant writers  frequently  damage  their  cause  by  sweeping  and 
indiscriminate  censures  of  the  papacy.  It  is  not  enough,  in  their 
judgment,  to  denounce  itspreteiisious,  to  expose  its  unscriptural- 
ness,  or  to  charge  on  it  the  blood  of  a  thousand  martyrs.  So 
far,  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  evidence  overwhelming ;  but  when 
they  advance  further,  and  allege  that  at  no  period,  and  in  no 
respect,  has  the  papacy  been  productive  of  good,  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  triumphant  retort  of  opponents,  and  reveal 
their  own  historical  ignorance.  A  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  records  of  that  period  will  convince  any  candid  mind,  that 
both  literature  and  freedom  owe  special  obligations  to  occasional 
interpositions  of  the  spiritual  power.  The  monastery  frequently 
sheltered  the  former,  whilst  the  pontiff  protected  the  latter  from 
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the  rude  grasp  of  civil  despotism.  The  end  of  the  popedom  in 
both  cases  may  have  been  selfish,  and  little  credit  may  therefore 
belong  to  it,  but  its  agency  is  undoubted;  and  the  denial 
of  this  fact  only  exposes  our  own  ignorance.  M.  Cantii 
refers  to  this  topic  in  a  more  exultant  and  laudatory  strain 
than  we  could  do.  In  the  middle  ages,  he  tells  us,  God  dele- 
gated power  to  his  vicar,  the  pope,  whom  he  represents  *  as 
occupied  with  the  care  of  souls,  the  preservation  of  pure  mo- 
rality and  unsullied  doctrine.^  We  are  not  disposed  captiously 
to  except  to  such  language,  considering  the  quarter  whence  it 
comes.  It  is  enough  to  note  it  as  an  index  of  the  author's 
views,  and  as  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  opinion  just  re- 
ferred to  as  common  amongst  protestant  writers. 

The  corruption  of  the  church  is  freely  admitted,  nor  could 
the  most  zealous  amongst  us  employ  stronger  terms  than 
M.  Cantu  sometimes  uses  on  this  point : — 

*  The  keys  of  St.  Peter,*  he  tells  us,  '  were  no  longer  desired  be- 
cause they  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise,  but  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing gold.  Cardinals  were  nominated  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
princes,  or  for  money,  and  as  Bellarmine  asserts,  did  not  become 
holy,  because  they  desired  to  be  most  holy  (or  popes).  Churches 
were  not  bestowed  according  to  merit,  but  for  family  considerations. 
The  Roman  court  thought  only  of  deriving  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  vacancy  and  collation  of  benefices,  and  by  multiplying  the  fees 
of  the  papal  chancery. 

*  The  bishops,  for  (he  most  part,  did  likewise,  exerting  themselves 
only  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue ;  and  those  who  re- 
nounced their  sees  reserved  to  themselves  the  patronage  of  benefices 
and  fees  of  installation.  They  nominated  coadjutors,  which  was  one 
means  of  transmitting  the  bishopricks  to  their  so-called  '  nipoti,'  (or 
nephews).  The  prelacies  were  then  given  to  the  richest,  and  plura- 
lities were  introduced,  which  gave  the  power  of  receiving  the  stipends 
without  personal  residence  ;  so  that  the  same  individual  might  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  cardinal  of  a  church  at  Rome,  bishop  of 
Cyprus,  archbishop  of  Gloucester,  primate  of  Rheims,  prior  of  Poland, 
and  reside  at  the  court  of  France  as  the  political  agent  of  the  emperor. 
Instead,  then,  of  remaining  in  charge  of  their  Hocks,  the  bishops, 
more  zealous  for  good  living  than  for  a  good  life,  abandoned  them  to 
the  care  of  spiritual  vicars,  called  suffragans ;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  best  bargain,  they  chose  the  latter  from  the  mendicant  friars,  who 
could  neither  spend  money  in  luxury  nor  receive  it  in  gifts.  Already 
rich  in  privileges,  these  orders  received  additional  ones  from 
Sixtus  IV.,  even  to  the  power  of  menacing  those  curates  with  depo- 
sition who  did  not  obey,  or  who  in  any  way  disturbed  them. 

'To  them  was  committed  the  office  ol  selling  indulgences ;  but 
these  advantages  proved  prejudicial  to  their  character  lor  sanctity, 
and  they  became  worldly,  seeking  dignities  by  every  species  of  in- 
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trigue,  '  committing  homicides  not  only  by  poison,  but  openly  with 
the  dagger  and  the  sword,  to  say  nothing  of  fire-arms/ 

'  In  Germany,  especially,  the  bishopricks  were  bestowed  on  the 
younger  branches  of  great  families,  imbued  with  secular  passions  and 
interest ;  and  some  prelates,  being  also  princes,  neglected  the  people, 
who  were  scandalized  by  their  irregularities,  and  the  application  of 
wealth  to  every  other  purpose  than  the  one  intended  by  the  devout 
members  of  the  church,  who  had  consigned  it  to  their  charge.* — 
pp.  5 — 7. 

The  prevalence  of  venality  is  represented  as  universal,  and 
most  alarming.  Each  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  almost  every 
hurch  had  its  saint,  ^in  whose  praise  all  manner  of  absurdities 
were  uttered.^  To  such  an  extent  is  this  said  to  have  been 
carried,  that  *  whether  from  fraud  or  good  nature,  miracles, 
wonders,  and  relics,  were  multiplied,  and  a  worship  was  ren- 
dered to  them,  which,  amongst  the  uneducated,  amounted  to 
idolatry.'  Nor  were  these  corruptions  unnoticed,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Luther : — 

'  The  boldness  with  which,  throughout  Cliristendom,  and  especially 
in  Italy,  censures  were  uttered  against  the  vices  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  the  corruption  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Dante  and  Petrarch  spoke  of  them  with  virulence,  but 
they  were  neither  personally  reproved,  nor  were  their  books  prohi- 
bited. The  novels  were  full  of  witticisms  and  adventures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  monks.  Poggio,  although  he  had  been  secretary  to 
three  popes,  describes,  in  a  letter  to  Leonardo  Bruno,  the  executions 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  so  as  to  excite  compassion  towards 
them,  and  hatred  against  Rome.  His  shameless  Face/t^,  in  which  the 
manners  of  the  Roman  court  and  of  its  ecclesiastics  are  held  up  as 
laughing-stocks,  were  printed  at  Rome  in  1469.  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  in  the  Lateran  council,  declaimed  against  the  ambition,  the 
avarice,  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  with  a  boldness  never  surpassed 
by  any  reformer.  Menot,  in  his  Gallic  Latin,  denounced  violently 
ecclesiastical  abuses  ;  and  Maillard,  the  sale  of  indulgences.' — p.  21. 

The  questionable  character  of  Leo  x.  is  sketched  >vith  equal 
boldness,  and  the  picture  furnished  by  our  author  fully  justifies 
much  of  the  langujige  found  in  the  writings  of  Luther  and  his 
associates.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  less  in  keeping  with  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy, 
than  the  following  passage  exhibits  : — 

•  Leo  X.  came  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Cul- 
tivated, amiable,  and  peaceful,  he  was  an  intellectual  voluptuary. 
Sometimes  he  would  listen  to  music,  himself  hummlTigan  accompani- 
ment to  the  air ;  at  others,  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  the 
comedies  cf  Macchiavelli  and  Bibiena,   or  assisted  at    the  mock 
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triumphs  of  the  court  fools,  Quemo  and  Baraballo.  He  disconcerted 
his  chamberlain,  by  appearing  in  public  without  his  rochet,  and  some- 
times even  in  boots.  He  hunted  during  entire  days  at  Viterbo  and 
Corneto,  fished  at  Bolsena,  caressed  Aretino  and  Ariosto.  He  ac- 
cepted  the  dedication  of  the  very  immoral  poem  of  the  latter ;  of  the 
voyages  of  Rutilio  Namaziano,  one  of  the  last  pagans  rabid  against 
Christianity,  and  of  the  '  Annotations  of  Erasmus  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  index  of  prohibited  books. 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  a  very  bad  pope.  He  spent 
100,000  ducats  at  his  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  with  princely 
ceremonies  and  diversions.  Besides  dissipating  the  treasures  amassed 
by  Julius  II.  to  drive  the  barbarians  from  Italy,  he  pledged  the  jewels 
of  St.  Peter,  and  sold  numberless  places,  so  as  to  increase  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  church  to  forty  millions  of  ducats,  and  to  incur 
immense  debts.  To  indulge  his  famil}'  ambition,  he  intrigued  with 
foreign  princes,  and  was  guilty  of  unheard-of  rigours ;  so  that  the 
people  said  of  him,  '  He  rose  stealthily  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion, 
and  ended  like  a  dog.' ' — pp.  9,  10. 

In  Italy,  the  vices  of  the  papacy  led  to  an  opposition  '  ironi- 
cal, scornful,  and  incredulous/  while  in  Grermany  they  awak- 
ened hostility  more  honest  and  practical.  Infidelity  was  the 
growth  of  the  one,  and  the  Reformation  sprang  out  of  the  other. 
In  the  former  case  the  learned  smiled  contemptuously  at  the 
cheat  that  was  practised,  yet  complied  with  the  forms  imposed ; 
in  the  latter,  deep  thought  was  aroused,  which  led  on  to  a 
mighty  revolution,  the  issues  of  which  are  not  yet  realized.  This 
difference  was  strikingly  shown  when  John'Tetzel,  a  Dominican, 
visited  Germany  '  with  chests  of  indulgences,  ready  written  and 
sealed.'  *  Wherever  he  arrived,'  says  our  author,  '  he  erected 
a  cross  in  the  market  place,  and  spreading  out  his  wares,  cried, 
'  Come  buy,  come  buy  ;  for  at  the  sound  of  each  piece  of  money 
which  falls  into  my  casket,  a  soul  is  released  from  purgatory.' 
The  people  ran  in  haste  to  pour  in  their  florius  and  zechins  in 
exchange  for  pardons.  The  bargains  were  concluded  in  the 
taverns ;  and  from  Freiburg  alone  he  carried  2,000  florins,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  the  indig- 
nation of  all  upright  men.* 

Luther  was  roused  by  this  infamous  traffic,  as  is  known  to  ererj 
reader  of  the  Reformation.  His  opposition  was,  at  first,  directed 
solely  against  the  mission  of  Tetzel ;  nor  was  he  then  aware  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  course  on  which  he  entered.  He  bad  no 
thought  of  breaking  from  the  papal  church,  or  of  questioning 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff.  His  purpose  was  to  discharge 
simply  an  immediate  aud  present  duty,  and  he  designed  to  do 
this  with  all  reverence  and  submission  to  Lea  CircumstanceSy 
however,  compelled   him  to  proceed;   and  hence  the  incoii- 
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sistencies  which  are  observable  in  his  language.  The  truth 
broke  on  him  gradually,  and  the  light  of  to-day  was  frequently 
obscured  by  the  preposessions  and  passions  of  tha  morrow.  Had 
he  at  first  seen  whither  his  opposition  to  Tetzel  would  con- 
duct him,  he  would,  probably,  have  shrunk  from  the  enterprise. 
But  he  did  not  do  so.  He  proceeded  step  by  step,  discharging 
daily  what  he  deemed  the  duty  of  the  hour,  until  he  found 
himself,  to  his  own  amazement,  committed  to  an  entire  and 
permanent  separation  from  Rome.  This  feature  of  his  career, 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  remembered  by  the  historian ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  allowed  due  weight  by  M.  Cantii. 
We  regret  still  more  his  repetition  of  the  slander,  that  Luther's 
opposition  to  Tetzel  was  induced  by  jealousy  for  his  own  order. 
This  charge  is  utterly  false,  and  is  now  abandoned  by  all  candid 
men.  Its  revival  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  affords  evidence 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  error  clings  to  life,  and  disposes  us 
to  regard  with  less  confidence  other  statements  of  the  writer. 
His  sketch  of  Luther  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  same  want  of 
candor  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  revival  of  this  charge  : — 

'  Luther/  be  says,  '  bad  studied  much ;  but  in  his  Latin,  instead 
of  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  classics,  we  find  stiffness  and  dif- 
fuseness ;  and  when,  in  writing  to  Rome,  he  sought  to  embellish  his 
style,  it  was  inflated,  bombastic,  and  overlaid  with  expletives.  He 
wrote  better  when  in  anger.  He  then  made  up  for  his  deficiency  of 
Latin  by  means  of  German.  However,  he  cared  not  for  art,  but 
spoke  because  he  needs  must  speak ;  he  did  not  argue  clearly,  but 
had  recourse  to  paradox,  and  pretended  to  reason  on  probabilities, 
afler  the  manner  of  the  schoolmen.  Even  when  advancing  the  boldest 
proposition,  he  would  add: — *  That  is  logic,  not  belief;  and  faith 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it/ 

•  He  had  acquired  much  dexterity  in  treating  philosophical  and 
religious  subjects  in  his  native  tongue,  and  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  an  orator — inexhaustible  treasures  of  thought,  an 
imagination  alike  ready  to  receive  and  produce  impressions,  infinite 
copiousness  and  pliancy  of  style,  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  a  fiery 
eye,  a  fine  head,  beautiful  hands,  noble  and  varied  gesture — he  was, 
moreover,  scrupulously  clean  in  his  dress,  his  hair,  and  his  teeth. 
He  lived  among  the  people,  and  studied  them,  understanding  them 
to  be  the  source  of  durable  revolutions.  His  words  were  animated 
by  the  pride  of  personal  infallibility,  which  submits  to  refer  to  the 
word  of  God,  but  reserves  the  right  of  interpreting  it  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  His  declamation  was  impetuous,  and  he  had  no  respect 
to  persons  or  things.  Imagination  and  wit  served  him  instead  of 
genius ;  and,  hurried  on  by  impulse,  he  considered  not  whither  his 
arguments  would  lead  him.  He  preached  as  often  as  tliree  times  a 
day,  never  lacking  materials  ;  but  it  was  always  with  the  disorder 
and  the  passion  of  an  ode.     He  was  eloquent,  if  eloquence  consist  in 
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constant  emotion  of  soul.     He  was  still  a  catholic  preacher,  but  h  ^ 
foresaw  that  eloquence  would  decline  altogether,  if  he  confined  him^ 
self  to  the  dogma,  and  relinquished  the  advantage  of  exciting  th^ 
conscience  to  terror  or  to  tears. 

*  «  1^  « 

'  Luther  then  did  no  more  than  collect  the  doubts  of  ages,  and, 
substituting  esoteric  expositions  for  tradition,  cast  them  on  a  world 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  receive  such  seed.  Many  righteous  souU 
believed  that  in  him  they  recognised  a  man  raised  up  by  heaven,  not 
to  overthrow  doctrines,  but  to  correct  abuses,  since  he  manifested 
such  marvellous  talents.  The  men  of  taste  looked  upon  his  writings 
as  vulgar,  yet  they  applauded  his  attacks  upon  the  schoolmen  and 
the  friars,  whom  they  considered  the  impersonation  of  ignorance  and 
pedantry. 

'  Those  who  first  opposed  him  drew  up  their  arguments  in  due 
form  ;  and  Luther,  parrying  them  by  jests  and  audacity,  thus  quick- 
ened the  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  bestowed  unbounded  applause 
upon  him,  and  hisses  on  his  opponents. 

'  His  was  impulse  rather  than  strength  ;  a  torrent  falling  from  on 
high,  which,  though  small  in  volume,  becomes  vigorous  and  noby ; 
but  his  invectives  and  impetuosity,  his  inflexible  intolerance  '  and 
magnificent  contempt  for  kings  and  for  Satan,'  made  him  popular. 

We  continually  see  in  history  that  abnormal  power  is  admired, 
enrapturing  all  those  who  want  excitement,  as  well  as  those  who 
shrink  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  The  Germans 
had  looked  with  ili-will  on  the  popes,  even  from  the  time  when 
these  opposed  the  emperors  who  pretended  to  confound  temporal 
with  spiritual  jurisdiction  They  now  saw.  with  pleasure,  the  conse- 
cration of  their  sentiment  of  hostility  to  every  thing  transalpine,  and 
especially  to  the  popes,  who  had  rescued  a  second  civilization  from 
their  grasp.  Therefore,  they  readily  attached  themselves  to  this  Dew 
Arminius,  who  declaimed  against  pomps  and  elegancies  which  thej 
did  not  know,  and  against  a  refined  cultivation  of  which  they  were 
incapable.' — pp.  53 — 57. 

We  should  scarcely  look  to  M.  Cantu  for  an  accurate  veraioQ 
of  Luther's  theological  opinions,  or  for  a  discriminating  view  of 
his  claims  as  au  advocate  of  religious  liberty.  On  the  former 
point,  he  falls  into  the  grossest  errors ;  and  on  the  latter,  while 
magnifying  the  reformer's  failings,  he  keeps  out  of  view  his  re- 
deeming virtue.  That  Luther  did  not  base  his  hostility  to  papal 
doctrine  on  a  solid  foundation,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  of  hit 
own  intolerance ;  but  that  he '  claimed  '  infallibihty  for  himself  is 
untrue,  and  ought  not  to  be  asserted  by  any  writer  who  takes 
credit  for  liberahtv  and  candor.  As  little  of  truth  is  there 
in  the  assertions,  that  '  his  doctrine  of  justification  subverts  all 
morality  and  all  positive  obligation  to  live  virtuously'  (p.  113): 
'  that  he  continually  opposed  science  as  useless^  philosophy  as 
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diabolical^  and  literature  as  demoralizing'  (ib.);  that  ^ his  de- 
struction of  monuments  and  records  nearly  plunged   Europe 
again  into  barbarism  '  (p.  114) ;  and  that  '  he  cursed  it  (liberty 
of  reason   and   conscience)  whenever  it    was   opposed  to   his 
opinion  .  .  .  invoking  chains  and  swords  against  all  dissenters ' 
{ib.).     Still  more  discreditable  is  the  representation  of  Luther's 
repairing  '  in  an  evening  to  a  tavern,  to  talk  over  what  he  had 
preached  in  the  morning/  and  of  his  indulging,  on  such  occa- 
sions, in  conversations  '  which  would  have  disgraced  an  orgy  of 
debauchees,'  (p.  71.)      Similar  injustice  is  done  to  Calvin  in 
the  account  given  of  his  theology  and  Church  platform.     We 
are  no  indiscriminate  admirers  of  the  German  reformer.     Some 
of  his  views  were  overstrained  by  an  idle  attempt  at  logical  con- 
sistency, while  parts  of  his  conduct  were  open  to  the  same  charge 
of  intolerance,  as  lay  against  the  papacy.     The  part  he  took  in 
the  death  of  Servetus  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  represent  him  as  the  cool  and  revengeful  monster 
painted  by  our  author.     Similar  remarks  hold  in  general,  re- 
specting all  the  sketches  given  of  individual  reformers.     Their 
talents  are  admitted,  though  in  no  generous  spirit,  and  undue 
prominence  is  given  to  the  darker  features  of  their  character. 
The  differences  existing  between  them  are  unduly  magnified, 
and  the  general  effect  produced  is  widely  different  from  what 
the  whole  history  justifies.     We  regret  this  the  more,  as  from 
the  professions  made,  we  were  led  to  anticipate  a  calmer  and 
more  philosophic  estimate  of  the  parties  concerned.     On  the 
whole,  we  are  compelled  to  class  M.  Cantu  with  a  numerous 
tribe  of  writers  who  combine  with  general  avowals  of  liberality 
no  small  share  of  theological  bitterness.     The  notoriety  of  the 
case  has  forced  from  him  some  admissions  unfavourable  to  the 
papacy ;  but  the  leaning  of  his  mind  is  essentially  and  bitterly 
popish.     The  following  passage,  in  which  the  labors  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  are  contrasted,  contains  a  portion  of  truth,  mixed 
with  much  error.     It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  the  want 
of  nice  discrimination,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  mislead.   The 
writer  is  more  concerned  to  produce  a  general  effect,  than  to 
convey  an  accurate  view  of  the  systems  compared : — 

'  To  free  mankind  from  the  chains  with  which,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  they  were  bound,  Luther  denied  the  existence  of  free  will,  and 
made  man  entirely  dependent  upon  God,  declaring  expiatory  works 
to  be  useless,  and  the  priests  who  performed  these  to  be  in  no  wise 
superior  to  the  laity.  He  asserted  that  the  pope  who  granted  in- 
dulgences was  a  liar,  and  that  the  adoration  of  saints,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  the  sacraments,  were  useless.  In  short,  he  contended  that 
God  works  all  things  in  us,  and  he  thus  spared  himself  the  trouble 
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of  combating  separately  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  church.  Every 
one,  however,  was  left  free  to  follow  what  faith  he  pleased  ;  for  the 
Reformation  was  at  first  only  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  ancient 
dogmas,  or  a  declamation  against  the  popes,  and  it  assumed  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  But  the  human  understanding  cannot  continue  in 
doubt.  Calvin  therefore  attempted  to  establish  the  Relormation 
upon  theological  principles,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  sound  foun- 
dation in  individual  revelation  applied  to  the  scriptures.  A  first  act 
of  faith,  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  a  mere  effect  of  his  grace, 
forms  the  first  rudimental  state  of  Christianity ;  but  the  moment 
that  by  this  inspiration  we  are  certified  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  this 
becomes  our  infallible  guide. 

'  Calvin  therefore  had  a  rule,  an  authority — in  other  words,  a 
church  :  and  intolerance  followed  as  a  kind  of  natural  consequence. 
From  the  premises  of  Luther,  that  God  alone  is  the  author  both  of 
good  and  evil,  both  indulgence  and  severity  might  be  deduced.  Calvin 
adhered  strictly  to  the  latter,  saying  that  it  was  not  God's  will  that  dis- 
senters should  be  tolerated.  Luther  had  preached  the  universal  equality 
of  man  as  being  no  other  than  God's  instruments*  Calvin,  from  the 
inequality  visible  in  Divine  gifls.  argued  for  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
elect  over  the  reprobate.  Luther  turned  the  human  mind  completely 
from  the  ancient  path,  by  calling  it  to  that  independence  which, 
though  perverted  by  him,  it  afterwards  attained.  Calvin  attempted 
to  force  attention  back  upon  the  past,  by  reviving  by-gone  notions, 
by  checking  rather  than  directing  the  march  of  human  improvement, 
and  by  striving  against  the  current  of  time,  which  cannot  serve  those 
who  stand  still.  Thus  Luther  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  mankind  ;  but  the  work  of  Calvin  was  immediately  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  other  innovations  as  legitimate  as  his.  It  ac- 
quired renown,  because  it  combined  with  the  politics  of  nations  de- 
sirous of  regeneration ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  new  revolutions 
should  destroy  it,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  philo- 
sophy.'— pp.  161 — 153. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  representation  elsewhere  given, 
that  Luther's  movements  were  favorable  to  the  monarchical 
power^  while  those  of  Zuinglius  developed  popular  feelings  and 
promoted  republican  institutions.  This  naturally  resulted  firom 
the  political  constitution  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respect- 
ively labored^  and  shows  rather  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
adapt  itself  to  various  states  of  society,  than  to  involve  in  doubt 
the  motives  of  either  of  these  illustrious  men. 

During  forty  years  the  Reformation  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Iceland,  and  from  Finland  to  the 
Alps,  *  occupying  the  thoughts  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  changing 
the  systems  of  nations.'  The  measures  adopted  against  it,  were 
at  first  utterly  unequal  to  the  occasion,  and  were  marked  by  the 
folly  which  usually  results  from  the  long  possession  of  power : — 
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'At  £rst/  says  our  author,  '  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  church 
appeared  not  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil.  Leo  x., 
amused  by  the  great  talents  and  wit  of  Luther,  fancied  that  he  could 
repel  the  shafts  of  cool  argument  by  cultivating  a  taste  fur  the  arts. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  should 
have  been  left  to  men  so  little  fitted  for  the  arduous  task.  Among 
these,  Silvester  Mazzolini,  called  Prierias,  stood  prominently  forward. 
As  his  preaching  only  fanned  the  flame,  his  superiors  ordered  him  to 
desist,  but  they  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  bishop,  and  judge 
over  Luther.  Melchior  Cano  used  to  say  that  the  catholic  theolo- 
gians of  his  times,  in  their  combats  with  the  protestants,  employed 
nothing  but  reeds.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  they  had  at  once 
admitted  the  numerous  points  on  which  the  protestants  were  right, 
and  had  betaken  themselves  in  earnest  to  reform  abuses  with  humility, 
wisdom,  and  good  feeling,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  to  proud  and 
violent  disputants. 

'  Whenever  any  serious  heresy  had  arisen  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  its  dignitaries  had  met  in  council  around  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  to  provide  a  remedy  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was  useful  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  church 
was  not  assailed,  had  been  recommended  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle.  The  protestants  themselves  had  appealed  to  a  council 
against  the  papal  excommunications.  The  emperor,  offended  that  a 
monk  should  disturb  his  schemes  of  boundless  ambition,  was  desirous 
that  the  contending  parties  should  come  to  an  understanding;  and 
the  catholics  hoped  that,  by  a  similar  meeting,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  uproot  the  tares.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  Clement  vii.,  illegiti- 
mate by  birth,  and  not  very  legitimately  elected,  would  willingly 
sanction  an  assembly,  which,  like  that  of  Basle,  might  declare  itself 
superior  to  the  pope.  To  avoid  this,  he  spared  neither  subterfuges 
nor  arguments,  oeclaring,  among  other  thines,  that  a  synod  might  be 
necessary  when  new  doctrines  were  agitated,  but  was  not  so  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  subjects  of  discussion  had  been  clearly  set- 
tled in  former  times.' — pp.  158 — 160. 

At  length,  however^  the  court  of  Rome  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  impended,  and  her 
efforts  were  proportioned  to  the  crisis.  The  order  of  Jesuits 
was  established,  and  the  council  of  Trent  assembled.  The 
general  result  is  described  in  favorable  terms ;  and  though  we 
demur  to  the  coloring  introduced,  it  is  well  that  protestant 
readers  should  know  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  their 
opponents.  We  therefore  close  with  the  following  extract,  in 
wtuch  our  author's  view  is  clearly  and  ably  unfolded : — 

'  The  reformation  of  morals  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church 
was  much  more  extensive  than  could  have  been  expected  in  such 
times  of  agitation,  when  the  pride  of  not  yielding  to  those  who  dis- 
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of  combftting  separatelj  tbe  tenets  of  the  aneietit  church.  Eveiy 
one,  however,  «i«  left  free  to  follow  what  faith  he  pleased  ;  for  the 
Refonnalion  wu  at  first  only  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  ancient 
dogmas,  or  a  declamation  against  tbe  popes,  and  it  assumed  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  But  the  human  understanding  cannot  continue  in 
doubt.  Calvin  therefore  attempted  to  establish  tbe  Relormation 
upon  theological  principles,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  sound  foun- 
dation in  individual  revelation  applied  to  the  scriptures.  A  first  act 
of  faith,  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  a  mere  effect  of  his  grace, 
forms  the  first  rudimental  state  of  Christianity  ;  but  tbe  moment 
that  by  this  inspiration  we  are  certified  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  this 
becomes  our  infallible  guide. 

'  Calvin  therefore  had  a  rule,  an  authority — in  other  words,  a 
church  :  and  intolerance  followed  as  a  kind  of  natural  consequence. 
From  the  premises  of  Luther,  thai  God  alone  is  the  author  both  of 
good  and  evil,  both  indulgence  and  severity  might  be  deduced.  Calvin 
adhered  strictly  to  the  latter,  saying  that  it  was  not  God's  will  that  dis- 
senters should  be  tolerated.  Luther  had  preached  the  universal  equality 
of  man  as  being  no  other  than  God'n  instruments.  Calvin,  from  the 
inequality  visible  in  Divine  gills,  argued  for  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
elect  over  the  reprobate.  Luther  turned  the  human  mind  completely 
from  the  ancient  path,  by  calling  it  to  that  independence  which, 
though  perverted  by  him,  it  afterwards  attained.  Calvin  attempted 
to  force  attention  back  upon  the  past,  by  reviving  by-gone  notions, 
by  checking  rather  than  directing  the  march  of  human  improvement, 
and  by  striving  a^nst  tbe  current  of  time,  which  cannot  serve  those 
who  stand  still.  Thus  Luther  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  mankind ;  but  tbe  work  of  Calvin  was  immediately  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  other  innovations  as  legitimate  as  his.  It  ao* 
quired  renown,  because  it  combined  with  the  politics  of  nations  de- 
sirous of  regeneration;  but  it  was  necessary  that  new  revolutions 
should  destroy  it,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  philo- 
sophy.'— pp.  151-  "" 

There  is  more  truth  ia  the  rcprcsentatioD  elsewhere  giveQpi 
that  Luther's  movements  were  favorable  to  the  monarcbtcid  1 
power,  while  those  of  Zuinglius  developed  popular  feeling,  and  i 
promoted  republican  institutions.  This  nuturally  resulted  f 
the  political  cODStitution  of  the  countries  in  which  they  f"" 
ivelr  labored,  nnd  shows  rather  tbe  powei^of  Chr""*" 
aiJapt  itself  to  various  states  of  soeie^  *'  *--  - — ' 
the  motives  of  cither  of  these  i|l>^i*i 
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'At  first,'  ays  our  author, '  (he  dignitaries  of  (be  Roman  cfaurcb 
appeared  not  to  comprehend  the  whole  exteot  of  the  eviL  Leo  x., 
amused  bj  the  great  tklenU  and  wit  of  Luther,  faocied  that  be  could 
repel  the  abafla  of  cool  argument  bj  culttTating  a  taste  for  the  aria. 
It  is  matter  of  saTprue  that  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  should 
hare  been  left  to  men  so  Utile  fitted  for  the  arduous  task.  Among 
these,  SilTester  Uaziolini,  called  Prierias,  stood  prominentlj  forward. 
As  his  preaching  only  boned  the  flame,  bis  superiors  ordered  him  to 
desist,  but  (hey  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  bishop,  and  jadge 
oTer  Luther.  Melchior  C»ao  used  to  sa;  that  the  catholic  theolo- 
gians of  his  times,  in  their  combats  with  the  protestants,  employed 
nothing  but  reeds.  It  would  bare  been  (ar  better  if  they  bad  at  once 
admitted  the  numerous  points  on  which  the  protestants  were  right, 
and  bad  be(aken  themselves  in  earnest  to  reform  abuses  with  humility, 
wisdom,  and  good  feeling,  instead  of  learing  the  task  to  proud  and 
violent  dispntanta. 

'  Whenever  any  serioos  beiesy  bad  arisen  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  its  dignitahes  bad  met  in  oooncil  aronrtd  (be  successor  of  Sl 
Peter,  to  provide  a  renedy  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
ctmscience.  and  to  (he  inspiratioDS  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  This  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was  Bsokl  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  church 
was  not  assailed,  bad  beea  recommended  at  the  commencement  of 
the  straggle.  The  pcoteitsls  themselves  had  appealed  to  a  council 
against  the  papal  eHMWuait  slions.  The  emperor,  offended  that  a 
monk  should  disturb  his  seheotes  of  boundless  ambition,  was  desirous 
that  the  contending  partiea  sboold  come  U>  an  uoderstaodiDg ;  and 
the  catholics  htjped  thai,  Vt  i  t— -'--  — ~r'i~7  '^~~  would  be  enabled 
uproot  the  tares.  But  t;  Tii  -  /  !.^r.y  :lj'.  <_'.  .nenlTii,,  illegiti- 
!  by  birth,  and  not  verj  .f.-  .  :  _  ..  i'.::  :.  would  willingly 
I  sanction  an  assembly,  which.  ^.  >e  :  . .:  .  ~  U  -  jght  declare  itself 
Isuperiorto  the  pope.  To  a^c  ;  ,  :-,  :_^  >;^r'^  .  alber  subterfuges 
laor  arguments,  declaring.  aO'Dug  other  liing^,  it^t  a  synod  might  be 
eceasary  when  new  doctrines  wete  agitaied,  b'jl  was  not  so  in  the 
lent  inatagHK^the  eabjeeu  of  diwrtssoioB  ha4  been  clearlv  set- 
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sented  was  the  cause  of  constant  opposition  to  any  improvement. 
The  old  idolatry  of  the  classics  gave  way  to  true  religious  feeling  in 
the  arts,  literature,  and  social  intercourse.  Numerous  provincial 
councils  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  remains  of 
superstition  and  indecency;  and  from  time  to  time  religious  meetings 
were  held  among  the  people,  so  that  the  purity  of  apostolic  times 
appeared  about  to  be  restored  in  the  world.  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
renewed  in  his  ritual  the  penitentiary  forms  of  the  early  ages.  Gian 
Francesco  Bonomo,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  having  been  appointed  to 
make  a  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Como,  after  many  acts  of  rigour, 
admonished  the  bishop  not  to  make  use  of  costly  household  furniture, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  employ  any  vessels  or  candlesticks  of  silver,  as 
with  the  value  of  such  things  many  poor  might  be  maintained.  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  pretending  to  carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  sent  apostolical  visitors  to  examine  the  accounts  of  churches, 
pious  institutions,  and  confraternities ;  and  these  visitors  excited  so 
much  discontent  by  the  severity  of  their  proceedings,  that  they  were 
expelled  by  Philip  ii.,  and  several  other  princes.  Moreover,  the  in- 
quisition was  revived ;  and,  by  privileges  and  exemptions,  brother- 
hoods of  men  and  women  were  allured  to  act  as  servants  to  it.  But 
instead  of  limiting  its  action  to  oppose  the  spread  of  heretical  doc- 
trines, it  meddled  with  religious  practice,  pried  into  kitchens  on 
fast-days,  and  cavilled  at  every  word  that  might  escape  from  the  lips 
of  a  professor  from  his  chair.  These  proceedings  were  considered  to 
be  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  political  power,  and  the  princes, 
who  had  formerly  declaimed  against  abuses,  now  refused  to  submit 
to  the  remedial  measures  introduced.         ♦  «  » 

'  Both  the  court  and  the  city  of  Rome  assumed  an  ecclesiastical 
and  orderly  aspect  Residence  was  strictly  enforced  on  bishops  and 
incumbents.  The  abuse  of  conferring  abbeys,  colleges,  and  bishop- 
ricks,  upon  laymen,  or  even  military  men,  '  who  spoke  of '  my  canons, 
my  friars,'  just  as  they  would  of  their  servants  or  their  horses  was 
entirely  done  away  with.  Nepotism  fell  into  discredit,  and  when  in 
the  subsequent  century  it  was  revived,  the  pope's  nephews  were  no 
longer  invested  with  power,  but  merely  with  wealth  and  rank.  *  *  * 
Moreover,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  eagerly  promoted,  and 
more  skilfully  directed.  During  the  decline  of  religious  studies,  the 
Jesuits,  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  reformed  Catholicism,  turned  their 
attention  to  education.  They  first  established  several  colleges  at 
Vienna,  then  at  Cologne  and  Ingoldstadt,  whence  they  spread  over 
Austria,  along  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  at  Munich,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rendering  the  catholic  universities  equal  to  the  protestant 
They  were  not  philosophical  thinkers,  nor  did  they  discover  any  new 
truths ;  but  they  were  obliging,  affable,  disinterested,  and  they  mutu- 
ally assisted  each  other.  In  this  novel  invasion  of  the  Roman  into 
the  German  element,  the  protestant  theologians,  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  disagreeing  in  their  doctrines,  gave  way  to  men  who 
were  inferior  to  themselves,  but  who  had  the  advantage  ot  being 
united,  and  of  presenting  a  system  of  belief  thoroughly  complete  and 
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refined  in  all  its  parts.  They  at  the  same  time  established  schools  for 
the  poor,  and  preached  with  such  admirable  effect  as  to  produce  en- 
thusiastic devotion  in  their  hearers.* — pp.  203 — 209. 

There  are  several  inaccuracies  in  the  work^  which  we  have 
not  space  to  point  out  at  length.  As  a  sample  merely^  we  may 
refer  to  the  date  1555^  which  is  assigned  to  Tyndale's  version ; 
the  influence  in  preparing  the  Reformation^  which  is  attributed 
to  some  productions  of  Erasmus  which  were  not  published  until 
after  the  commencement  of  Luther^s  career ;  and  the  reference 
of  the  *  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Yirorum '  to  the  sole  authorship 
of  Ulric.  These  and  similar  mistakes  admit  of  easy  correction 
in  a  future  edition,  when  numerous  errata  also,  will,  we  trust, 
disappear. 

The  translator  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  English 
public,  and  we  need,  therefore,  scarcely  say,  that  his  style  is  per- 
spicuous and  idiomatic.  Though  di£fering  so  widely  from  his 
author,  we  thank  him  for  his  labor,  and  shall  recur  to  the  work 
on  the  appearance  of  his  second  volume. 


Art,  V. — 1.  Despatch  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  on  African  Immigration. 

2.  The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society.    1847.     London:  Thomas  Ward  and  Co. 

3.  7^  Anti- Slavery  Reporter. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  was  not  only 
a  measure  of  imperative  justice  and  humanity,  but  a  grand 
economical  experiment.  Its  success  or  failure  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  an  interesting  inquiry ;  but  the  present 
crisis  in  colonial  affairs  invests  the  question  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance.  Availing  itself  of  the  distress,  that 
has  overtaken  every  great  interest  and  almost  every  class  in 
the  community,  the  West  India  body  is  raising  a  prodigious 
clamour,  and  is  employed  in  propagating  the  most  dangerous 
delusions,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  reconstructing  its  old 
monopoly,  and  creating  a  new  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  a 
new  form  of  colonial  bondage.  These  projects  are  zealously 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  favoured  by  the  Colo- 
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jnel  Office.  In  this  particular^  as  in  that  of  the  Cape  Colony 
referred  to  in  our  December  number^  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  is  decidedly  and  alarmingly  retrograde. 

The  results  of  emancipation  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  preceding  state  of  slavery.  Happily^  a  very 
brief  retrospect  will  suffice.  During  the  eleven  years  ending 
with  1831^  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies  decreased  in 
number  52^000  upon  a  population  of  850^000^  a  ratio  of  de- 
crease which  was  fully  maintained  to  the  period  of  complete 
abolition  in  1838.  What  an  amount  of  suflfering  and  cruel 
oppression  is  condensed  in  this  single  statement  I  The  bar- 
barous inhumanity  of  slavery  needs  no  further  illustration. 
Yet  physical  suffering  was  but  the  least  of  the  evils  of  that  dis- 
astrous institution.  The  moral  debasement  both  of  the  op- 
pressed and  of  the  oppressor  was  yet  more  appalling,  whether 
regarded  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences.  Slavery,  too,  was  an 
incubus  and  a  bUght  upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  incidental  remark  of  Sir  B.  Horsford,  Acting- 
Governor  of  Antigua,  in  a  recent  despatch,  descriptive  of  the 
improved  condition  and  character  of  the  peasantry.  He  thus 
observes  upon  the  old  state  of  things : — '  the  moral  fetters, 
which  controlled  the  person  of  the  slave,  seem,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  enthralled  his  mind  and  his  intellect,  restraining 
every  energy  and  exertion  whereby  he  might  have  raised  him- 
self in  the  scale  of  civilized  life;  his  prospects  naturally  were 
dreary,  hopeless,  aimless.  I  feel  satisfied  that  many  of  the  best 
feelings  of  our  common  nature  were  in  the  breast  of  the  n^ro 
altogether  suppressed,  from  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  no 
scope  or  room  for  their  exertion.'  Sir  R.  Horsford  is,  himself, 
the  son  of  a  planter  and  barrister  of  the  island,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  family  long  conspicuous  and  influential  in  the  history 
of  Antigua.  He  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  competent  witness,  and 
if  his  testimony  were  true  of  that  comparatively  favoured  colony, 
it  is  yet  more  emphatically  descriptive  of  the  enslaved  population 
of  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  these  colonies?  With 
regard  to  population,  a  rapid  increase  has  been  substituted  for  a 
steady  decline.  A  general  census  was  taken  in  1844,  and 
though  the  several  colonial  governors  represent  it  to  have  been 
incomplete,  yet  even  this  imperfect  census  establishes  the' fact, 
that  population  has  considerably  augmented  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  irrespective  of  immigration.  We  had  prepared  a 
somewhat  detailed  statement  on  this  subject,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  the  reader,  anxious 
for  the  particulars,  is  referred  to  ^  Parliamentary  Papers,  No. 
426, 1845  '/  an  abstract  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  last  report 
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of  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  (1817)j  at  page  90  of  the  Appendix. 
The  following  comment  of  Grovernor  Light  on  the  increase  of 
population  in  British  Guiana  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  ^But 
for  emancipation/  he  observes^  ^  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of 
population^  which  would  soon  have  thrown  more  estates  out  of 
cultivation  than  the  fears  of  the  planters  have  predicted  would 
occur  since  that  happy  period/  He  adds^  ^  it  is  now  clearly 
proved^  that  the  Creole  population  is  on  a  steady  increase ;  that 
the  young  and  vigorous^  in  the  age  most  necessary  for  that 
increase^  are  in  greater  ratio  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
population.' 

The  preceding  is  a  fair  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
colonies^  in  regard  to  population  under  the  two  contrasted  sys- 
tems of  slavery  and  freedom.  It  does  not  need  a  word  of 
comment. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  necessary  limits  to  present  the  evi* 
deuce  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  other  important  respects. 
It  may  be  confidently  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
every  colony ,  confirmed^  if  needful,  by  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  other  official  testimony^  as  well  as  by  evidence  drawn  from 
other  than  official  sources,  that  the  emancipated  negroes  are  an 
industrious,  peaceable,  loyal,  rapidly  improving,  and  on  the  whole, 
thriving  and  prosperous  peasantry.     Great  numbers  of  them  have 
become  petty  freeholders,  and  are  now  owners  in  fee  of  their 
own  dwellings  and  garden  plots.     They  are  not  squatters,  nor 
have  they  settled  down,  as  the  slave  holders  and  their  apologists 
predicted,   without    energy    or    ambition,   putting  forth   just 
enough  exertion  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  for  the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dolci^ 
famiente.      True,  the  soil  is  almost  spontaneously  prolific  of 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  luxurious  and  relaxing 
climate  discourages  toil,  and  invites  to  repose ;  yet  even  on  such 
a  soil,  and  under  such  a  sun,  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  the 
supply   of  other   than   mere   animal  necessities,  has   induced 
these  sable  freeholders  to  choose  such  localities,  as,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  planter,  are  ^  near  the  labour  market/ 

The  following  brief  quotations,  (all  that  we  have  space  for,) 
from  official  reports  and  despatches,  will  give  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  the  emancipated  classes,  and  of  the  colonial 
communities  generally,  and  will  serve  to  indicate,  but  by  no 
means  adequately  to  illustrate,  the  amazing  benefits  conferred 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

'  JAMAICA. 

'  Lord  Elgin  to  Mr,  Gladstone. 

'  In  many  and  most  important  respects,  the  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  emancipation  have  been  unquestionably  more  than  realized 
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by  the  results  of  that  measure.  The  peaceful  demeanour  of  the  re- 
cently emancipated  classes,  their  general  deference  for  law,  their  re- 
spect for  religious  observances,  have  formed  the  theme  of  repeated 
and  well- merited  eulogy.  No  less  remarkable  and  creditable  to  all 
classes,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  feelings  which  tend  to  estrange 
slaves  and  slave-holders  have  yielded  to  the  growth  of  more  liberal 
and  kindly  sentiments.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  negro  race  in 
these  colonies  have  passed  at  one  stride  from  slavery  to  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  British  constitution,  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  new  pondition,  and  the  moderation  which  they  have 
generally  displayed  under  circumstances  so  intensely  interesting  and 
exciting,  are  subjects  of  gratification  as  regards  the  past,  and  of  hope 
for  the  future.'— i2^or/^  presented  to  both  Souses  of  Parliament,  Juijf, 
1846.  p.  22. 

'  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Hon,  Judge  M'Dougal  to  the  Grand  Jury, 

at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  in  1846. 

'  An  important  document  has  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Lambert ; 
it  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  convictions  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1845  inclusive,  in  all  our 
criminal  courts  of  assize,  and  in  quarter  sessions,  including  also  cases 
of  larceny  under  five  shillings,  tried  at  petty  sessions.  This  return 
exhibits  a  very  satisfactory  result — it  shows  that  in  the  year  1845« 
there  has  been  an  evident  decrease  on  the  former  amount  of  crime. 
During  the  period  of  1839  to  1842,  the  return  shows  a  progressive 
increase  of  convictions,  arising  in  all  probability  from  the  very  active 
employment  of  the  police  in  the  detection  of  offenders.  From  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  progressive  increase,  and  in 
1846  there  has  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  progress  of 
crime,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  conviction.  From  this, 
gentlemen,  you  may  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  large  decrease  in  crime  throughout  the  country. — Par.  Pap, 
No.  691,  1846,  p.  69. 

'  BABBADOS. 

*  Governor  Sir  C.  E.  Grey  to  Lord  Stanley, 

'  The  reports  in  the  main  are  as  usual  very  favourable,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  truth  in  what  they  say  of  the 
happy  and  improving  condition  of  the  people.  The  island  is  more 
generally  prosperous  than  it  ever  was  before.' — Par,  Pap.  691, — 1, 
1846.  p.  102. 

'  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

*  Governor  Light. 

'  I  have  gone  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  province ;  there  is  no* 
thing  that  bespeaks  retrogression  ;  new  sources  of  riches  are  pre- 
senting themselves  unthought  of  in  former  days.'  •  •  The  internal 
prosperity  of  this  colony,  as  regards  the  mass,  is  undoubted.    I  had 
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flattered  myself  that  the  crisis  of  the  planters  had  passed.  They 
have  yet  to  recover  from  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  drought, 
which  has  for  so  many  months  affected  the  plantations. — Reports, 
1846.  pp.  42—50. 

'  During  the  tour  of  Governor  Light  he  visited  many  of  the  free 
villages  established  by  the  negroes  since  the  period  of  emancipation. 
He  thus  refers  to  them  in  his  report : — 

*  The  village  of  Lichfield  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
houses;  the  estate  was  purchased  by  a  party  of  labourers.  Several 
good  substantial  houses,  some  two  stories  high,  but  many  are  of  or- 
dinary construction,  wattled,  clayed  outside  and  thatched,  but  in- 
side comfortable The  following  day  I  visited  the  vil- 
lage of  Hope  Town,  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  three  hundred  houses,  laid  out  in  regular  wide  streets, 
the  houses  built  continuously ;  some  of  these,  however,  are  not  equal 
to  the  cottages  furnished  gratuitously  on  estates ;  most  of  them  are 
wattled,  clayed,  and  .thatched,  but  commodious ;  but  the  settlers  look 
forward  to  better  residences,  and  prudently  house  themselves  at  the 
least  expense.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  1500  to  2000 ; 
they  have  extensive  provision  grounds,  and  work  on  the  neighbour- 
ing estates.  From  the  honest  and  intelligent  bearing  of  these  people, 
they  had  felt  the  advantages  of  emancipation,  without  any  appearance 
of  disposition  to  retrograde.  .  .  .  From^ the  missionary  chapel,  at 
Roth  bury,  to  the  estates  bordering  on  the  river,  are  numerous  settle* 
ments  in  their  infancy,  some  good  substantial  houses ;  but  the  gene- 
rality of  humbler  pretensions.  .  .  .  Thence  to  Ithaca,  a  large 
village  beyond  Blairmont  and  Balthyock,  the  properties  of  Colonel 
Stopford  Blair  ;  it  resembles  Hope  Town,  though  somewhat  larger, 
with  streets  well  laid  out,  good  houses,  and  of  superior  sort ;  the 
population  actively  engaged  in  clearing  out  their  trenches,  making 
up  their  roads,  etc.  .  .  .  Cauboor,  eight  miles  distant ;  this  is 
of  late  establishment,  and  being  so,  the  houses  are  as  yet  of  infierior 
appearance  ;  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
I  shall  here  remark,  that  the  banks  of  the  river  (Berbice)  are  dotted 
with  hamlets  and  detached  houses  from  Ithaca  to  Cauboor.  .  .  • 
I  walked  through  the  grounds  of  Ruby.  The  houses  were  hidden 
amidst  the  richness  of  every  tropical  edible ;  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
people,  which  puts  them  above  every  personal  want,  and  makes 
their  industry,  when  applied  to  the  staples,  still  more  praiseworthy. 
.  .  .  .  Crime  has  not  been  on  the  increase ;  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police's  statement  gives  several  hundred  arrests  less  than 
in  1844.  Fifty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  convicts  at  the 
penal  settlement,  on  December  31st,  1845,  are  not  natives  of  British 
Guiana,  and  only  three  of  these,  sentenced  by  the  supreme  courts  of 
criminal  justice,  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.' — Reports,  1846,  pp. 
42,  43. 

'ax.  Vincent's. 

'  Lieutenant-Governor  Campbell  to  Sir  C,  E.  Grey, 
'  The  predominant  feeling  evinced  by  the  rural  population  is,  a 
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of  combating  separately  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  church.  Every 
one,  however,  was  left  free  to  follow  what  faith  he  pleased  ;  for  the 
Reformation  was  at  first  only  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  ancient 
dogmas,  or  a  declamation  against  the  popes,  and  it  assumed  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  But  the  human  understanding  cannot  continue  in 
doubt.  Calvin  therefore  attempted  to  establish  the  Retormation 
upon  theological  principles,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  sound  foun- 
dation in  individual  revelation  applied  to  the  scriptures.  A  first  act 
of  faith,  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  a  mere  effect  of  his  grace, 
forms  the  first  rudimental  stute  of  Christianity ;  but  the  moment 
that  by  this  inspiration  we  are  certified  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  this 
becomes  our  infallible  guide. 

'  Calvin  therefore  had  a  rule,  an  authority — in  other  words,  a 
church  :  and  intolerance  followed  as  a  kind  of  natural  consequence. 
From  the  premises  of  Luther,  that  God  alone  is  the  author  both  of 
good  and  evil,  both  indulgence  and  severity  might  be  deduced.  Calvin 
adhered  strictly  to  the  latter,  saying  that  it  was  not  God's  will  that  dis« 
senters  should  be  tolerated.  Luther  had  preached  the  universal  equality 
of  man  as  being  no  other  than  God*s  instruments.  Calvin,  from  the 
inequality  visible  in  Divine  gifls.  argued  for  the  despotic  away  of  the 
elect  over  the  reprobate.  Luther  turned  the  human  mind  completely 
from  the  ancient  path,  by  calling  it  to  that  independence  which, 
though  perverted  by  him,  it  ailerwards  attained.  Calvin  attempted 
to  force  attention  back  upon  the  past,  by  reviving  by-gone  notions, 
by  checking  rather  than  directing  the  march  of  human  improTement, 
and  by  striving  against  the  current  of  time,  which  cannot  serve  thoce 
who  stand  still.  Thus  Luther  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  revo* 
lutions  of  mankind ;  but  the  work  of  Calvin  was  immediately  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  other  innovations  as  legitimate  as  his.  Ii  so* 
quired  renown,  because  it  combined  with  the  politics  of  Dations  de- 
sirous of  regeneration ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  new  reTolutions 
should  destroy  it,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  philo* 
sophy.' — pp.  161 — 163. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  representation  elsewhere  given, 
that  Luther^s  movements  were  favorable  to  the  monmrchtcal 
power^  while  those  of  Zuinglius  developed  popular  feelings  and 
promoted  republican  institutions.  This  naturally  resulted  from 
the  political  constitution  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reepeei- 
ively  labored^  and  shows  rather  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
adapt  itself  to  various  states  of  society^  than  to  invoWe  in  doubt 
the  motives  of  either  of  these  illustrious  men. 

During  forty  years  the  Reformation  spread  with  wonderAd 
rapidity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Iceland,  and  from  Finland  to  the 
Alps, '  occupying  the  thoughts  of  all  reflecting  men^  and  changiiig 
the  systems  of  nations.'  The  measures  adopted  against  it,  were 
at  first  utterly  unequal  to  the  occasion^  and  were  marked  by  the 
folly  which  usually  results  from  the  long  possession  of  power : — 
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'At  first/  says  our  author,  '  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  church 
appeared  not  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil.  Leo  x., 
amused  by  the  great  talents  and  wit  of  Luther,  fancied  that  he  could 
repel  the  shafts  of  cool  argument  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  arts. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  should 
have  been  left  to  men  so  little  fitted  for  the  arduous  task.  Among 
these,  Silvester  Mazzolini,  called  Prierias,  stood  prominently  forward. 
As  his  preaching  only  fanned  the  flame,  his  superiors  ordered  him  to 
desist,  but  they  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  bishop,  and  judge 
over  Luther.  Melchior  Cano  used  to  say  that  the  catholic  theolo- 
gians of  his  times,  in  their  combats  with  the  protestants,  employed 
nothing  but  reeds.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  they  had  at  once 
admitted  the  numerous  points  on  which  the  protestants  were  right, 
and  had  betaken  themselves  in  earnest  to  reform  abuses  with  humility, 
wisdom,  and  good  feeling,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  to  proud  and 
violent  disputants. 

'  Whenever  any  serious  heresy  had  arisen  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  its  dignitaries  had  met  in  council  around  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  to  provide  a  remedy  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was  useful  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  church 
was  not  assailed,  had  been  recommended  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle.  The  protestants  themselves  had  appealed  to  a  council 
against  the  papal  excommunications.  The  emperor,  offended  that  a 
monk  should  disturb  his  schemes  of  boundless  ambition,  was  desirous 
that  the  contending  parties  should  come  to  an  understanding ;  and 
the  catholics  hoped  that,  by  a  similar  meeting,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  uproot  the  tares.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  Clement  yii.,  illegiti- 
mate by  birth,  and  not  very  legitimately  elected,  would  willingly 
sanction  an  assembly,  which,  like  that  of  Basle,  might  declare  itself 
superior  to  the  pope.  To  avoid  this,  he  spared  neither  subterfuges 
nor  arguments,  aeclaring,  among  other  things,  that  a  synod  might  be 
necessary  when  new  doctrines  were  agitated,  but  was  not  so  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  subjects  of  discussion  had  been  clearly  set- 
tled in  former  times.' — pp.  1 08 — 160. 

At  lengthy  however,  the  court  of  Rome  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  impended,  and  her 
efforts  were  proportioned  to  the  crisis.  The  order  of  Jesuits 
was  established,  and  the  council  of  Trent  assembled.  The 
general  result  is  described  in  favorable  terms ;  and  though  we 
demur  to  the  coloring  introduced,  it  is  well  that  protestant 
readers  should  know  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  their 
opponents.  We  therefore  close  with  the  following  extract,  in 
wluch  our  author's  view  is  clearly  and  ably  unfolded : — 

'  The  reformation  of  morals  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church 
was  much  more  extensive  than  could  have  been  expected  in  such 
times  of  agitation,  when  the  pride  of  not  yielding  to  those  who  dis- 

o2 
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sented  was  the  cause  of  constant  opposition  to  any  improvemeot 
The  old  idolatry  of  the  classics  gave  way  to  true  religious  feeling  in 
the  arts,  literature,  and  social  intercourse.     Numerous  promctil 
councils  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  remains  of 
superstition  and  indecency ;  and  from  time  to  time  religious  meeting! 
were  held  among  the  people,  so  that  the  purity  of  apostolic  times 
appeared  about  to  be  restored  in  the  world.     St.  Charles  Borromeo 
renewed  in  his  ritual  the  penitentiary  forms  of  the  early  ages.    Gitn 
Francesco  Bonomo,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  having  been  appointed  to 
make  a  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Como,  after  many  acts  of  rigour, 
admonished  the  bishop  not  to  make  use  of  costly  household  funutiutf 
and,  above  all,  not  to  employ  any  vessels  or  candlesticks  of  silver,  ti 
with  the  value  of  such  things  many  poor  might  be  maintained.    Gre* 
gory  XIII.,  pretending  to  carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  tbeSjnod 
of  Trent,  sent  apostolical  visitors  to  examine  the  accounts  of  churcbeflt 
pious  institutions,  and  confraternities ;  and  these  visitors  excited  to 
much  discontent  by  the  severity  of  their  proceedings,  that  they  vet^ 
expelled  by  Philip  ii.,  and  several  other  princes.     Moreover,  the  iH' 
quisition  was  revived ;  and,  by  privileges  and  exemptions,  brother* 
hoods  of  men  and  women  were  allured  to  act  as  servants  to  it.    Bu^ 
instead  of  limiting  its  action  to  oppose  the  spread  of  heretical  doC^ 
trines,  it  meddled  with    religious  practice,  pried  into  kitchens  o^ 
fast-days,  and  cavilled  at  every  word  that  might  escape  from  the  lip^ 
of  a  professor  from  his  chair.     These  proceedings  were  considered  t^ 
be  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  political  power,  and  the  princes^ 
who  had  formerly  declaimed  against  abuses,  now  refused  to  submit 
to  the  remedial  measures  introduced.         *  ♦  • 

'  Both  the  court  and  the  city  of  Rome  assumed  an  ecclesiastical 
and  orderly  aspect.  Residence  was  strictly  enforced  on  bishops  and 
incumbents.  The  abuse  of  conferring  abbeys,  colleges,  and  bishop- 
ricks,  upon  laymen,  or  even  military  men,  '  who  spoke  of '  my  canonib 
my  friars,'  just  as  they  would  of  their  servants  or  their  horses  was 
entirely  done  away  with.  Nepotism  fell  into  discredit,  and  when  !■ 
the  subsequent  century  it  was  revived,  the  pope's  nephews  were  no 
longer  invested  with  power,  but  merely  with  wealth  and  rank.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Moreover,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  eagerly  promoted,  and 
more  skilfully  directed.  During  the  decline  of  religious  studies,  the 
Jesuits,  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  reformed  Catholicism,  turned  Iheif 
attention  to  education.  They  first  established  several  colleEes  si 
Vienna,  then  at  Cologne  and  Ingoldstadt,  whence  they  spresa  over 
Austria,  along  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  at  Munich,  with  the  intes* 
tion  of  rendering  the  catholic  universities  equal  to  the  protestant 
They  were  not  philosophical  thinkers,  nor  did  they  discover  soy  new 
truths ;  but  they  were  obliging,  affable,  disinterested,  and  they  iniita* 
ally  assisted  each  other.  In  this  novel  invasion  of  the  RomsD  iaio 
the  German  element,  the  protestant  theologians,  quarrelling  amoif 
themselves,  and  disagreeing  in  their  doctrines,  gave  way  to  men  who 
were  inferior  to  themselves,  but  who  had  the  advantage  ol  being ,! 
united,  and  of  presenting  a  system  of  belief  thoroughly  complete  an)  \ 
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refined  in  all  its  parts.  They  at  the  same  time  established  schools  for 
the  poor,  and  preached  with  such  admirable  effect  as  to  produce  en- 
thusiastic devotion  in  their  hearers.' — pp.  203 — 209. 

There  are  several  inaccuracies  in  the  work^  which  we  have 
not  space  to  point  out  at  length.  As  a  sample  merely^  we  may 
refer  to  the  date  1555^  which  is  assigned  to  Tjmdale's  version ; 
the  influence  in  preparing  the  Reformation^  which  is  attributed 
to  some  productions  of  Erasmus  which  were  not  published  until 
after  the  commencement  of  Luther's  career ;  and  the  reference 
of  the  *  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum '  to  the  sole  authorship 
of  Ulric.  These  and  similar  mistakes  admit  of  easy  correction 
in  a  future  edition^  when  numerous  errata  also,  will^  we  trust, 
disappear. 

The  translator  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  English 
public,  and  we  need,  therefore,  scarcely  say,  that  his  style  is  per- 
spicuous and  idiomatic.  Though  differing  so  widely  from  his 
author,  we  thank  him  for  his  labor,  and  shall  recur  to  the  work 
on  the  appearance  of  his  second  volume. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Despatch  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  on  African  Immigration. 

2.  The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society.    1847.     London  :  Thomas  Ward  and  Co. 

3.  T%e  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  was  not  only 
a  measure  of  imperative  justice  and  humanity,  but  a  grand 
economical  experiment.  Its  success  or  failure  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  an  interesting  inquiry;  but  the  present 
crisis  in  colonial  affairs  invests  the  question  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance.  Availing  itself  of  the  distress,  that 
has  overtaken  every  great  interest  and  almost  every  class  in 
the  community,  the  West  India  body  is  raising  a  prodigious 
clamour,  and  is  employed  in  propagating  the  most  dangerous 
delusions,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  reconstructing  its  old 
monopoly,  and  creating  a  new  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  a 
new  form  of  colonial  bondage.  These  projects  are  zealously 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  favoured  by  the  Colo- 
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pial  Office.  In  this  particular^  as  in  that  of  the  Cape  Colony 
referred  to  in  our  December  number^  the  policy  of  the  Briti^ 
government  is  decidedly  and  alarmingly  retrograde. 

The  results  of  emancipation  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  preceding  state  of  slavery.  Happily^  a  very 
brief  retrospect  will  suffice.  During  the  eleven  years  eudiog 
with  1831^  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies  decreased  in 
number  52^000  upon  a  population  of  850^000^  a  ratio  of  de- 
crease which  was  fully  maintained  to  the  period  of  complete 
abolition  in  1838.  What  an  amount  of  suflfering  and  cruel 
oppression  is  condensed  in  this  single  statement  I  The  bar- 
barous inhumanity  of  slavery  needs  no  further  illustration. 
Yet  physical  suffering  was  but  the  least  of  the  evils  of  that  dis- 
astrous institution.  The  moral  debasement  both  of  the  op- 
pressed and  of  the  oppressor  was  yet  more  appalling^  whether 
regarded  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences.  Slavery^  too^  was  an 
incubus  and  a  bUght  upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  incidental  remark  of  Sir  B.  Horsford,  Acting- 
Governor  of  Antigua^  in  a  recent  despatch^  descriptive  of  the 
improved  condition  and  character  of  the  peasantry.  He  thus 
observes  upon  the  old  state  of  things : — '  the  moral  fetters, 
which  controlled  the  person  of  the  slave,  seem,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  enthralled  his  mind  and  his  intellect,  restraining 
every  energy  and  exertion  whereby  he  might  have  raised  him- 
self  in  the  scale  of  civilized  life ;  bis  prospects  naturally  were 
dreary,  hopeless^  aimless.  I  feel  satisfied  that  many  of  the  beat 
feelings  of  our  common  nature  were  in  the  breast  of  the  negro 
altogether  suppressed,  from  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  no 
scope  or  room  for  their  exertion.'  Sir  B.  Horsford  is,  himself, 
the  son  of  a  planter  and  barrister  of  the  island,  the  representm- 
tive  of  a  family  long  conspicuous  and  influential  in  the  history 
of  Antigua.  He  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  competent  witness,  and 
if  his  testimony  were  true  of  that  comparatively  favoured  colooy, 
it  is  yet  more  emphatically  descriptive  of  the  enslaved  popolation 
of  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  these  colonies?  With 
regard  to  population,  a  rapid  increase  has  been  substituted  for  a 
steady  decline.  A  general  census  was  taken  in  1844,  and 
though  the  several  colonial  governors  represent  it  to  have  been 
incomplete,  yet  even  this  imperfect  census  estabhsbcs  the  fact, 
that  population  has  considerably  augmented  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  irrespective  of  immigration.  We  had  prepared  a 
somewhat  detailed  statement  on  this  subject,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  the  reader,  anxious 
for  the  particulars,  is  referred  to  '  Parliamentary  Papers,  No. 
426,  1845 ;'  an  abstract  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  last  report 
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of  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  (184?7),  at  page  90  of  the  Appendix. 
The  following  comment  of  Governor  Light  on  the  increase  of 
population  in  British  Guiana  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  'But 
for  emancipation/  he  observes^  '  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of 
population^  which  would  soon  have  thrown  more  estates  out  of 
cultivation  than  the  fears  of  the  planters  have  predicted  would 
occur  since  that  happy  period/  He  adds^  '  it  is  now  clearly 
proved^  that  the  Creole  population  is  on  a  steady  increase ;  that 
the  yoqng  and  vigorous^  in  the  age  most  necessary  for  that 
increase^  are  in  greater  ratio  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
population.' 

The  preceding  is  a  fair  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
colonies,  in  regard  to  population  under  the  two  contrasted  sys- 
tems of  slavery  and  freedom.  It  does  not  need  a  word  of 
comment. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  necessary  limits  to  present  the  evi-* 
dence  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  other  important  respects. 
It  may  be  confidently  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
every  colony,  confirmed^  if  needful,  by  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  other  official  testimony,  as  well  as  by  evidence  drawn  from 
other  than  official  sources,  that  the  emancipated  negroes  are  an 
industrious,  peaceable,  loyal,  rapidly  improving,  and  on  the  whole, 
thriving  and  prosperous  peasantry.  Great  numbers  of  them  have 
become  petty  freeholders,  and  are  now  owners  in  fee  of  their 
own  dwellings  and  garden  plots.  They  are  not  squatters,  nor 
have  they  settled  down,  as  the  slave  holders  and  their  apologists 
predicted,  without  energy  or  ambition,  putting  forth  just 
enough  exertion  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  for  the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dolci* 
famiente.  True,  the  soil  is  almost  spontaneously  prolific  of 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  luxurious  and  relaxing 
climate  discourages  toil,  and  invites  to  repose ;  yet  even  on  such 
a  soil,  and  under  such  a  sun,  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  the 
supply  of  other  than  mere  animal  necessities,  has  induced 
these  sable  freeholders  to  choose  such  localities,  as,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  planter,  are  '  near  the  labour  market/ 

The  1  olio  wing  brief  quotations,  (all  that  we  have  space  for,) 
from  official  reports  and  despatches,  will  give  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  the  emancipated  classes,  and  of  the  colonial 
communities  generally,  and  will  serve  to  indicate,  but  by  no 
means  adequately  to  illustrate,  the  amazing  benefits  conferred 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

'JAMAICA. 

'  Lord  Elgin  to  Mr,  Gladstone, 

'  In  many  and  most  important  respects,  the  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  emancipation  have  been  unquestionably  more  than  realized 
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by  the  results  of  that  measure.  The  peaceful  demeanour  of  the 
centlj  emancipated  classes,  their  general  deference  for  law,  their  ^^'\ 
spect  for  religious  observances,  have  formed  the  theme  of  repeats  ^ 
and  well-merited  eulogy.  No  less  remarkable  and  creditable  to  a^'^ 
classes,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  feelings  which  tend  to  estrang^^^ 
slaves  and  slave-holders  have  yielded  to  the  erowth  of  more  libera  ^ 
and  kindly  sentiments.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  negro  race  i 
these  colonies  have  passed  at  one  stride  from  slavery  to  the  full  pes 
session  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  British  constitution,  inth 
nineteenth  century ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  new  condition,  and  the  moderation  which  they  have 
generally  displayed  under  circumstances  so  intensely  interesting  and 
exciting,  are  subjects  of  gratification  as  regards  the  past,  and  of  hope 
for  the  future.*.— 22^r/5  presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParliameiU,  Jubf, 
1846.  p.  22. 

'  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Judge  M'Dougal  to  the  Grand  Jury, 

at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  in  1846. 

'  An  important  document  has  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Lambert ; 
it  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  convictions  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1845  inclusire,  in  all  our 
criminal  courts  of  assize,  and  in  quarter  sessions,  including  also  cases 
of  larceny  under  five  shillings,  tried  at  petty  sessions.  This  return 
exhibits  a  very  satisfactory  result — it  shows  that  in  the  year  1845, 
there  has  been  an  evident  decrease  on  the  former  amount  of  crime. 
During  the  period  of  1839  to  1842,  the  return  shows  a  progressive 
increase  of  convictions,  arising  in  all  probability  from  the  very  active 
employment  of  the  police  in  the  detection  of  offenders.  From  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  progressive  increase^  and  in 
1846  there  has  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  progress  of 
crime,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  conviction.  From  thia« 
gentlemen,  you  may  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  large  decrease  in  crime  throughout  the  country. — Pmr,  Pop, 
No.  691,  1846,  p.  69. 

'  DABBADOS. 

*  Governor  Sir  C.  E,  Grey  to  Lord  Stanley, 

*  The  reports  in  the  main  are  as  usual  very  favourable,  and  thej 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  truth  in  what  they  say  of  the 
happy  and  improving  condition  of  the  people.  The  island  is  more 
generally  prosperous  than  it  ever  was  before.' — Par,  Pap.  691, — 1, 
1846.  p.  102. 

'  BRITISH  GUIANA. 
*  Governor  Light. 

'  I  have  gone  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  province ;  there  is  no- 
thing that  bespeaks  retrogression  ;  new  sources  of  riches  are  pre* 
senting  themselves  unthought  of  in  former  days.'  .  .  The  internal 
prosperity  of  this  colony,  as  regards  the  mass,  is  undoubted.    I  had 
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flattered  myself  that  the  crisis  of  the  planters  had  passed.  They 
have  yet  to  recover  from  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  drought, 
which  has  for  so  many  months  affected  the  plantations. — Reports, 
1846,  pp.  42—50. 

'  During  the  tour  of  Governor  Light  be  visited  many  of  the  free 
villages  established  by  the  negroes  since  the  period  of  emancipation. 
He  thus  refers  to  them  in  his  report : — 

*  The  village  of  Lichfield  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
bouses ;  the  estate  was  purchased  by  a  party  of  labourers.  Several 
good  substantial  houses,  some  two  stories  high,  but  many  are  of  or- 
dinary construction,  wattled,  clayed  outside  and  thatched,  but  in- 
side comfortable The  following  day  I  visited  the  vil- 
lage of  Hope  Town,  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  three  hundred  houses,  laid  out  in  regular  wide  streets, 
the  houses  built  continuously ;  some  of  these,  however,  are  not  equal 
to  the  cottages  furnished  gratuitously  on  estates;  most  of  them  are 
wattled,  clayed,  and  thatched,  but  commodious  ;  but  the  settlers  look 
forward  to  better  residences,  and  prudently  house  themselves  at  the 
least  expense.  The  populatipn  is  estimated  at  from  1500  to  2000; 
they  have  extensive  provision  grounds,  and  work  on  the  neighbour- 
ing estates.  From  the  honest  and  intelligent  bearing  af  these  people, 
they  had  felt  the  advantages  of  emancipation,  without  any  appearance 
of  disposition  to  retrograde.  .  .  .  Fromthemissionary  chapel,  at 
Rothbury,  to  the  estates  bordering  on  the  river,  are  numerous  settle* 
ments  in  their  infancy,  some  good  substantial  houses ;  but  the  gene- 
rality of  humbler  pretensions.  .  .  .  Thence  to  Ithaca,  a  large 
village  beyond  Blairmont  and  Balthyock,  the  properties  of  Colonel 
Stopford  Blair  ;  it  resembles  Hope  Town,  though  somewhat  larger, 
with  streets  well  laid  out,  good  houses,  and  of  superior  sort ;  the 
population  actively  engaged  in  clearing  out  their  trenches,  making 
up  their  roads,  etc.  .  .  .  Cauboor,  eight  miles  distant ;  this  is 
of  late  establishment,  and  being  so,  the  houses  are  as  yet  of  inferior 
appearance  ;  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  inhabitants. 
I  shall  here  remark,  that  the  banks  of  the  river  (Berbice)  are  dotted 
with  hamlets  and  detached  houses  from  Ithaca  to  Cauboor.  .  .  . 
I  walked  through  the  grounds  of  Ruby.  The  houses  were  hidden 
amidst  the  richness  of  every  tropical  edible;  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
people,  which  puts  them  above  every  personal  want,  and  makes 
their  industry,  when  applied  to  the  staples,  still  more  praiseworthy. 
.  .  .  .  Crime  has  not  been  on  the  increase ;  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police's  statement  gives  several  hundred  arrests  less  than 
in  1844.  Fifty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  convicts  at  the 
penal  settlement,  on  December  31  st,  1845,  are  not  natives  of  British 
Guiana,  and  only  three  of  these,  sentenced  by  the  supreme  courts  of 
criminal  justice,  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.' — Reports,  1846,  pp. 
42,  43. 

*ST.    VINCENT'S. 

'Lieutenant-Governor  Campbell  to  Sir  C,  E.  Grey. 
'  The  predominant  feeling  evinced  by  the  rural  population  is,  a 
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desire  of  possessing  a  house  and  a  patch  of  land ;  the  result  is,  tha 
small  villages  and  hamlets  have  sprung  up  in  various  quarters  of  th< 
island.  From  information  I  have  collected,  I  should  say  that  then 
is  every  prospect  of  their  number  being  considerably  extended 
Upon  the  first  establishment  of  villages,  alarm  was  excited  amonf 
the  agricultural  body.  It  was  feared  that  the  system,  by  encourag 
ing  other  pursuits,  would  tend  to  an  abstraction  of  6eld-labour ;  bu 
experience  proves  the  supposition  to  have  been  groundless.  I  con 
aider  that  it  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  as  one  that  must  \h 
productive  of  great  general  advantage ;  the  certain  benefit  to  th< 
estates  to  which  villages  are  adjoined  is  obvious ;  considerable  price 
are  realised  for  land  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  a  peasantr 
capable  of  carrying  on  their  cultivation,  located  at  convenient  dia 
tance.  There  are  police  magistrates  attached  to  each  district,  anc 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  are  specially  protected  bj 
the  stipendiary  justices.  By  the  census  of  1844,  the  number  of  vil 
lages  and  small  hamlets,  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses,  returned 
was  forty- four. 

ST.   LUCIA. 

'  Lieutenant- Colonel  Torrens  to  Sir  C.  E.  Grey, 

*  The  disposition  of  the  people  is  good ;  aggravated  crime  is  rare 
petty  thefls  and  assaults  are  the  principal  infractions  of  the  law.  Tb< 
enfranchised  population  is  in  a  high  degree  grateful  to  the  Britisl 
government,  and  by  their  contentment  and  their  orderly  conduct  the; 
vindicate  both  the  policy  and  the  justice  of  emancipation.  Their  dia 
position  to  labour  improves,  and  is  great,  considering  their  few  want 
in  a  climate  and  on  a  soil  requiring  so  little  artificial  means  to  pro 
mote  comfort  and  to  create  plenty. 

'  The  rise  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors  or  farmers  is  appareo 
among  the  emancipated  population.  This  class  of  the  negroes,  tb( 
most  industrious,  has  established  settlements  in  many  parts  of  tb< 
country,  hitherto  covered  with  forests.  These  lots,  whether  bough 
or  hired,  are  usually  within  the  reach  of  the  neighbouring  suga 
establishments,  permitting  the  negro  to  resort  at  crop-time  to  th 
cane-fields. 

'  I  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  an  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  habits  of  the  better  classes.  Il  on  this  subject  I  am  to  trust  i 
my  own  observation,  contrasted  with  the  generally-received  accoai 
of  former  West  Indian  life,  intemperance  and  the  public  keeping  c 
coloured  females  have  much  diminished  since  emancipation.  Th 
coloured  girls  formerly  educated  to  concubinage,  now  commonly  intei 
marry  in  their  own  class;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  instance 
of  their  legitimate  union  with  men  of  European  blood.  Thisgrea 
but  inevitable  amelioration  of  public  morals  was  ultimately  to  b 
looked  for  from  the  cessation  of  the  former  condition  of  society ;  bu 
it  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid  steps  it  ha 
already  made. 

'  The  cultivation  improves  from  year  to  year.    In  good  hands,  an 
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with  sufficient  capital,  it  appears  to  realize  to  the  planter  an  ample 
return.  In  few  islands,  perhaps,  has  the  experiment  of  free  labour 
been  more  successful,  in  spite  of  an  insufficient  population,  a  lack  of 
capital,  much  waste  land,  and  plentiful  and  cheap  food. 

'ANTIGUA. 

*Sir  R.  Horsford  to  Lieutenant 'Governor  Cunningham, 

'  The  energies  now  exhibited  on  all  sides  in  the  erection  and  adorn- 
ment of  their  cottages,  and  the  pride  they  naturally  feel  in  their 
independence,  and  in  the  possession  of  property  of  their  own ;  the 
solicitude  with  which  they  strive  to  raise  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
social  intercourse,  and  to  promote  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
their  children,  are  all  indicative  of  a  newly  awakened  spirit,  which 
would  have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  time  under  a  state  which  debarred 
those  laudable  objects  of  enterprise  and  ambition  which  form  the  very 
key-stone  of  civilization.' — Par.  Pap.  691 — 1,  1846,  p.  250. 

Who  can  survey  these  delineations  of  the  results  of  negro 
emancipation,  without  feelings  of  devout  thankfulness  ?  It  is 
but  little  to  say  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  have  been 
realised  ;  so  greatly  have  the  actual  fruits  exceeded  expectation. 
There  are  new  perils  and  new  contests  in  prospect,  but  looking 
at  the  past,  every  abolitionist  may  thank  God  and  take  courage, 
exulting  in  the  triumphant  proofs  of  the  success  that,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  has  waited  on  former  strenuous  endeavours. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  success  or  failure  of  emanci- 
pation as  an  economical  experiment.  We  must,  at  the  same 
time,  protest  against  the  results  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  being 
guaged  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported.  We  hold  with  one 
of  the  purest  and  best  of  colonial  patriots,  that  ^  Sugar  is  sweet, 
but  the  liberty  of  man  is  much  more  sweet.'  And  we  heartily 
admire  his  noble  exclamation:  ^I  never  did,  I  never  shall, 
measure  the  results  of  freedom  by  the  thousands  of  pounds  that 
find  their  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  rich  absentee,  but  by  the 
cottager's  comfortable  home,  by  the  wife's  proper  release  from 
toil,  by  the  instructed  child,  and  by  all  that  joy  and  peace  which 
now  gladdens  the  hearts  of  the  beloved  people  of  my  choice.' 
See  Life  of  Rev.  W.  Knibb,  pp.  307.  310.  During  slavery,  the  colo- 
nies existed  but  to  produce  and  export  sugar  and  coflTee,  and 
the  amount  of  these  exports  was  gradually  decreasing,  owing  to 
the  decline  of  population,  and  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the 
soil  by  a  radically  vicious  system  of  agriculture.  Under 
slavery  as  a  permanent  institution,  the  future  of  the  British 
West  India  Colonies  was  literally  hopeless.  -Their  sole  chance 
of  escape  from  ultimate  and  utter  ruin,  was  in  a  total  change  of 
system.     But  such  a  change  implied^  of  course,  the  gradual 
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abandonment  of  the  old  slave-driving  methods  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  produce.  As  was  easy  to  be  foreseen,  many  of 
the  planters  have  wanted  either  the  will,  the  intelligence,  or  the 
pecuniary  means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
new  and  better  order  of  things ;  and  hence  the  total  export  of 
sugar  is  at  present  considerably  less  than  previously  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Yet  that  event,  notwithstanding,  has  opened  up 
so  many  new  sources  of  prosperity  and  industrial  enterprise, 
that  the  value  of  property  in  the  colonics  is  on  the  whole  im- 
mensely increased.  One  item  of  improved  value  is  incidentally 
brought  to  light  in  a  preceding  quotation.  Land  formerly 
unmarketable  and  consequently  valueless,  has  become  saleable 
at  high  prices* 

The  production  of  sugar,  however,  has  declined  less  than 
would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  exports,  as  the  internal  con- 
sumption is  ipuch  larger  tbai^  formerly;  while  from  several  of 
the  colonies  the  exports  have  actually  increased.  The  aggregate 
export  of  sugar  from  the  following  islands,  vis.,  Antigua,  Bar- 
bados, Dominica,  St.  Lucij^,  St,  Christopher,  and  Trinidad,  for 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  the  last  three  years  preceding  the  Abo- 
lition Act,  amounted  to  2,9:^4,087  cwts.;  while  the  export  from 
the  same  colonies  in  1844, 1845,  and  1846,  was  8,218,617  cwta.; 
being  an  excels  *9f  219,530  cwts.  in  favour  of  the  latter  period. 
If  we  add  the  enhanced  local  consumption,  it  is  evident  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  these  islands  must  have  enormously  in- 
creased under  the  free-labour  system.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  freedom  in  all  other  departments 
of  industry,  has  raised  this  important  section  of  the  British  West 
Indies  to  a  state  of  prosperity  totally  unexampled  in  the  former 
experience  of  the  same  colonies.  We  make  this  remark  ad- 
visedly, for  the  present  distress  is  no  more  the  normal  state  of 
these  colonies  than  it  is  of  Lancashire ;  nor  does  that  diatrest 
arise  from  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  from  the  efifects  of  the 
temporary  panic  and  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and 
the  concurrent  removal  of  the  close  monopoly  of  the  British 
market,  so  long  enjoyed  by  our  own  colonies.  Could  the 
colonies  have  survived  the  operation  of  these  causes  daring 
slavery?  Every  honest  and  well-iuformed  man  among  the 
planters  and  their  friends  will  admit,  that  their  sole  hope  in  the 
presence  of  unlimited  competition  is  based  on  the  superior  energy 
and  elasticity  of  the  system  of  free  labour. 

The  above-mentioned  islands  present,  with  one  important  ex- 
ception hereafter  noticed,  every  feature  of  national  and  social 
condition  that  is  either  characteristic  of  the  British  West  ludies 
generally,  or  that  is  distinctive  of  one  colony  from  another. 
Barbados   is  very  densely  peopled;  Antigua  is  com] 
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populous ;  but  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Trinidad,  have  a  very 
scanty  population,  compared  with  their  vast  extent  of  fertile,  un- 
occupied land.  The  negroes  of  the  two  former  islands  have  long 
had  the  benefit  of  the  religious  and  educational  efforts  of  nume- 
rous protestaut  missionaries ;  those  of  the  three  latter  are  far 
less  advanced,  and  are  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Romish 
priests.  These  islands  having  been  conquered  from  France  and 
Spain,  the  negroes  speak  a  very  impure  patois  of  those  languages, 
which  excludes  them  from  various  civilizing  and  improving  in- 
fluences. The  soils  of  Barbados  and  Antigua  have  been  long 
since  exhausted,  though,  by  dint  of  more  scientific  cultivation 
and  better  general  management,  these  exhatAsted  islands  produce 
more  and  better  sugar  than  the  virgin  soils  of  the  other  colonies, 
which  display  the  utmost  prodigality  of  vegetative  power. 

Now,  if  we  take  Jamaica  as  a  type  of  those  colonies  in  which 
the  export  of  sugar  has  greatly  declined,  we  find  that  it  has  a 
far  more  fertile  soil  than  Antigua  or  Barbados,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  extent,  a  far  more  numerous,  intelligent,  and  educated 
body  of  labourers  than  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  or  Trinidad.    What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  their  contrasted  fortunes?     The  only  dif- 
ference that  we  can  discover  is,  that  the  planters  of  the  more 
prosperous  islands  are  less  generally  absentees,  that  they  have 
command  of  more  adequate  capital,  and  have  manifested  more 
energy  and  self-reliance  than  the  proprietors  of  Jamaica.     This 
important  fact  is  established  by  the  following  statement,  made 
for  a  very  different  purpose,  by  the  agents  of  several  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  in  a '  note,'  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  November  4, 
1847  : — '  It  has  been,  moreover,  alleged,  that  absenteeism  is  the 
cause  of  West  India  distress :  it  is  not  so  (! !) ;  it  is  felt  severely 
in  Barbados,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Lucia,  which  the  undersigned  represent,  where  there  are  propor^ 
tionately  more  resident  ovmers  than  in  the  other  colonies,  and  where 
more  experiments  and  improvements  have  been  made  than  elsewhere. 
The  residence  of  proprietors  could  not  have  averted  the  glut  of 
slave  sugar,  the  main  cause  of   the  distress.'     The  document 
from  which  this  extract  is  taken  dilates,  in  the  usual  West  Indian 
style,  of  *  premature  emancipation,'  and  the  '  want  of  habits  of 
industry,'  in  the  freed  peasantry.    All  this,  however,  is  to  serve 
a  special  purpose.    The  late  Dr.  Nugent,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Antigua,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  weight  of 
character,  contributed  much  to  decide  that  colony  in  favour  of 
immediate  emancipation  in  1834,  and  to  the  rejection  of  the 
intermediate  term  of  slavery  under  the  name  of  apprenticeship. 
We  know  that  he  was  accustomed  afterwards  to  speak  of  the 
change  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  to  dilate  with  equal 
sagacity  and  benevolence  on  its  prospective  advantages.  Could  he 
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have  lived  to  witness  the  population  of  his  native  colony  largely 
augmented ;  its  agriculture  not  only  maintained  but  extended ; 
its  imports  greatly  increased  ;  the  social  happiness  and  welfare 
of  all  classes  promoted ;  religion,  morals^  and  education^  all  ele- 
vated and  advanced  by  emancipation ;  he  would  have  blushed  to 
see  the  signature  of  his  son,  Mr.  E.  L.  Nugent,  agent  for  Antigua, 
appended  to  the  calumnious  document  alluded  to. 

Although  we  have  made  a  comparison  between  Jamaica  and 
certain  other  colonies,  unfavourable  to  the  former,  it  is  far  from 
our  intention  to  admit  that  this  important  colony  is  in  a  deterio- 
rated condition  because  of  emancipation.  The  community,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  only  far  happier,  but  much  more  afiSuent.  The 
colony  has  had  to  contend  with  a  succession  of  severe  droughts, 
hence  in  part  its  diminished  production  of  sugar.  Recent 
Jamaica  papers  state  the  export  of  sugar  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September,  1847,  to  be  45,000  hogsheads,  equivalent, 
we  believe,  to  nearly  900,000  cwts. ;  an  enormous  increase  upon 
the  preceding  five  years,  and  this  occurring  at  the  very  time 
when  the  cry  of  ruin  and  the  clamour  for  immigration  have 
been  the  loudest.  This  comparatively  large  export  of  the  past 
year  is  another  proof  that  the  previous  deficiency  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  owing  to  unfavourable  seasons.  The  greatly 
enhanced  domestic  consumption  of  the  freed  population  has  also 
caused  a  further  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported.  For  the 
rest,  the  diminution  is  more  than  counterbalanced  to  the  colony ^ 
by  the  more  just  and  equal  distribution  of  the  rewards  of 
labour,  and  by  improvements  in  other  fields  of  industry,  many 
of  them  explored  for  the  first  time  by  the  new  wants  and  rising 
energies  of  freedom. 

The  alleged  want  of  labour  in  Jamaica  is  the  basis  of  Lord 
Grey's  despatch  to  the  governor  of  that  colony,  extending  the 
permission  to  import  labourers  from  the  Kroo  coast  of  Africa, 
(south  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 
Palmas,)  and  from  such  other  parts  of  the  coast, '  where  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  are  found  not  to  prevail.'  Yet  his  lordship, 
and  the  West  India  proprietors  themselves,  prove  .that  the  sop- 
ply  of  labour  is  adequate  to  the  demand.  For,  says  Lord 
Grey : — 

'  The  statements  made  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  me 
with  the  present  memorial  were  strongly  corroborative  of  this  hope  (of 
revived  prosperity).  They  assured  me  that  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain  of  want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  population.  The 
evil  was  not  that  they  were  wanting  in  indastry,  bat  that  they  were  too 
few  in  numbers  for  the  many  employments  of  indostry  to  whidi  a  state 
of  freedom  had  given  birth,  independently  of  those  in  whidi  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  sugar-planter  is  mvested :   and  that  such  is  the  real  Italia 
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of  the  case  is  shown  by  the  large  increase  of  imports  which  has  accom- 
panied the  decline  of  exports  since  the  period  of  emancipation.  Nor  did 
these  gentlemen  complain  of  the  rate  of  wages  as  exorbitant.  On  the 
contrary,  they  stated  that  they  would  be  content  to  pay  the  present 
wages,  if  a  sufficiency  of  labourers  at  those  wages  could  be  obtained, 
with  certainty  and  regularity/ 

Any  tyro  in  economical  science  could  instruct  Lord  Grey  and 
the  planters,  that  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Jamaica  which 
they  admit,  is  a  proof  that  the  supply  of  it  is  adequate,  if  not 
abundant.     The  British  public,  however,  which  is  a  mortgagee 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions  sterling  on  the  colonies  at  large, 
happily  possesses  a  complete  exposition  of  the  economics  of  this 
important  colony  by  gentlemen  of  great  intelligence  and  the 
best  means  of  information,  colonists  themselves,  and  whose  pecu- 
niary interests  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  island.  We 
refer  to  the  letters  ofMr.  William  Smith,  addressed  to  the  *Econo- 
mist'  newspaper  in  May  and  June,  1846 ;  and  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  George  Price  before  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  ^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  island.^     An  abstract  of  this  gentle- 
man's evidence  is  given  in  the  '  Anti-Slavery  Reporter '  for  Oc- 
tober, 1847.     Mr.  Price  is,  himself,  an  enterprising  planter — 
one,  who  by  judicious  improvements,  and  a  moderate  outlay  of 
capital,  with  little  or  no  increase  in  the  number  of  his  labourers, 
has  trebled  the  production  and  the  value  of  his  estate  within  the 
last  four  years,  and  who,  at  the  present  moment,  is  probably 
making  sugar  at  a  less  first  cost  than  any  slaveholder  in  the  world. 
These  gentlemen  not  only  assert,  but  prove,  that  the  supply  of 
labour  in  Jamaica  is  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  that  wages  are 
very  low  and  have  declined  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years ;  that  the  importation  of  masses  of 
unskilled  labourers  does  not  increase  the  available  amount  of 
labour  to  the  planter,  to  any  important  extent,  because  it  dis- 
places the  far  more  valuable  labour  of  the  native  peasantry,  who 
fall  back  on  the  resources  of  their  provision  grounds ;  that  such 
immigration  depresses  all  classes  by  the  taxation  which  it  en- 
tails ;  that  it  absorbs  the  capital  which  ought  to  be  expended  in 
scientific  and  general  improvements ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
free  competition  with  idl  the  world,  it  will  place  the  British 
planter  at  a  far  greater  disadvantage  than  he  is  at  present ; 
lastly,  that  the  great  want  of  the  colony  is  not  labour,  but  capi- 
tal,  energy,  and  enterprise.     These   cannot  be   supplied   by 
government.     It  is  beyond  the  power  either  of  parliament,  or  of 
the  Colonial  OflSce,  to  create  capital,  or  by  legitimate  means  to 
direct  its  flow  into  any  particular  channel.     Repeal  the  Navi- 
gation   Laws;   abolish  any  remaining  restriction  on  colonial 
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commerce^  and  on  the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  or  in 
bond  in  this  country,  and  then  reallj  the  greatest  service  thai 
can  be  rendered  to  the  planter  is  to  throw  him  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  '  Monopoly/  says  Lord  John  Russell,  '  is  th( 
bane  of  agriculture/  This  is  yet  more  true  of  the  colonies  thai 
of  the  mother  country,  as  their  monopoly,  until  now,  has  beei 
far  more  complete  and  perfect.  The  oppression  of  colonial  tax 
ation,  of  which  the  planter  at  present  so  ludicrously  complains 
is  a  burden  of  his  own  creating,  and  its  removal  to  a  great 
extent  at  his  own  option. 

Far  other  views,  however,  than  these  prevail  in  influentia 
quarters.  '  Immigration '  is  the  cry  of  the  planters,  the  mer 
chants,  and  the  newspapers,  and  is  formally  announced  by  Lon 
Grey  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  OfiSce 
Things  differing  more  in  degree  than  in  essence  from  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery,  are  promoted  under  the  specious  disguise  o 
*/ree  immigration '  and  ^free  labour/  Now,  to  a  bona  fidt 
immigration  of  labourers,  or  other  persons,  who  shall  be  rc^dlj 
free  on  landing  in  the  colonies,  no  objection  whatever  exists 
The  only  obstacles  now  subsisting  to  an  immigration  reallj 
free,  are  those  created  by  the  planters  and  the  Colonial  Office 
in  the  shape  of  laws  which  render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  virtu 
ally  impossible,  for  the  negroes  of  the  populous  colonies,  wher 
labour  is  cheap,  to  remove  themselves  to  other  neighbourin| 
colonies,  where  labour  is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear.  Bu^ 
the  patrons  of  ^  immigration '  mean  any  thing  rather  thai 
'  immigration '  and  '  labour  *  really  free.  Their  meaning  is,  th< 
importation  of  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  at  the  publii 
expense — for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  planters — or  rather,  a 
a  section  of  the  planters.  Such  immigration  has  already  beei 
tried  on  a  very  large  scale  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  hai 
caused  a  waste  of  human  life  perfectly  appalling.  We  hav4 
looked  over  a  file  of  Jamaica  papers  just  received,  of  the  date  o; 
December,  1847,  in  which  we  find  new  evidence  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  the  immigration  policy.  A  planter,  writing  t< 
the  '  Jamaica  Times,'  says  : — 

'  You  may  be  aware  I  had  some  Mudeirans.  I  have  now  had  then 
above  five  months  :  the  men  work  pretty  well,  the  women  indifierentlj 
The  expense  has  been  most  serious ;  all  sorts  of  food  being  so  bigli 
Had  they  physical  strength  and  will  to  perform  their  engaffemen) 
with  me  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  it  might  pay ;  but  I  ask  you, 
bow  can  they  do  this !  The  wages  of  one  shilling  per  diem  camiol 
support  a  man  and  his  wife  and  family,  the  way  they  must  be  fed 
Their  climatizing  is  as  difficult  as  Europeans  ;  they  all  suffer  froui 
fever,  sores,  and  nostalgia  (pining  for  their  own  country).  I  have  lost 
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two  children,  but  on  one  estate  they  have  lost  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  the  interpreter  to  boot.' 

Here  is  a  plain  admission  that  the  immigrant's  wages  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  due  support  of  life.  Mark  the  responsibility  thus 
incurred  by  the  British  government,  which  has  not  only  sane* 
tioned  their  introduction,  but  has  assumed  a  leading  share  in 
the  management  and  working  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Another  Jamaica  paper,  the  '  Falmouth  Post,'  after  detailing 
the  particulars  of  an  inquest  on  a  female  Coolie,  who  died  of 
starvation,  observes : — 

'  The  infamous  abuses  practised  in  obtaining  our  earlier  supplies 
of  labourers  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  by  un- 
principled characters,  have  been  too  fully  and  irrefragably  demon- 
strated, to  require  at  present  more  than  a  simple  mention  of  them  ; 
and  those  abuses  have  been  followed  up  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
procuration  of  Coolies,  On  a  late  occasion,  at  the  police-office  in 
Falmouth,  one  of  these  wretched  creatures — an  attenuated  frame  of 
bones,  in  which  the  spark  of  life  still  flckered — was  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  charged  with  desertion  from  his  employer ;  and  the 
book-keeper,  who  appeared  to  prove  the  charge,  declared  that  the 
delinquent,  although  regularly  indented  to  the  estate,  had  only  done 
a  few  days'  work  from  the  time  that  his  contract  was  signed.  He 
also  deposed,  that  he  was  an  habitual  absentee  from  the  property. 
What  was  the  defence  set  up  ?  It  was  this  : — that  he  (the  Coolie) 
understood  nothing  of  agricultural  labour — that  in  his  native  land  he 
was  employed  in  washing  clothes — and  that,  when  he  was  engaged 
at  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  agent,  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  put  to  the  same  service  in  this  island.  The  woman  on  whose  body 
an  inquest  was  held  at  Good  Hope,  was  proved  to  be  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  age  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  paid  for  his 
trouble  in  sending  her  here  to  till  the  soil,  and  all  that  he  cared  about 
was  thereceival  of  his  salary  or  commission.* 

And  again  :— 

'  The  melancholy  objects  that  meet  our  eyes  in  every  direction,  and 
the  wretched  beings  who  people  our  prisons  and  crowd  our  hospitals, 
are  the  miserable  evidences  of  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  resolution 
on  the  part  of  our  representatives  to  add  to  the  population  of  the 
island,  by  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  importation  of 
people  who  never  will  be  of  any  use  to  it.  In  fact,  the  scheme  was 
conceived  in  ignorance,  born  in  folly,  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
flagrant  and  mercenary  selfishness.  In  our  next  publication,  we  shall 
give  insertion  to  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  an  intelligent 
and  highly  respectable  correspondent,  describing  the  awful  condition 
of  East  Indian  immigrants,  in  the  several  districts  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.' 
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Nor  has  the  system  even  answered  the  selfish  purposes  of  its 
originators.  Every  successive  plan  has  failed.  The  last  and  largest 
experiment  of  the  kind  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  the  impor- 
tation of  about  twenty  thousand  Coolies  into  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
and  Trinidad,  since  1844.  We  may  observe,  that  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica  was  with  difiSculty  induced  to  make  the  needful 
appropriations  for  their  share  of  them.  The  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  West  India  committee,  in  London,  and 
Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  on  whom  the 
chief  responsibility  must  rest.  A  very  recent  packet  brings  the 
intelligence,  that  by  the  public  confession  of  its  warmest  advo- 
cates in  the  colonies,  Coolie  immigration  is  an  utter  failure. 
The  governor  of  Trinidad  states,  the  Coolies  '  would  never  re- 
pay the  expense  of  their  introduction.^  Mr.  Burnley,  of  the 
same  colony,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  'con- 
sidered the  Coolies  ' a  very  unprofitable  speculation*  Mr.  Austin, 
of  Demerara,  states :  '  the  failure  of  Coolie  immigration,  as  a 
means  of  securing  any  ultimate  and  lasting  benefit,  was  univer- 
sally admitted.'  The  Hon.  John  Croal,  one  of  the  vm^ 
governing  powers,  of  the  same  colony,  speaks  to  the  same  effect, 
in  the  same  breath  that  he  advocates  immigration  from  Africa. 
We  trust  a  rigid  parliamentary  inquiry  will  be  demanded  into 
the  results  of  '  immigration '  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not 
sec  how  Lord  Grey  could  either  refuse  such  an  inquiry,  or  how 
his  policy,  in  this  particular,  could  survive  the  expos^  that 
would  ensue.  We  will  present  the  demands  of  the  West 
Indians,  in  their  own  language. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  June  last,  says  : — 

'  That  were  steps  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  not  merely  to 
sweep  away,  as  at  present,  the  piratical  vessels  employed  in  the  slave 
trade,  but  to  provide  means  of  transport  for  the  tkomsands  of  slmves 
brought  down  by  native  princes  for  sale  and  shipment  to  the  foreign  trmier^ 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  would  be  eminently  served;  whUtt  ^e 
slave-trade  would  speedily  perish  for  want  of  supply. 

'  That  however  objectionable  it  may  appear  on  a  superficial  conMerm* 
tion,  to  lend  anything  like  encouragement  to  the  system  of  slavery  wkiek  ai 
present  exists  in  AfHca,  yet,  that  experience  and  reason  show,  ^t  so 
long  as  the  demand  for  slaves  shall  exist  in  foreign  coantries,  so  kmg 
will  Africa  afford  the  supply ;  and  that  whDst  external  vigilance  on  tiie 
part  of  Great  Britain  may  diminish,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  nambar 
of  human^bcings  actually  and  eventually  committed  to  slavery  in  CalMi 
and  Brazil,  still  a  large  number  must  and  do  escape  that  vigilance ;  tiie 
sufferings  of  these  latter  being  aggravated  both  on  the  coast  and  oa 
board  the  slaver. 

'  That  your  Memorialists  verily  believe  that  the  most,  if  not  the  odhf 
effectual  method  of  abolishing,  not  merely  the  slave-trade,  but  slaveryitaal 
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*^  b  eonnezicm  with  the  present  active  measures  adopted  by  the 
S'li^'Oiime&t  through  its  naval  force,  be  to  negociate  with  the  native 
tp^tet  of  Jfi'ica  to  allow  and  promote  the  free  emigration  of  their  sub' 
J^:  td$o  to  ransom  their  prisoners  of  war;  and  in  lieu  of  the  noxious 
*m1  gorged  slave-ship,  to  afford  the  victim  of  savage  cupidity  the  ac- 
^oounodation  of  a  ventilated  and  comfortable  British  emigrant  ship, 
^Ber^  providing  for  his  manumission,  and  changing  his  lot  ^ra  one  of 
P^n^etoal  slavery  to  the  happy  condition  of  a  free  christian  denizen  of  a 
WiA  colony/ 

The  West  India  Committee  in  London  has  the  same  goal 
lUfiuiljr  in  view^  thongh  more  cautious  in  the  development  of 
^^  meaning.  It  is  doubtless  deemed  safer  to  wait  till  the 
public  has  become  familiarised  with  the  idea,  by  the  ^  Times/ 
*  Spectator/  and  other  zealous  co-workers.  In  a  ^  memorandum' 
P^ented  to  government,  October  25th,  and  signed  Charles 
CiTe,  chairman,  the  West  India  Committee  state  :~^ 

'  Hit  committee  have  for  many  years  urged  in  vain  the  necessity  of 
KHBoving  every  kind  of  restriction  upon  immigration  into  the  colonies. 
Ibey  once  more  respectfully  repeat  their  claim  for  perfect  freedom  of 
nterooarsey  and  for  the  right  of  hiring  labourers  wherever  they  can  be 
tAnd  wilUng  to  enter  into  their  service.  Without  an  abundant  supply 
<tf  free  labour  it  is  impossible  to  contend  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
<kYes.  In  order  to  secure  that  abundance  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to 
Pmui  emigration  from  Africa ;  it  must  be  openly  and  zealously  encouraged. 
ftr  that  purpose,  the  committee  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
^fitased  to  employ  a  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  suppression  of 
^  daoe-trade ;  and,  instead  of  shrinking  with  timid  apprehension  before 
^hold  defiance  and  calumnies  of  the  slave-trader,  that  they  will  use  all 
^  influence  to  substitute  free  emigration  f!  !J  for  his  cruel  traffic* 

And — *  Tliey  beg  leave  now  to  declare  their  conviction,  that  the  West 
India  colonies  cannot  be  maintained  in  cultivation,  without  a  differential 
doty  of  at  least  10s.  per  cwt.  on  slave-grown  sugar,  to  be  continued  for 
iQch  a  period  as  shall  enable  them  to  be  fully  supplied  with  labour.' 

Jacob  Omnium,  the  famous  correspondent  (?)  of  the  London 
'Times/  who,  as  a  cool  bystander  and  consummate  artist^  can 
furnish  picturesque  delineations  of  Irish  distress  and  mismanage- 
ment, and  with  equal  force  and  skill,  in  the  character  of  an 
actor  and  a  sufferer,  can  both  describe  and  defend  the  some- 
what parallel  condition  of  the  planters ;  who  can  prove,  by  the 
example  of  Cuba,  (with  the  intimate  horrors  of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  has,  in  a  single  graphic  letter,  made  the  British  public 
painfully  familiar),  that  absenteeism  is  a  becoming  and  con- 
venient practice ;  seeing,  that  even  in  that  pattern  colony,  none 
but  embarrassed  planters  descend  to  residence,  and  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs ;  this  doughty  champion  of 
the  West  Indians  complains,  not  in  joke,  but  in  sober  earnest, 
that  Lord  Grey  only  permits  the  colonists  to  get  free  labour 
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where  they  can^  at  their  own  expense.     He,  too,  demands 
protecting  duties,  until  the  planters  have  secured  an  abun 
supply  of  labour,  and  until  the  wages  of  the  negroes  are  red 
to  a  shilling  a  day. 

We  now  understand  what  the  planters  mean  by  free  '  ii 
gration/  its  sources,  and  mode  of  supply.  Let  us  next  inc 
in  what  condition  the  immigrants  are  placed,  on  landing  in 
colonies.  About  a  year  ago.  Earl  Grey  framed  and  sent  01 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  the  '  heads  of  an  ordinal 
for  regulating  the  labour  of  immigrants.  These  '  heads ' 
be  found  in  the  *  Anti-Slavery  Reporter'  for  February,  1 
In  conformity  with  them,  the  authorities  of  Trinidad,  Guiana, 
Mauritius,  have  framed  laws  justly  characterized  as  *  Bon 
Ordinances;'  and  similar  laws  will  doubtless  be  enacte 
every  colony  intending  to  embark  in  this  'free  labour'  sp 
lation.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bondage  ordin 
of  Mauritius,  which  we  copy  from  the  '  Anti-Slavery  Repoi 
for  December  last.  It  is  long,  but  every  sentence  is  fa 
meaning,  and  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  : — 

'  I.  It  is  enacted,  that  the  term  '  new  immigrant'  is  to  apply  t 
Indians  who  have  been  imported  into  Mauritius  since  the  15 
January,  1842,  on  whom  the  government  bounty  has  been 
The  act  is,  therefore,  to  be  retrospective,  and  will  bring  undc 
operation  the  survivors  of  some  70,000  Coolies,  who  were  imp 
before  it?  enactment. 

'  2.  No  '  new  male  immigrant'  arriving  after  the  1st  of  May,  1 
shall  have  a  right  to  a  return  passage  to  India,  unless  he  accom 
'  five  years'  industrial  residence '  in  Mauritius,  that  is,  unlea 
serves  a  '  sugar  planter,'  under  a  '  stamped  agreement,'  for 
period.  In  reference  to  those  who  arrived  previously  to  the  ] 
May,  1847,  it  is  required  that,  if  they  be  not  already  in  the  en 
of  a  sugar  planter,  they  must  enter  his  service  for  the  remaj 
period  of  the  five  years,  under  a  stamped  agreement.  In  every 
the  agreements  must  be  renewed  year  by  year,  and  bear  a  tax,  « 
is  thus  regulated.  For  each  engagement  of  an  immierant  a 
fourteen  years — first  year  £1  ;  second  year,  10s. ;  third  year, 
fourth  year,  6s. ;  and  fifth  year,  4s.  For  each  immigrant  froa 
to  fourteen  years  old,  one  half  of  the  foregoing  sums. 

'  3.  No  male  immigrant,  aged  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  arr 
at  Mauritius  after  the  publication  of  the  ordinance,  may  engage 
self  otherwise  than  with  a  sugar  planter  for  one  year. 

'  4.  In  reference  to  immigrants  in  the  colony,  at  the  time  o 
publication  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  they  do  not  t 
with  enter  the  service  of  a  sugar  planter,  under  a  stamped  en^ 
ment,  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  monthly  poW-iiLX, payable  in  mdt 
of  4s.,  if  he  be  fourteen  years  old  and  upwards  ;  if  under  fou: 
and  above  ten  years  old,  28.;   and  erery  new  immigranty  w 
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^gagement  terminates  on  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
shall  pay  2d.  per  day  for  every  day  of  the  month  he  remains  without 
engagement  with  a  sugar  planter;  and  should  he  not  re-engage  with 
a  sugar  planter,  then  he  must  pay  the  monthly  poll-tax  in  advance. 

'  4.  Every  male  immigrant  who  terminates  bis  engagement  with 
a  sugar  planter  by  regular  notice,  or  leaves  his  employment  for  a 
longer  period  than  fourteen  days,  shall  reimburse  the  planter  the 
amount  of  the  stamp  corresponding  with  the  period  he  had  to  serve, 
or  the  time  of  his  absence.  In  the  case  of  absence,  the  immigrant 
may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  '  deserter.' 

To  give  effect  to  these  enactments  the  most  stringent  regulations 
are  to  be  enforced  against  all  persons  who  shelter,  lodge,  or  hire 
immigrants,  or  who  do  not  make  exact  returns  accordmg  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ordinance.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  obedience,  domiciliary  visits  mny  be  made  at  any  time,  so 
that,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  immigrants,  no  place  will  be 
secure  from  the  intrusion  of  government  agents. 

'  5.  Every  '  new  immigrant '  must  possess  a  ticket  by  which  he 
can  be  identified,  which  he  is  bound  to  exhibit  to  any  magistrate, 
or  other  public  officer,  requiring  it,  or  on  the  demand  of  all  other 
parties  interested,  together  with  the  last  monthly  receipt  for  the  poll- 
tax,  if  he  be  not  in  the  employ  of  a  sugar  planter ;  and  in  default  of 
so  doing,  he  may  be  detained  until  he  produce  satisfactory  proof  that 
he  has  paid  the  tax,  and  be  sent  to  the  quarter  where  he  is  registered, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordinance. 

'  6.  Every  new  immigrant  found  in  a  district  where  he  has  no  resi- 
dence, or  in  a  house  or  dwelling,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
may,  if  he  does  not  produce  his  monthly  receipt,  be  arrested  without 
order  or  warrant,  provided  he  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  will 
treat  him  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance. 

'  7.  All  sums  due  from  immigrants  for  the  monthly  tax,  may  be 
recovered  summarily,  and  all  fines  on  account  of  absence  may  be 
retained  by  the  employers ;  or  in  default  of  payment,  the  immigrant 
shall  be  imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  a  time  equal  to  a  day's 
imprisonment  for  each  sixpence  due  by  him. 

*  8.  In  case  of  absence  from  service,  the  immigrant  not  only  to  for- 
feit his  rations  and  wages,  but  to  be  compelled  to  pay  his  employer  a 
sum  for  each  day's  absence,  equal  to  the  wages  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive.  The  absent  days  also  to  be  made  good  in  com- 
pletion of  the  dve  years'  industrial  residence. 

*9.  All  immigrants  who  have  performed  their  five  years'  industrial 
residence  with  a  sugar  planter,  or  who  have  paid  the  monthly  poll- 
tax  for  that  period,  to  be  entitled  to  a  passport,  which  will  guarantee 
them  a  free  passage  to  India;  but  no  immigrant  will  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  colony  in  the  intermediate  time,  without  obtaining  a  pass- 
port, for  which  he  must  pay  £6,  if  he  has. been  one  year  in  the  colony ; 
£4.  lOs.,  if  he  has  been  two  years  ;  £3,  if  he  has  been  three  years  ; 
and  £1.  10s.,  if  he  has  been  four  years. 
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'  A  variety  of  vexatious  rules  are  established  in  reference  to  regis 
tration,  certificates,  tickets,  and  monthly  receipts'  which  will  reduce 
the  immigrants  to  a' complete  state  of  vassalage.  They  cannot  mov 
in  any  direction  without  liability  to  be  apprehended ;  they  canno 
lodge  a  single  night  in  any  house  but  they  must  be  reported.  1 
found  out  of  the  district  without  their  tickets  or  receipts,  they  roa; 
be  arrested ;  and  the  moment  their  engagements  with  a  sugar  plante 
ceases,  they  are  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  poll-tax.  The 
cannot  leave  the  colony  for  any  reason,  however  urgent,  even  at  thei 
own  expense,  without  paying  heavily  for  a  passport.' 

If  it  be  constitutional  for  any  minister  of  state,  without  th 
knowledge  or  consent  of  parliament,  thus  to  re-enact  a  state  c 
bond-service,  as  coercive  as  slavery  itself,  for  the  period  of  it 
duration ;  for  what  have  the  people  of  this  country  paid  th 
twenty  millions'  compensation  ?  It  is  palpable  that  under  sac 
a  code  of  regulations,  the  Coolie  or  African  immigrant  is  a  slav 
for  five  years  at  least.  He  is  the  bond-slave  of  the  planters,  a 
a  body,  if  not  of  any  particular  planter.  And  will  any  sane  an 
honest  man  contend  that  an  ignorant  African  can  be  made  t 
comprehend,  before  liis  embarkation,  first,  what  is  the  value  < 
his  proposed  remuneration,  in  proportion  to  his  means  of  sub 
sistence,  in  the  British  colonies;  secondly,  the  amount  an 
nature  of  services  to  be  rendered  by  him  ;  and  thirdly,  the  con 
plicated  details  of  the  regulations  framed  to  restrict  his  fire 
agency,  and  to  compel  him,  by  effectual  coercion  administere 
by  the  government,  to  work  five  years  for  the  planters,  and  fc 
them  only  ?  Yet,  coolly  observes  Lord  Grey,  *  The  manner  ( 
conducting  the  service  must  afford  an  absolute  and  indispntabi 
security  against  any  immigrants  being  taken  without  their  fr< 
consent,  obtained  bv  fair  and  well  founded  statements.'  Tl 
British  government  is  known  on  every  part  of  the  coast  i 
Africa,  and  probably  throughout  its  whole  vast  interior,  as  tl 
opponent  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  Faith  in  this  chani< 
teristic  is  to  be  the  bait  of  the  immigration  trap.  Such  pw 
deluded  wretches  as  are  taken,  whether  with  their  own  coi 
sent,  or  by  an  arrangement  with  their  chiefs  and  '  beadsmen 
will,  on  reaching  the  colonies,  find  themselves  reduced  to  a  coi 
dition  of  severe  bond-service ;  they  will  be  defrauded,  oppresse 
decimated  by  disease  and  neglect,  without  the  imperial  goven 
ment  having  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  aftbrd  them  adeqoat 
protection,  or  even  to  secure  them  their  stipulated  pittance  * 
remuneration.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  immigrants  at  present  i 
the  West  Indies,  the  scanty  sur>iving  remnant  of  60,000  Irit 
Germans,  Chinese,  natives  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  Indii 
Coolies,  and  Africans,  who  have  been  imported  thither  with: 
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the  last  twelve  years.  We  regard  the  whole  projected  arrange- 
meut  as  a  vile  prostitution  of  the  power  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  government. 

Another  feature  of  the  immigration  scheme  is  its  injustice  to 
every  other  class  in  the  colonies^  except  that  section  of  the 
planters  who  are  the  most  oppressive^  and  the  least  enterprising. 
This  has  been  illustrated  by  an  influential  contemporary^  by  a 
reference  which  our  manufacturing  population  will  readily 
understand : — 

'  The  importation  of  labourers  into  our  sugar  colonies  has  been 
sedulously  presented  to  the  free- trade  public  as  the  removal  of  a  re- 
striction on  colonial  agriculture  and  commerce.  Many  have  been 
induced  to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  free-trade  doc- 
trines. This  view  of  the  subject  is  completely  illusory.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  proposal  to  convey  a  large  body  of  Irish  labourers, 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish  or  county  rates,  to  work  in  our  flax  and 
woollen  mills  at  wages  less  than  the  market  price,  and  under  inden- 
tures for  6ve  years,  the  terms  of  w^hich  must  also  be  enforced  by  a 
magistracy  and  police,  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  public  ?  Would 
such  a  system  work  ?  Even  if  labour  happened  to  be  scarce  and  dear, 
would  such  a  mode  of  supply  be  a  legitimate  carrying  out  of  free- 
trade  principles?  Yet  this  is  just  what  the  planter  and  West  India 
merchant  demand,  and  what  Lord  Grey  concedes.' — The  '  Leeds 
Mercury/  Nov.  27,  1847. 

But  the  arrangement  is  even  more  iniquitous  and  more 
unwise  than  is  here  represented.  Colonial  taxation,  greatly 
augmented  for  immigration  purposes,  falls  heaviest  on  the  very 
class  whose  labour  '  immigration  ^  is  intended  to  cheapen.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  letters  to  the  '  Economist,'  already  quoted,  shows 
that  the  imported  provisions  chiefly  used  by  the  labouring 
classes,  are  taxed  in  Jamaica  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent.  This, 
he  justly  observes,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  products  jof 
the  negro  grounds,  tends  to  encourage  the  native  peasantry  to 
forsake  the  estates,  and  become  independent  cultivators.  In 
Guiana  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  labourers  is  still  more  severe. 
Taxes  are  imposed,  not  solely  for  revenue,  but  with  the  design 
of  suppressing  every  industrial  effort  of  the  negroes,  except  that 
of  working  for  the  planter,  on  the  planter's  own  terms.  The 
latest  tax  ordinance  of  this  colony  is  a  curiosity  in  legislation, 
which  we  would  gladly  expose,  but  it  would  be  too  long  an 
episode;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  unscrupulous  colonial  magistracy 
and  executive,  to  carry  its  provisions  into  full  eff*ect ;  otherwise, 
the  liberties  of  the  ransomed  population  would  not  be  worth  a 
montVs  purchase. 
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We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  moral  objections  to  the 
immigration  scheme.  We  have  no  space  to  comment  on  the 
evils  that  have  arisen^  and  needs  must  arise,  from  the  impor- 
tation of  a  large  excess  of  males,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
elements  of  demoralization  into  a  communityjust  emerging  from 
heathenism,  and  the  debasing  influences  of  slavery. 

Let  us  briefly  revert  to  the  subject  in  its  economical  aspect. 
Cultivation  by  free  and  by  slave  labour  are  contrasted  systems, 
constituted  on  entirely  opposite  principles.  The  principle  of 
the  one  is  the  employment  of  the  animal  strength  of  masses 
of  human  beings ;  the  other  works  by  the  strength  of  beasts 
and  by  mechanical  appliances,  governed  by  human  intelligence, 
and  aided  by  the  least  possible  use  of  the  mere  physical  strength 
of  man.  It  is  the  contest  of  the  hoe  in  the  hands  of  degraded 
human  beings  under  the  stimulus  of  the  whip ;  with  the  plough 
and  the  steam-engine  directed  by  the  mind,  rather  than  the 
hands  of  man,  under  the  stimulus  of  reward.  The  free  labour 
system  in  the  British  colonies  has  not  yet  had  time  to  supersede 
slave  labour  methods,  and  to  develope  its  own  native  energies, 
yet  how  much  has  it  already  accomplished?  The  number  of 
labourers  withdrawn  from  estate  labour,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
free  choice,  and  from  various  causes,  many  of  them  highly  laud- 
able, is  doubtless  great ;  yet  we  have  seen  that  in  those  colonies, 
when  the  proprietors  are  generally  resident,  the  exportable  pro- 
duce has  rather  increased  than  lessened.  This  increased  pro- 
duction has  been  eflected  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  a  dimi- 
nished number  of  labourers.  Now,  as  those  who  have  left 
plantation  labour  are  mostly  well  employed  in  other  ways,  their 
labours  are  a  clear  addition  to  the  general  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. This,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  results  of 
labour  explain  the  very  obvious  fact,  that  thp  whole  popula- 
tion is  subsisting  in  a  state  of  far  higher  comfort  than  under 
the  old  system.  Now  the  kind  of  labour  that  is  sought  to 
be  introduced  into  the  colonies,  will  perpetuate  the  worst  econo- 
mical vices  of  slave  culture.  The  '  immigrants'  will  be  perfectly 
unskilled,  incapable  of  handling  any  implement  but  the  hoe, 
limited  to  a  particular  employment  for  five  years,  with  the 
merely  nominal  privilege  of  being  able  to  eflect  an  occasional 
change  of  masters,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  bondage, 
they  will  be  replaced  by  other  new  '  immigrants ;'  and  so  in  a 
vicious  circle  the  planter  will  carry  on  his  cultivation,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  unskilled,  ill-paid,  discontented,  and  ineffective 
labourers.  Such  labour,  also,  from  its  transient  nature,  will  be 
both  more  costly  and  far  less  efiective  than  slave  labour.  Even 
should  it  compete  with  the  slave  trade,  the  Spaniard  and  Ame- 
rican will  yet  beat  the  British  planter  with  his  own  weapons.  The 
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following  statement  occurs  in  a  petition  just  forwarded  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  colony  of  Deme- 
rara: — 

'  In  addition  to  the  supply  of  slaves  which  are  now  received  by 
those  countries  from  Africa,  the  planters  in  Cuba,  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spanis  government,  are  introducing 
labourers  from  the  East,  under  contrac  extending  to  periods  of  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  at  a  rate  of  hire  scarcely  more  than  a  fraction  of 
that  which  is  paid  to  immigrants  in  British  Guiana.' 

Those,  therefore,  who  sanction  the  measures  of  Lord  Grey  nxust 
prepare  themselves  for  new  exigencies  of  the  planters,  new  de- 
mands upon  the  government,  and  new  concessions  of  the  colo- 
nial minister,  until  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
the  consolidated  Slave  Trade  Act,  are  virtually,  if  not  formally, 
repealed. 

It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the  colonies  have,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  been  visited  by  severe  droughts,  some  of  them  for 
a  succession  of  seasons.  Mr.  Price,  of  Jamaica,  in  the  evidence 
already  referred  to,  says  that  he  has  seen  labourers  working  at 
the  rate  of  threepence  a-day,  in  consequence  of  the  small  de- 
mand for  their  services  during  protracted  drought.  In  refer- 
ence to  Guiana,  where  the  want  of  labour  is  alleged  to  be  the 
most  severely  felt.  Governor  Light  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  one  of  his  despatches  : — 

*  The  long- continued  drought  has  so  arrested  the  labour  of  the  estates, 
that  in  general  there  is  little  employment  for  hands»  On  estates  whose 
means  are  not  embarrassed,  labour  is  created  in  various  ways ;  but  where 
means  are  limited,  the  object  of  the  attorneys  and  managers  is  to  save  use^ 
less  expenditure ;  labour  is  there  reduced  to  its  minimum ;  amongst  other 
causes  of  complaint,  that  of  not  being  allowed  to  earn  a  double  task  was 
expressed.* 

According  to  a  provision  in  Lord  Grey's  model  bondage  ordi- 
nance, the  planter  can,  at  any  time,  terminate  his  engagement 
with  *  immigrants'  by  a  month's  notice.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
drought,  or  of  a  panic,  or  on  the  failure  of  the  health  of  the  immi- 
grant, the  latter  will  be  liable  to  be  mercilessly  sent  adrift  to 
shift  for  himself.  In  the  case  of  immigrants  too  weak,  or  too 
vicious,  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  coercion,  the  same  result 
will  ensue,  and  they  will  be  turned  loose  to  prey  upon  the  com- 
munity. Such  are  the  results,  on  a  limited  scale,  now  dis- 
played in  the  West  Indies,  and  we  shudder  to  contemplate  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  same  frightful  evils. 

The  immigration  scheme  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  Mauritius,  a 
colony  which  has  had  the  opportunity  of  importing  cheaper 
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labour  from  India^  than  it  will  be  possible  for  the  West  ladies 
to  obtain  from  Africa.  At  the  date  of  emancipation,  that  colony 
had  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  slaves.  The  planters  found 
it  irksome  to  deal  with  labourers  who  could  make  their  own 
bargains.  An  immigration  cry  was  successfully  raised,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  Mauritius  had,  at  the 
close  of  1846,  imported  90,216  Coolies  from  British  India. 
What  have  been  the  consequences  ?  In  the  appendix  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  for  1847  (p.  107),  we  find 
the  following  abstract  of  official  statements : — 

'  From  a  report  of  the  governor.  Sir  W.  Gomm,  it  appears  that. 
although  the  emancipated  negroes,  in  1838,  amounted  to  61,000,  he 
does  not  think  there  are  more  in  the  colony  than  40,000  at  present.  He 
attributes  the  frightful  decrease  principally  to  the  disparity  of  the 
sexes,  intemperance,  and  epidemic  diseases.  He  represents  them  as 
not  being  '  a  stirring  or  ambitious  class  of  the  community  ;  manifestly 
the  reverse ;'  yet  well-conducted,  and  seldom  guilty  of  crime.  It 
would  appear,  also,  that  there  is  a  '  growing  respect  among  them  for 
the  ties  of  marriage,  baptism  of  their  children,  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  and  approved  trustworthiness  in  select  employ- 
ments, and  readiness  to  contribute  with  their  means  to  useful  under- 
takings.' With  the  exception  of  from  4.000  to  6,000  still  eonneeied  wiik 
estates,  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating  lands  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence,  or  for  the  markets,  which,  in  consequence,  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables. 

'  The  Mauritian  negro  is  wholly  averse  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
engagements  to  labour,  which  they  say  are  only  slavery  over  again ; 
they  say  the  planters  would  never  pay  their  wages  regularly,  tmd 
they  instance  the  trouble  the  Indians  have  had  to  sulnnit  to,  in  order  to  sham 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  payments  every  month.  *  They  are/ 
says  one  of  the  magistrates  best  acquainted  with  them,  *  quiet,  docile, 
and  industrious  ;  their  morals  are  much  improved,  many  of  them  are 
married,  and  all  show  great  desire  to  get  their  children  christened ; 
they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  munificent  act  of  the  British  nation, 
and  are  very  grateful  for  it,  being  good  and  loyal  subjects.' ' — pp. 
349—357. 

What  a  contrast  is  here  presented  to  the  state  of  the  West 
India  Colonies !  If,  in  connexion  with  this,  we  consider  the 
mortality  among  the  Indians,  amounting  to  twelve  per  cent. 
per  annum,  their  frightful  demoralization,  from  disparity  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  and  their  generally  oppressed  and 
suffering  condition,  we  arc  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
emancipation  in  Mauritius  is  a  failure,  and  that  the  present 
state  of  that  colony  is  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it  Such  are  the  fruits  of  '  immigration.*  The  imported 
Coolies  have  cost  the  colony  little  less  than  a  million  sterlings 
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besides  their  wages,  and  have  displaced  the  emancipated  popu- 
lation, en  masse.  Still,  deducting  the  labour  so  driven  out  of 
the  market,  there  has  been  a  great  addition  to  the  available 
amount  of  labour,  and  the  export  of  sugar  has  increased  from 
456,546  cwts.,  in  1831,  to  845,304  cwts.,  in  1846.  But  this 
show  of  prosperous  results  illustrates  the  homely  proverb  about 
'buying  gold  too  dear/  In  a  recent  communication  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  Mauritius  Association,  in  London,  observes:  'The 
fact  is  but  too  palpable,  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the 
Mauritius  has  not  been  profitable ;  all  who  have  been  engaged 
therein,  and  all  who  have  given  credit  to  the  planter,  have  sunk 
their  capital ;  each  year  calls  for  fresh  advances,  and  all  becomes 
absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex/  This  document 
bears  the  signatures  of  Beid,  Irving,  and  Co.,  and  other  houses, 
once  of  immense  wealth,  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  con- 
nexion with  Mauritius.  We  entirely  agree  in  the  following 
observations  of  the  '  Leeds  Mercury ' : — 

'  Immigration  has  bad  a  fair  trial  in  the  Mauritius  ;  and  there,  as 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  foreseen,  it  has  ruined 
almost  everybody  connected  with  the  island,  and  has  brought  things 
to  such  a  crisis,  that  government  has  been  compelled  to  step  in  and 
guarantee  the  importation  of  rice,  and  also  to  lend  money  to  the 
planters,  on  the  security  of  their  crops,  to  prevent  the  general  aban« 
donment  of  cultivation  from  the  sheer  exhaustion  of  capital.  Every 
theoretical  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  a  forced  and  artifi- 
cial immigration  to  the  West  Indies  has  been  exemplified  in  Mauritius, 
which  has  been  not  merely  brought  to  the  brink,  but  plunged  into 
the  gulf  of  ruin,  by  a  policy  precisely  identical. 

•The  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  colonies  on  such  a  scheme  is  no 
light  matter.  The  experiment  is  not  one  that  can  be  tried,  and  then 
abandoned,  if  it  fails.  Let  it  be  tried  on  such  a  scale  as  Lord  Grey 
and  the  planters  contemplate,  and  these  consequences  inevitably 
ensue  : — the  colonies  will  be  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  taxation 
and  debt,  and  their  present  predial  population — the  most  skilled  and 
effective  tropical  labourers  in  the  world — will  have  been  driven  (as 
in  Mauritius),  by  an  unnatural  and  artificial  competition,  to  forsake 
plantation  labour,  and  to  become  petty  independent  cultivators. 
Under  such  circumstances  of  hopeless  disadvantage,  of  his  own 
creating  (with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the  government),  the  British 
planter  will  have  to  meet  the  unrestricted  competition  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  policy  of  Lord  Grey  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  colonies, 
and,  so  far  as  human  means  can  tend,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery.' 

In  the  course  of  the  researches  into  official  documents,  which 
our  present  inquiry  has  rendered  necessary,  we  have  been  pain- 
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fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Office^  once  the 
fountain  of  protection  and  succour  to  the  black  population  of 
the  colonies^  is  now  in  league  with  the  West  India  committee 
of  planters  and  merchants^  in  London,  against  the  liberties  and 
interests  both  of  the  emancipated  and  of  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation. The  legislatures  of  Jamaica^  and  several  of  the  other 
colonies,  manifest  an  improving  tone.  Very  many  of  the  resi- 
dent planters  are,  it  is  evident,  becoming  reconciled  to  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  its  vast  social  and  individual  bencBts,  and  its 
innumerable  compensating  advantages.  The  worst  measures 
that  have  been  recently  adopted  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
have  been  suggested,  and  even  pressed  upon  them  by  secretaries 
Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Grey.  We  trust  the  present  noble 
incumbent  will  find  that  the  old  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  British 
people  is  not  dead,  though  it  appears  to  be  dormant ;  and  that 
the  voices  of  the  popular  constituencies  will  yet  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  justice  and  humanity. 

In  this  confidence  we  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  but 
shall  recur  to  it  again  and  again,  as  we  plainly  perceive  the 
signs  of  a  reaction,  against  which  every  honest  and  enlightened 
Englishman  should  steadily  set  his  face.  It  may  suit  the  temper 
and  policy  of  Earl  Grey  and  other  officials,  to  tamper  with  the 
liberty  and  social  interests  of  our  colonial  peasantry;  but  a 
different  spirit  prevails  throughout  the  nation.  Let  the  people 
once  feel  that  there  is  serious  danger,  and  no  ministry  on  earth 
will  be  able  to  resist  their  might.  The^  have  willed  the  de- 
struction of  slavery — aye,  and  paid  for  it,  too — and  they  will 
not  be  defrauded.  They  are  beginning  to  be  suspicious ;  and 
unless  our  rulers  are  wise,  the  alarm-bell  will  speedily  be 
sounded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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A».T.  VI. — 1.  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Christian  Theology,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  be/ore  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1832,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by 
John  Bampton,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  By  R.  D.  Hampden, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Introduction. 
London:  Fellowes.     1837. 

2.  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent.     By  the  Same.     1834. 

3.  The  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine — October,  November,  December, 
1847 — Article, '  Hints  towards  a  History  of  Puseyism ;  and  Jan- 
uary,  1848 — Article,  *  The  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  without 
reserve* 

4.  A  Concise  History  of  the  Hampden  Controversy,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1832  to  the  present  time:  mth  all  the  Documents  which 
have  been  published,  and  a  brief  Examination  of  the  '  Bamptcn  Lee- 
tures*  for  1832,  and  of  the  'Observations  on  Dissent,*  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  late  mutiny  among  the  chaplains  which  still  threatens  con- 
sequences more  serious  than  that  of  the  Nore,  and  which  has 
been  put  down  by  the  national  commander  in  a  style  so  truly 
English,  and  so  satisfactory  to  all  but  the  mutineers  themselves, 
ought  not  to  pass  without  suggesting  some  practical  hints  for 
bettering  the  public  service,  and  preventing  similar  disturb- 
ances in  future.  Faction  on  board  has  been  repressed,  order 
upon  deck,  at  least,  has  been  restored,  for  the  time,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  and  the  decisive  tone  of  our  tart  and  tight 
little  captain;  but  the  spirit  of  disaflFection  is  not  gone;  it  is 
as  strong  as  ever;  it  will  gather  strength  and  bide  its  time. 
We  may  not  always  have  so  thorough  a  protestant,  nor  so  skilful 
a  pilot,  at  the  helm ;  it  may,  therefore,  now  be  advisable  to 
review  the  whole  movement,  and  the  mismanagement  that  may 
have  given  rise  to  it ;  for,  assuredly,  if  there  existed  any  secret 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers,  or  a  section  of  them,  to 
change  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  veer  round  towards  Rome, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  a-head,  and  in  case  of  any  further 
plots  to  get  the  command  of  the  vessel  into  false  hands,  or  put 
her  back  to  the  port  she  left  three  centuries  ago,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  turn  the  disaffected  officers  ashore,  with  their  full  dis- 
charge.    We  cannot  see  why  we  could  not  hold  on  our  course, 
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and  prosecute  one  voyage  successfully^  and  perchance  more 
peacefully^  without  their  assistance. 

To  dismiss  all  metaphors^  and  come  at  once  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affair,  we  beg  to  observe,  there  are  three  distinct 
subjects  which  it  brings  before  the  British  public. 

The  Jint  is  the  personal  question  relating  to  Dr.  Hamp- 
den. Has  there  been  any  just  or  plausible  ground  for  the 
opposition  which  has  been  manifested  against  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopal  bench  ? 

Secondly, — In  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  his  case,  the 
jostlings  and  collisions  between  church  and  state,  the  assertion 
of  prerogative  and  the  pleadings  of  conscience,  the  firmness  of 
the  minister  and  the  insolence  of  the  dignitaries ;  may  it  not  be 
asked,  and  ought  it  not  to  be  considered,  whether  the  present 
mode  of  bishop-making  is  either  the  best  for  the  country,  the 
best  for  the  church,  or  the  best  that  can  be  attained?  and — 

Thirdly, — In  reference  to  the  abstract  or  general  question  of 

a  state-church — does  the  late  ecclesiastical  rebellion  afford  anv 

• 

light  to  guide  the  public  mind,  or  any  aid  towards  the  settlement 
of  a  question  at  present  so  much  discussed  ?  Do  not  recent  events 
fairly  raise  this  important  question — Shall  we  continue  the  sys- 
tem which  occasions  such  unseemly  and  disgraceful  convulsions 
both  of  church  and  state,  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  dis- 
solve this  old  and  cumbrous  connexion,  and  to  leave  each  to  its' 
own  free  and  independent  action?  To  each  of  these  points  we 
shall  direct  our  observations,  as  concisely  as  the  importance  of 
the  several  topics  will  admit. 

First,  we  propose  to  review  the  case  of  ,Dr.  Hampden,  now 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  as  between  him  and  his  brethren.  Every 
honest  man  who  forms  a  part  of  the  great  jury  of  the  nation, 
and  wishes  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal emeule,  must  look  deeper  than  the  newspapers,  and  extend 
his  inquiries  beyond  the  date  of  Archbishop  Harcourt's  death. 
Let  him  recall  facts  which  have  been  notorious  enough  at  Ox- 
ford since  the  year  1832,  and  he  will  perceive  at  once,  that  Dr. 
Hampden  has  been  a  marked  man  from  the  publication,  or 
even  before  the  publication,  of  the  '  Bampton  Lectures.'  We 
may  even  go  a  step  further  and  say,  it  is  patent  now,  that  irre- 
spective of  Dr.  Hampden,  or  any  other  truly  protestant  divine, 
that  might  have  been  selected  for  the  late  vacancy,  the  secret 
and  settled  purpose  of  recovering  to  the  church  the  real  electkm 
of  her  bishops,  dates  prior  to  Lord  Melbourne's  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  regius  professorship ;  and  is  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  Puseyism,  and  the  scheme  for  unprotestantixing 
the  church  of  England.  There  the  project  of  abolishing  the 
conyS  d'&ire  took  its  rise,  with  the  few  men,  or  the  individual 
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man,  by  whom  the  purpose  was  formed^  of  secretly  and  gra- 
dually making  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  apostate  daugh- 
ter to  her  lawful  mother.  Of  all  the  steps  yet  taken^  or 
attempted  to  be  taken,  for  effecting  this  end,  none  have  been 
80  bold,  none  so  likely  to  prove  efficient ;  and,  therefore,  none 
taken  with  more  profound  insight  into  the  issues  of  things,  than 
this  first  attempt  to  checkmate  the  power  of  a  protestant  sove- 
reign, and  over-rule  her  government  by  clerical  dictation.  The 
plotting  parties  were,  probably,  not  the  remonstrant  bishops, 
save  and  eicept  always  the  blameless  Henry;  but  men  more  power- 
ful than  any  bishops,  who  stood  behind  their  episcopal  thrones, 
and  worked  the  springs. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1828  may  be  clearly  traced  the 
incipient  promptings  of  tractarianism.  Many  individual  clergy- 
men, from  time  to  time,  had  favoured  popish  doctrine,  and 
advocated  reconciliation  between  the  two  churches ;  but  about 
the  year  we  have  named,  Mr.  Rose  commenced  his  schemes  and 
measures.  It  was  singular  enough  that  he  should  have  en- 
countered in  controversy  the  very  person  who  has  since  given 
its  name  to  this  new  church-sect.  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Pusey,  had 
published,  in  1828,  a  work  on  the  rationalistic  theology  of 
Germany,  in  which  he  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  commended  Luther  as  its  great  instrument,  aud 
applauded  bis  coadjiitors  as  'a  noble  band,  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.'  He  even  went  the  length  of  expressing  his  regret, 
that  the  spirit  of  these  reformers  had  not  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop itself  in  the  German  church.  But  the  most  offensive 
portion  of  Mr.  Pusey's  volume  must  have  been  that  in  which  he 
expressed  his  approbation  of  Miiller's  words,  that  Uhefont,  the 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  the  communion  table,  were  the  four 
dumb  idols  of  the  church/  This  work  having  been  written  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  one  of  Mr.  Rose's  publications  on 
the  same  subject,  was  answered  by  a  very  bitter  letter  next 
year  from  that  gentleman.  This  was  succeeded  by  another 
volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pusey,  ably  defending  both  himself 
and  the  great  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In  this 
work  he  distinctly  announced  his  adherence  to  the  supreme  and 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible.  How  or  when  Mr.  Pusey  was 
converted  to  his  present  opinions,  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
explained.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  leaven  of  Mr.  Rose's  high 
church  and  anti-protestant  principles  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  began  to  manifest  itself  in  other  minds.  All  the 
symptoms  we  need  not  and  cannot  name  : — 

'  The  society  at  Oriel  College  was  at  that  period  (1831),  of  a  pecu- 
liarly interesting  character.     Dr.  Whately  had  just  become  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Dublin ;  Dr.  Pusey  had  gradually  laid  aside  neology,  and 
was  commencing  that  course  of  reaction  which  has  finally  led  him  to 
his  present  position  ;  Mr.  Newman  was  following  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  too  celebrated  Blanco  While  was  hurrying  on  with 
rapid  strides  towards  that  state  of  scepticism  in  which  he  died.     A 
society  with  such  members,  boasling  the  piety  and  poetry  of  a  Keble, 
he  logical  precision  and  metaphysical  acuteness  of  a  Hampden,  and 
presided  over  by  so  distinguished  a  prelate   as  Dr.  Copleston,  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  university; 
and  none  more  clearly  perceived  how  widely  its  distractions  were 
likely  to  compromise  the  peace  of  the  church  than  Dr.  Hampden 
himself,  when  he  was  called  upon,  in  1832,  to  preach  the  '  Bampton 
Lectures.*    It  would  seem  as  though  he  saw  the  germ  of  tractarianism 
developing  itself,  day  by  day;  the  dangers  which  it  threatened  ;  its 
reliance  on  forms ;  its  claim  of  powers  for  the  priesthood  more  than 
the  spirit  of  protestantism  warranted ;  its  new  and  strange  doctrines 
concerning  the  sacraments ;  its  longing  looks  towards  Rome;  and. 
above  all,  its  illiberality  of  spirit,  and  the  prostration  of  intellect 
which  it  required.     He  at  once  perceived  that  an  opportunity  was 
put  into  his  bands  of  neutralizing,  in  some  degree,  these  evils,  with- 
out entering  the  lists  as  a  controversialist ;  and  he  readily  availed 
himself  of  it.' — Concise  History,  p.  2. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's lectures  in  1832  operated  like  oil  upon  the  slumbering 
embers.  Then  again,  the  Reform  Bill  had  proved  gall  and 
wormwood  to  all  who  were  of  Mr.  Rose's  way  of  thinking,  and 
to  many  others  who  were  not  Romanizers  ;  for  it  seemed  only  the 
commencement  of  a  reforming  process,  already  pointing  towards 
the  church,  by  the  hint  of  the  noble  peer  who  had  warned  them  to 
set  their  house  in  order.  These  pregnant  signs  of  the  times  fully 
justified  the  fears  of  the  clergy,  and,  naturally  enough,  coun- 
selled self-preservation.  The  goodly  inheritance  on  which  they 
fed  was  not  to  be  tamely  surrendered  to  reforming  statesmen, 
and  the  developed  spirit  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors.  Some- 
thing was  to  be  done,  and  th<it  promptly,  for  the  saving  of  their 
house,  and  the  defeat  of  reformers. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  first  embryo  conclave  of  anti-reforming 
and  Romanizing  divines  met  in  the  rectory  of  Mr.  Rose,  at 
Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk.  We  believe  the  parties  known  to  be 
present  were  Palmer,  (lie  that  curses),  Froude,  Percival,  and 
Rose.  This  meeting  took  place  in  July  ;  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  an  association  was  formed  at  Oxford,  including, 
with  a  few  others,  Kcble  and  Newman.  At  this  meeting  the 
fatal  confederacy  against  the  protestantism  of  the  church  of 
England  was  formed,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  two  following 
articles : — 
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'  1*  The  maintenance  of  the  apostolic  succession  dogma^  out- 

wgcd  in  the  suppression  of  the  ten  Irish  bishoprics/ 
'2.  The  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  con- 

^^jei  only  by  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and 

tteir  delegates/ 

This  was  the  nucleus.      It  was  well  timed  for  the  party. 
The  clergy  were  everywhere    alarmed,  and  the  younger  men 
especially  began  to  fear,  that,  if  something  were   not   done^ 
their  reversionary  interests  were  not  worth  seven  years*  purchase. 
Those  who  cared  as  little  about  popery  as  protestantism,  but 
piously  looked    towards   the   livings,  fell  into   the    snare,  but 
were  not  admitted  into  the  secret.      A  resuscitation  of  high 
eharch-principles,  a  teaching  of  them  in  all  directions  through 
the  land,  might   overawe   the  people,  paralyse   the  reformers, 
and  save  '  the  church  of  our  fathers.'    Yes,  but  it  might  also 
do  something  more,  as  we  have  painfully  seen,  and  shall  yet 
«ee — and  more,  we  verily  believe,  than  most  of  the  men  origi- 
nally banded  in  the  conspiracy  ever  expected.     However,  let  us 
proceed  with  the  history. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Pusey  openly  abandoned  his  pro- 
teitant  principles,  and  joined  the  association — an  association 
iMmed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  all  men  to  worship 
those  four  dumb  idols  which  Mr.  Pusey  had  joined  Miiller  in 
eondemning. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
clerical  mind  in  our  richly  endowed  establishment,  need  not 
be  informed,  that  elements  abounded  everywhere  suitable  to 
sustain  and  spread  the  spirit  of  that  association.  Exclusive- 
ness,  sacerdotal  pretensions,  fondness  for  ceremonies,  pomps 
and  vestments,  assertion  of  sacramental  grace,  and  belief  in 
episcopal  inspiration,  were  elements  widely  spread,  predisposing 
many  for  the  purposes  of  the  association,  and  waiting  only  for 
a  nucleus  around  which  they  might  be  consolidated  and  com- 
bined into  a  body  having  movement  and  power. 

Welcome,  therefore,  to  many  a  heart,  old  as  well  as  young, 
were  the  tidings,  that  the  church  was  about  to  fortify  itself 
against  reforming  parliaments.  Whig  ministers,  and  encroach- 
ing sectaries  of  every  name.  The  scheme  advanced,  by  the 
aid  of  the  tracts  and  innumerable  other  publications,  beyond 
the  fondest  anticipations  of  the  conspirators.  It  roused  the 
clergy  throughout  the  land  to  resist  political  reform,  as  threaten- 
ing church  reform.  It  tended  to  the  glorification  of  the 
di^gy  as  the  exclusive  channels  of  Divine  grace,  to  the  under- 
mining of  protestant  principles,  the  spread  of  popery,  and  the 
leiival  of  traditionary  and  patristic  authority.  It  prostrated 
pmmte  and  individual  judgment  before  the  decision  of  'the 
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church/  meaning  not  the  fathers  of  the  English  church,  but 
those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  and  it  saved  the  temporal- 
ities^  at  least  for  a  iimCy  from  the  pruning  and  lopping  that 
had  been  threatened. 

One  of  the  early  measures,  by  skilfully  concealing  the  ulti- 
mate purpose,  secured  a  much  wider  co-operation  than  could 
have  been  expected.  It  was  an  address  to  the  archbishop, 
declaring  attachment  to  the  established  church,  signed  by 
7000  clergy,  and  230,000  heads  of  famiUes.  Thousands  set 
their  hands  to  this  document  who  knew  nothing,  and  suspected 
nothing,  of  the  real  hatred  to  all  protestant  principles,  by  which 
its  promoters  were  actuated,  and  the  destruction  of  which  they 
were  purposely  associated  to  promote.  But  the  secret  was 
kept  for  several  years,  while  the  anti-reforming,  and  unpro- 
testantizing  spirit  was  insidiously  spreading  itself  through  the 
colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford.  The  cry  was  : — The  church  is  in 
danger  !  and  the  salvation  of  it  depends  upon  the  clergy,  who 
are  solemnly  called  to  its  defence,  by  maintaining  those  doc- 
trines of  exclusive  sanctity,  authority,  and  grace,  which  will 
check  the  inroads  of  dissenters,  recover  the  people  to  their 
'  duly  authorized  teachers,^  and  neutraUze  the  plans  of  reform- 
ing statesmen.  But  the  principles  adopted  were  anti-protestant, 
and  the  weapons  seized  in  the  hour  of  peril,  were  from  Rome's 
armoury. 

The  party  had  now  entered  upon  a  large  and  bold  project, 
encompassed  with  perils,  and  full  of  difficulties.  To  prosecute 
it  successfully  demanded  no  ordinary  measure  of  courage,  sub* 
tlety,  and  talent.  The  persons  who  took  the  lead  were  un- 
doubtedly men  of  superior  learning  and  ability,  but  then  they 
were  fanatical,  and  like  all  fanatics,  though  most  sincere,  yet 
not  calm  enough,  or  not  conscientious  enough,  to  perceive,  that 
the  prosecution  of  their  plans  involved  flagrant  dishonesty  both 
to  the  country  and  the  church,  whose  servants  they  were,  and 
whose  hire  they  received.  Yet,  blind  to  the  treason  and  im- 
morality of  their  project,  they  continued  to  print  and  post 
themselves  promoters  of  Boman  dogmas,  and  haters  of  the 
Reformation. 

Dr.  Hampden  was  known  as  the  decided  opponent  of  all 
the  principles  involved  in  the  enterprise.  He  was  not  the 
only  man  they  had  reason  to  fear,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  their  opponents.  His  influence  must,  therefore,  be 
destroyed.  He  must  be  a  mark  for  the  dagger  of  the  moral 
assassin.  His  lectures  were  marvellously  adapted  to  the  tim^ 
and  the  movement.  Had  he  known  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
conspirators,  he  could  scarcely  have  produced  an  abler  chedc» 
or  done  better  service  to  the  protestant  cause.    Bat  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  would-be-conclave,  this  was  an  unpardonable  sin.  He 
conld  hardly  have  given  greater  offence,  or  provoked  iSercer 
iostilitv.  According  to  their  logic,  he  was  brandcd*^as  a  heretic 
by  his  own  writings — for  every  protcstant  is  a  heretic,  and  all 
protestantism  leads  to  Socinianism,  and  is  synonymous  witb 
infidelity. 

From  the  date  of  those  celebrated  lectures,  all  thorough-going 
tnctarians  feared  him,  hated  him,  and  cursed  him,  in  true 
d»irch-st}'le.  They  fixed  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  upon  him 
u  1  victim,  just  as  the  tiger  and  the  vulture  do.  They  only 
eoQched  for  the  spring,  or  balanced  themselves  on  their  wings, 
tin  the  favourable  moment  should  come.  It  was  not  long 
befiyre  it  arrived. 

Id  the  year  1836,  Lord  Melbourne  gave  Dr.  Hampden  the 
difinity   professorship.      Henry  of   Exeter,   foremost   in    mis- 
eUrf  and  in  broils,  calls  upon  the  Hebdomadal  Board  and  the 
Tioe-cbancellor  to  supersede  the  appointment,  or  silence  him ; 
tar  already  the  leading  tractarians,  with  Dr.  Pusey  at   their 
head,  had  settled    this    syllogism — that  every  protestant  is  a 
keretic  to  the  true  church — that  Dr.  Hampden  is  a  protestant, 
tien  an  ultra — erpo,  Dr.  Hampden  is  a  heretic.     But  it  would 
■ot  do  to  announce  this  syllogism  either  to  the  world  or  the 
Wtiveraity, because  the  natural  and  unanswerable  reply  would  be — 
our  church — our  nation,  is  protestant ;  and  you  yourselves,  who 
briog  the  charge,  are  officially,  legally,  and,  by  voluntary  com- 
pact with  the  state,  protestants ;  so  that  your  syllogism  would 
Cne  rather  too  much.     But  tractarians  knew  a  safer  mode  of 
nting  down  Dr.  Hampden.      Impeach  him  of  heterodoxy, 
upon  the  ground  of  some  dark  or  dubious  sentences ;  detach 
aod  dislocate  pieces  of  sentences,  and  put  your  own  interpreta- 
tioii  npon  his  words ;  work  the  odium  iheologicum,  and  it  will,  at 
least,  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  his  character,  and  prevent 
many  from  reading  his  dangerous  works.     AVe  may  not  succeed 
in  defeating  his  appointment,  but  we  may  hold  him  up  to  the 
yoanger  clergy  as  heterodox,  destroy  his  influence  in  the  uuiver- 
«tv.  and  rallv  our  own  forces.     The  resolution  is  taken.     The 
secret  cabal  try  the  heads  of  houses,  because  with  them  all  such 
proceedings  ought  to  originate.     But  though  Henry  of  Exeter 
HiYoked  their  aid,  and  the  Association  tried  its  hand,  yet  these 
nid  heads  of  houses  thrice  rejected  propositions  for  condemning 
the  regius  professor,  before  he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
oSce.      The  secret  committee   thus    checked    by  the    proper 
authorities,  yet  unabashed  by  defeat,  and  undeterred  from  their 
dark  and  malignant  purpose,  mustered  their  forces  for  another 
more  desperate  effort.  They  felt  they  were  growing  in  numerical 
atreDgtb.     In  the  last  week  of  February,  1836,  they  met,  to  the 
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number  of  sixty-five,  whea  two  propositions  were  carried.  The 
first,  '  To  petition  the  vice-chancellor  to  call  a  convocation,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  board  of  inquiry  into  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's theological  writings.'  The  second,  '  For  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  the  bishops  to  accept,  in  future,  the  Margaret  pro- 
fessor's certificate  of  lectures,  instead  of  the  regius  professor's." 
The  object  aimed  at  by  this  measure  was  openly  professed  to  be 
the  prevention  of  Dr,  Hampden's  advancement  to  a  bishopric,  by 
afibrding  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  handle  for  declining 
to  consecrate  him,  in  case  he  should  receive  such  a  nomination. 

When  the  first  of  these  propositions  was  carried,  it  was  asked. 
Who  would  be  Dr.  Hampden's  accuser?  After  a  solemn  pause. 
Dr.  Pusey,  whose  orthodoxy  had  by  this  time  become  more 
than  doubtful,  and  who  was  well  known  to  be  personally  hostile 
to  the  regius  professor,  said,  '  if  no  one  else  would,  he  was  willing.* 
Thus,  less  than  one -third  of  the  resident  members  of  convoca- 
tion carried  their  object,  so  far  as  to  compel  the  vice-chancellor 
and  heads  of  houses  to  summon  a  convocation,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  condemning  the  regius  professor,  voting  his  doctrines 
heretical,  and  degrading  him  from  the  proper  prerogatives  of 
his  office ;  and  all  this  at  the  instigation  of  individuals  who  were 
then  deluging  the  country  with  popish  tracts,  and  who,  soon 
after,  voted  all  Roman  doctrine  and  teaching,  true  and  orthodox. 

But  now  the  non-resident  members,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
secret  springs  of  this  conspiracy,  and  just  as  little  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's writings,  were  to  be  privately  prepared  by  garbled  ex- 
tracts, exaggerated  statements,  and  false  elucidations,  circulated 
by  letters  after  letters  through  the  kingdom,  for  the  grand 
demonstration,  whose  real  object  was  to  crush  a  protestant 
professor,  and  forward  the  Romanizing  project.  The  convo- 
cation met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  the  scheme  was  ripe  for 
execution.  It  was  well  known  by  the  Corpus  committee  of 
persecutors,  that  the  proceedings  weie  informal  and  illegal,  and 
would  be  vetoed  by  the  proctors.  Yet  this  was  concealed  from 
the  non-residents,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  demonstration^ 
and  passing  a  sentence  which,  if  it  could  not  legally  dislodge 
Dr.  Hampdeu  from  his  post,  might,  nevertheless,  throw  over 
him  the  odium  of  a  heretic,  destroy  his  moral  influence,  and 
show  the  strength  of  his  opponents.  The  day  arrived,  the  con- 
vocation assembled;  and  what  a  sight  did  Oxford  present  to 
protestant  England,  wheu  the  Romanizers,  the  ultra-protestant 
Lord  Kenyon  at  their  head,  with  the  evangelicals  at  the  tail,  all 
combining,  in  a  motley  and  tumultuous  assembly,  to  crush  the 
staunchest  protestant  in  all  the  university,  and  to  forward,  it 
may  be  blindly  and  unwittingly,  the  designs  of  the  men  who 
were  thus  triumphantly  hastening  on  their  project  of  eradicatiiig 
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^^e  protestantism  of  the  diarchy  in  defiance  of  their  oaths  and 
^flSceSy  their  sovereign^  and  the  statutes  both  of  the  nation  and 
*ke  university !  But  the  proctors  put  in  their  veto,  and  the  convo- 
^tion  became  powerless.  Yet  that  *  tower  of  protestant  strength/ 
-I^rd  Kenyon,  afterwards  set  up  his  standard  at  Brazenose,  and 
gathered  around  it  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
followers^  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  complimentary  and  con- 
gratulatory resolution  to  these  secret  conspirators  against  pro- 
testantism, and  to  declare  their  determination  to  proceed,  not- 
^thstanding  the  temporary  obstruction  thrown  in  their  way. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  thus  far,  the  tractarians  speedily 
■^  to  work  again,  and  by  their  circular  letters  announced  that, 
Plough  foiled  through  the  forms  of  the  university,  they  would 
attempt  to  pass  ^  penal  statute  against  Dr.  Hampden  in  another 
convocation.     Accordingly,   in    May,    1837,   the   Romanizers, 
dtra-protestants  and  evangelicals,  these  latter,  no  doubt  deceived 
V  the  false  cry  of  heresy  and  Socinianism,  passed  the  infamous 
statute  which  has  been  made  so  much  of  in  the  late  episcopal 
^''^^i^}  by  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  against  ninety-four. 
Now  this  measure  was  carried  without  time  for  examination, 
by  a  court  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  deluded 
by  artful  tacticians  and  tractarians,  heated  by  political  faction, 
^d  led  exclusively  by  the  Bomanizers.     The  deed  was  declared 
illegal  by  Lord  Campbell  and  Dr.  Lushington,  and  has  been 
lince  condemned  and  regretted  by  many  who  took  part  in  it ; 
ftnd  yet  this  has  been  made  the  main  plea  by  the  remonstrant 
bishops  and  others,  who  have  sought  to  defeat  Dr.  Hampden's 
elevation.     It  proved,  at  the  time,  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  so 
fiir  as   Dr.   Hampden^s  character  and  status   were  concerned. 
He  had  shown,  by  his   '  Inaugural   Lecture,^  and   by  a  long 
introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Bampton  Lectures,'  that 
he  was  no  Socinian  nor  anti-trinitarian.      The  eyes  of  many 
persons  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  cry  of  heresy  and  hetero- 
doxy, and  on  that  ground  had  become  the  tools  of  the  Roman- 
izing cabah,  were  presently  enlightened :  and  with  sorrow  they 
discovered  that  they  had  been  persecuting  a  man  whom  they 
ought,  above  most  others,  to  have  applauded  and  defended. 

The  professor  had  appealed  to  the  archbishop  against  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies  in  the  very  first  instance,  and  had  im- 
plored of  him  a  statement  of  the  errors  attributed  to  him.  But 
the  archbishop  evaded  the  appeal,  and  left  the  unprotected  pro- 
fessor to  bear  the  fury  of  the  tempest  which  was  beating  against 
him  at  Oxford.  Tlie  archbishop  received  and  presented  from 
the  tractarian  pfirty  a  memorial  to  the  king  against  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's appointment,  but  to  Dr.  Hampden,  himself,  he  denied 
wkat  simple  justice  demanded.     Again  and  again  a  fair  trial  of 
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his  orthodoxy  was  requested,  yea,  implored  of  the  archbishop 
and  of  the  university ;  but  all  the  parties  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  a  charge  of  heterodoxy,  before 
any  competent  tribunal,  whether  of  lay  or  clerical  judges,  and 
they,  therefore,  craftily  avoided  it,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
infamous  '  statute'  without  it. 

About  that  time  the  matter  was  noticed  in  parliament.  Lord 
Melbourne  took  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  observe,  that 
nothing  in  Dr.  Hampden^s  writings  was  open  to  blame;  and 
that  the  parties  who  had  petitioned  against  his  appointment  to 
the  regius  professorship,  appeared  to  him  '  totally  ignorant  of 
Dr.  Hampden's  writings/  This  called  up  the  archbishop,  who 
evinced  that  he  was  far  enough  from  agreeing  with  the  head  of 
the  king's  government.  He  thought  the  appointment  an  in- 
judicious one;  and  stated,  that  he  had  made  a  representation 
to  the  government  to  that  effect. 

The  report,  in  the  papers,  of  this  conversation  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords  immediately  called  forth  Dr.  Hampden,  who,  in  the  most 
respectful  and  earnest  manner,  invites  and  urges  the  archbishop 
to  show  why  the  appointment  was  an  injudicious  one.  The 
reply  of  the  archbishop  contains  no  explanation,  but  that  it  was 
offensive  to  certain  parties  at  Oxford — either  not  knowing,  or 
not  seetaing  to  know,  that  the  only  parties  offended  were  the 
tradarians.  But  Dr.  Hampden  pursued  the  archbishop  vigo- 
rously, and  pressed  for  specific  allegations  against  his  doctrines, 
and,  after  addressing  to  him  several  of  the  most  forcible  and 
manly  appeals  we  ever  read,  had  the  mortification  to  receive 
from  him  a  reply  of  which  this  is  the  cream.  '  At  the  same 
time  that  I  acknowledge  your  letter,  I  must  be  excused  from 
entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  several  matters  contained 
in  it,  with  most  of  which  I  have  no  concern,* 

Let  the  reader  ponder  that — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  no  concern  in  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  the  Kegius  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Oxford — which  was  the  only  thing  about 
which  the  professor  wished  him  to  concern  himself;  and  yet  he 
had  done  ever}  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  appointment,  and, 
after  it  was  made,  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ! 
Proh  pudor  ! 

But  Dr.  Hampden  had  too  much  sense  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, too  much  self-respect  to  end  here.  He  follows  up  his 
claim  for  distinct  charges,  and  after  two  or  three  more  evasive 
replies,  closes  the  correspondence  with  a  letter,  that  must  have 
made  the  venerable  prelate  feel  rather  puny  and  uneasy  under 
the  hand  of  such  a  giant.  AVe  cannot  resist  the  inducement 
to  give  this  letter  entire. 
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'  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  Mar.  23, 1838. 
'HtLobd  Archbishop, — Peculiar  circumstances  have  prevented 
>y  ifpljtng  to  your  last  letter  as  soon  as  I  could  have  wished.  Your 
i>iee  still  persiets  in  declaring,  without  any  proof  of  the  assertion, 
^'both  common  and  learned  readers'  of  my  publications  have 
Mtiken  *  me.  Now,  it  does  not  eren  appear  that  you  hare  your- 
llf  done  so ;  for  you  have  not  ventured  to  state,  in  reply  to  the 
SflHion  which  I  put  to  you  on  the  point,  whether  your  objections 
we  drawn  from  ymr  own  unbiassed  reading  of  the  works  then^lves, 
r  from  the  represeniaiunu  of  them  by  others.  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
iieed,  from  your  grace's  reserve  on  the  subject,  that  your  attention 
li  not  been  directed  to  the  matters  discussed  in  my  '  Bampton  Lee- 
M'  k^fbre  you  took  part  against  me.  But  though  the  case  were 
ijroor  grace  states— though  I  had  written  on  the  '  great  topics '  to 
koh  you  refer,  so  as  to  have  been  mistaken  '  both  by  common  and 
•rned  readers,'  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  I  should  be  dis- 
idified  for  giving  elementary  instruction  to  junior  students  in  theo- 

SK  Fallacious  as  such  reasoning  is  in  itself,  it  has  been  amply 
led  by  experience.  Let  any  of  them  who  have  attended  my  lec- 
m«  private  or  public,  before  or  since  roy  appointment  to  the  divinity 
lur,  or  who  have  heard  my  public  examinations  in  divinity,  be 
lUed,  and  asked  how  and  what  I  have  taught  ?  I  wonder  that  your 
nee  should  put  forward  an  it  priori  objection,  where  a  positive  ex- 
nience  exbts  to  be  appealed  to — an  objection,  too,  so  palpably  open 
refutation  by  that  test,  and  respecting  which  you  may  have  satis- 
A  yoarself  by  questioning  those  who  have  presented  themselves 
ifere  you  for  ordination  from  this  university. 
'But,  my  lord,  is  it  come  to  this,  that  all  the  roughness  with  which 
bave  been  treated  is  to  be  slurred  over  with  one  smooth  phrase  ?  Is 
indeed,  then,  the  *  main  objection,'  that,  having  been  *  mistaken,' 
you  state,  *  I  am  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  safe  teacher  V  Weak 
jst  be  the  cause  which,  in  such  a  case,  can  resort  to  such  a  plea, 
mtrast  this  plea  with  the  intense  exertions  made  against  me.  Only, 
fact,  contemplate  yourself  going  on  a  formal  mission  to  the  minister 
the  crown,  with  such  a  plea  in  your  mouth  ;  and  how  dispropor- 
nate  to  the  occasion — how  ridiculous,  might  it  not  be  said,  but  for 
i  solemn  injury  enacted  against  a  brother  Christian  in  the  name  of 
igion — does  all  that  effort  appear  !  The  university  and  the  church. 
Booth,  were  to  be  agitated,  because  an  individual — sound  in  his  own 
th,  and  irreproachable  in  his  life,  on  the  showing  of  his  adversaries 
»mselves — had  been  misconstrued  in  some  passages  of  his  writings, 
i  was,  therefore,  not  *  a  safe  teacher/  Certainly,  the  plea  looks 
»relike  an  after-thought,  and  a  retreat  from  higher  ground  of  attack, 
lich  could  not  be  carried ;  and  it  may  so  far  serve  the  cause  for 
lich  it  is  advanced,  as,  unlike  any  specific  charge,  it  admits  no 
ect  answer. 

•  As  for  '  withdrawing  disapprobation,'  I  did  hope  that  your  grace 
ght  be  open  to  conviction  of  your  having  been  in  error  in  regard  to 
».     I  reflect,  at  the  same  time,  how  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have 
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taken  a  bar»h  step  against  another,  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
or  pardon  the  individual  whom  they  have  wronged^-especially  for 
men  in  responsible  stations,  whose  example  has  influenced  others, 
and  paved  the  way  to  outrages  beyond  their  power  to  controL 

'  Your  grace  speaks  of  '  objections  entertained  by  yourself  and  by 
others,  to  certain  passages  in  my  writings  ;'  and  you  observe  that,  '  in 
my  Inaugural  Lecture,  I  declare  of  these,  in  common  with  the  whole 
of  my  books,  that  I  meant  nothing  but  what  was  orthodox  in  them  ;' 
also,  that  I  '  asserted  the  same  thing  in  substance  in  a  private  letter 
to  yourself.'  Now  I  am  not  aware  of  having  stated  anything  of  the 
kind,  either  in  my  Inaugural  Lecture,  or  elsewhere.  For  I  have 
never  seen  any  passages,  or  particular  objections  whatever,  alleged 
by  your  grace  ;  nor  can  I,  therefore,  have  stated  what  you  observe 
respecting  such  passages.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  asked  your  grace 
to  bring  a  specific  objection,  and  you  have  constantly  declined 
doing  so. 

'  Happily,  my  lord,  I  do  not  depend  for  my  character  for  'veracity 
and  integrity '  on  the  opinion  of  any  individual.  I  endeavour  to 
act  in  a  straight- forward  manner,  looking,  I  trust,  to  His  approval 
who  has  bade  us  fear  him,  and  not  man.  I  must  aver,  therefore,  that 
in  writing  to  you,  I  have  not  sought  to  obtain  your  commendation, 
or  any  '  useful  result,'  beyond  the  vindication  of  right  and  truth. 

'  I  am,  and  I  think  with  the  best  reason,  anxious  to  clear  up  a 
matter  in  which  I  feel  myself  deeply  aggrieved,  on  account  of  not 
only  the  insults  which  I  have  received,  but  the  serious  obstructions 
thrown  across  my  path  in  doing  those  duties  to  which  God  has  called 
me.  I  verily,  but  humbly,  believe,  that  God  has  called  me  especially 
to  the  duties  of  my  office — unworthy  instrument  as  I  am  in  bis 
hand — unworthy,  indeed,  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  dignity,  as 
from  him.  And  I  assure  you,  therefore,  that,  with  His  help,  I  will 
not  cease  my  exertions  against  the  opposition  to  me,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come. 

'  In  prosecution  of  this  view,  I  beg  to  inform  your  grace,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  lay  this  whole  correspondence  before  the  public. 

'  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  your  grace's 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'  R.  D.  Hampden.' 

There  for  the  time  terminated  the  efl^orts  of  the  tractarians  to 
annul  Dr.  Hampden's  appoiutraent.  They  failed;  through  the 
protestant  principles,  not  of  the  archbishop,  but  of  the  noble 
premier.  Had  not  Lord  irelbourne  resolved  to  stand  by  his 
appointment,  and  had  he  not  understood  the  secret  reason  of 
the  opposition,  as  well  as  the  character  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
writings,  bctt(T  than  the  archbishop,  the  cause  of  protestantism 
in  the  established  church  had  received  a  most  alarming  shock, 
and  an  honourable  and  honest  man  had  been  victimised  to  the 
tractarian  conspirators.  But  Dr.  Hampden  not  only  maintained 
Ins  high  and  important  post,  in  defiance  of  the  plotting  fiiction. 
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^th  the  archbishop  as  their  tool,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  as 
*heir  patron,  but  such  was  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his 
ability  and  orthodoxy  at  the  university,  that  another  statute  was 
l^ftssed,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an  examining    board    of 
theology.      Every  body  perceived,  and  admitted  that  this  was 
^ore  than  a  virtual  nullification  of  the  '  solemn  decree '  which 
*^  degraded  him;  it  was  the  strongest  ex'pression  of  confi- 
dence in  his  theological  opinions  that  the  University  could  give. 
^et  these  two  '  solemn  decrees '  of  the  university  respecting  the 
^aime  man,  stood  in  palpable  opposition  to  each  other.     The 
5^^ersity  became  a  thorough  Janits,  with  his  two  faces  looking 
^H  opposite  directions.     It  became,  indeed,  a  trumpet,  giviug  no 
^E^ertain  sound.     They  had  raised  a  man  to  the  very  highest 
I^innacle  of  honour  as  a  theologiau,  of  whom  a  '  solemn  decree ' 
affirmed,  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  him  at  all  I     The  heads 
of  houses  and  vice-chancellor  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
^nd  the  world,  that  the  university  was  hereby  placed  in  no  very 
creditable  position ;  that,  at  any  rate,  its  consistency  was  com- 
promised.    It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  abrogate  the  rash  and 
illegal  statute  which  had  condemned  Dr.  Hampden  unheard. 
The  attempt  failed.     The  power  of  the  tractarians  bore  down 
the  authorities,  and  maintained  the  '  solemn  decree,'  which  con- 
demned Dr.  Hampden,  and  which,  for  more  than  five  years,  has 
placed  the  university  in  the  anomalous  position  of  condemning 
its  first  and  most  influential  teacher  of  theology.     Such  a  state 
of  confusion  and  absurdity  could  exist  only  in  an  establishment, 
where  the  struggles  after  power  and  wealth  make  so  many  men 
reckless  of  truth,  honour,  and  principle. 

From  the  day  when  the  tractarians  carried  their  solemn  decree 
against  Dr.  Hampden,  the  protestants  of  England  have  witnessed 
strange  things.  Where  are  now  most  of  the  leading  promoters  of 
that  infamous  persecution?  Some  few,  and  among  them  the  arch- 
persecutor  himself,  though  condemned  for  popish  doctrine  by 
the  same  university,  remain  still  at  Oxford,  labouring  at  their 
old  craft,  to  bring  the  church  of  England  to  adopt  popery.  But 
all  who  retained  any  sense  of  shame,  or  any  respect  for  moral- 
ity, have  seceded  to  their  mother  church,  though  scarcely  time 
enough  to  save  their  consciences,  or  redeem  their  characters 
from  reproach.  It  is  evident  that,  taking  the  kingdom  gene- 
rally, there  is  yet  a  large  number  waiting  to  do  mischief,  hold- 
ing their  places  in  defiance  of  their  most  sacred  oaths,  and  in 
opposition  to  their  secret  conviction  that  all  Roman  doctrine  is 
true  and  ought  to  be  taught. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  design  of  preventing  Dr.  Hamp- 
den^s  elevation  to  the  bench  was  originated  in  1836.  It  has 
been  in  abevance  till  ISiT.     It  was  entertained  in  the  first 
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instance,  as  the  most  plausible  occasion  for  wresting  from  the 
crown  the  power  of  making  bishops.  This  was  the  ambitious 
point  aimed  at,  and  Dr.  Hampden  was  only  selected  as  the  most 
likely  man  against  whose  nomination  they  could  raise  formida- 
ble opposition.  The  attempt  to  obtain  this  power  from  the 
crown  had  been  openly  mentioned.  The  right  of  the  church  to 
elect  its  own  bishops  had  been  often  asserted ;  and  now  drew 
near  the  time  for  the  first  movement  against  the  royal  prero- 
gative. Henry  of  Exeter  will  denounce  it  in  the  abstract,  and, 
with  many  others,  will  protest  against  Dr.  Hampden.  It  was 
a  well  laid  scheme;  for,  could  the  right  to  elect  their  oTm 
bishops  once  be  gained  by  the  cathedral  clergy,  the  bench  might 
be  speedily  filled  by  Puseyites,  and  ordination  made  easy  for 
Romanizers,  but  denied  to  protestants :  thus,  the  conversion  to 
popery  would  have  been  hastened,  and  we  should  have  seen  the 
clergy  and  the  bishops,  in  a  few  years,  making  a  short  cut  to 
Rome. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  intimate,  that  the  episcopal  remon- 
strants were  all  cognizant  of  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which 
Dr.  Hampden  was  persecuted  in  1836,  or  again  in  IS+T.  They 
were  mostly  the  catspaws  of  others,  and  probably  would  have 
sympathised  only  up  to  the  point  of  asserting  the  church's  right 
to  elect  its  bishops,  without  perceiving  why,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, that  concession  is  so  eagerly  and  devoutly  desired.  It  is 
very  evident,  however,  that  at  least  Henry  of  Exeter  is  in  the 
secret,  and  has  lent  his  most  zealous  co-operation  to  eflTect  the 
entire  plan.  His  patronage  of  Dr.  Pusey,  in  defiance  of  the 
university,  shows  this.  It  is  not  very  creditable,  however,  to 
any  of  the  bishops  to  have  lent  their  names  to  the  plaus  of  a 
Romanizing  faction  in  the  church ;  and  to  those  who  have  bad 
to  confess  that  they  signed  the  protest  before  they  had  exa- 
mined Dr.  Hampden^s  works,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  humi- 
liation and  shame. 

How  the  business  has  proceeded,  and  how  it  has  terminated, 
every  one  knows.  It  has  filled  the  papers  and  filled  the  coun- 
try to  its  remotest  corner.  Dr.  Hampden  is  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  the  Puseyites  are  foiled  in  their  most  cherished  pro- 
ject. The  crown  will  not  bate  a  jot  of  its  supremacy,  and 
the  attempt  to  Romanize,  so  far  as  the  prerogative  is  concerned, 
falls  to  the  ground /or  the  present.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  course  of  events,  or  put  on  record  iu  our  pages  any  of 
the  documents  which  have  been  published  on  the  occasion. 
They  will  nil  be  found  in  a  neat  and  compact  form  in  tiie  'Con- 
cise History*  by  Mr.  Christmas,  named  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  elucidation  we  have  attempted  will  enable  our 
readers   to   judge   of  the  connexion  between  these  events  of 
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1847,  and  those  of  1832,  1836,  and  1837.     There  is  one  design 
prosecuted  continuously  from  first  to  last.    To  crush  Dr.  Hamp- 
den was  only  one  of  its  aims ;  but  the  importance  of  this  step 
in  reference  to  the  main  end  of  undoing  the  Reformation,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  pains  taken  to  accomplish  it.     The  succes- 
aire  defeats  of  the  '  conspirators^  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  every  sincere  protestant,  whether  of  the  established  church  or 
not     To  every  member  of  that  church  it  ought  to  prove  an 
occasion  of  thanksgiving,  that  it  has  had  an  escape  from  the 
plots  of  its  worst  enemies,  and  the  mismanagement  and  imbe- 
cility of  its  professed  friends. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  under- 
taking; but,  before  we  do  so,  we  will  sum  up  in  a  few  observa- 
tions, our  judgment  of  the  case  in  its  personal  relation  to  Dr. 
Hampden. 

1.  As  an  act  of  justice,  we  think  it  becomes  us  to  say,  that 
after  carefully  examining  his  '  Bampton  Lectures,'  there  appears 
to  us  no  valid  ground  for  even  a  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy 
upon  either  the  Trinity  or  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  his 
'  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent'  he  has  given  no  license  to 
latitudiuarian  doctrine,  no  sanction  to  heresy,  but  simply  en- 
deavoured to  screen  those  who  dissent  from  orthodox  doctrine, 
against  the  anathema  of  churchmen.  He  objects  to  investing 
dissent  in  religion  with  the  awe  of  the  objects  about  which  it  is 
conversant.  He  admits  that  we  may  guard  against  supposed 
errors  with  more  caution  and  accuracy  on  account  of  their  so- 
lemn importance,  but  says,  we  must  not  wield  against  the  per- 
son the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world — we  must  not  say,  that 
'  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  evei'lastingly,^ 

The  most  offensive  part  of  this  work,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is 
the  passage  in  which  he  takes  up  the  case  of  the  unitarian,  as  sup- 
plying, perhaps,  the  strongest  test  of  bis  argument.  The  passage 
runs  thus  : — '  When  I  look  at  the  reception  by  the  unitarians  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  strongly 
as  I  dislike  their  theology,  deny  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
basis  of  Divine  facts,  the  name  of  Christians.  Who,  indeed,  is  jus- 
tified in  denying  the  title  to  anyone  who  professes  to  love  Christ 
in  sincerity  ?'  His  whole  offence,  if  to  any  it  seems  an  offence, 
consists  in  declining  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  individual, 
while  he  enters  the  strongest  condemnation  against  his  errors. 
lie  seems  simply  to  mean — '  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.^  And 
there  most  liberal  and  charitable  controversialists  have  been  con- 
tent to  leave  their  conclusions. 

2.  It  is  obvious  to  those  who  know  the  principles  of  the  trac- 
tarian  Romanizers,  that  the  real  offence,  both  of  the  *  Lectures' 
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and  of  the  '  Observations/  consisted  in  the  repudiation  of  fathers^ 
schoolmen,  philosophers,  dialecticians,  councils,  and  confessions, 
as  authoriiies  over  faith ;  and  in  the  author's  adherence  to  the 
language  of  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  facts  are  stated  without 
definitions,  and  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  before  Gk>d. 

3.  Ever  since  the  birth  of  the  tractarian  faction  to  the  recent 
movement  to  degrade  and  crush  Dr.  Hampden,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  been  persecuted  for  his  liberal  protestantism,  and  for  his 
consistent  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the  rule — the  Bible 
only  is  our  religion ;  and  further,  that  he  has  suffered  this  per- 
secution from  his  clerical  brethren,  and  from  the  bishops  of  his 
own  church,  who,  as  protestants,  ought,  in  all  honesty,  to  have 
sustained  and  applauded  his  efforts,  under  false  pretences. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  in 
pleading  conscience  for  his  impeachment  of  the  bishop's  ortho- 
doxy, after  having  sought,  in  a  sneaking  and  supplanting  man- 
ner, the  office  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  both  insulting  and  unjust  personally  to  Dr. 
Hampden,  and  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  public  execration. 
We  give  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  however,  full  credit  for  his 
'  Amended 

5.  The  calm  determination  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  stand  by 
the  man  who  stands  by  protestant  principles,  in  these  days  of 
rampant  and  insolent  popery,  is  deserving  of  all  praise ;  and 
excites  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  that,  in  making  future  bishops, 
as  long  as  they  must  be  made  by  prime  ministers,  they  may  all 
be  men  of  the  Hampden  stamp. 

We  have  offered  these  observations  as  cordially  sympathizing 
with  all  true  protestants  of  the  established  church,  in  the  appre- 
hensions they  most  justly  entertain  of  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  'conspirators.'  Nothing  will  ever  satisfy 
them  but  the  reconciliation  of  the  national  church  to  Rome. 
They  have  been  defeated  in  one  of  their  boldest  and  most  subtle 
moves ;  and  how  keenly  this  is  felt  even  by  the  open  Romanists, 
has  been  evinced  in  the  gratuitous  and  officious  impertinence  of 
Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam,  whose 
mortification  at  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden,  is  identical 
with  that  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Pliilpotts. 

But  wc  have  now  done  with  what  is  personal  and  temporary 
in  this  affair,  and  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  secondly, 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  system  of  bishop-making. 

It  seems  that  the  nomination  of  all  bishops  is  by  statute  vested 
in  the  crown.  So  well  is  this  known,  and  so  willingly  assented 
to  by  all  the  bishops  themselves,  that,  since  the  Reformation,  it 
has  never  been  resisted  or  questioned  by  the  church.  But  there 
is  another  right,  or  shadow  of  a  right,  pertaining  to  the  dean  and 
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chapter  of  each  cathedral,  who  go  through  a  mock  election, 
when  they  receive  a  document  called  a  congi  d'Slire,  with  a 
leiier  missive  from  the  crown,  which  requires  them,  within  twelve 
days,  to  assemble  and  elect  the  person  nominated  by  the  crown. 
They  may  elect  no  other  person ;  they  must  elect  this  person 
upon  pain  of  a  pnemunire,  which  is  a  very  serious  affair.  All 
parties  in  the  cathedrals  know  that  they  have  no  right  of  de- 
marrer.  Obedience  is  always  expected  ;  disobedience  would  be 
ruiuous.  Every  dean  and  every  member  of  the  chapter  knows 
that  election  is  a  mere  pretence ;  for  where  there  is  no  freedom 
of  choice,  there  can  be  no  election.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  mock 
election,  conducted  with  all  the  forms  of  a  religious  ceremony 
and  in  connexion  with  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  is 
legally  or  constitutionally  necessary  to  complete  the  official  cha- 
racter of  a  bishop,  or  to  place  the  given  individual  in  the  true 
line  of  apostolical  succession.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  in  this 
dum^  affair,  that,  somehow  or  other,  a  church-election  is  essen- 
tioL  But  so  they  wrap  it  up ;  while  Rome  sneers  both  at  the 
poUtico-ecclesiastical  farce,  and  the  pretended  successor  of  Peter. 
It  must  be  evident,  even  to  churchmen,  that  this  congS  (Tilire  is 
a  useless  and  perilous  affair — no  better  than  a  snare  for  the 
consciences  of  clergymen,  who  are  expected,  yea  const  rained, 
to  say  they  have  elected,  when  they  have  only  accepted,  a  bishop, 
appointed,  or  elected  really,  by  the  prime  minister.  The  man 
thus  named  to  them,  they  may  think  very  unsuitable  to  be  placed 
in  the  apostolical  succession,  but  they  must  approve.  Perhaps 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  deans  and  chapters  cordially  dis- 
approve ;  yet  they  must  not  only  accept — that  would  be  mere 
passivity — they  must,  by  their  voice,  say  they  approve  and  elect 
the  said  person.  This  is  a  mischievous  snare  for  their  con- 
sciences ;  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  other  snares  laid  for  the  con- 
sciences of  clergymen  at  every  step  in  our  established  church. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  dean  to  have  at  once  the  tender  con- 
scnence  and  manly  courage  ;of  the  Dean  of  Hereford !  It  is  not 
often  that  a  dean  is  expd|ed  to  such  a  trial  as  that  of  saying, 
that  he  elects  another  man  to  an  office  he  had  desired  and  sought 
for  himself.  Dean  Merewether  wished  to  be  a  bishop,  and 
wished  to  appear  an  honest  man ;  wished  to  obey  his  sovereign, 
and  keep  a  clear  conscience,  if  possible;  but  this  conge  d'elire 
places  him  in  a  grievous  dilemma,  because  he  thinks  Dr.  Hamp- 
den a  heretic,  or  little  better  than  an  infidel ;  and  yet  he  has 
received  a  virtual  command  from  the  head  of  the  church  to 
elect  him  bishop.  It  is  a  delicate  case  for  any  clergyman,  when 
his  official  obligation  says  obey^  and  conscience  says  disobey ;  yet 
it  is  a  position  in  which  many  a  clergyman  has  been  placed. 
Whether  Dr.  Merewether  looked  calmly  at  all  the  difficulties  of 
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his  position,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  open  to  any  one 
to  observe,  that,  if  conscience  constrained  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
so  solemnly  to  protest  against  Dr.  Hampden,  why  did  not  con- 
science also  suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solemn  obligations 
he  had  undertaken  to  obey  absolutely  the  queen's  majesty,  in 
every  cause  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ?     Had  he  forgotten  how  often 
he  had,  ex  animo,  sworn  to  the  thirty-seventh  article,  and  how 
solemnly  he  had  bound  himself  thereby  to  obey  the  head  of  the 
church  in  every  thing  ?    But  we  inquire  not  too  curiously  into 
this  case ;  our  only  aim,  at  present,  being  to  show  this  snare, 
among  many  others  which  the  established  church  lays  for  men's 
consciences,  as  well  as  the  degradation  which  it  compels  men  to 
inflict  upon  themselves,  when  they  inwardly  feel,  with  Paley, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  conscience.     Most  of  the  clergy, 
no  doubt,  feel  that  they  have  bound  themselves,  by  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  to  obey  the  queen's 
command,  and,  in  consequence,  they  quietly  submit,  and  say 
nothing  about  their  conscientious  objections  to  the  person  or 
the  act.     They  sold  their  conscience  to  passive  obedience  when 
they  accepted  the  price.     Most  of  them,  therefore,  never  again 
dream  of  letting  conscience  out  of  prison  upon  such  matters. 
But  in  the  present  case,  the  conscience  of  Dr.  Merewether, 
being  over  subtle  and  too  much  excited,  slipped  its  keeper,  ob- 
tained its  liberty,  and  made  a  most  unseemly  and  unusual  brawl 
in  a  cathedral,  where,  it  is  well  known,  that  to  assert  the  rights 
of  conscience,  is  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  treason,  and  invoke  an 
authority  disowned ;  and  where,  if  any  conscientious  recusant  of 
church-rates  had  uttered  the  same  plea  before  the  consistory 
court,  he  would  presently  have  found  himself  on  the  way  to  the 
county  prison,  to  afford  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  conscience  is  treated  by  church-law  and   church-men. 
But  Dr.  Merewether  pleads  conscience  in  a  case  in  which  he 
ought   to   have   had  no   conscience — for  the   election   of  Dr. 
Hampden  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  the  man  who  had  sworn 
to  obey  the  head  of  the  church  in  everything  ecclesiastical ;  and 
it  seems  a  marvellous  thing  to  us,  a  thing  that  could  scarcely 
have  occurred  in  any  other  religious  community,  that,  though 
surrounded  by  all  the  pious  and  learned  members  of  the  chapter, 
no  one  ventured  to  remind  him,  that  the  plea  of  con  science  came 
too  late,  for  that  the  whole  fraternity  had  taken  their  emolu- 
ments upon  the  terms  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  royal  head  of 
the  church ;  and  that,  if  conscience  were  allowed  to  rise  up  there, 
against  both  law  and  conscience,  they  roust  either  renounce  their 
livings,  or  go  to  prison  for  conscience-sake,  like  scurvy  dissenters 
and  church-rate  recusants. 
But  we  must  leave  this  strange  and  edifying  scene  in  Here- 
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ford  cathedral,  with  the  remark,  that  the  sooner  the  crown  or 
legislature  releases  the  deans  and  chapters  from  the  humiliation, 
disgrace,  and  snare  to  which  this  congi  d'elire  exposes  them  and 
the  church,  the  better  for  all  parties.  By  abolishing  the  mock 
election,  and  making  the  appointment  of  bishops  a  mere  act  of 
the  crown,  reserving  to  the  existing  bishops  simply  the  act  of 
consecration,  the  necessity  or  the  opportunity  for  such  scenes 
as  the  world  has  recently  witnessed,  would  be  superseded.  As 
things  are  managed  at  present,  every  one  must  perceive  that 
the  theory  of  a  state-church  clashes  in  innumerable  ways  with 
individual  conscience,  both  within  and  without  its  fold.  Dis- 
senters are  immured  in  jail,  while  dignitaries  are  tempted  to 
rebel  against  the  sovereign,  or  are  held  up  as  public  examples 
of  immorality ;  and  clergymen  of  every  grade,  from  the  humble 
carate  to  the  archbishop,  writhe  under  the  fetters  of  state  power, 
which  even  their  pay  does  not  make  them  wear  gracefully  or 
decently.  This,  however,  is  not  our  business,  and  we  should 
not  have  noticed  it,  but  for  the  credit  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity, which,  we  think,  all  parties  must  admit,  is  likely  to  be 
not  a  little  disparaged  by  these  collisions  between  the  state- 
conscience  and  the  individual  conscience,  and  which  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  theory  of  a  state-church.  How  to  harmo- 
nize the  headship  of  Christ  with  the  headship  of  the  Queen  is 
the  problem. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  this 
eomgi  d'ilire,  or  mock  election  of  bishops,  after  they  are  already 
irrevocably  made  by  the  crown.  Something  is  concealed  histori- 
cally under  this  French  phrase.  An  election  there  ought  to  be, 
by  somebody  and  of  some  sort.  That  is  implied  by  the  law 
and  by  the  practice.  But  how  came  the  great  statesmen  and 
greater  reformers  of  the  national  church,  to  admit  so  dangerous  and 
clumsy  a  fiction  to  creep  into  the  constitution  of  their  church  ? 
The  Puseyites  and  the  papists  say,  with  apparent  reason  and 
justice,  that  the  election  of  its  bishops  has  always  belonged  to  the 
church,  and  that  this  conge  (Telire  only  marks  the  oppression 
and  robbery  of  the  church,  by  the  arch-reformer  Henry  viii.  j 
for  that  the  realitv  which  this  onlv  shadows  forth,  is  one  of  its 
most  ancient  rights.  But  that  Henry,  who  had  determined  to 
be  a  pope  himself,  and  even  something  more,  took  the  real 
choice  into  his  own  hand,  and  conceded  to  the  cathedral  clergy 
only  the  empty  form,  which  he  required  to  sanction  and  sanctify 
his  sacrilege.  • 

Hence  the  recent  plot  laid  by  the  Puseyites  in  concert,  no 
doubt,  with  the  open  Romanists,  to  re-asscrt  this  ancient  right 
of  the  church,  and  to  place  the  election  of  bishops  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  monarches  sceptre.  But  to  disturb  so  clear  a  right 
of  the  sovereign,  and  so  radical  a  foundation  of  the  protestant 
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church,  required  not  only  a  special  occasion,  but  special  efforts 
of  the  bishops  themselves.  Dr.  Hampden's  nomination  supplied 
that  occasion,  for  he  was  an  ultra  protestant,  and  had  long 
laboured  under  a  mala  fama^  and  some  of  the  bishops  were 
known  to  favour  the  plan  for  restoring  the  election  to  the 
church,  and  they  could  influence  more  to  try  one  step  towards 
it — a  step  that  seemed  so  reasonable,  as  to  oppose  an  odious 
man.  Thus  thirteen  bishops  attempted  to  stay  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

Henry  of  Exeter,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  is  very 
intemperate  in  condemning  the  cong6  d'^lire,  and  very  haughty 
in  claiming  for  the  church  the  right  of  election.  Some  things 
he  states  are  true;  but  then,  to  produce  the  proper  effect  of 
truth,  he  should  have  told  the  whole  truth,  which  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  do  for  him. 

The  crown,  at  the  Reformation,  did  not  claim  any  power  in 
the  nomination  of  bishops  which  it  had  not  long  previously 
enjoyed.  It  only  repudiated  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  which 
had  previously  been  deemed  necessary.  This,  however,  was 
essentially  involved  in  the  secession  from  Rome.  But  will  the 
Puseyites,  with  Henry  Exeter  at  their  head,  tell  the  people  of 
Enpjland,  that  the  clergy  had  ever  enjoyed  a  free  election  of 
their  bishops,  since  the  kings  of  England  had  agreed  to  unite 
the  ancient  English  church  to  that  of  Rome,  and  accept  the 
apostolical  succession  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  During  times 
of  national  commotion,  bishops  had  sometimes  been  appointed 
by  the  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  popes,  and  the  pope  himself 
had  often  taken  the  initiative,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive ;  and  sometimes  our  history  presents  the  spectacle  of  two 
bishops  contending,  vi  et  armis,  for  the  same  see — one  elected 
by  the  clergy,  the  other  appointed  by  the  crown ;  or,  one  by 
the  crown,  and  another  by  the  pope.  Various  were  the  issues 
of  such  contests.  The  true  successor  of  the  apostles  always 
being  ascertained,  either  by  victorious  arms,  skilful  diplomacy, 
or  the  richest  presents  at  Rome,  for  his  consecration.  It  was 
the  same  in  every  kingdom  throughout  Christendom.  But  in 
times  of  peace  and  order,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
the  monarch  exercised  an  undisputed  right  to  name  the  bishop ; 
the  chapters  generally  assented,  and  the  pope  consecrated,  or 
sanctioned  the  consecration,  by  his  proper  officer.  Between 
the  king  and  the  pope,  the  clergy  rarely  asserted  anything 
beyond  the  right  of  a  mock  election,  save  when  they  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  crown,  which  was,  indeed,  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  while  they  could  fall  back  upon  their 
fealty  to  their  other  sovereign  at  Rome. 

But  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  election  of  the  bishops  an- 
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ciently  belonged  to  the  charch^  and  by  our  '  blameless '  Henry 
of  Exeter  (see  his  own  quotation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  2),  that  the 
■tatnte  which  enforces  the  nominee  of  the  crown  is  '  the  magna 
charia  of  tyranny,  the  most  hateful  and  tyrannical  law  which  is 
|>ermitted  to  pollute  our  statute  book ;'  we  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
that  since  the  election  of  bishops  has  begun  to  be  questioned 
between  the  state  and  the  church,  and  the  one  side  complains 
of  foul  oppression,  and  the  other  of  interference  with  royal  pre- 
Tfig»ti.yes,  it  would  be  desirable  to  sifb  the  whole  question  clear 
of  the  rubbish  of  statutes  and  councils,  conyS  d Hires  and  prero* 
gatifes,  and  discoyer,  if  we  can,  the  few  grains  of  pure  gold — 
the  predoos  truth  Divine,  concerning  apostolical  bishops,  amidst 
the  moontains  of  earthy  matter  wMch  have  so  long  concealed 
them«    It  is  very  well,  in  the  present  case,  that  sovereign  power 
has  been  on  the  side  of  protestant  principle,  and  has  saved  the 
Ghurch  from  the  peril  of  an  addition  to  its  Romanizing  bishops ; 
bat  if  we  nnderstand  the  history  of  this  whole  matter  of  bishop- 
making  and  choosing,  which  can  date,  or  ought  to  date,  only 
from  the  New  Testament,  then  the  crown  has  no  more  right  to 
amome  it  than  the  deans  and  chapters.    For  earlier  in  history 
than  deans  and  chapters  come  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  or  pro- 
▼inc^  quite  a  different  body  from  the  chapter,  and  not  in  any 
•ense  represented  by  the  cathedral  body.  But  when  we  have  traced 
the  election  of  bishops  back  to  the  provincial  clergy,  we  have  not 
got  ouite  far  enough.     For  then  originates  the  question,  whence 
did  the  provincial  clergy  get  the  right  of  choosing  the  bishop  ? 
Have  they  had  it  quite  from  the   beginning?     Did  the  New 
Testament  give  it  to  them  ?     Assuredly  the  earliest  history  of 
the  church  attests,  that  the  bishop  was  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
that  his  charge  was  the  people,  not  the  clergy.     Who  does  not 
know  that  this  is  as  clear  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  that  there 
were  Christian  churches  from  the  days  of  Paul  and  Timothy  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  disturbances  created  by  those 
popnlar  elections  of  bishops,  when  Christianity  had  gained  po- 
•ession  of  the  masses,  figure  upon  the  page  of  history  as  one  of 
its  most  common  facts,  being  often  attended  with  riots,  blood- 
died,  and  outrageous  eccentricities  of  the  popular  will,  which 
•npplied  the  first  occasion  for  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
rf  the  people,  by  their  civil  rulers.     The  election  of  Ambrose, 
•0  late  as  the  fourth  century,  a  civilian,  made  at  once  a  bishop 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  proves  this.    When  the  bishops  of 
individual    and   independent   churches   came  to  have   several 
inferior,  or  assistant  clergy,  under  them,  which  was  the  first 
step  towards  metropolitan  and  diocesan  episcopacy,  the  neople 
had  an  equal  vote  with  the  clergy,  and  no  bishop  could  be  ad* 
milted  or  consecrated  to  his  office,  till  the  people  of  his  church 
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had  declared  their  will  by  an  open  election.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  the  antiquity  of  the  people's  right  to  choose  their  own 
bishop,  consult '  Bingham's  Antiquities/  book  iv.  chap.  2,  and  he 
will  see  this  matter  set  at  rest.  The  vote  of  the  people  then, 
taken  often  by  their  signatures,  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  bishop's 
election,  the  very  first  and  most  essential  basis  of  his  authority. 
The  very  ancient  forms  of  the  law  that  occasioned  those  scenes 
at  St.  James's,  and  Bow  Church,  prove  this.  But  this  fact 
guides  us  back  to  the  New  Testament.  The  popular  right 
stands  in  history  connected  with  the  apostles.  '  It  is  quite  un- 
questionable that  the  church  chose  its  own  bishop,'  says  the 
high  churchman  and  Puseyite,  and  so  say  we ;  but  *  the  church 
then  did  not  mean  the  clergy ^  but  the  people  in  the  Christian 
society.  ^  Church '  did  not  mean  any  provincial  or  national 
hierarchy,  comprising  many  congregations  of  believers,  but  each 
congregation  was  a  *  church,'  each  bishop  had  but  ^  one  church  / 
each  church  with  its  bishop,  all  historians  attest^  asserted  an 
independence  of  all  other  bishops  and  churches. 

Hence  this  whole  history  of  bishops,  and  the  mode  of  making 
them,  which  has  troubled  and  periled  so  many  statesmen  before 
Lord  John,  and  shaken  the  thrones  of  so  many  kings  and  em- 
perors, turns  out  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
very  simple  and  easy  matter :  it  was  just  the  election  of  some 
gifted  and  blameless  brother  out  of  the  community  to  be  its 
overseer ;  and  this  right  of  the  flock  to  choose  its  own  bishop 
remained  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  undisturbed,  even 
through  the  third  century.  But  then,  we  are  reminded,  neither 
bishops  nor  their  churches  had  entered  into  any  alliance  with 
the  state.  In  the  very  first  instance,  there  was  congregational 
episcopacy,  but  no  diocesan  episcopacy.  When  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  who  met  him 
at  Miletus,  he  said,  *  Feed  the  flock  of  God  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops'  Acts  xx.  28.  Here  is  con- 
gregational, but  no  diocesan  episcopacy. 

Thus  we  have  traced  this  election  of  bishops  to  its  trae 
source.  There  ought  to  be  an  election.  Scripture  shows 
that.  The  cong6  d'Slire  retains  the  ghost  of  it.  The  confir- 
mation attests  it.  Popery  itself  has  a  shadow  of  it.  Bat  the 
reality  exists  not  in  our  protestant  establishment.  It  exists 
not  in  the  prcsbyterian  establishment  of  Scotland.  It  exists 
not  in  the  methodist  church.  These  have  all  annihilated  or 
superseded  the  right  which  the  people  of  the  Christian  churches 
exercised  from  the  apostolic  days,  and  for  centuries  after,  of 
choosing,  by  popular  election,  their  own  bishops.  When  will 
it  be  restored  ? 

But  we  have  now  reached  the  third  and  last  stage  of  our 
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Tcview — ^the  bearing  of  recent  events  on  the  general  or  abstract 
question  of  church  and  state.  This^  we  may  be  allowed  to  sav, 
is  its  most  important  and  most  practical  aspect.  We  wish  to 
treat  it  with  the  utmost  seriousness^  and  with  the  most  intense 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Christianity.  We  would  not  dare  to 
write  and  publish  one  syllable  upon  this  momentous  question^  if 
we  did  not  see  our  way  scripturally  clear  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  church  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  ought  never  to  have  been 
placed  in  such  a  state  of  alliance  with  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  as  that  wliich  has  led  to  its  recent  iiumiliation  and  dis- 
grace ;  and  that  it  never  can  recover  its  true  glory  and  its  spiritual 
energy,  till  it  dissolves  the  golden  band  that  enslaves  and  de- 
grades it. 

The  question  is  now  forced  upon  the  public  mind — Do  recent 
events  throw  any  light  upon  the  general  question  of  established 
churches?  Does  this  unseendy  squabble  between  the  prime 
minister  and  half  the  bishops,  with  probably  half  the  clergy 
tacitly  approving,  enforce  the  arguments  of  the  anti-state-church- 
men? or  does  it  leave  unaffected  the  great  argument,  from 
expediency,  on  which  churchmen  rely?  Will  the  movement 
itself,  with  the  facts  it  has  brought  to  light,  and  the  principles  it 
has  laid  bare,  accelerate  or  retard  the  settlement  of  the  abstract 
question  ?  Ought  we,  or  ought  we  not,  as  Christian  men,  to 
maintain  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the  state- 
sword,  and  the  state-pay? 

We  cannot  but  infer,  from  all  we  have  noticed,  that  this 
transaction  is  calculated  to  aid  the  investigation  and  settlement 
of  the  abstract  question  more  than  any  event  of  modern  times, 
although  there  are  many  others  which  arc  helping  to  mature 
the  public  mind  for  a  decision.  This  event  is  only  one  indica- 
tion among  many,  which  show  how  tremblingly  our  existing 
establishment  holds  the  balance  between  popery  and  protes- 
tantism— how  perilous,  therefore,  it  must  be  to  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen — how  near  it  has  now  come  to  a  total  reversion  and 
transposition  of  all  those  high  purposes  for  which  any  sound 
protestant  and  sincere  patriot  would  ever  have  defended  it.  If 
with  our  practical  fellow-countrymen  the  utility  of  a  thing  and 
the  easy  working  of  a  system  are  of  more  weight  than  all 
theories  and  all  authorities  to  boot,  then  we  should  augur  that 
this  state -and -church  quarrel  between  all  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  coming  in  connexion  with  the  grinding  of 
consciences,  and  spoiling  of  goods,  and  casting  into  prisons, 
which  are  now  becoming  the  common  lot  of  sturdy  noncon- 
formists, but  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  bidding 
of  the  established  church,  will  greatly  tend  to  show  practical 
men  the  monstrous  blunder  that  was  committed  when  this  alii* 
snce  was  formed. 
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We  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  general  argument ; 
neither  our  space,  nor  the  patience  of  our  readers  will  allow 
this ;  but  only  of  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  late 
movement,  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  the  internal  state  of  the 
established  church,  and  consequently  helping  us  on  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  question — Ought  this  connexion  between  the 
church  and  the  state  to  be  continued  or  dissolved  ? 

Of  course  we  readily  admit  the  principle,  that  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  is  no  argument  against  its  use,  and  that  accidental  evils 
are  not  to  be  pleaded  against  what  is  ordinarily  good :  but  we 
appeal  to  the  indisputable  maxim,  that  '  every  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits ;'  and  if  this  tree  brings  us  forth  no  good  fruit,  but 
only  apples  of  Sodom,  and  apples  of  discord,  then  it  would  be 
no  loss,  but  a  real  gain,  to  vote  it  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  to 
hew  it  down,  and  supply  its  place  by  a  true  vine  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  heavenlv  husband- 
man ;  thereby  releasing  both  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria, from  all  further  care  and  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
Christ's  church. 

1.  The  late  movements  have  shown  the  tendency  of  a  rich  esta- 
blishment to  bring  together  the  most  incongruous  and  discord- 
ant materials  under  a  common  name,  and  that  the  abused  and 
degraded  name  of  Christian.  These  contraries  and  repugnancies 
are  obviously  not  of  that  nature  which  all  wise  and  moderate 
men  agree  to  tolerate  in  each  other ;  but  such  as  enter  into  the 
very  life  and  soul,  and  prohibit  all  religious  sympathy  between 
the  parties.  Hence,  in  all  honesty  and  sober  truth,  the  idea 
of  Christian  fraternity  is  utterly  excluded.  Churchman  takes 
churchman  by  the  throat,  crying  out  heretic !  infidel !  and  such 
like.  This  is  a  scandal  upon  the  Christian  name  that  only  an 
established  church  can  inflict.  The  state  interposes  to  prevent 
the  parties  from  harming  each  other,  showers  its  favours  upon 
them  all,  and  commands  them  to  mingle  in  the  same  acts  of 
devotion,  and  declare  that  they  love  one  another  as  dear  bre- 
thren in  Christ,  and  ministers  of  the  same  altar.  For  the  sake 
of  these  caresses  the  commands  are  obeyed.  But  the  infidel 
triumphs,  and  Christ  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  It 
is  obvious  that  nothing  could  make  such  materials  cohere  but 
the  attraction  of  gold.  The  real  union  of  Christian  hearts^  the 
voluntary  combination  of  Christ's  disciples,  the  love  of  the 
Spirit,  are  precluded  by  such  an  anomalous,  unreasonable,  un- 
holy juxta-position  of  conflicting  elements.  Talk  of  the  unity  of 
the  church  secured  by  an  establishment  I  It  is  utter  mockery 
and  delusion.  All  the  sects  of  the  empire  never  presented  such 
scenes  as  the  established  church  presents  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    There  are  Romanists  and  protestants,  trinitarianay  Sic 
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belKaiiSy  Arians  and  unit^ans^  Pelagians  and  Angustinians, 
with  endless  others^  even  descending  to  pantheists  of  the  new 
school  at  Oxford.  We  write  it  with  grief  and  reluctance ;  but 
it  is  all  true^  and  the  true  fruit  of  your  tempting  emoluments. 
No  church  but  an  established  one  could  present  such  facts; 
Done  other  would  tolerate  them  for  an  hour.  It  is  a  foul  blot 
Dpon  pure  Christianity,  which  its  friends  ought  to  wipe  o£P  at 
any  coat.  Would  not  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  be  honoured 
and  promoted  rather  by  the  disruption  of  such  a  fraternity^ 
than  by  its  maintenance  ?  Why  should  the  church  of  Christ 
try  to  serve  two  masters  ? 

2.  Have  we  not  an  instructive  elucidation  of  the  question^ 
whidi  we  may  call  the  economical  one,  in  late  events  ?     How  far 
does  the  vast  outlay  of  national  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  established  church,  an  outlay  always  increasing  to  satisfy, 
not  the  demands  of  the  people,  but  the  cravings  of  the  clergy, 
answer  the  proposed  purpose  of  Christian  instruction  and  en- 
lightenment?    Has  the   state  ever  received  a  quid  pro  quo? 
Does  not  this  system  stultify  itself  by  its  cross  purposes  ?     If 
one  half  the  clergy  teach  doctrines  which  the  other  half  de- 
nounce as  heretical ;  if  one  half  insist  that  all  Boman  doctrine 
is  troe,  and  the  other  half  proclaim  Rome  and  its  doctrine  to  be 
antidirist ;  if  one  set  of  teachers  insist  that  private  conscience 
nast  be  coerced  by  authority  of  tradition  and  the  church,  and 
another  set  of  teachers  proclaim  the  indefeasible  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
over  all  churches  and  all  consciences — then  the  teaching  neu- 
tralizes itself — truth  and  error  roust  be  equally  sanctioned  by 
tbe  establishment,  and   the  same  fountain  sends   forth  sweet 
water  and  bitter.     The  church  becomes  a  mere  Noah's  ark  of 
dean  and  unclean.     Then  of  what  use  is  this  establishment? 
Oar  national  wealth  is  wasted.     The  people  receive  no  kind  of 
«r?ice  which  they  could  not  enjoy  without  it,  and  much  more 
to  their  peace  and  contentment,  while  all  the  wealth  might  be 
saied. 

3.  It  may  fairly  be  inquired,  does  not  an  established  church 
greatly  tend,  above  all  our  other  institutions,  to  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  morality,  to  excite  and  maintain  party  spirit,  and  to 
weaken  the  power  of  conscience  in  those  who  ought  to  uphold 
its  purity,  authority,  and  supremacy.  In  what  a  variety  of 
ways  is  conscience  either  violated  or  tampered  with,  and  van- 
quished by  the  state-church  I  Men  within  the  church  and 
men  without  it,  are  alike  injured  by  its  practical  working. 
They  are  brought  into  dilemmas  ard  difficulties  that  never 
could  occur  by  the  opposite  system.  How  many  painful  elucida- 
tions of  this  have  been  presented  in  the  late  clerical  rebellion  I 
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Snares  beset  the  state  clergy  on  all  sides,  and  many  of  them 
seem  scarcely  to  know  it,  or  have  become  by  custom  indifferent 
to  it.  Take,  for  instance.  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  party,  sworn 
against  popery  and  transubstantiation,  yet  teaching  them ; 
sworn  that  the  holy  scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  yet  writing  and  preaching  that  they  are  unintelligible 
and  incomplete  without  the  traditions  of  the  church : — would 
thev  follow  Christ  in  the  establishment,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes  ?  In  what  a  state  then  are  their  consciences  I 
Take  the  remonstrant  bishops,  and  the  *  blameless '  Henry  at 
their  head,  impeaching  the  prime  minister,  and  through  him 
virtually  the  head  of  the  church,  o^  fiagrant  sin,  in  venturing  to 
promote  a  brother  teacher  of  Christianity  to  a  higher  rank,  whom 
they  had  themselves  for  yeara  been  virtually  sanctioning,  by 
permitting  him  to  prepare  clergymen  for  their  parishes,  while  in 
their  hearts  they  hate  him  as  a  socinian  or  an  infidel.  Does  this 
savour  of  honest  zeal  for  truth,  and  of  homage  to  conscientious 
conviction?  Would  any  of  those  who  have  questioned  Dr. 
Hampden's  principles  refuse  to  sit  with  him  on  the  bench,  and 
resign  their  own  mitres,  rather  than  own  him  as  a  brother? 
Take,  again,  the  position  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  compelled  to 
elect  the  man  nominated  by  the  crown,  though  posted  through 
the  kingdom  as  a  heretic  by  this  dean,  and  yet  that  very  dean 
perfecting  the  instrument  that  gives  validity  to  the  nomination. 
Is  not  this  a  fearful  snare  for  a  man's  conscience  ?  In  fact,  as 
one  long  ago  well  observed,  there  is  scarcely  a  clergyman  of  any 
degree,  who,  if  he  would  look  carefully  into  the  solemn  obli- 
gations by  which  he  binds  himself,  from  the  day  of  his  matri- 
culation to  that  of  his  ordination — or,  if  it  may  be,  that  of  his 
consecration  to  a  see,  when  he  swallows  the  nolo  episcopari — but 
would  find  that  his  conscience  had  been  constantly  beset  by 
snares,  and  could  scarcely  pretend  that  it  had  not  been  wounded, 
or  its  voice,  which  to  a  clergyman  should  be  the  voice  of  Grod, 
suppressed  or  bribed.  It  is  well  for  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  if  he 
can  feel  that  he  has  escaped  the  fiery  trial  unscathed.  Certain 
it  is  that  thousands  have  felt  that  trial  as  keenly^  but  said  far 
less  about  it. 

Now  all  these  collisions  with  men's  consciences  are  perilous 
and  awkward  things.  Churchmen  treat  them  as  trifles  when 
they  happen  to  dissenters,  but  when  they  happen  to  gentlemen, 
dignitaries,  and  bishops,  they  become  serious,  and  remonstrances 
reach  prime  ministers  and  princes.  But  how  much  relief  would 
all  our  consciences  experience,  both  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
clergymen,  churchwardens,  and  dissenters,  too,  if  we  were  but 
once  free  from  state-pay  ! — for  then  none  of  us  would  fear  state- 
control.    The  cause  of  morality,  conscientious  uprightness^  and 
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the  inflnence  of  pure,  genuine  Christianity,  would  be  evidently 
advanced  by  the  abolition  of  the  alliance. 

4.  It  is  evident  that  the  state-church  greatly  complicates  and 
entangles  the  work  of  the  civil  power.  To  statesmen,  this  eccle- 
siastical affair  has  always  been  the  most  irksome,  difficult,  and 
annoying  part  of  their  business.  The  spiritual  estate  is  confess- 
edly the  worst  to  govern,  and  the  worst  to  harmonize  with  the 
government  of  the  other  powers.  What  a  perpetual  source  of 
annoyance  must  every  prime  minister  find  in  the  claimants  for 
place  and  office — in  the  bestowment  of  his  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age, and  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogatives — in  having  to  adju- 
dicate among  rival  candidates — to  listen  to  the  representations 
of  friends — to  play  off  one  party  in  the  church  against  another — 
to  keep  all  within  decent  bounds,  and  prevent  the  clergy,  as  a 
kind  oiimperium  in  imperio,  or  fourth  estate,  having  an  interest 
separate  from  all  the  rest,  from  combining  against  the  sovereign, 
her  ministers,  her  parliament,  and  her  people !  The  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England,  viewed  historically,  have  always  been 
powerful  and  influential  supporters  of  arbitrary  power ;  some- 
times accidentally  useful,  but,  in  the  main,  obstacles  to  reform, 
and  opponents  of  every  measure  tending  to  the  promotion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  All  statesmen,  therefore,  and  espe- 
cially all  liberal  statesmen,  who  seek  the  advancement  and  civi- 
lisation of  mankind,  might  be  expected  to  hail  the  day  that 
should  deliver  them  from  this  spiritual  incubus.  Why  should 
they  be  thus  thwarted  in  their  plans,  and  encumbered  in  their 
work  of  government,  by  the  affairs  of  a  church  which  might 
safely  be  left  to  self-government,  if  it  were  once  relieved  from 
state- pay  ? 

It  seems  the  more  reasonable  that  they  should  unburden 
themselves  of  this  responsibility,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
nation  repudiate  the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  their 
religion,  and  will  accept  none  of  the  pay.  One  would  think 
that  the  late  episcopal  rebellion,  together  with  many  other 
ominous  signs  of  the  times,  might  teach  Lord  John  Russell 
to  look  a  little  more  favourably  upon  the  theory  of  voluntary 
religion  than  he  has  yet  done.  But  if  he  does  not,  the 
statesmen  of  the  future  will  assuredly  be  more  disposed  to 
leave  'the  church  of  the  future,'  to  manage  its  own  affairs 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  releasing  the 
state  machinery  from  those  collisions  and  perils  which  are  per- 
petually occasioned  by  the  church. 

5.  The  late  controversy  has  evidently  aroused  many  able 
advocates  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  has  pro- 
cured for  them  a  much   larger  audience  than  they  ever  had 
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before.  Let  any  one  who  has  observed  the  tone  of  the  provin- 
cial as  well  as  of  the  metropolitan  press,  during  recent  occur- 
rences, say,  whether  the  prevailing  opinion  has  not  embodied 
itself  in  something  like  this  : — '  What  a  bore  this  church  is  ! 
Why  should  the  nation  be  agitated  by  the  squabbles  of  these 
churchmen  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  all  to  take  charge  of 
our  own  religious  affairs?  Would  it  not  be  more  for  the  credit 
and  advancement  of  religion  to  take  away  all  these  apples  of 
discord  ?  Why  could  not  the  episcopal  communion  manage  its 
government  as  peaceably  and  decorously  as  any  of  the  sects  ?  ' 
The  answer  has  in  many  cases  been  given,  and  it  is  plain  and 
simple  enough : — Only  remove  the  golden  link  between  this 
church  and  the  state,  and  everything  will  fall  into  its  right, 
that  is,  its  natural  place.  Then  should  we  have  more  real  reli- 
gion, as  we  had  more  conscientiousness ;  and  we  should  have 
more  individual  conscientiousness,  just  as  we  renounced  the 
mischievous  fiction  of  a  national  conscience. 

These  at  least  are  our  deliberate  views.  We  have  not 
embraced  them  hastily,  nor  for  the  occasion ;  and  we  are  not 
very  sanguine  of  their  speedy  prevalence  among  our  phlegmatic 
and  practical  fellow  countrymen.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
argument  to  induce  them  to  change  a  venerable  custom ;  yet 
we  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  churchmen  are  themselves  doing 
much  in  the  present  day  to  disgust  the  people  both  with  the 
bishops  and  the  church  system ;  and  when  once  the  people  of 
England  see  that  the  establishment  is  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  their  resources,  and  of  no  real  benefit  to  their  souls,  the 
removal  of  the  incubus  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

We  have  only  in  conclusion  to  express  our  obligations,  ^«/, 
to  Dr.  Hampden,  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  we  have 
derived  from  the  careful  perusal  of  his  admirable  lectures,  as 
well  as  our  good  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  usefulness  in  the 
see  of  Hereford,  where,  as  we  are  informed,  he  will  find  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  apostolic  zeal  and  devotedness ;  next, 
to  the  conductors  of  the  '  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine/  for 
their  very  valuable  assistance  in  elucidating  the  Puseyite  con- 
spiracy, with  our  cordial  recommendation  of  their  work  to  the 
protestants  of  the  empire :  and,  finally,  to  Mr.  Christmas,  of 
Zion  College,  for  his  very  complete  collection  of  all  the  docu- 
ments touching  the  late  emeute,  and  his  very  able  exposition  of 
Dr.  Hampden's  theological  views. 
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^  ^UgrinCs  Progress.  By  John  Biinyan.  Accurately  printed  from 
^  First  Edition,  with  notices  of  all  the  subsequent  Additions  and 
Alterations  by  the  Author  himself.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys 
Society,  with  an  Introduction,  by  George  Offer.  8vo.  London : 
Printed  for  the  Society  by  John  Haddon. 

^BB  Htnserd  Knollys  Society  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service 
°J  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which   completely  realizes  our 
Wisest  anticipations,  and  supercedes  all  previous  editions  of  Bunyan's 
iQQortal  work.     Tbe  Council  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  our  best 
^^*As  for  their  selection  of  the.  work,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  for  language 
^convey  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Offer,  for  the  research  and 
ptinfid  industry  with  which  he  has  illustrated  its  literary  history.     It 
^  been  emphatically  a  labor  of  love,  for  which  few  men  were  fitted, 
^  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  accomplished  by  subsequent  editors* 
It  does  Just  what   was  needed,  what  all  intelligent  readers  have 
knig  desired  to  see  done,  but  what  no  other  man  was  so  qualified  to 
^ceomplisb.     '  The  edition  is  carefully  corrected  from  Bunyan's  first 
^J,  which  is  followed  literally,  in  the  orthography,  capitals,  italics, 
ttd  ponctuation.  '  Every  omission  or  alteration  that  the  author  made 
^oriog  his  life  is  noted,  as  well  as  the  edition  in  which  such  altera- 
tion! first  appeared.     Where  the  author,  in  the  second  part,  refers  to 
^  first,  his  figures  are  retained,  but  a  reference  is  added  to  this 
^ition  in  parenthesis.     All  the  original  woodcuts  are   accurately 
copied  by  that  very  excellent  and  worthy  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks, 
of  Fenchurch  Buildings.     Every  reference  has  been   proved,  and 
vkere  there  appeared  an  evident  typographical  error,  it  is  corrected ; 
W  in  all  such  cases,  the  alteration  is  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  page.' 
Tile  labor  thus  expended  on  the  work  itself  is  only  a  part  of  what 
tbe  editor  has  done.     Determined   to  make  his  edition  as  complete 
**  possible,  '  every  allegorical  work  that  could  be  found  previous  to 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  has  been  examined,  in  all  the   European 
Jwiguages,'  and  the  result  is  shown  to  be  '  a  perfect  demonstration 
of  tbe  complete  orginality  of  Bunyan.'     A  brief  sketch  is  furnished 
of  such  works,  together  with  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  several 
oditions  of   the   Pilgrim's  Progress  published  during  the  author's 
Hfe,  together  with  notices  of  the  principal  modern  editions.     Alto- 
ROtber,  the  volume  constitutes  the  most  complete  edition  of  a  popu- 
Itraatbor  which  our  language  contains. 

Mr.  Offer  has  prefixed  an  extended  Introduction,  in  which  he  tri- 
amphantly  establishes  the  fact  of  the  work  having  been  composed  in 
Bedford  Goal — not,  by  the  bye,  in  the  river  Ouse,  as  his  language 
(p.  ix.)  inadvertently  intimates.     We  regret  the  terms  in  which  he 
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adverts  to  tbe  doubts  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Philip,  respecting 
the  place  where  the  allegory  was  composed.  The  tone  of  the  refer- 
ence is  wanting  in  amenity  and  justice,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  modified  in  subsequent  editions.  We  were  greatly  sur- 
prised, at  the  time,  at  Mr.  Philip's  doubt,  and  could  not  satisfactorily 
account  for  it,  but  we  never  questioned  his  confidence  in  Bunyan*s 
word. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  patronage  of  onr 
readers,  the  Society  by  which  the  volume  is  issued.  Its  subscrip- 
tion, which  is  only  ten  and  sixpence,  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  while  the  works  it  has  issued  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in 
our  language. 


Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Robert  Somthey.      By 
Joseph  Cottle.     Post  8vo.     London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

About  ten  years  since,  Mr.  Cottle  published  his  Early  Recollections 
of  Coleridge,  which  were  reviewed  in  our  journal  by  the  late  distin- 
guished Essayist,  John  Foster.  The  article  has  since  been  reprinted 
in  Mr.  Foster's  Ccntrihutions  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
25 — 54)  and  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  wish  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Mr. 
Coleridge.  The  Early  Recollections  have  been  revised  by  the  author, 
and  are  now  embodied  in  the  work  before  us.  The  scope  of  this 
volume  is  wider  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  Another  distinguished 
personage  is  introduced,  or  rattier,  is  made  a  more  prominent  figure 
on  the  canvass.  The  position  occupied  in  our  recent  literature  by 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  naturally  awakens  public  interest  in  their 
history,  and  no  man  certainly  is  so  competent  to  throw  light  on  their 
early  career  as  Mr.  Cottle.  He  i^as  intimately  connected  with  them, 
rendered  them  important  aid  before  their  fame  was  established,  and 
was  regarded  by  both  with  affection  and  gratitude.  He  saw  them 
behind  the  scenes,  associated  with  them  in  their  undress,  noted  their 
weakness  as  well  as  their  might,  their  folly  and  their  wisdom.  He 
is,  therefore,  possessed  of  a  fund  of  information  not  in  the  keeping  of 
any  other  person,  and  has  wisely  and  with  becoming  regard  to  what 
is  due  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  contributed  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  public.  Such  contributions  are  amongst  the  best  services 
which  the  aged  can  render  to  the  young,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
find  that  they  were  ordinarily  rendered  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
fidelity  which  characterize  these  Reminiscences,  A  loud  outcry  has 
been  raised  in  some  quarters  against  Mr.  Cottle,  for  having  printed 
a  letter  of  Coleridge  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wade,  and  we  readily 
credit  his  assertion  that  he  would  gladly  have  withheld  it,  '  had  not 
the  obligation  to  make  it  public  been  imperative.'  We  concur  in 
this  opinion,  and  believe  that  '  concealment  would  have  been  in- 
justice  to  the  living,  and  treachery  to  the  dead.'  We  thank  him  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  a  painful  duty,  not  as  gratifying  our  curioaityy 
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^^  as  iffording  a  solemn  warning  to  others  who  are  tempted  to 
indalge  the  same  bad  habit.  We  repeat  the  favorable  judgment 
fori&erlj  expressed,  and  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  much 
^  interest,  and  many  things  to  instruct  them,  in  these  RemnUcencet 
^^aoaged  and  estimable  man,  who  with  one  exception,  has  survived 
^  the  associates  of  his  earlier  days. 


^eaMn  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Original  Correspondence ; 
coUeeted/roM  the  Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and  other  Authentic 
Sources.  By  William  Coxe,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition, 
Revised  by  John  Wade.     In  Three  Volumes.     Vol.  I. 

'^^e  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
WUh  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.     By  G.  G.  S. 

London  :   Henry  G.  Bohn. 

'^Bssx  voiames  belong  to  the  Standard  Library,  and  are  worthy  of  the 
phoe  assigned  them.  Their  selection  reflects  credit  on  the  judgment 
^  their  publisher,  and  can  scarcely  foil  to  add  to  the  already  high  repu- 
fatioQ  of  the  series  in  which  they  are  incorporated.  Archdeacon  Coxe's 
Memoirs  are  well  known  to  historical  readers,  and  are  indispensable  to 
a&  aceorate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our  annals. 
Iti  oottly  form,  however,  has  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  generally 
i«id,  and  tbe  work,  therefore,  through  the  present  edition,  will  come 
to  most  with  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  voluminous  correspondence 
ii  wisely  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  the  editor  has  diligently  availed 
lumself  of  the  many  sources  of  information  which  have  been  opened 
anee  the  publication  of  the  original  work.  Valuable  illustrative  matter 
has  been  gleaned  from  various  quarters,  and  been  disposed  of  with  a 
skill  which  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  other  volume  is  sure  of  a  wide  circulation.  It  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  series,  and  will  meet  the  demand,  and 
gratify  the  taste,  of  various  classes  of  readers.  The  Memoir,  which 
extends  to  two  hundred  and  six  pages,  contains  the  most  memorable 
chncamstances  of  the  author's  life.  Such  only  are  recorded  as  do  not 
admit  of  doubt.  All  apochryphal  anecdotes  are  rejected,  and  the  prurient 
curiosity  which  seeks  gratification  in  disclosing  the  arcana  of  private  life, 
is  discountenanced.  It  is  a  melancholy  record,  at  the  best-— one  of 
die  most  humiliating  and  painful  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
genins  of  Sheridan  only  adds  a  deeper  gluom  to  the  meanness  and  tur- 
pitude of  his  career.  We  exult  in  the  scintillations  of  his  intellect,  while 
we  mourn  over  the  vices  by  which  his  career  was  dishonored,  and  his 
intellect  itself  eventually  enfeebled.  Uis  works  survive  him,  and  form 
part  of  the  literature  of  our  country.  Their  sterling  qualities  ensure  this, 
and  the  volume  before  us  is,  therefore,  certain  of  being  heartily  wel- 
comed. '  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,'  said  Lord  Byron,  'has  been, 
par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best 
eomedy,  the  best  drama,  the  best  farce,  and  the  best  address ;  and,  to 
CfQwn'all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this 
coontry.' 
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Honor ;  or  the  Story  of  the  brave  Caspar  and  the  fair  Ammeri.  Bj 
Clemens  Brentano.  With  an  Introdaction,  and  a  Biographicsd 
Notice  of  the  Author.  By  T.  W.  Appell.  Translated  from  the 
German.     London  :  John  Chapman. 

The  author  of  this  small  volume,  Clemens  Brentano,  belongs  to  the 
romantic  school  of  Germany,  of  which  little  is  known  in  this  country. 
Their  productions  are  not  suited  to  the  English  mind,  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  effort  will  avail  to  make  them  popular.  The  present  tale  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  Appell,  as  the  writer's  *  most  finished  production  ;  the 
ripest  fruit  of  the  enchanted  tree  he  planted  in  the  g^arden  of  German 
literature.'  To  Euch  as  are  interested  in  marking  the  various  phases  of 
mental  character,  it  will  possess  a  powerful  charm,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  it  will  be  felt  to  lack  the  qualities  attractive  to  our  countrymen. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  change  the  productions  of  our  Elnglish  soil,  for 
fruits  of  such  foreign  growth. 


The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Vol.  III.     London  : 

Charles  Knight. 

In  noticing  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  recorded  oar  most 
favorable  judgment  on  its  great  worth.  In  doing  this,  we  have  ren- 
dered it  simple  justice,  and  are  concerned  that  its  enterprizing  publisher 
should  be  adequately  sustained  in  his  labors.  Few  men  have  done  so 
much  for  popular  instruction  as  Mr.  Knight,  and  The  National  Cyclo- 
padia  is  amongst  the  most  useful  of  his  publications.  It  meets  the 
wants  of  the  day  by  supplying  accurate  and  full  information  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  It  brings  home,  in  fact,  to  reading  men  of  all  classes, 
what  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  learned  or  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  rich.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  anticipate  for  it  a  very  wide 
circulation,  and  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable,  and  young  men  especially  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  well  digested  scholarship,  and  vast  range  of 
information. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journal 
and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.  In  Two  Voliimes. 
London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

Thk  second  of  these  volumes  reached  us  too  recently  for  notice  in  the 
present  number.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  works  been  placed  upon  our 
table  which  we  felt  less  disposed  to  notice  summarily  and  hastily. 
A  Christian  heroine  in  collision  with  crime  !  A  close  capped  qnakereaa 
of  the  nineteenth  century  at  work  in  Newgate  !  But,  for  the  present, 
we  must  do  little  beyond  noticing  the  exterior  of  these  himdsome 
volumes.  Type,  paper,  and  binding,  are  excellent;  and  there  are  a 
couple   of  interesting  portraits,  one  of  Elizabeth  Gomey,  when  only 
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^hteen,  and  another  of  her  when  a  beautiful  old  lady,  with  a  Took  of 
E)dnc;s8  like  one's  own  mother  in  her  eyes. 

But  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  must  do  everybody  good ;  and  next 
anth  we  would  much  rather  compare  our  views  of  the  character  and 
Qaence  of  Mrs.  Fry  with  those  of  our  readers  who  have^  than  ,with 
oee  who  have  not,  read  her  Memoirs. 


keJawmey  of  Life,  By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  *  Modem  Accom- 
plishments/ '  Jane  Bouverie/  etc  ,  etc.     London :    Longmans. 

^18  little  work,  to  use  the  words  of  its  author,  is  intended,  by  '  one 
laght  in  the  school  of  deep  and  painful  experience/  to  suggest,  '  for  the 
se  of  others,  a  few  such  reflections,  sincerely  felt,  and  simply  stated, 
I  appear  most  to  promise  permanent  consolation  during  the  long,  and 
)metime8  rugged,  journey  of  life,  as  well  as  its  mysterious  and  solemn 
Tmiuation/  It  consists  of  twenty- six  chapters,  devoted  to  subjects  in 
armony  with  the  writer's  intention,  written  in  an  easy  and  graceful 
tyle,  interspersed  with  poetical  extracts,  and  often  well  told  anecdotes, 
ad  altogether,  although  rather  too  desultory  for  our  taste,  forming  a 
leasing  volume,  especially  for  serious  young  people. 


Hk  Autobiography  and  Justification  0/  Johannes  Range,  (the  German 
Reformer.)  Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition...  By  John 
Lord,  A.M. 

rnis  translation  professes  to  be  as  literal  as  the  rhetorical  style  of 
Ronge  will  admit.  A  few  unimportant  letters  and  paragraphs  are 
omitted,  but  no  alterations  have  been  made.  It  will  be  valuable  to 
toany  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  remarakble 
documents  that  have  appeared  in  modern  times. 


He  Eternal;  or.  The  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  *  The  God  of  our  Fathers,' 
contemplated  in  Christ  and  Creation,  By  Robert  Philip.  London  : 
Ward  and  Co.  1846. 

To  give  the  name  of  the  author,  is  to  give  a  description  of  the  cha^ 
racter  of  this  work.  Mr.  Philip's  excellencies  and  faults,  as  a  writer, 
ire  so  marked,  so  great,  and  so  fixed,  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to 
io  more  than  state  the  design  and  contents  of  the  volume.  There  are 
nineteen  chapters  on  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  general 
jendency  of  which  is  practical.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Philip 
las  more  power  in  urging  a  plain  truth  than  in  developing  an  obscure 
>oe.  '  The  Eternal*  will  well  bear  the  companionship  of  the  '  Guides.' 
^e  tmat  it  will  participate  their  success. 
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The  Pryings  of  a  Postman.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  taken  from  '  those  successful  methods '  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  people's  correspondence,  'so  lately  autho- 
rised by  '  the  powers  that  be.'  *  The  Postman  of  Stockgate  is  sup- 
posed to  know  the  contents  of  all  the  letters  passing  through  that 
'  loyal  and  flourishing  town/  and  to  furnish  some  specimens  of  different 
writers  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  public.  Some  of 
the  disclosures  of  character  are  good,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book 
might  have  been  much  better. 


1.  Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted,     By  O.  A.  Brownson. 

2.  Sermons  of  Consolation  By  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.     Third  Edition. 

3.  Ultramontanism,  or  the  Roman  Church  and  Modem  Society,  By  E. 
Quinet,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Thiid  EJiiion,  with  the  Author's  Approbation.  By  C.  Cocks,  B.L. 

4.  The  Destination  of  Man.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett. 

London  :  Chapman,  Brothers. 

These  works  form  part  of  a  series  of  reprints  and  translations,  which 
will  be  best  described  in  the  language  of  the  publishers  : — 

•The  publisihers  of  'The  Catholic  Series,'  intend  it  to  consist  of 
works  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  judiciously  selected, 
and  embracing  various  departments  of  literature.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism 
— at  least,  inform — and  with  but  a  partial  success  ;  an  attempt  will 
now  be  made  to  restore  the  word  catholic  to  its  primitive  significance, 
in  its  application  to  this  series,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism 
in  SPIRIT.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  each  volume  of  the  Series  will 
be  essentially  catholic,  and  not  partial,  in  its  nature,  for  nearly  all 
men  are  partial ; — the  many-sided  and  impartial,  or  truly  catholic  man, 
has  ever  been  the  rare  exception  of  his  race.  Catholicity  may  be 
expected  in  the  Series,  not  in  every  volume  composing  it.* 

This  statement  sufficiently  intimates  the  kind  of  catholicity  which 
marks  the  Series.  It  comprehends  all  opinions,  except  those  com- 
monly termed  orthodox.  The  liberality  is  indifferency ;  we  say  it 
not  as  an  accusation,  but  as  a  fact.  Generally  speaking,  the  theology 
is  unitarian,  and  the  philosophy  transcendental. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  express  or  imply  approval  of  many  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  works  already  issued.  We  not  only  reject  them 
as  untrue,  but  deem  them  eminently  hurtful  in  tendency.  Still,  to  those 
who  can  exercise  an  independent  and  enlightened  judgment,  the  series 
supplies  a  large  amount  of  valuable  reading.  The  authors,  whose 
writings  are  selected,  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  great  abilities  and 
high  repute.  We  would  only  add,  that  the  volumes  are  '  got  up'  in 
a  style  of  exquisite  neatness. 


Just  Published. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke ;  with  selections  from  his  Cor- 
fespondence,  Diaries,  Speeches,  and  Judgments.  By  George  Harris,  Esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     3  vols. 

A  Mission  to  the  Mysore  with  Scenes  and  Facts,  illustrative  of  India,  its 
People,  and  its  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Arthjr,  Weslcyan  Minister. 

The  Convent,  a  Narrative,  founded  on  Fact.  By  R.  M'Crindell,  authoress 
of  the  •  School  Girl  in  France,'  &c. 

The  Middle  Way;  or  the  Province  of  Patristic  Divinity  determined,  to 
which  is  added,  The  Samaritan,  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  £ssing- 
ton,  M.A. 

The  Family  Jo  Miller,  a  Drawing  Room  Jest  Book.  Jo  Miller,  a 
Bio)(raphy. 

The  Jewish  Exile ;  or  Religion  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character 
«f  Daniel.     By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  A.M.,  Stepney. 

Bohn's  Standard  Library.  Herodotus,  a  New  and  Literal  Version  from 
•he  Text  of  Bache,  with  a  Geographical  and  General  Index.  By  Henry 
Cary,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Dohn*8  Standard  Library.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon. 
^ich.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.     By  G.  G.  S. 

The  Parlour  Library,  No.  XI.  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra,  a  Tale  of 
Srish  Life.    Bv  Wm.  Carleton,  Esq. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  con- 
^Uuning  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures,  during  a  Tour  of  nine  months 
^liroogh  the  Desert,  amongst  the  Tonarieks  and  other  Tribes  of  Saharan 
iMople ;  including  a  Description  of  the  Oases  and  Cities  of  Chal  Ghadames 
^od  Mourzuk.     By  Jas.  Richardson.    2  vols. 

The  Modem  Orator.    Charles  James  Fox.    Part  X. 
Rest  in  the  Church.    By  the  author  of  *  From  Oxford  to  Rome.' 
Laneton    Parsonage ;   a  Tale  for  Children  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a 
portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.     Second  Part.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Jewell,  B.D. 
The  Sketches ;  Three  Tales. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Hampden  Controversy,  from  the  period  of  its 
toromencement  in  1832,  to  the  Present  Time,  with  all  the  Documents 
^hich  have  been  published,  and  a  Brief  Examination  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1832,  and  of  the  Observations  on  Dissent.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Chrigtmas,  M.A. 

Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  Drawings  of  Costume  and 
Scenery.     By  Frank  S.  Marryat. 

Congregational  Independency  in  Contradistinction  to  Episcopacy  and 
Preftbytenanism  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Politv  of  the  New  Testament.-  By 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

A  History  of  Auricular  Confession,  Religiously,  Morally,  and  Politically 
ooDtidered  among  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations.     By  Count  C.  P.  de  Las- 
teyrie.    Translated  under  the  Author's  Special  Sanction,  by  Charles  Cocks, 
Uj.    2  vols.  12mo. 
The  Pictorial  Bible.     Part  XI. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Part  XII. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.    Edited  by 
W.  Smith,  L.L,D.     Part  XX 1 11. 
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The  National  Cjclopiedia.    Vol.  III.    Bavaria — Cssar. 

On  the  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  External  World;  or  UniTereal  Imi 
terialism  fully  Explained  and  New  Demonstrated. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Tattershall,  D.D.,  F.C.P.S.  VJ 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  Thomas  Byrth,  D.D.,  F.A.S.,  Rectoi 
Wallasey. 

Nimrod,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  in  Five  Acts. 

The  Works  of  John  Jewel,  Bishoj)  of  Salisbury.  First  and  Second  1 
tions.  Ediled  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A 
Grenville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Minister  of  St.  John's  Cha 
Hampstead. 

The  Zurich  Letters ;  or,  The  Correspondence  of  several  English  Bish 
and  others,  with  some  of  the  Helvetian  Reformers,  during;  the  Reig^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Translated  and  Authenticated  Copies  of  the  Antogra) 
Edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Hastings  Robinson,  D 
F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Great  Warley,  Essex.  Second  Edition,  Chronologic 
arranged  in  one  series. 

Original  Letters,  relative  to  the  English  Reformation,  written  during 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  Transh 
from  Authenticated  Copies  of  the  Autographs,  and  Edited  for  the  Pai 
Society,  by  the  Rev.  Hastings  Robinson,  i).D.    2^  vols. 

The  Life  of  William  Alien,  with  Selections  from  his  Corresponde 
3  vols. 

A  Walk  round  Mont  Blanc,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Trench,  Aatho 
*  Scotland,  its  Faith  and  Features,*  &c.,  &c. 

Horce  et  Vindiciie  Sabl)aticee  ;  or,  Familiar  Disquisitions  on  the  Revei 
Sabbath.    By  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Leeds. 

Antichrist.  A  Poem ;  with  Notes,  and  Sketches  of  Oriental  Scei 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Newton,  A.B. 

Sketches  from  the  Cross.  A  Review  of  the  Characters  connected  i 
the  Crucifizion  of  our  Lord  :  to  which  is  added,  A  Notice  of  the  Charms 
of  Balaam.    By  John  Jordan  Davies. 

Sermons  on  the  Histories  of  Scripture,  suitable  for  Family  and  Coll 
Reading.  By  Arthur  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodrismg,  Norf< 
Author  of  *  Village  Sermons.* 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  No.  I. — Januarv,  1848.  Edited  bj  J< 
Kitto,  D.D. 

Liturgical  Services.     Liturgies,  and  occasional  Forms  of  Prayer, 
forth  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Edited  for  the  Parker  Society, 
the  Rev.  William  Keating  Clay,  B.D.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  the  11 
Trinity,  Ely. 

An  Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China« 
rived  from  Personal  Observations,  during  an  Official  Residence  in  1 
Country,  from  1804  to  1826,  and  Illustrated  by  the  best  Authorities,  ( 
nese  as  well  as  European,  with  Remarks  on  the  Experiments  now  mak 
for  the  Introduction  of  the  Culture  of  ihe  Tea  Tree  in  other  parta  of 
World.  By  Samuel  Ball,  Esq.,  late  Inspector  of  Teas  to  the  Hodoqii 
United  East  India  Company  in  China. 

Immortality,  its  Real  and  Alleged  Evidences,  being  an  Endeavoui 
ascertain  how  far  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul  is  discover! 
by  Reason.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     By  J.  T.  Gray. 

Nelson's  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary.     Part  XII. 

Ethics  of  Nonconformity,  and  Workings  of  Willinghood.  Beprin 
from  the  '  Nonconformist.*  ' 
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"^W.  I. — The  Advertisements  of  Religious  Publications  in  the  Dissent^ 

ing  Periodicals /or  the  Year  1847. 

^HK  state  of  literature  among  dissenters  has  long  pressed  heavily 

^pon  us.      There   are  not   many   themes  that  awaken  us   to 

^Qoughtfulness  so  serious.     For  our  literature  exhibits  both  our 

Cental  and  our  moral  strength.     It  indicates  our  comparative 

fitness  to  affect  for  good  the  destinies  of  our  country  and  the 

^orid.     It  is  significant  of  the  character  of  our  religion,  of  the 

^tent  of  our  sympathy  with  the  mind   of  God,  and  of  our 

approximation  towards  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  nature  of 

Hi  providential  government  of  human  minds.     Our  literary 

>tate,  then,  is  to  us  a  phenomenon  of  no  ordinary  importance ; 

•ttd  in  the  most  '  religious*  light,  clear,  therefore,  and  not  ^  dim,' 

*re  we  accustomed  to  place  it  for  examination.     We  would  not 

fepieaent  it  as  the  only  index  to  the  amount  of  favour  which 

diWenters  have  found  in  tne  sight  of  their  Lord ;  nor  would  we 

ipeak  of  it,  for  we  do  not  think  of  it,  as  the  most  important,  or 

it  nearly  such.    But  it  is  a  conspicuous  one,  and  one  on  which  the 

eyes  of  many,  of  both  foes  and  friends,  are  fixed.     Besides,  it  is 

the  one  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  have  been  called, 

and  have  undertaken,  to  watch  and  to  interpret ;  and  though 

we  do  not  wish  to  be  accounted  fools  in  glorying,  neither  would 

ve  fail  to  magnify  our  office. 

We  propose,  then,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  our  late 
thoughts  up<      dissenters'  literature.     The  present  article^  io- 
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deed,  will  do  little   more  than  to  prepare  the  way  for  future 
animadversions.     To  show  what  our  literature  is,  and  what  only 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  become,  this  is  our  chief  imme- 
diate object :  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  hindrances  to  our  attainment  of  a  higher  state. 
We  have  spoken  of  dissenters^  literature;  meaning,  however,  to 
refer  to  those  classes  only  of  dissenters  whose  religious  senti- 
ments in  general  wc  are  supposed  to  entertain.     We  have  no 
explicit  commission  to  inspect  and  to  amend  the  literature  of 
other  sects.     Ever  ready  to  gather  from  it  for  our  own  informa- 
tion, and  happy  to  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  distin- 
guished selections  from  its  productions,  we  think  that  our  spe- 
cific function,  as  religious  and  literary  mentors,  relates  to  tbc 
two  great  communities  of  evangeUcal  congregationalists.    ^Vs 
brethren,  or  as  neighbours,  it  may  not  be  unseemly  for  us  to 
oflfer   occasionally  to  other  bodies,  or  to  individuals  of  those 
bodies,  the  results  of  our  attention  to  their  literary  character 
and  works,  especially  when  regarded  in  connexion  with  their 
religious  profession  and  reputation.     As  public  organs,  also,  in 
the  open  world  of  letters,  we,  of  course,  feel  bound  to  survey  its 
different  departments  without  exception,  and  at  liberty  to  re- 
mark on  any  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  judgment  neither 
bribed  nor  flattered.     But  as  in  general  it  is  the  service  of  tho 
orthodox  congrcgationalists  in  which  we  labour,  so  it  is  their 
literature  which  both  our  religious  convictions,  and  our  unde^ 
stood  engagements,  induce  us  especially  to  watch,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  raise.     Those  whom  we  repreacut  will  do 
well,  indeed,  to  liiten  candidly  to  all  suggestions  from  both  cue* 
mies   and   allies :    but  from  themselves  must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed the  most  earnest,  discriminative,  and  sympathetic  calls  to 
rectify  their  course  when  wrong,  and  to  hold  it  steadily  when 
right.     Our  great  object  is,  then,  and  none  can  blame  us  for 
the  choice,  to  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye :  then,  if 
required,  we  shall  have  more  power  and  conscious  authority  to 
aid  our  brethren. 

'The  literature  of  dissenters,'  it  was  once  said  when  tlM 
phrase  had  been  just  used;  '  where  is  it?'  The  sarcasm  wti 
envenomed ;  yet  we  should  not  like,  if  amidst  enemies,  to  hetf 
some  amon^  us  abruptly  sunimoued  to  reply  to  the  insidiooi 
questiou.  We  should  feel  too  little  triumph,  even  if  not  other- 
wise unwilling,  to  render  taunt  for  taunt.  Our  aspect  would 
be  that  of  unarmed  dignity :  our  answer  would  express  littto 
but  awakened  shame,  joined  with  the  eonsciousncsa  of  gathcf* 
ing  energies,  and  the  aspirations  of  a  modest  hope.  If  agaiB 
attacked,  however,  we  should  feel  guilty  of  neither  resentment 
nor  indecorum  were  we  to  protest  against  all  such  hostilit/ 


g  ago  believed,  in  common  with  their  most  infatuated 
ies^  that  necessary  ignorance  is  the  judicial  punishment 
Q  such  as  theirs ;  and  the  dogma  seriously  asserted  and 
sly  maintained  by  a  graduated  clergyman  of  our  ac- 
ice^  in  other  hours,  too,  than  vinous,  that  no  dissenter 
ibly  learn  Latin,  would  not  have  been  in  closer  accord- 
to  one  sense,  with  the  law  of  the  land  than,  as  to  the 
ith  the  conviction  of  the  unanimous  people.  Scarcely 
rever,  even  of  our  deadliest  opponents,  will  deny  that 
in  spite  of  its  many  disadvantages,  has  produced  and 
i  not  a  few  men  eminent  for  general  learning,  and  for 
second  unto  none.  Yet  the  appearance,  at  too  distant 
,  of  a  light  which  arrested  the  eye  and  compelled  the 
on  of  the  lettered  republic,  not  excepting  the  haughty 
»f  cloistered  exclusiveness,  has  failed  to  vindicate  the 
m  the  charge  of  vulgar  and  defective  taste  and  super- 
lowledge.  The  amene  and  accomplished  Doddridge 
i  permitted  to  add  his  elegant  biblicism  and  graceful 
to  the  stores  of  theological  learning;  and  his  proximity 
brary,  or  Watts's,  or  even  that  of  the  less  sprightly  but 
iderous  and  learned  Owen,  to  Barrow,  Taylor,  or  even 
iicious  Hooker,'  might  be  often  indulgently  allowed. 
f  houses,  too,  might  tacitly  permit  their  undergraduates 
to  the  pure  classicism  of  Robert  Hall,  and  occasionally 
68  mortify  a  prejudice  for  the  sake  of  a  gratification. 
e  estimate  formed  of  evangelical  dissenting  learning 
I  in  general  depreciatory ;  and  an  almost  universal  im- 
of  our  illiteracy  has  been  entertained  and  transmitted 
generation  of '  the  church.'     But  we  maintain  that  the 
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lighter,  nor  our  efforts  at  improvement  be  less  hopeful  and 
efficient,  when  we  shall  first  have  ascertained  what  faults  are 
indubitably  ours^  and  by  what  means  only  we  can  seek  amend- 
ment. 

Inquirers  into  the  comparative  literature  of  religious  bodies 
are  liable  and,  we  think,  accustomed  to  commit  an  early  error 
that  vitiates  all  their  subsequent  investigations  and  conclusions. 
They  revert,  for  instance,  to  a  certain  number  of  dissenting  con- 
gregations, and  proceed  to  place  beside  them  an  equal  number 
of  the  state-church  congregations,  or  so  many  as  comprise  an 
equivalent  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  congregations  being 
impartially  selected,  and  their  numerical  value  equalised,  the 
inquiry  proceeds ;  and  the  conclusion  is  soon  reached,  without 
opposition  or  demur,  that  the  dissenters  are  inferior  to  their 
rivals,  and  so  much  so  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  disreputable  to 
dissent.  The  adjudication  is  injurious.  The  estimates  are  fal- 
lacious. The  primary  data  do  not  represent  the  truth.  The 
entire  procedure  is  most  vicious.  The  controversy  lies  between 
the  literary  character  of  state-churchism  and  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  dissent.  Dissent,  however,  is  unfavourably  represented 
by  a  congregation  of  dissenters;  while  state-churchism  is  too 
favourably  represented  by  a  congregation  of  state-churchmen. 
The  hundreds  who,  professing  dissent,  are  of  no  dissenting  con- 
gregation, are  among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  thesocial 
classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  elements  of  the  literary  character.  The  thousands  who, 
professing  state-churchism,  are  of  no  state-church  congregation, 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  different  classes  of  society,  noto- 
rious among  their  brethren  for  ignorance,  hebetude,  and  mental 
sloth.  Of  the  children  of  dissenters  few,  unless  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  adopt  the  profession  of  dissent ;  of  the  third  gene- 
ration, scarcely  any.  The  evangelical  holiness  inculcated  among 
us  has  no  charms  for  them  ;  the  lawlessness  towards  God  com- 
patible with  a  recognised  profession  of  Christianity  in  state- 
churchism,  has  many.  These  are  they,  however,  who  have  felt 
the  full  vigour  of  the  literary  impulsion  of  dissent.  They  owe 
to  us  their  learning  and  accomplishments.  Remaining  among 
us  they  would  have  prevented  the  sweeping  charge  brought 
against  us  of  illiteracy.  It  is  no  fault  of  dissent  that  they  re- 
pudiate dissent.  Their  repudiation  shows  little  but  their  eumitj 
to  God  and  the  doceitfuluess  of  sin.  As  state-churchmen  they 
shine  gloriously  ;  yet  the  polish  they  reflect  upon  their  new  pro- 
fession was  indirectly  imparted  to  them  by  the  action  of  dis- 
sent. We,  they  say,  are  too  ignorant  for  them;  though  if  not 
born  among  us  they  would,  probably,  have  had  no  knowledge. 
We  have  developed  and  refined  their  taste  for  eveiy  good  thug 
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mi  tlie  godliness  of  Christian  churches ;  bat  because  with  us 
he  last  is  preferable  to  everything  besides^  they  say  that  in  taste 
br  Kterature  we  altogether  fail.  We  still  think^  however^  that 
ifaougli  in  us  subordinated  to  a  strong  religious  sense^  and 
ainty  therefore^  when  compared  with  it^  that  cannot  justly  be 
lescribed  as  absolutely  weak  to  whose  primary  inspirings  they 
ire  indebted  for  all  they  value  in  themselves.  Meanwhile,  in 
xchange  for  so  many  of  our  best  educated  sons  we  seldom 
eoetve  from  state-churchism  any  but  its  intellectually  benighted. 
L  little  light  directed  towards  them  by  dissenters'  hands  has 
soiled  them  to  slight  activity.  They  have  followed  the  bright 
mjn  and  thus  have  found  their  way  among  us ;  pursued,  how- 
ever, by  the  taunting  cry,  that  in  their  ignorance  they  are 
itbmcted  towards  their  like.  To  exchanges  such  as  these,  then, 
ire  we  liable ;  and  such  are  daily  made.  We  repine  not  at  our 
ot;  but  we  deny  that  either  class  of  congregations  represents, 
ridi  even  seeming  fairness,  the  literary  worth  of  the  two 
parties. 

Bat  there  are  more  important  errors  still  in  the  miscalcu- 
k&KBL  For  the  literary  tendency  of  evangeUccU  dissent  can  with 
M  justice  be  set  against  the  literary  tendency  of  heterodox  siKXe" 
ditrchism.  Unitarian,  Arminian,  Swedenborgian,  Antinomian, 
Oilvinistic,  nondescript  influences  on  the  one  side  must,  surely, 
be  eompared  with  influences  of  the  same  specific  nature  on  the 
other.  Preaching,  pastoral  example,  and  congregational  associ* 
•bms,  all  should  be  reasonably  equal  in  the  things  compared; 
itate-churchism  and  dissent  should  alone  be  the  respective 
Aaracteristics.  We,  then,  about  whose  literary  merits  we  are 
^leaking,  and  who  are  commonly  recognized  as  Calviuistic  dis- 
tenters,  must  be  opposed  to  none  but  Calvinistic  state-church- 
Em ;  their  pastors  to  our  pastors ;  their  sermons  to  our  ser- 
noQs ;  their  people  to  our  people ;  their  reading  to  our  reading ; 
end  their  '  works '  to  our  '  works.'  The  designed  comparison  is 
]K>w  found  a  contrast.  We  insist  on  accuracy  in  ascertaining  the 
phenomena  to  be  examined,  not  in  the  hope  of  making  our 
(qiponents  just,  however  long  we  '  bray '  them,  but  in  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  checking  the  dissenters'  suicidal  spirit  of  gratui- 
tons  concession.  Congregations,  then,  must  be  selected,  or 
EUQisters,  families,  and  individuals,  over  whom  spiritual  ortho- 
doxy has  so  prevailed  as  to  impart  to  them  its  own  distinctive 
dutfacter  and  genius.  If  congregations  be  compared,  those 
Hembers  only  of  them  can  in  fairness  be  considered  who  would 
leeognize  each  other  as  spiritual  though  mistaken  men ;  those 
vho  among  dissenters  would  be  regarded  as  '  the  church.^  Even 
mdi  a  principle  of  representation  as  this  is  too  favourable  to  the 
itate-church  system.    The  literary  condition  of  the  spiritual 
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poor^  inclading  domestic  servants  and  operatives^  would^  perhaps, 
be  the  best  criterion  of  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  two  creeds; 
and  the  finer  the  criterion^  the  more  triumphant  will  dissent  be 
found.     But    we   will   be    content   with  orthodox   dissenting 
'  churches/  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  ministers  and  people  in 
the  state-church  congregations  as,  according  to    our  previous 
limitations,  constitute  a  correspondent  class.    And  a  broad  con- 
trast, we  repeat  it,  now  appears.     For,  allowing  for  occasional 
exceptions,  the  evangelical  dissenters  owe  to  evangelism  as  em- 
bodied in  dissent  what  literary  life  they  have ;   while  the  same 
evangelism  as  embodied  in  state-churchism  renders  it  hard  for 
the  literary  spirit  to  exist  at  all.     Their  own  Arnold — ^theirs, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  nor  he — ^has  well  exposed  the  almost 
total  lack  of  sympathy  with  literature  observable  among  the 
evangelical  clergy;   while  for  intellectual  habits,  powers,  and 
operations  opposed  to,  or  at  least  distinct  from,  those  of  literary 
men,  the  evangelical  laymen  of  the  church  of  England  seem  to 
us  as  deservedly  notorious  as  it  is  well  nigh  possible  for  spiritua* 
men  to  be.    We  could  joyfully  leave  the  decision  concerning  tU^ 
comparative  literary  merits  of  the  two  competitors   to  eith^^ 
Arnold's  party  or  the  sturdy  school  of  church  and  king  met*  • 
We  have  used  the  word  'competitors/  but   we  doubt  if  th*^ 
spiritual  men  of  the  state-church  would  compete  with  us,  CT 
with  any  people,  for  literary  reputation.    For  while  the  spiritu^ 
dissenter,  especially  if  he  be  a  cordial  hater  of  the  state-chun^  ^ 
system,  accepts  from  every  mind  what  it  can  offer  to  invigorar 
his  own ;  the  converted  members  of  the  church  of  Englan  ^ 
seem  generally  to  regard  as  heathenish  all  that  is  not  scriptural 
and  to  reflect  on  their  past  acquaintance  with  poets  and  phi^ 
losophers  as  on  the  sius  of  unregenerated  youth. 

We   have  hitherto  compared   our   literature  with  none  bu 
that  of  our  true  brethren  in  the  church  of  England.     Were  aC^ 
extension  of  the  comparison  desired  by  other  men  of  spiritua 
piety,  we  should  willingly  enough  pursue  it.     We  know  of  on^ 
class    only  whom   for   a  moment    umpires  honourably  chosei^ 
would  be  prompted  to  prefer  before  ourselves;  we  mean  th^ 
renewed  men  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their  breth-*^ 
ren  also  in  the  free  church.     And   we  need   but  indicate,  wc^ 
think,  the  existence  of  peculiar  causes  in  North  Britain,  securing^ 
there  a  more  general  cultivation  of  the  literary  spirit  than  xw 
found  in  England,  in  order  still  to  appropriate   to  the  evmn* 
gelical  religion  of  dissent  the  laurel  due  to  the  most  powerful 
quickener  of  the  literary  life.     We,  indeed,  but  for  the  truth's 
sake,  should  be  careless  to  advert  to  such  peculiar  causes.     For 
we  confess  that  we  liave  yet  to  learn  the  actual  literary  supc* 
riority  of  Scottish  Christians  to  ourselves.  We  have  heard  much 
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if  it^  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  Class  with  class^  in  similar 
dfcamstances^  just  as  we  are^  without  deduction  or  qualification, 
ve  should  willingly  compare.  We  should  anticipate  their  supe* 
riority  as  to  literary  ybrm  in  firequent  instances  among  the  lower 
dasaes  of  society.  This,  too,  we  should  concede  to  many  breth- 
ren of  the  higher  classes  in  the  church  of  England.  But  as  to 
the  complement,  the  force,  the  vis  vUa^  the  health,  and  the 
luxuriance,  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  literary  character, 
we  are  ready  for  the  trial,  judge  who  may.  The  evangelical 
piety  of  a  country  whose  national  literature  stands  about  mid* 
way  between  that  of  the  older  North  American  states  and  that 
of  England  cannot  possibly,  without  a  miracle,  be  more  literary 
than  our  own.     But  we  must  ascend  to  higher  topics. 

Whatever  be  the  literary  demerits  of  the  evangelical  dissenters, 
we  have  shown  that  they  are  not  chargeable  upon  dissent :  for 
the  evangelical  state-churchmen  of  England,  notwithstanding 
their  superior  advantages,  are  undoubtedly  more  culpable  than 
we.    It  is,  therefore,  by  some  parties  suggested  that  the  evan- 
gelism common  to  us  both  must  be  at  fault ;  at  least  on  the 
supposition  that  the  anti-evangelicals  are  our  literary  superiors. 
TUs  supposition  we,  of  course,  readily  allow ;  provided  it  be  not 
applied  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.    At  the  same  time  we 
cnr  a  direct  and  full  negation  to  what,  however,  is  a  plausible 
dsdnction ;  that  for  the  literary  inferiority  of  the  evangelicals, 
iriiether  dissenters  or  not,  evangelism  chiefly  is  responsible.    For 
Qfsogelical  apprehensions  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  such  as 
^e  believe  are  inseparably  associated  with  genuine  spiritual  reli* 
gioii,  are  not  diffused  and  propagated  as  men  multiply  political 
or  heterodox  convictions.     Were  it  as  much  in  our  power  to 
Spread  spiritual  Christianity  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  censors 
to  spread  the  forms  of  Christianity  they  welcome,  we  should  be 
^  folly  responsible  for  the  literary  condilion  of  our  disciples  as 
^le  they  for  that  of  theirs.     But  the  declaration  stands  at  pre- 
heat, and  it  is  amply  exemplified  every  hour  that  we  live,  that 
'  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth'  to  make  spiritual  men,  '  nor  of 
^rim  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.'    We  would 
cwide   no  responsibility  for   the    employment    of  appropriate 
iiteins.    We  believe  that  such  efforts  to  devise  and  to  exert  them 
*»  are  prompted  by  hope  in  God  and  obedience  to  his  will,  God 
V  blessing  will  encourage  us  to  multiply.     We  believe,  too,  that 
Ae  rise  and  progress  of  every  part  of  his  spiritual  creation,  and 
ttst  every  occasion  also  on  which  he  disappoints  liis  people's 
Qpectations,  all,  if  fully  illuminated  by  his  instructive  comments, 
iwmld  display  his  perfect  wisdom  no  less  than  the  absoluteness 
of  his  rule.     But  we  have  no  faith  that  he  will  convert  all  whom 
we  wish  him  to  convert ;  or  all  for  whose  conversion  we  have 
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striven  according  to  our  wisdom ;  or  none  but  those  in  regai 

to  whom  we  have  thus  striven.     In  short,  it  is  he  alone  wl 

makes  men  into  spiritual  Christians.     Thus  far  it  has  pleas* 

him  to  conduct  conversion  so  as  contidually  to  exemplify  '  th 

not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  mai 

noble,  are  called.'     Did  we  see  that  taste  and  literature  met  wi 

less  social  respect  than  scriptural  character;  that  spiritual  m* 

themselves  betrayed  no  undervaluation  of  the  Divine  in  comp 

rison  with  the  human ;  and  that  the  literary  was  never  regard 

either  as  an  equivalent  to  the  spiritual,  or  as  its  almost  certa 

preparative ;  we  should  then  hope  that  the  Most  High  was  abo 

to  make  the  dispensation  of  his  mercy  less  restricted,  and  thj 

the  great  end  of  past  restrictions  gained,  the  '  due  time '  was 

hand  for  the  redemption  of  all  classes  to  be  more  strikingly  t 

complished.     But  the  lesson  of  six  thousand  years  is  not  y 

mastered,  that  there  is  a  nobility  which  cannot  be  inherited, 

priesthood  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  wit 

out  transmission.     The  coronet  itself  may  pass  from  brow 

brow,  while  neither  the  brain  nor  the  heart  of  the  noble  wear 

can  be  secured  to  his  successors.     Still  less  is  the  highest  nol 

lity  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  the  nobility  of  goodne 

the  nobility  of  godliness,  the  nobility  of  union  to  the  Sou 

God,  the  certain  inheritance  of  either  our  posterity  or  the 

whom  by  our  affections  and  our  care  we  nurture  as  our  ow 

Evangelical  Christians,  therefore,  must  be  made  of  just  su 

'  fools '  and  *  simple  ones '  as  the  inscrutable  but  all-wise  Ood 

pleased  to  '  call.'     And  if  he  still  shall  call  the  comparative 

uneducated,  the  poor,  the  busy,  the  confined,  neither  is  the  i 

sponsibility  devolved  on  us  by  him,  nor  is  the  reproach  of  vi 

garity  and  illiteracy  due  to  us  from  mim.     From  classes  such 

these  has  he  thus  far,  for  the  most  part,  formed  the  people  ( 

his  praise.     From  them,  in  general,  have  the  evangelical  d 

senters  been  called  forth.     Yet,  notwithstanding  every  early  ai 

every  later  possible  obstruction,  disadvantage,  and  disconrai 

roent,  these  men,  through  the  ceaseless  energy  of  the  evangelic 

dissent,  the  seed  of  God  which  is  within  them,  have  aroused  t 

literary  jealousy  of  the  wise  men  of  the  world ;  have  suppli 

the  ranks  of  their  envious  adversaries  with  numbers  of  th 

most  illustrious  ornaments ;  have  compelled  their  defamers, 

learned,  to  become  more  learned,  lest,  outstripped  by  the  c 

famed,  their  learning  should  seem  ignorance ;  have  done,  thou 

few  in  number,  more  than  all  classes  in  the  land  besides 

excite  throughout  that  land  a  cry,  and  then  to  satisfy  it,  for 

kViow ledge  ;  have  secured  literary  communication  with  one  h 

the  human  race  who  but  for  them  would  still  have  been  i 

1  ted  from  us  and  from  each  other;  to  nations  without  writi 
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symbols  have  conveyed  the  art  of  writing ;  and,  with  a  slight 
hyperbole  we  add,  finding  sons  of  men  whose  vocal  utterance 
was  inarticulate  have,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  glorious  mission, 
instructed  them  to  speak.  They  are  filling  the  world  with  the 
glory  of  the  living  God  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  are 
making  the  boundaries  of  the  literary  commonwealth  commen- 
surate with  the  limits  of  mankind ;  but  neither  Oxford  nor  Cam- 
bridge has  beheld  them^  their  most  scholar-like  have  falsified  a 
quantity ;  their  '  million '  have  no  taste  for  Italian  operas  and 
'  classic  polkas ;'  if  they  have  read  Bulwer  and  Sue,  they  do  not 
imitate  them ;  *  Away  with  them,  therefore  !  They  are  nothing 
but  canaille  1     They  know  not  the  law,  and  they  are  cursed  1' 

Our  opinion  is  by  this  time  evident,  that  the  literary  capa- 
bilities of  evangelical  dissent  exceed  those  of  any  other  modi- 
fication of  religion  and,  of  course,  the  capabilities  of  irreligion. 
The  facts  to  which  we  have  adverted  justify  the  assertion  ;  the 
nature  of  evangelical  dissent  would  have  warranted  the  predic- 
tion of  the  facts.  To  describe  this  form  of  spiritual  religion,  the 
mental  operations  previous  to  its  becoming  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic of  the  inner  man,  its  subsequent  stimulating  and 
disenthralling  action  on  the  intellect,  its  corrective  influences^ 
its  guidance,  its  control,  and  its  support ;  to  do  this  would  be 
no  other,  in  our  judgment,  than  to  describe  the  physiology  of 
pure  and  perfect  human  intellect,  intellect  prepared  for  any 
thing  '  that  may  become  a  man,^  and  sure  to  be  alive  to  all 
things  subjected  to  its  cognizance  by  God.  There  is  a  state  of 
intellect  to  which  in  its  purity  everything  is  pure ;  to  which 
in  its  conscious  immortality,  difficulties  are  but  pleasant  work 
prolonged ;  which,  having  painfully  acquired  symmetry  and  health, 
knows  well  their  value,  and  guards  etfectually  yet  easily  against 
distortion  and  disease;  which  fearless  follows  God  wherever 
he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  hand,  whether  when  bestowing 
benedictions  or  inflicting  curses;  which  from  every  course  of 
action  comes  readier  and  fitter  for  another,  be  it  what  it  may ; 
to  which  the  past  in  its  instructiveness  is  as  precious  as  the 
present;  and  whose  prospective  visions  by  their  majesty  and 
beauty  demonstrate  it  poetic,  while  their  gradual  but  continuous 
conversion  into  fact  reveals  that  the  afflatus  is  the  true  Divine, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  poet-seers,  the  heaven-taught  literati  of 
the  past.  This  intellectual  state,  now,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  literary.  To  produce  and  to  maintain  it  we  know  no- 
thing so  adapted  as  evangelical  dissent.  The  approximations 
towards  it  made  already  by  dissenters  of  a  spiritual  mind  are, 
next  to  such  men^s  moral  sanctity,  of  which,  indeed,  these  ap- 
proximations are  results,  or,  more  properly,  a  phase,  among  the 
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most  glorious  and  delightfiil  of  all  the  works  of  Grod^  and  the 
most  strikingly  evidential  of  his  fixed  designs. 

Were  we  preparing  a  volume,  we  should  here,  of  course,  de- 
scribeevangelical  dissent  both  objective  and  subjective,  and  should 
direct  attention  to  all  points  of  contrast  between  it  and  the 
schemes  of  its  impugners.  But  to  the  readers  of  this  '  Review  ' 
such  a  discourse  would  be  superfluous.  Those  of  them  who 
wish  to  understand  dissenters,  already  understand  them ;  those 
who  have  no  such  wish,  we  care  not  to  instruct.  Here,  then, 
we  close  our  account  and  vindication  of  ourselves  ;  our  remain- 
ing observations  will  have  another  tendency  and  spirit. 

Yet  in  proceeding  to  animadvert  on  our  actual  literary  state, 
we  think  it  reasonable  and  necessary  to  prescribe  somewhat 
definite  limits  to  our  notions  of  that  state.  For  if  to  make  a 
man  into  a  spiritual  dissenter  be  not  a  human  work  but  God's, 
we  must  not  only  look  for  the  literature  where  it  pleases  him  to 
create  the  religion,  but  we  must  expect  such  literary  aspects  only 
as  we  should  expect  in  parallel  circumstances  among  the  people 
of  other  religions.  Oxford  dignitaries  have  been  Eton  boys. 
Senior  wranglers  have  not  ususdly  spent  their  youth  behind  the 
counter.  We  ask  but  like  for  like,  as  near  as  may  be;  Univer- 
sity School  and  College,  London,  against  King's;  Cowanl 
against  St.  Bees ;  Mill  Hill,  or  Hull,  against  Huddersfield ;  the 
'  Patriot '  against  the  '  Record ;'  Sunday-school  against  Sunday- 
school  throughout  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  We  are  not  now 
provoking  comparisons.  Our  comparison  is  ended.  But  we 
are  reminding  ourselves  and  our  assessors  that  we  must  not, 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  irresistible  and  inexhaustible  energy 
awakened  in  us  through  spiritual  dissent,  expect  such  conse- 
quences of  this  energy  as  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  meaas 
providentially  submitted  to  its  action.  We  must  not  find  fault 
with  our  Sunday-schools  if  teachers  in  them  are  not  dassics,  nor 
the  scholars  able  to  compare  Addison  with  Steele.  Our  heads 
of  colleges,  if  not  altogether  equal  to  the  '  heads  of  houses/ 
stand  in  need  of  no  apology  for  claiming  professorial  rank. 
The  personal  history  of  the  known  dissenting  contributors  to 
the  '  British  Quarterly  Review  '  and  the  '  Jlclcctic,'  not  to  speak 
of  the  *  Westminster,^  the  '  North  British,^  and  the '  Edinburgh/ 
should  alone,  familiar  as  it  must  be  to  those  '  ill  binls '  among 
us  who  take  pleasure  in  'fouling  their  own  nest,'  occasion  a 
rather  different  estimate  of  our  literary  tendencies  than  that 
avowed  by  croaking  brethren.  Wc  did  not  emblazon  on  our 
flag,  '  Dissent,  winner  against  all  England,'  when  our  essayists 
gained  prizes  for  which  all  England,  though  invited,  never 
entered.     Nor  will  wc  whine  with  those  mIio  whine  because  we 
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have  no  fruits  as  full  grown  and  as  rich  as  some  we  know  of, 
when  grace  has  not  grafted  our  religion  on  the  stocky  nor  provi- 
dence supplied  it  with  the  climate^  without  which  fruits  like 
these  can  never  come.     At  present^  then,  we  have  no  right  to 
look  for  exhibitions  of  a  literary  taste  such  as  some  ranks   of 
religionists  can  show.     To  demand  that  we  occupy  positions  in 
the  learned  commonwealth  correspondent  to  those    which  we 
believe  ourselves  to  occupy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour;  to 
insinuate  that  our  theology  can  be  only  as  our  general  litera- 
ture, that  our  spiritual  influence  is  rightly  measured  by  our 
literary,  and  that  our  evangelical  operations  are  as  feeble  as  our 
contributions  to  the  press  are  ephemeral  and  few ;  to  represent 
that  the  power  and  the  quality  of  the  literary  life  within  us  may 
be  justly  estimated  from  the  impression  which  that  lifers  pal- 
pable productions  make  upon  the  men  whose  learning,  accom- 
plishments and  worldliness  are  all  they  have ;  to  act  in  this 
wise, — and  no  few  of  our  busiest  declaimers  act  thus  and  in  this 
spirit  only, — to  act  in  this  wise  shows  among  ourselves  a  soul 
well  nigh  as  childish,  carnal,  and  unjust,  not  to  say  as  ungrateful 
sind  rebellious,  as  the  soul  of  those  who  hate  us  is  supercilious, 
'tryrannical  and  mean.     And  to  our  friends  we  say  the  like  of 
hat  we  formerly  said  of  them  to  our  foes;  that  the  proofs 
hich  they  have  given  of  an  enlightened,  genuine  and  fervent 
love  of  literature — proofs  such  as  those  of  which  we  made  a 
^rummary  enumeration — demonstrate   that,  excelling  in  other 
Acmns  of  the  divine  life,  they  are  not  deficient  in  readiness,  at 
^^11  events,  to  intermeddle  with  all  wisdom.'    Be  it  remem- 
l^ered  that  we  would  not  own  a  novelist  like  Scott  himself;  or 
^^  poet  such  as  Byron,  or  Mr.  Little ;  or  a  dramatist  like  Shak- 
^peare  even.      We  should  deplore  the   fact    were   Whateley^s 
'Works   and   Hampden's,    Whewell's   even  and  great  Arnold's, 
'^^he  productions  of  the  most  venerated  teachers  of  the  evange- 
lical dissenters.     We  covet    neither    Bishop  Wilberforce    nor 
bishop  Blom field.     Nor  are  we  distressed  because  as  yet  we 
^nnot  point  to  excellences  of  all  classes  equal  to  the  noblest 
^hat  we  see  in  others,  but  brightened  with  a  glory  which  they 
«^ve  not,  and  not  vitiated  by  errors  which  they  have.     Yet,  to 
^«play  such  excellences  is,  we  think,  our  destined  function ; 
^d  when  we  are  ready,  and  the  world  is,  this  mission,  too, 
^e  shall  accomplish.     Just  now  we  have  another  work  to  do, 
^d  one,  too,  no  less  honourable.     If  while  actively  engaged  in 
present  duty  we  showed  no  elementary  preparation  for  what  we 
deem  our  future,  but  despised  the  honours  waiting  for  us,  and 
Jieglected  what  opportunities  we  have  to  fit  ourselves  to  wear 
tiem ;  we  should  then,  indeed,  deserve,  and  should  require,  the 
i&ost  contemptuous  mockery  from  our  assailants,  and  should 
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have  cause  of  gratitude  and  not  complaint  did  some  amon 
ourselves  implore  us  not  to  shame  them  quite.  Our  case,  ^o^"^!^^^ 
ever,  is  not  such  j  and  except  a  few  disappointed — must  we  ad^  w^^ 
unworthy? — men  among  ourselves,  no  one,  we  think,  describe-^^^^ 
our  case  as  such.  That  we  should  have  literary  faults  was-^^*'^ 
certain.  Our  literature  springing  from  the  bcrst  of  soils,  oui  M-^^^ 
personal  religion,  was  sure  to  be  affected  by  its  wants  ant->  ^^' 
changes.  That  we  are  not  as  religiouists  all  that  wc  8houI(L>  ^  -^' 
be  is  a  mere  truism.  But  that  we  have  walked  so  utterly  un-  ^^" 
worthy  of  our  vocation  as  at  present  to  be  fit  only  for  abandon*  M^'^^ 
mcnt  and  for  anathemas  does  not  appear.  God  hath  not  cas^'  ^-^i 
ns  off ;  he  still  visits  us,  and,  we  think,  to  encourage  and  tc^  ^^^ 
cheer;  if  we  mistake  not,  to  approve  as  well.  He  shows  u^  ^^* 
many  faults,  we  own ;  more,  too,  than  he  uncovers  to  the  gai^  ^^ 
of  those  who  rage  against  us.  But  whom  he  loves  he  teacheff«-  "^^'' 
thus  ;  and  such  become  zealous  and  repent.  And  it  is  thus. 
Me  think  necessarily,  we  hope  most  earnestly,  with  our  litera- 
ture as  well  as  our  religion.  Our  enemies  malign  them  both : 
some  friends,  too,  can  misrepresent  them.  We  may  not  tbiul 
over  highly  of  them,  though  we  refrain  from  coarse  abuse  an< 
sweeping  declamation,  and  though  we  reverently  and  tbank< 
fully  acknowledge  that  God  in  his  mercy  hath  done  great 
things  for  us.  Two  or  three  of  the  chief  faults  that  we  discovci 
in  our  literary  character  we  now  purpose  to  expose. 

And  we  view  with  serious  alarm  a  tendencv  to  isolate  oui 
literature  from  the  literature  of  our  country.  We  hear  much 
talk  about  denominational  literature.  We  would  as  soon 
of  denominational  science,  denominational  botany,  anatomy,  oi 
politics.  If  other  men  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Cal- 
vinism and  Independency,  so  be  it.  They  may  gain  something 
better  if  they  can.  They  thus  form  religious  denominatioiis ; 
and  the  more,  the  greater  pity.  But  it  ill  becomes  us  to  make 
a  denominational  literature  while  complaining  of  denomiuatioual 
religions.  If  because  of  the  world's  dislike  of  our  religion  we 
forbade  their  sharing  in  our  literature,  the  resentment  if  unge- 
nerous would  still  have  an  air  of  dignity.  But  to  exclude  our- 
selves from  the  world's  literature  on  account  of  the  world's 
exclusion  of  our  rehgion,  shews  sit  once  both  the  petulance  of 
babyism  and  its  feebleness  for  aught  but  sc  If-destruction.  We 
hate  an  imperium  in  imperio ;  wc  pity  a  Cracow  or  a  San 
Marino.  To  be  sent  to  *  Coventry  '  is  an  index  that  our  temper 
is  unsocial :  for  a  man  to  send  himself  there  proves  as  well 
that  he  will  have  a  fool  for  his  companion. 

If  by  *  denominational  literature'  were  meant  nothing  more 
than  descriptions  and  defences  of  our  religious  creed  and  prac- 
tices, histories  of  their  rise  and  progress,  statistical  accounts. 
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ftnd  periodical  or  other  publications  respecting  the  faults,  the 
operations,  and  the  desiderata,  of  our  churches ;  we  should  not 
te  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  phrase,  or  be  alarmed  by  the 
facts  that  it  denoted.     The  last,  however*  of  these  four  classes  of 
productions  could  alone  be  strictly  called  '  denominational '/  as 
probably  of  use  to  none  but  the  '  denominationMt  addressed* 
The  other  '  works  *  would  furnish  information  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  all  inquirers  concerning  men  and  manners;  nor 
does  any  reason,  general  or  special,  confine  the  preparation  of 
them  to  the  body  of  whose  peculiarities  they  treat.     All  such 
publications,  therefore,  and,  of  course,  the  comprehensive  class 
the  authorship  of  which  is  the  only  thing  denominational  about 
them,  ought  to  b^  regarded  as  contributions  to  the  national 
literature,  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  criticism,  and  used 
according  to  their  fairly  estimated  qualities.     We  see,  however, 
indications  of  a  tendency  among  us  to  a  very  different  course 
from  this.    We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  we  do  not  accredit 
our  own  authors,  or  support  them,  or  take  pains  to  multiply 
them ;    that    hence    our  *  denominational    literature'  is    im- 
pov^^sfaed ;   and  that  hence  the  literary  life  among  us  fails. 
what  preposterous  balderdash  is  this  I     If  the  whimperers  itch 
ao^  let  them  write.    The  market  is  an  open  one.     If  they  square 
the  circle  every  man  will  buy  their  '  Cocker.'     De  Foe  is  read| 
«nd  Milton,  though  each  was  a  dissenter.     A  dissenting  grocer 
'thrives,  however  spiritual,  if  he  know  his  trade,  sell  good  figs^ 
msA  abstain  from  cheating.      He  thrives,  that  is,  as  well  as 
^)thers;  provided  that  the  market  is  as  open  as  the  literary. 
^ot   a  denominational  grocer,  we  apprehend,  would  quickly 
starve ;  at  least  if,  like  his  brethren  the  denominational  literati, 
Sie  should  sell  bad  plums,  charge  them  above  market  price,  and 
^11  the  while  afiect  to  be  the  couferrer  of  a  benefit.     The  author, 
%he  bookseller,  and  the  grocer,  all  must  work  for  the  vast  com- 
^DQonwealth ;  or  if  they  find  it  convenient  to  prepare  goods  for 
one  particular  department  of  the  citizens,  they  must  refrain, 
'tinless  in  special  cases  such  as  those  already  granted,    from 
aiming  to  supply  each  the  religious  body  to  which  he  happens  to 
l>elong.     Exclusivenoss,  it  is  true,  would  do  but  little  harm  to 
any  but  a  man's  own  friends.     If  any  person  sell  good  wares, 
the  public  wiU  obtain  them ;  and  we  never  heard  of  a  dissent- 
bg  author  at  all  reluctant  to  gratify  the  public  by  the  sale  of 
his.     If  he  compose  a  nonsuch  history  of  no-man's  land,  a  trea- 
tise on  Backsliding,  *  Og,'  *  Belshazzar,'  '  Judas,'  '  Bethlehem,' 
'Sacred    Mounts,'  and   *  Sacred  Founts,'    and  'Guides,'   and 
'Manuals/  and  *  Spiritualized  Cookery  Books,'  and  *  Diaries,' 
and  *  Glimpses/    well,  if  the  public  want  such  literature,  and 
he  can  sell  it  to  them  good  enough^  it  would  be  a  thousand 
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pities  that  they  should  not  trade.  But  if  the  public  do  not  want 
it^  neither,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  does  his  '  denomination.' 
He,  perhaps,  wants  the  ^  denomination ;'  that  is  another  matter. 
If  the  ^  denomination '  want  his  wares,  let  them  do  as  their 
neighbours  do;  let  them  go  to  the  open  literary  store  and 
buy.  If  they  will  not  buy  of  him,  let  the  simpleton  be  satisfied 
and  print  no  more.  But  let  him  not  call  his  refuse  *  works/ 
and  other  such,  a  denominational  literature.  Let  him  not 
complain  of  his  denomination  as  ungrateful  and  illiterate  be* 
cause  they  will  not  buy  the  rubbish.  Let  him  not  exemplify  a 
theory  of  authorship  which  fully  carried  out  would  soon  make 
our  libraries  no  better  than  literary  stercus,  and  reduce  the 
*  denomination  *  to  the  function  of  buyers  of  such  rogues'  most 
worthless  compost.  We  take  no  notice  of  the  holy  tone  and 
the  disinterested  air  with  which  such  conduct  is  continually 
forced  upon  us.  But  only  let  it  in  its  best  form  be  maintained 
and  tolerated  for  a  score  or  two  of  years,  and  the  less  truth  that 
should  thenceforth  be  told  about  the  evangelical  dissenters 
the  better  would  it  be  for  their  reputation  and  their  catisc. 
'  Denominational  news '  is  one  thing,  and  is  necessary  :  let  ua 
have  no  '  literature'  but  what  all  men  have  as  well  as  we,  such 
as  bears  every  test  and  notwithstanding  competition  and  ceu* 
soriousness  is  called  for  still. 

But  we  wish  to  discriminate  with  caution.  We  have  no  objec* 
tion  to  the  constant  succession  of  religious  productions  of  a 
secondary  order.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  demand  for  such ;  and 
it  is  on  many  accounts  better  that  living  writers  should  prepare 
them,  than  that  the  cottage  literature  of  a  former  generation 
should  be  exclusively  that  of  our  own.  Theology,  as  truly  as 
grammar  and  geography,  should  have  the  benefit  of  man's  acqui- 
sitions and  experience ;  and  the  benefit  should  hardly  be  mo- 
nopolised by  the  men  of  opulence  and  leisure.  Style,  too,  and 
tastes  are  ever  changing.  Book-making  has  fashions.  And 
the  reputation  of  the  living  preacher  may  gain  a  currency  for 
his  published  sermons  or  his  other  writings,  such  as  could 
not  be  secured  for  the  merely  equal  writings  of  the  dead. 
Give  us,  then,  by  all  means,  '  milk  for  babes,'  and  plenty 
of  it  too;  but  let  us  have  no  more  than  what  the  public 
calls  for,  than  what  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  open  market 
of  the  commonwealth.  Let  it  be  ticketed  as  what  it  is,  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  thing  for  certain  kinds  of  minds;  and  let  the 
minds,  or  their  friends  for  them,  get  the  thing.  Only  if  they 
will  not,  let  not  other  kinds  of  minds  be  charged  with  neglect  of 
their  own  literature.  Let  not  every  species  of  appeal,  from  the 
mean  and  false  to  the  rude  and  shameless,  be  adopted  in  order 
to  secure  a  sale  for  what  would  be  otherwise  unsaleable.    Lei 
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not  miuisten  become  unlicensed  hawkers  of  their  own  ware,  or 
paid  agents  for  the  sale  of  either  brethren's  .property  or  book- 
sellers/   Let  not  reviewers,  from  the  fear  of  resentful  piety, 
whatever  be  its  influence,  or  on  the  pretext  of  brotherly  affec* 
tion  for  the  devoted  author,  call  on  every  man  who  has  a  shilling 
to  exchange  it  for  the  shilUng's- worth  (?)  before  him.     Let  the 
dissenting  butcher  who  imposes  carrion  on  his  eating  friends  for 
beef  be  as  much  entitled  to  his  denomination's  custom  as  the 
dissenting  author  who  imposes  mawkishness  upon  his  reading 
friends  for  sense.    As  well  get  copies  cut  and  sewed  of  a  sainted 
pastor's  cast-off  garments,  and  disposed  offer  his  widow's  benefit, 
as  copies  printed  of  what  he  either  would  or  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  before  the  world  as  the  workings  of 
his  soul.     '  Good  wine  needs  no  ivy  bush.'    Introductory  pre- 
faces, recommendatory  signatures,  friendly  critiques,  pathetic 
appeals,  ministers'  douceurs  and  per  centages,  be  they  all,  and 
such  like,  resolutely,  sternly,  and  without  one  exception,  es- 
^ewed,  denounced,  put  down,  by  the  strong  hand  of  every  man 
^f  strength,  till  nothing  like  denominational  literature  remains. 
^ew  men  can  buy  the  '  wine '  thus  signalised  and  buy  *  good 
^^rine '  too^    Those  who  can  are  usually  too  sensible  to  drink 
^M  well  as  buy.    Those  who  cannot,  buy  the  bad,  drink  and  are 
^■Poisoned ;  deluded  by  the  outcry  of  our  doctors  and  inspectors 
^Esbout  their  duty  to  their  denomination  and  its  literature.    To 
^fcring  texts  against  us  is  in  vain.     The  ignoramuses  would  only 
our  indignation  higher.     If  we  must  be  cheated,  let  us  not 
cheated  thus.    Use  not  a  text  for  a  pretext.    Or  if  you  will 
^rment  us  till  we  buy,  calling  us  your  brethren,  and  insisting 
n  it  that  we  show  our  love  to  you  by  buying ;  sell  us,  we  pray 
^^ou^  anything  you  have,  quack  medicines,  quack  perfumery, 
^  irt,  or  anything  unmentionable  even,  but  force  us  not  to  buy 
enominational,  that  is,  your  own  literature.      *  It  hurts  our 
"^^Uiderstanding ;'   it  depraves  our  sensibilities;  it   emasculates 
^^ur  soul.     Besides,  we,  too,  can  quote  texts,  and  can  annotate 
^liem  also.     For  ^  if  any  man  will  not  work ' — and  we  under- 
stand, work  well,  not  ill — *  neither  shall  he  eat.' 

We  shall  now  advert  to  another  fault,  which,  if  it  be  somewhat  less 
^Qnipicuous  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  is  still  too  mischievous 
to  be  altogether  overlooked.    We  refer  to  the  timid  spirit  with 
^Uch  so  many  of  our  ministers  regard  the  influence  of  generhl 
^terature.     Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  fear  derision  of  their  own 
^Ul  want  of  education  and  polite  reading;  and  others — com- 
(riaiDg,  too,  we  apprehend,  no  few  whose  goodly  octavos  are  the 
^veted  admiration  of  their  brethren — shrink  from  a  comparison 
of '  works '  like  theirs,  however  vaunted,  with  those  of  a  Hamp- 
den, a  Davison,  a  Wiseman,  to  say  nothing  of  Germans  and 
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the  Auglo-German  school.  Tlie  former  are  the  worthies  whose 
boast  is  that  at  all  events  they  know  the  gospel,  and  can  preach 
it ;  the  latter  may  be  recognized  by  their  adoption  of  the  popular 
principles  of  mutual  assurance,  and  their  exemplification  of  the 
ancient  adage,  '  Ka  me,  Ka  thee.'  Of  the  two  we  honour  most 
the  former.  They  hate  learning,  it  is  true,  and  do  the  httle 
that  they  can  to  check  it.  But  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
dissimulation ;  and  their  folly  is  manifest  to  most  men.  Their 
more  important  brethren,  with  outcry  loud  enougli  about  their 
patronage  of  general  literature,  give  but  too  much  proof  of 
ardour  for  the  sale  among  the  laity  of  no  other  books  than  such 
as  compete  not  with  their  own.  Each  calls  his  neighbour, 
*  that  distinguished  man,*  and  each  receives  his  neighbour's  praise 
in  turn.  False  estimates  of  their  pastors'  actual  attainments 
and  scholarship,  and  false  notions  of  what  literature  is,  are  thus 
formed  among  the  common  people.  The  descriptions,  too,  cur- 
rent in  their  talk,  of  the  stores,  the  researches,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  every  kind  of  many  of  the  more  popular  among  their 
preachers,  can  seem  to  the  initiated  no  better  than  uninten* 
tional  burlesque.  The  absurdity  of  such  descriptions  and  the 
evident  good  faith  of  those  who  make  them  restrain  us  from 
branding  them  as  false.  Amused,  therefore,  we  must  laugh ; 
but  when  our  laughter  is  exhausted  we  are  not  the  more  pro- 
pitiated towards  the  parvenus  who  by  pretended  merits,  which 
they  could  not  have  acquired,  misled  the  simple-hearted  folk  who 
trusted  them,  and  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  literati  lost  both 
that  and  the  worthier  dignity  of  faithful  pastors  of  their  flocks. 
But  when  speaking  of  the  timid  spirit  characteristic  of  so 
many  of  our  ministers  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  general  lite- 
rature, we  alluded  rather  to  the  pious  but,  as  we  think,  un- 
worthy apprehensions  of  many  highly  estimable  men  respecting 
the  undevotioual  influence  of  such  literature  on  the  religious 
sensibilities.  Yet  as  we  think  the  evangelical  dissenters  less 
afiected  by  this  fearfulness  than  any  other  class  of  evangelical 
Christians,  and  much  less,  too,  than  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors, we  are  not  inclined  to  spend  much  effort  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  dispel  it.  Sufficient  means  are  evidently  in  action  to 
remove  the  evil.  That  which  has  already  made  us  superior  to 
others  will  in  time  make  us  superior  to  ourselves.  We  are 
no  more  wishful  than  our  friends  are  to  see  '  Paul  *  dishonoured 
for  the  sake  of  ^ Punch,'  or  'The  Comic  History  of  Bngland * 
substituted  for  a  steadier  guide.  Give  us  fact,  too,  withoot 
fiction,  rather  than  fiction  without  fact.  God's  own  assertions 
in  the  bible,  if  the  bible  must  be  winnowed,  wc  shall  prefer  to 
any  of  the  devil's  there  recorded.  For  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat?  and  what  is  falsehood  to  the  truth?    But  we  are  not 
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naed  to  give  testimony  in  the  cause  of  Revelation  vernu 
tare.  We  know  of  no  such  cause.  Revelation  is  the 
>f  literature.  '  The  recorded  utterances  of  Spirit '  is  our 
ion  of  literature.  We  eschew  an  Index  Expurgatoriusi 
precate  all  secret  purposes  of  total  abstinence  from  any  kind 
■ature^  however  fiery,  and  to  whatever  mountains  of  its  slain 
y  be  pointed.  From  pledged  teetotalism,  in  all  its  forms, 
kvely  turn.     We  use  not  alcohol  as  food  for  sucklings  or  for 

*  Punch'  is  no  favourite  beverage  of  ours,  though  there 
ily  is  worse.  We  have  often  grieved  to  discover '  Chapman's 
itions'  where  we  have  discovered  them.  We  have  often 
5  *  Christian  Witness'  out  of  sight.  Our  own  *  Eclectic'  haa 
sd  no  better  fate.  Yet  we  would  not  assume  the  respon- 
r,  if  we  possessed  the  power,  of  destroying  all  that  Parker, 
8,  or  Ficht^  ever  wrote.  We  could  bum  men's  living 
just  as  soon,  and  hinder  thus  the  heretics  firom  writing 

Unbidden,  to  extinguish  in  eternal  darkness  lights,  of 
rer  colour  or  portentous  form,  radiated  from  undying  spirits, 
offered  by  the  all-wise,   forbearing,  and  all-controlling 

>  approximate  us,  is  a  task  we  dare  not  touch.  He  who 
aade  ril  things,  even  the  wicked,  for  himself  will  do  it 
someday;  haply,  never.    We  find  no  commission  from 

>  attempt  it  now.     Evil  books,  then,  evil  deeds,  and  all 
evil  are  for  use.     'And  here  is  the  mind  that  hath  wis- 

The  who>  the  where,  the  when,  the  how,  the  how  much, 
le  how  long;  all  these  are  trying  questions.  We  do  what 
I  to  answer  them.  Let  him  who  can  aid  us  make  the  essay. 
1  him '  God  speed.'  We  wish  him  good  success  in  the  name 
5  Lord.  Only  when  undertaking  to  show  us  how  to  use 
»rld,  let  him  not  pronounce  it  too  bad  to  be  used  at  all. 
nected  with  this  topic  is  the  all-important  one  of  minis- 
sducation.  Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  general  edu- 
of  which  the  youth  of  our  religious  families  are  subjects 
1  then  follow.  Specific  means  might  be  suggested,  too, 
spelling  what  insensibility  exists  among  our  ranks  in 
n  to  the  claims  of  literature,  and  for  preserving  able 
B  who  arise  among  us  from  their  own  friends'  unjust 
Ion  and  attacks.  But  from  these  and  kindred  themes  the 
of  space  compels  us  for  the  present  to  refrain.  We 
ide:  the  religion  and  the  literature  of  England  are  its 
it  glory ;  may  both  be  yet  more  honoured  in  the  persons 
ogelical  dissenters. 
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Art.  II. — Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  the  years  of  1845 
and  1846;  containing  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures^  during 
a  Tour  of  Nine  Months  through  the  Desert,  amongst  the  Touaricks; 
and  other  tribes  of  Saharan  people ;  including  a  Description  of  the 
Oases  and  Cities  of  Ghat,  Ghadames,  and  Mourzuk.  By  James 
Richardson.     In  two  volumes.    8vo.    London :  Richard  Bentlej. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
They  are  altogether  diflFerent  from  the  productions  of  ordinary 
tourists^  and  bear  the  marks  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  recorded,  and  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 
Our  countrymen  have  been  satiated,  of  late,  with  publications 
which  purport  to  be  the  reports  of  well-informed  travellers, 
but  are,  in  truth,  the  mere  promptings  of  vanity,  or  the  mode 
adopted  by  prudence  or  selfishness  to  reimburse  the  journey- 
ing expences  incurred.  The  world  would  be  just  as  wise,  if 
many  of  these  volumes  had  never  been  written,  and  their  authors 
would  be  quite  as  likely,  in  such  case,  to  be  known  to  the  men 
of  the  coming  generation.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Richardson. 
He  felt  a  noble  inspiration,  and  saw  things  worthy  of  record. 
Throughout  his  two  volumes,  in  its  few  exceptionable  para- 
graphs as  well  as  in  its  general  strain,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  his  truth  in  stating,  that  ^  to  be  nseful,  or  to  attempt 
to  be  useful,  in  my  day  and  generation,  was  the  predominant 
motive  which  led  me  into  the  Desert,  and  sustained  me  there, 
alone  and  unprotected,  during  a  long  and  perilous  journey.' 
His  principal  view  was  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Saharan  slave- 
trade,  and  to  ascertain  its  extent.  On  these  points  he  has 
reported  to  the  Government,  and  has,  therefore,  wisely  avoided 
going  over  the  same  ground  in  the  volumes  before  us,  any 
further  than  the  topics  in  question  come  up  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  his  personal  narrative.  The  work  is  composed  of 
extracts  from  a  journal  kept  at  the  time,  and  furnishes  a  much 
more  '  truthful  and  faithful  picture  of  the  Saharan  tribes,  their 
ideas,  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,'  than  we  previously  pos- 
sessed. In  many  cases,  the  natives  are  allowed  to  speak  and  act 
for  themselves.  We  see  them  in  their  every-day  life,  and  re- 
ceive an  impression  of  their  social  habits,  occupations,  and 
modes  of  thought,  vastly  more  clear  and  definite  than  is  oofa* 
veyed  by  ordinary  travellers. 

The  author  wrote  at  the  time,  and  amidst  the  circamstances 
which  he  describes.  What  occurred  is  noted  at  the  instant, 
without  the  aid  of  memory^  and^  much  less^.that  of  imagiaation. 
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There  is,  consequently,  a  distinctness  in  bis  coloring,  a  life-like 
accuracy  in  his  sketches,  for  which  we  vainly  look  in  the  pages 
of  most  of  his  brethren.     He  records  what  he  saw,  or  heard,  or 
felt,  in  the  language  which  occurred  at  the  moment ;  and  if  we 
sometimes  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  or  doubt  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  we  never  question  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  or 
suspect  the  honor  of  his  word.     There  is,  evidently,  no  conceal* 
ment,  no  suppression  of  the  truth.    We  never  feel  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  reluctant  witness.    The  whole  case  is  told  without 
hesitation,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  scope,  as  there  is  no  need, 
for  the   skill  of  a  cross-examiner.     If  it   be   possible,   Mr. 
Bichardson  goes  to  another  extreme.    Above  all  meanness,  and 
fearless  of  giving  offence,  he  discloses  the  whole  truth,  careless 
whom  be  may  offend,  or  what  may  be  the  injury  done  to  his 
personal  interests.    He  is,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect  Ishmaelite, 
dealing  hb  blows  with  equal  John-BuJlism  against  free-traders, 
Free  Kirk  men,  political  radicals,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.    All  share  his  castigation,  and  there  is  some- 
times a  want  of  good  temper  and  sound  judgment  in  his  censure, 
which  we  r^ret.    We  could  readily  dispense  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  Introduction.    We  wish  it  had  not  been  written,  and 
vefer  to  it  thus  specifically,  to  guard  our  readers  against  esti- 
ttRting  the  author  by  it.     We  fear  it  may  induce  some   to 
throw  the  work  aside.     Should  any  do  so,  they  will  wrong  Mr. 
Bichardson,  and  deprive  themselves  of  no  little  instruction  and 
pleRsnre.    His  work  is  vastly  better — no  common  thing — than 
the  Introduction  promises ;  and  even  the  defects  here  exhibited 
are  failings  which  lean  to  virtue's  side.     In  his  warm-hearted 
and  earnest  advocacy  of  human  liberty,  we  find  a  ready  excuse 
for  the  blows  dealt  out  to  those  whose  procedure  he  deems 
exceptionable  and  injurious.     On  the  whole,  our  confidence  in 
his  narrative  is  strengthened,  by  the  utter  absence  thus  indi- 
cated of  all  personal  considerations.     He  seeks  no  man's  favor, 
be  he  high  or  low,  religious  or  secular,  the  advocate  of  colonial 
claims,  or  the  long-tried  friend  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  Bichardson  commences  his  narrative  with  his  departure, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  from  the  island  of  Jerbah  to  Tripoli. 
The  latter  place,  viewed  from  the  sea,  looks  very  bold,  massive, 
and  imposing, — its  lime-washed  towers  and  graceful  minarets 
eontrasting  strongly  with  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
rmnean.  *  Such,'  says  our  traveller, '  is  the  delusion  of  all  these 
■ea-coast  Barbary  towns;  at  a  distance  and  without,  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  but  near  and  within,  filth  and  wretchedness.' 
The  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  Colonel  Warrington,  received 
Mr.  Bichardson  very  cordially ;  and  when  apprized  of  his  inten- 
tiopy  observed,  with  a  frankness  for  which  his  employers  will 
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scarcely  thank  him,  '  I  don't  believe  our  government  cares  one 
straw  about  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  but,  Richardson, 
I  believe  in  you,  so  let's  be  oflf  to  my  garden/    Tripoli  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  its  aspect  is  said  to  be  the  most 
miserable  of  all  the  towns  seen  in  North  Africa.     The  governor, 
"whose  tenure  of  oflBce    is  very  insecure,  and    rarely  extends 
beyond  four  or  five  years,  has  '  little  or  no  interest  in  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  country,'  which   is    daily  becoming 
worse    and    worse.      Mr.  Richardson    found  no   sympathy   at 
Tripoli  with  his  anti-slavery  views,  and  the  Turkish  anthori- 
ties  were  strongly  averse  to  his  going  into  the  interior.     It  was 
given  out,  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  British  consul  at  Gha- 
dames,  and  the  pasha  feared  that  such  an  appointment  would 
interfere  with  his  extorting  money  from  the  people.     He,  there- 
fore, opposed  our  countryman's  jonmey,  ^  and  endeavoured  t<p 
delay  it  until  he  could  get  a  counter  order  from  Constantinople.' 
But    Mr.  Richardson  was    not    to   be   deterred,  and  Colonel 
Warrington  having  formally  applied  for  a  passport,  the  necessanr 
order  was  at  length  most  reluctantly  given.     Accompanied  by  bi» 
servant  Said,  a  negro  who  had  escaped  from  slavery  in  Jcrbah,  our 
traveller  left  Tripoli  on  the  2nd  of  August.     His  departure  at^ 
last  was  most  hurried,  as  the  caravan  he  accompanied  left  earlier 
than  had  been  expected.   '  I  found  myself,'  hesaysj  *on  the  way 
to  Ghadaraes,  before  I  was  conscious  of  having  left  Tripoli.  •  .  . 
When  I  could  breathe  freely,  as  I  rode  on  my  unknown  way, 
with  a  boundless  prospect  before  me,  I  felt  my  heart  rebound 
with  joy,  and  commended  myself  humbly  to  the  care  of  a  good 
God,  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  to  me.     I  had  consumed 
three  months  of  most  suffering  patience  in  Tripoli  before  I  could 
start  on  this  journey,  and  was  otherwise  schooled  for  what  was 
about  to  take  place.' 

The  following  sketch  of  our  author's  equipment  will  pre- 
pare our  readers  for  some  of  the  privations  and  difficulties  he 
encountered.  This  desert  travelling  is  a  vastly  different  thing 
from  our  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  we  would  have  those 
who  are  discontented  with  the  latter,  try  their  hand  at  the 
former. 

'  I  had  two  camels  on  hire,  for  which  I  paid  twelve  dollars.  I  was  to 
ride  one  continually.  We  had  panniers  on  it,  in  which  I  stowed  away 
about  two  months'  provisions.  A  little  fresh  provision  we  were  to  pur- 
chase en  route.  Upon  these  panniers  a  mattress  was  placed,  forming 
with  them  a  comfortable  platform.  As  a  loxory,  I  had  a  Moorish  pillow 
for  leaning  on,  given  me  by  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington.  The  camel  wai 
neither  led  nor  reined,  but  followed  the  groap.  1  myself  was  dressed  in 
light  European  clothes,  and  furnished  with  an  umbrella  for  keeping  off 
the  son.    T|iis  latter  was  all  my  arms  of  offence  and  defence.   .Tbi 
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Other  camel  carried  a  tmnk  and  some  small  boxes,  cooking  atenstk,  and 
matthig.  and  a  very  light  tent  for  keeping  off  son  and  heat.  We  had 
two  gnrbahs,  or  '  skin-bags  for  water/'  and  another  we  were  to  bay  in 
the  moantains,  so  each  having  a  skin  of  water  to  himself.  Said  was  to 
ride  this  camel,  and  now  and  then  give  a  ride  to  Mohammed  the  camel- 
drirer.  to  whom  the  camels  belonged.  We  were  roused  before  daylight. 
I  made  coffee  with  my  spirit  apparatus  {spiriterio).  In  half  an  hour  ^ter 
the  dawn,  we  were  all  on  the  move,  and  soon  started.  The  ghafalah 
presented  an  interminable  line  of  camels,  as  it  wound  its  slow  way  through 
Barrow  sandy  lanes,  hedged  on  each  side  with  the  cactus  or  prickly  pear. 
We  progressed  very  irregularly,  and  the  camels  kept  throwing  off  their 
hardens.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  manage  almost  everything  badly, 
even  hardly  know  how  to  manage  their  camels,  after  ages  of  experience. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  drive  the  camels  past  a  prickly-pear 
hedge,  they  being  voraciously  fond  of  the  huge  succulent  leaves  of  this 
plant,  and  crop  them  with  the  most  savage  greediness,  regardless  of 
the  continual  blows,  accompanied  with  loud  shouts,  which  they  receive 
from  the  vociferous  drivers  to  get  them  forward.  I  wore  my  cloak 
for  two  hours  after  dawn,  and  felt  chilly,  and  yet  at  noonday  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  least  130^  Fah.  in  the  sun.'— Vol.  i.  p.  28. 

A  less  resolute  man  would  have  been  deterred  from  such  a 
journey  by  the  state  of  his  health.  Mr.  Richardson  was  suf- 
fering severely  from  an  attack  of  ophthalmia^  and  '  my  left  arm,' 
he  informs  oa  ^  is  still  very  weak,  from  the  accident  of  falling 
into  a  dry  well  a  little  before  I  starts.  I  can't  mount  the 
camel  without  assistance.'  The  desert  at  first  presented  no- 
thing  bat  long  coarse  grass  and  undulating  ground,  and  con- 
siderable diflSculty  was  experienced  in  )ceepiug  the  caravan  to- 
gether. The  fatalism  which  is  so  widely  prevalent  amongst  the 
natives  showed  itself  thus  early : — 

*  En  route,*  says  Mr.  Richardson,  '  the  chief  of  the  escort  had  great 
trouble  to  keep  the  caravan  together;   he  made  the  advanced  parties 
wait  till  the  others  came  up,  so  as  all  to  be  ready  in  case  of  attack. 
One  would  think  the  merchants,  for  their  own  sakes,  would  keep  to- 
gether ;  but  no,  it's  all  maktouh  with  them ;   *  if  they  are  to  be  robbed 
and   murdered,   they  must  be  robbed  and  murdered,  and  the  bashaw 
and  all  his  troops  can't  prevent  it.'     This  they  reiterated  to  me  whilst 
the  commandant  bullied  them ;    and  yet  these  same  men  had  each  of 
them  a  matchlock  and  pistols  besides.     The  Sheikh  Makouran  had  no 
less  than  four  guns  on  his  camel.     I  asked  him  what  they  were  for. 
He  coolly  replied,  *  I  don't  know  :  God  knows.'     The  camels  browse  or 
crop  herbage  all  the  way  along,  daintily  picking  and  choosing  the  herb- 
age and  shrubs  which  they  like  best.     My  chief  occupation  in  riding 
k  watching  them  browse,  and  observing  the  epicurean  fancies  of  these 
ivflective,  sober-thinking  brutes  of  The  Desert.     I  observe,  also,  as  a 
happy  trait  in  the  Arab,  that  nothing  delights  him  more  than  watch- 
mm  hu  own  faithful  camel  graze.    The  ordmary  drivers  sometimes  allow 
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them  to  graze,  and  wait  till  they  have  cropped  their  favourite  herbage 
and  shmbs,  and  at  other  times  push  them  forward  according  to  their 
caprice/ — lb.,  p.  34. 

The  Atlas  chain  of  mountains  was  soon  in  sights  and  the  desert 
began  to  show  more  signs  of  cultivation.  '  Indeed/  says  our 
author, '  a  great  portion  of  this  so-called  desert  is  only  land  un- 
cultivated, but  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation ; — 
all  which  might  be  effected  by  supplying  any  scarcity  of  rain 
by  irrigation.'  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  most  oppressive,  and 
the  want  of  water  was  severely  felt.  As  they  ascended  the 
mountain,  however,  the  atmosphere  became  cooler,  and  on  the 
summit  they  fell  in  with  a  military  fortification  of  the  Turks. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  stared  at  most  unmercifully,  being  as  he 
says  probably,  *  the  first  European  Christian  who  had  visited 
the  spot/  The  garrison  of  Yefran  contains  some  two  or  three 
hundred  Turkish  soldiers  besides  Arab  troops.  The  Arabs  of  the 
district  are  entirely  subdued  under  the  iron  rule  of  their  conque- 
rors, whose  course  is  marked  by  depopulation  and  poverty.  Our 
traveller  here  left  his  companions  for  a  few  days,  and  attended 
only  by  Said  and  his  camel-driver,  departed  to  the  native  vil- 
lage of  the  latter.  '  I  must  say,^  he  remarks,  *  1  felt  rather 
queer  knocking  about  in  the  mountains,  almost  alone/  Be- 
sides the  human  inhabitants,  he  met  with  very  little  in  the 
shape  of  animal  life  throughout  these  mountain  regions.  A 
few  sheep,  a  camel  or  two,  and  some  asses,  were  all  the  living 
things  he  saw.  The  most  abject  poverty  everywhere  prevailed, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  Turks  demands  even  the  last 
particle  of  subsistence. 

*  Notwithstanding/  says  Mr.  Richardson,  •  this  abject  poverty,  a  bul- 
ling taxgatherer,  with  half  a  dozen  louting  soldiers,  have  been  up 
here  prowling  about,  and  wresting  with  violence  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life  from  these  miserable  beings.  The  scenes  which  I  witness 
are  heart-rending,  beyond  all  1  have  heard  of  Irish  misery  and  rent- 
distraining  bullies.  One  man  had  his  camel  seized,  the  only  support 
of  his  family;  another  his  bullock;  another  a  few  bushels  of  barley: 
the  houses  were  entered,  searched,  and  ransacked ;  people  were  dragged 
by  the  throat  through  the  villages,  and  beaten  with  sticks ;  and  all  be- 
cause the  poor  wretches  had  no  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
voracious  bailiffis.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  here  a  crime.  One  poor  old 
woman  had  a  few  bad  unnpe  figs  seized,  and  came  to  me  and  a  group 
of  wretched  villagers,  crying  out  bitterly.  One  or  two  men,  who  were 
imagined  to  have  something,  though  they  had  nothing,  were  held  by 
the  throat  until  they  were  nearly  suffocated.  I  cursed  over  and  over 
again  in  my  heart  the  Turks.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  scenes  of 
cruelty  in  these  remote  mountaius.  We  shall  find,  that  amongst  the 
so-called  barbarians  of  The  Desert  there  was  nothing  equal  in  atrodtj  to 
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this.  What  wonder  that  the  Arah  prefers,  if  he  can,  to  pasture  his  flocks 
on  savage  and  remote  wastes  to  being  sabjected  to  these  r^olar  go* 
vemments— of  extortion !  And  yet  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  is  here 
going  on,  are  surprised  at  their  preference.  If  the  people  are  not  ready 
with  their  money,  the  little  barley,  their  winter's  store,  is  seized,  and 
they  must  pay  afterwards  their  usual  quotas  of  money.  Several  bags 
of  barley  are  illegally  gotten  in  this  way.  The  amount  of  tax  or 
tribute  for  the  whole  district  of  Rujban  is  five  or  six  hundred  mahboubs* 
whidi  is  paid  in  three  instalments,  three  times  a  year;  but  which, 
though  nothing  in  amount,  is  more  than  all  the  people  are  worth  toge- 
ther, for  riches  and  poverty  are  relative  possessions,  if  the  latter  can  be 
possessed.     If  they  can't  pay  in  money,  they  pay  in  kind. — lb.,  p.  48. 

Our  traveller  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  his  camel-driver, 
and  was  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  to  the  women  and  children, 
who  had  never  seen  an  European  before.  They  were,  however, 
very  civil  to  him,  and  the  former  he  describes  as  '  fine-looking, 
with  aquiline  noses,  and  rolling  about  their  large,  black,  gazelle- 
like eyes.'  The  social  morals  of  the  people  are  represented  as 
generally  good,  though  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the  facts 
recorded,  that  the  nicer  feelings  of  feminine  modesty  are  un- 
known. This  is  no  marvel.  Indeed,  we  wonder  the  case  is 
not  much  worse.  Theft,  arising  from  the  danger  of  starva- 
tion, is  very  prevalent.  This  we  are  informed  with  obvious 
truth,  '  is  the  alternative  of  Arab  life  in  many  parts  of  these 
mountains.'  On  leaving  the  village  most  of  the  natives  ten- 
dered their  services  to  accompany  our  author,  being  actuated  by 
the  universal  desire  of  obtaining  something  on  which  to  subsist. 
Having  rejoined  the  gbafalah,  or  caravan,  he  proceeded  on  the 
route  to  Ghadames,  and  experienced  his  full  share  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  Desert  travelling. 

*  As  to  myself,'  he  says,  '  in  this  part  of  the  route,  I  have  suffered 
most  from  want  of  sleep.  In  the  day  time  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  and 
in  the  night  I  was  on  the  back  of  the  camel,  where,  of  course,  for  the 
present,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  sleep,  though  many  of  the  Arabs, 
nay,  merchants  slept.  I  should  say  all  slept  on  the  camel  as  soundly  as 
in  a  bed.  So  that  what  I  saved  of  suffering  from  the  heat  of  day 
travelling,  I  lost  in  want  of  sleep  by  night  travelling.  Poor  human 
brute !  I  thought  of  the  fable  of  the  ass  and  his  winter  and  sum- 
mer advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  hottest  day  was  yesterday, 
last  of  the  four,  when  we  encamped  in  a  dry  bed  of  a  river.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day,  forget  what  I  may  else  I  I  was  first  on  the  point 
of  being  suffocated,  and  seemed  at  my  last  gasp.  I  began  to  think  that 
the  predictions  of  my  friends  in  Tripoli  were  about  to  be  verified.  I  was 
to  succumb  to  make  them  prophets !  In  addition  to  this  my  deep  dis- 
tress, I  felt  the  wound  of  pride.  I  got  some  tea  made,  I  can*t  tell  how, 
and  poured  some  brandy  into  it.  This  I  drank,  and  from  a  fever  of  de- 
lirium found  myself  conscious  again,  and  swimming  in  a  bath  of  perspi- 
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ration.  The  crisis  was  now  passed,  and  I  was  to  see  Ghadames  and 
Ghat,  and  return  to  my  fatherland.  So  fate — rather  Providence — would 
have  it.  Every  day,  until  I  reached  Ghadames,  there  was  a  sort  of  point  of 
halting  hetween  life  and  suffocation  or  death  in  my  poor  frame,  when  the 
European  nature  struggled  holdly  and  successfully  with  the  African  sun, 
and  sJl  his  accumulated  force  darting  down  fires  and  flames  upon  my  de- 
voted head.  After  this  point  or  crisis  was  passed,  I  alwaya  ioxmd 
myself  much  better.' — lb.,  p.  70. 

The  route  of  the  caravan  lay  south-west  and  souths  and  as 
they  approached  Ghadames,  the  country  bore  *  still  more 
marked  features  of  sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness.' 
Boundless  ridges  and  groups  of  sand  were  seen  stretching  to 
the  south-west,  and  intervening  plains  of  chalk  and  salt  were 
visible.  At  length  they  were  met  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  merchants,  who  had  come  out  from  Ghadames  to  wel- 
come their  arrival,  and  an  amusing  scene  of  confusion  ensued. 
These  visitors  were  mounted  on  camels  of  the  Maharee  species, 
between  which  and  the  coaat-camel  there  appears  to  be  a  here- 
ditary feud.  *  As  soon,'  says  Mr.  Richardson,  ^as  the  two  par- 
ties met,  there  was  a  simultaneous  scamper  off  of  our  camels,  and 
some  of  theirs  got  very  unmanageable.  1  was  very  nearly 
thrown  off,  and  it  required  Mohammed  and  Said  to  hold  my 
camel  until  the  alarm  had  subsided  ....     I  asked  Mohammed 

what  was  the  matter He  cried  very  angrily,  *  The 

camels  are  drunk,  are  mad — God  made  them  so." 

Mr.  Richardson's  entrance  into  the  city  was  characteristic, 
and  strikingly  indicative  of  the  novelty  of  his  appearance.  Only 
one  European,  Major  Laing,  had  preceded  him,  and  he  never  re- 
turned to  report  what  he  saw.  Troops  of  boys  ran  after  our  au- 
thor's camel,  the  men  stared  with  open  mouths,  and '  the  women 
started  up  eagerly  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  Arab  suburb, 
clapping  their  hands  and  loolooingj  Mr.  Richardson  was 
completely  exhausted  by  the  journey,  and  could  scarcely  notice 
anything  which  occurred.  On  the  morrow,  however,  his  atten- 
tion was  rivetted  by  many  things.  The  appearance  of  the 
Touaricks  especially  engaged  his  notice.  He  now  met  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  in  the  city  for  trading  pur- 
poses, and  their  astonishment  was  evidently  equal  to  that  of 
our  author.  ^They  expressed,*  he  says,  'as  much  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  me  as  I  them  ;  some  exclaiming,  '  God !  God  ! 
how  could  the  infidel  come  here  ? '  The  appearance  of  the 
city  is  superior  to  that  of  Tripoli ;  no  poor  were  seen  beg- 
ging, and  the  people,  as  was  their  custom,  had  put  on  their 
best  clothes  in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  the  caravan. 
Twenty-three  days  had  been  consumed  in  the  journey  from 
Tripoli,  a  third  of  which,  however,  had  been  lost  by  delay  in  the 
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moantains.  The  sbortest  time  in  which  the  distance  can  be 
completed  is  nine  days,  but  the  travellers  of  this  region  are  no 
bdieyers  in  the  celerity  of  European  locomotion.  The  troops 
of  Ghadames  are  all  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
extensive  mercantile  transactions.  The  city  is  '  Marabout'  or 
^f  and  a  punctilious  regard  to  the  ceremonial  of  Moham- 
medanism is  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  following  passage  illustrates  a  singular  feature  of  North 
AfiiGan  Society,  and  will  serve  to  explion  what  otherwise  must 
be  imintelligible  to  English  readers. 

'  Had  a  visit  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  slaves.  In  most  countries  of 
North  Africa  there  is  a  chief  appointed  by  government  for  any  par- 
ticdar  race*  not  the  same  as  the  ruling  dynasty,  domestic  as  well  as 
Mgn,  which  may  be  resident  in  the  towns  and  cities.  So  the  Jews 
of  Barbary  have  their  chiefs,  and  the  slaves  theirs.  In  Tunis  a  num- 
W  of  free  coloured  people,  called  WaragMeeah,  emig^rants  from  the  Al- 
pnui  oasis  of  WM-klah,  have  also  their  chief  or  headsman.  This  chief 
hv  rather  large  and  even  discretionary  powers,  and  can  order  his  sub- 
lets to  be  imprisoned  by  the  officers  of  the  sovereign  government  of  the 
emmtry.  Bat,  of  course,  this  imperium  in  imperio  is  snbject  to  the  super* 
^iaoQ  of  the  supreme  government.  The  object  is  apparently  to  relieve 
{he  government,  but  whilst  it  relieves  the  higher  authorities,  it  inflicts 
in«parable  injuries  upon  poor  people,  and  is  full  of  the  most  gigantic 
*hiMB.  It  is  often  complained  of  by  the  Levant  correspondents  of 
ik^VBpapers,  under  the  character  of  the  various  spiritual  tribunals  of 
fitttem  Christians  inflicting  fines,  tortare,  and  imprisonment  on  refrac- 
toff  or  heretic  members  of  those  churches.  The  Jewish  synods  of 
Africa  and  the  East  exercise  the  same  arbitrary  powers,  under  the 
eviction  of  the  supreme  Mahometan  authorities.  Lately,  however,  the 
&iropean  ambassadors  have  done  something  to  check  these  abuses  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte. 

'After  some  conversation,  I  asked  the  Sheikh  of  the  Ghadames 
ikves  what  were  his  duties.  Drawing  himself  up  into  a  posture  of 
>Bthority.  he  replied : — '  Be  it  known.  Oh  Christian !  I  am  the  Sheikh 
<^tbe  slaves,  my  name  is  Ahmed.  I  am  from  Timbuctoo.  The  people 
of  Bambara  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  are  brave — they  fear 
>M)Qe.  Now,  hear  me :  I  know  all  the  names  of  the  slaves  in  Ghadames. 
1  watch  over  all  their  conduct,  to  punish  them  when  they  behave  badly, 
to  praise  them  when  they  do  well.  They  all  fear  me.  For  my  trouble 
I  recdve  nothing.  I  am  a  slave  myself.  I  rarely  punish  the  slaves. 
Wc  have  always  here  more  than  two  hundred.  If  you  wait,  plenty  of 
liivea  will  soon  come  from  Soudan !' ' — lb.  p.  101. 

The  oasis  in  which  the  city  is  situated  is  about  five  miles  in 
cireumference,  and  the  environs  present  one  continuous  scene 
of  hideous  desolation.  The  houses  of  Ghadames  vary  in 
lieight  from  one  to  five  stories^  and  are  ordinarily  built  in  the 
Homsh  style. 
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'  The  streets  are  all  covered  in  and  dark  (a  peculiarity  prevailing  in 
many  Saharan  cities),  with  here  and  there  open  spaces  or  little  squares, 
of  which  there  are  several  to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven.  Thev  are  small 
and  narrow,  and  winding,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  camels  can  pass 
abreast,  the  ceiling  hov^ever  being  high  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of 
the  tall  Maharee  camel.  A  camel  of  this  species  entered  to-day:  it 
amazed  me  by  its  stupendous  height ;  a  person  of  average  size  might 
have  walked  under  its  belly.  The  principal  streets  and  squares  are 
lined  with  stone  benches,  on  which  the  people  loungingly  recline  or 
stretch  themselves.  Both  houses  and  streets  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  climate,  protecting  the  inhabitants  alike  from  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
summer's  sun,  and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  winter's  cold.' — lb.  p.  127. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  conjectured  by  our  traveller  to 
be  about  three  thousand^  and  consists  of  various  races.  '  Some 
are  from  Arabs  of  the  plains,  others  from  Arabs  of  the  moun- 
tains, others  from  Berber  tribes,  others  from  Moors  of  the 
coast,  and  not  a  few  from  Negress  mothers,  of  every  description 
of  Negro  race  found  in  the  interior.^  A  strong  prejudice,  at 
first,  was  entertained  against  Mr.  Richardson^  and  even  per- 
sonal violence  was  threatened,  but  a  better  understanding  gra- 
dually sprung  up,  which  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  aid 
he  rendered  in  some  ophthalmic  cases,  which  abound  in  The 
Desert.  In  a  few  instances  he  met  with  a  liberality  of  feeling 
for  which,  certainly,  we  were  not  prepared.  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  records  the  visit  of  two  young  men,  who  exhorted  him 
to  take  courage,  saying,  '  That  God  was  the  maker  of  Christians 
as  well  as  Mohammedans,  that  in  this  city  no  one  could  do  me 
harm,  but  I  was  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  ignorant.'  The 
existence  of  such  sentiments  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  Saharan  de- 
sert may  well  awaken  surprise,  and  leads  us  to  augur  well  for 
the  future.  Ghadames  like  most  English  towns  has  its  rival 
factions,  in  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  we  may  discover  a 
family  resemblance  to  what  occurs  nearer  home.  Mr.  Richard* 
son  says, — 

'  I  had  to-day  some  talk  about  the  two  great  political  factionsy  the 
Ben-  IVezeet  and  the  Ben-  IVeleed,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  Ghadames^ 
but  pushed  to  such  extremities  of  party  spirit,  as  almost  to  be  without 
the  limits  of  humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  assumed  sanctity  oi  this 
holy  and  Marabout  City  of  Ghadames,  and  its  actually  leaving  its  walls 
to  crumble  away,  and  its  gates  open  to  ever>'  robber  of  the  highwa3rs  of 
The  Desert — trusting  to  its  prayers  for  its  defence  and  to  its  God  for 
vengeance — it  has  nourislied  for  centuries  upon  centuries  the  most  un- 
natural and  fratricidal  feuds  within  its  own  bosom,  dividing  itself  into 
two  powerful  rival  factions,  and  which  factions,  to  this  day,  have  nul 
any  bond  fide  social  intercourse  with  one  another.  Occasionally  one  of 
two  of  the  rival  factions  privately  visit  each  other,  but  these  are  excep* 
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tions,  md  the  Bais  has  the  chiefe  of  the  two  pEorties  together  in  Divan  on 
iaportaiit  hoanets  being  brought  before  him.     In  the  market-place 
iSbm  is  likewise  groond  of  a  common  and  neutral  rendezvoos.    Abroad 
they  also  travel  together,  and  nmte  against  the  common  enemy  and  the 
fofcigner.    The  native  governor,  or  Nather,  and  the  Kady,  are  besides 
dioaen  from  <me  or  other  party,  and  have  authority  over  aU  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ghadames.     But  here  dose  their  mutual  transactions.     It  is  a 
long  settled  time-out-of-mind,  nay,  sacred  rule,  with  them  as  a  whole, 
'  Not  to  intermarry,  and  not  to  visit  each  other's  quarters,  if  it  can  pos- 
■bly  be  avoided.'    The  Rais  and  myself  reside  without  the  boundaries 
€f  their  respective  quarters,  so  that  we  can  be  visited  by  both  parties, 
who  often  meet  together  accidentally  in  our  houses.    The  Arab  suburb 
is  alao  neutral  ground.    Most  of  the  poor  strangers  take  up  their  resi- 
dence here.    The  Bm-Weseet  have  four  streets,  and  the  Ben-Weleed 
ttvee.    These  streets  have  likewise  their  subdivisions  and  chiefs,  but 
be  amieably  with  one  another,  so  far  as  I  could  judge.    The  people 
|acrally  are  very  shy  of  conversing  with  strangers  about  their  ancient 
wnemorial  feuds.     I  could  only  learn  from  the  young  men  that  in  times 
|Ht  the  two  Mictions  fought  together  with  arms,  and  '  some  dreadful 
fads  were  done.'    My  taleb  only  wrote  the  following  when  I  asked  him 
ts  give  some  historical  information  respecting  these  factions  : — '  The 
BcBpWeleed  and  the  Ben-Wezeet  are  people  of  Ghadames,  who  have 
Mrrdled  from  time  immemorial :  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should  be 
nvided,  and  who  shall  resist  his  will?    Y&kob,  be  content  to  know 
Oiir— Ib.,p.  191. 

Bespeetable  women  never   appear  in  the  streets,   or  even 
^^^  in  the  gardens  around  their  houses.    Their  flat  roofs  are 
*4cir  eternal  promenade,  'and  their  whole  world  is  compre- 
k&ded  within  two  or  three  miserable  rooms.'    In  his  capacity 
tf 'quack  doctor*  our  author  visited  a  few  of  them,  and  reports 
fkst  '  none  were  fair  or  beautiful^  but  some  pleasing  in  their 
mnners,  and  of  elegant  shape;  they  are  brunettes,  one  and  all, 
^  occasionally  large  rolling,  if  not  fiery,  black  eyes.     They 
•«  gentle  in  their  manners,   and  were  very  friendly  to  the 
Christian.     Many  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  seclusion,  showed 
citreme  intelligence ;  they  are  also  very  industrious.  .  .  .     The 
ftorab  of  The  Desert,'  it  is  affirmed,  '  are  mostly  pure  and  conti- 
Bent  as  compared  to  those  of  our  great  European  cities.'    While 
tbis  employed  in  observing  the  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Ri- 
dnrdson  was  intensely  solicitous  to  prosecute  his  journey  far- 
ther into  The  Desert.     For  this  purpose  he  sought  information 
lenecting  the  difierent  routes  to  Soudan,  and,  as  is  common  in 
ndi  cases,  received  the  most  contradictory  reports.     Some 
■firmed  the  routes  to  be  impassable  on  account  of  numerous 
kaoditti,  others  represented  the  country  as  destructive  of  Eu- 
npcan  Ufe,  while  a  few  encouraged  his  project  in  the  hope  of 
h*>T'**f*g  his  guides.  Altogether  his  position  was  most  perplex*- 
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ing.  He  was  in  a  region  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  amongst 
a  people  who  were  broken  up  into  several  tribes,  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  one  another.  He  knew  not  on  whom  to  rely, 
or  whose  word  to  credit,  and  was  frequently  exposed  to  great 
personal  danger.  At  length,  however,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Ghat,  and  set  out  on  the  journey  on  the  25th  of  November.  The 
caravan  he  accompanied  consisted  of  about  eighty  persons,  and 
two  hundred  laden  camels.  Nearly  all  were  armed  in  appre- 
hension of  an  attack  from  the  Shanbah,  and  their  route,  nhich 
had  never  previously  been  travelled  by  an  European,  was 
easterly,  skirting  the  oasian  districts  of  Fezzan.  The  wind 
was  intensely  cold,  and  the  white  bones  of  camels  spread 
along  the  road,  told  of  the  sufferings  which  had  been  expe- 
rienced on  former  journeys.  Tombs  of  stones,  marking 
where  distinguished  personages  had  been  interred,  were  also 
occasionally  seen,  and  '  one  vast,  solitary,  lifeless,  treeless  ex- 
panse of  desert'  presented  itself  to  view  on  every  hand.  The 
travellers  experienced  great  dearth  of  water,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  their  journey  was  only  interrupted  by  the  alarm  of 
banditti.  We  transcribe  the  following  account  of  one  of  these 
interruptions,  not  simply  as  showing  the  nature  of  Desert  life, 
but  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  Saharan  slave-trade. 

*  Whilst  we  were  encamped,  two  hours  before  sunset,  we  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  the  cries  of  banditti  and  Sh&nbab.  and  all  were  called 
upon  to  arm.  At  ihe  same  time  people  were  sent  off  to  bring  up  tb^ 
camels  which  were  grazing  and  straying  at  a  distance.  I  was  amusing 
myself  with  cooking  the  supper,  and  started  up,  not  knowing  what  t<> 
make  of  it ;  I  couldu't,  however,  help  laughing  at  the  queer  predicament 
in  which  the  supper  looked,  and  thought  I  bad  been  making  it  for  tbr 
Sh&nbab.  Running  forward  to  sec  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  I  saw  in  the 
south,  dimly  at  a  distance,  a  small  caravan  approaching  os.  TTiere  were 
three  or  four  camels,  and  several  persons  on  foot.  I  then  thought  I 
must  look  about  for  a  weapon  of  some  sort.  A  man  gave  me  a  huge 
horse-pistol,  and  with  this  I  sallied  forth  to  take  part  in  the  common  de* 
fence.  Seeing  an  Anib  far  in  advance,  and  alone,  I  went  after  him,  who 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  Souufah,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  already 
made.  This  Arab  certainly  showed  considerable  bravery,  and  took  up  a 
reconnoitring  position  on  a  rising  ground,  looking  with  a  steady  and  de- 
termined eye  upon  the  approaching  caravan.  He  turned  to  me  and  said 
bluffly,  'It  must  be  a  Pouarick  ghafalah.'  Meimwhile,  about  forty 
people  all  armed,  assembled /^^V^-mfY^'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  route, 
on  a  hill  behind,  uttering  wild  cries,  and  throwing  up  their  matchlocks 
into  the  air.  The  cries  now  ceased,  and  were  succeeded  bv  a  most 
anxious  silence,  all  waiting  a  closer  observation.  At  length,  the  expe* 
rienced  eye  of  our  people  discovered  what  was  considered  a  troop  of 
bandits  on  foot,  to  be  a  caravan  of  slaves.  And  immediately  a  number 
of  the  people  ran  off  violently  to  meet  the  slave -cam  van«  which 
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by  oar  own  Touaricks,  the  slaves  being  the  property  of  our 
Onr  surprise  was  the  greater  when  we  found  Haj-el-Besheer, 
I  companion  the  Touarick,  returning  with  the  caravan,  which  had 
t  letters  for  aU  the  people.  So  the  bandits  turned  out  to  be  our 
and  neighbours ;  and  so  burst  this  bubble  of  alarm.  I  observed 
rsons  with  long  sta£Ps  lagging  behind,  and  imagined  them  old  men 
Dg  along  the  route.  "What  was  my  astonishment  to  find,  as  they 
dbed,  these  old  men  gradually  transformed  into  poor  little  children 
Uelaves— crawling  over  the  ground,  scarcely  able  to  move.  Oh, 
cnrse  is  slavery  1  how  full  of  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty !  As 
t  the  poor  slaves  arnved,  they  set  to  work  and  made  a  fire.  Some 
n  were  laden  with  wood  when  they  came  up.  The  fire  was  their 
oCection  from  the  cold,  the  raw  bitter  cold  of  the  night ;  for  they 
early  naked.  I  require  as  much  as  three  ordinary  great  coats,  be- 
le  usual  clothing  of  the  day,  to  keep  me  warm  in  the  night ;  these 
lings,  the  chilly  children  of  the  tropics,  have  only  a  rag  to  cover 
ind  a  bit  of  fire  to  warm  them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sparkhng 
delight  of  one  of  the  poor  little  boys,  as  he  sat  down  and  looked 
e  craddiug,  glaring  fire  of  desert  scrub.  In  the  evening  I  noticed 
oont  of  the  food  which  was  given  as  the  one  daily  m^  to  these 
id  creatures,  ten  in  number.  Said  usually  eats  more  than  the 
of  it  for  his  supper.  The  food  was  barley-meal  mixed  with  water. 
ivea  were  children  and  youths,  all  mdes.  They  had  been  already 
n  days  en  route  from  Ghat,  and  would  be  eight  more  before  they 
-each  Ghadames.  By  that  time,  like  the  last  slaves  which  arrived 
I  was  there,  they  would  be  simply  '  living  skeletons.'  The 
iSy  these  slaves  are  conducted  not  by  their  masters,  but  slave- 
>  at  so  much  per  head,  and  consequently  the  conductors  feed  the 
cm  as  little  as  possible,  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain  with 
ners.'— lb.,  pp.  398—400. 

I  caravan  arrived  at  Ghat  on  the  15tli  of  December,  having 
nineteen  days  in  performing  the  journey  from  Ghadames* 
raveller  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  environs  from  Ouweek, 
arghee  chiefs  or  sheikh,  whose  Mohammedan  prejudices 
iroused  by  the  appearance  of  a  Christian,  and  who  hoped, 
bly,  to  possess  himself  of  the  wealth  with  which  Euro- 
are  supposed  to  travel.  He  was  restrained,  however,  by 
atives,  and  Mr.  Richardson  escaped  into  the  city.  His 
ion  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  Not  a  single  person 
s  caravan  offered  any  assistance,  while  the  inhabitants 
^  round  him  with  a  rude  and  noisy  curiosity.  On 
;  the  people  he  wanted  to  see  the  governor,  they  stared 
inintelligent  countenances,  neither  knowing  his  language, 
>mprehending  his  object.  At  length  a  young  Tripoline 
Tolunteered  his  services  as  interpreter,  and  the  governor 
)inted  out,  by  whose  son,  a  *  polite  young  gentleman,  as 
as  a  Parisian  dandy,^  our  traveller  was  conducted,  with 
apologies,  to  a  dilapidated  hovel,  in.  which^  howeveri  lid 


the  inhabitants  of  which  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevc 
munication  with  Tripoli.  Algerian  politics  are  also  di 
and  the  most  absurd  reports  are  current  respecting  1 
rations  of  the  French.  On  the  whole^  Mr.  Richard 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment^  and  was  soon 
ened  to  administer  a  practical  rebuke  to  his  fellow-trayc 
their  incivility  and  cowardice.  *  I  have  cut,*  he  says^  '  i 
tain  way  my  old  friends  of  the  Ohndamsee  ghafalah.  ^ 
done  them  good,  for  they  now  begin  to  return  to  me, 
polite.  Before,  they  were  all  so  frightened  at  the  Tc 
that  I  knew  if  I  did  not  cut  them,  they  would  cut  me. 
when  seeing  the  Touaricks  are  friendly,  they  are  also  £ 
such  is  the  world  of  Sahara,  as  well  as  the  world  of  \ 
London.  When  a  man  has  few  friends  he  gets  less,  wh( 
he  gets  more.' 

His  greatest  trouble  arose  from  the  rabble,  who  ran  a 
hooted  him.  But  for  this  he  might  have  walked  aboi 
with  perfect  safety ;  and  the  incidents  recorded  serve  i 
nish  rather  than  otherwise  our  estimate  of  the  danger  of 
travelling.  One  thing,  however,  is  apparent.  He  owe 
to  the  consummate  prudence  with  which  he  uniformly 
The  slightest  mistake  would,  on  more  occasions  than  oi 
insured  his  destruction.  He  knew  how  to  temper  firmn 
discretion,  and  was  enabled,  consequently,  to  repress  ri 
while  he  conciliated  authority.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
ceived  a  visit  which  must  have  sorely  taxed  his  self-po 
and  adroitness,  and  which  amusingly  illustrates  the  a 
and  habits  of  the  people : — 

'  Had  a  '       .'  he  te      us. '  from  so      score  of  Toosrick  womi 
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tior  than  ChristiBii  women — and,  lastly,  I  should  see  whether  I  would 
many  one  of  them  when  I  came  from  Soudan.'  These  answers  were 
perfectly  satisfieictory.  But  then  came  a  puzzler.  They  asked  me, 
*  Which  was  the  prettiest  amongst  them  ?'  I  looked  at  one,  and  then 
at  another,  with  great  seriousness,  assuming  very  ungallant  airs  (the 
women  the  meanwhile  giggling  and  coquetting,  and  some  throwing  back 
their  barracans,  shawls  I  may  call  them,  farther  from  their  shoulders, 
baring  their  bosoms  in  true  ball-room  style),  and,  at  last,  falling  back, 
and  shutting  my  eyes,  placing  my  left  hand  to  my  forehead,  as  if  in  pro- 
found reflection,  I  exclaimed  languidly,  and  with  a  forced  sigh,  '  Ah,  I 
can't  tell,  you  are  all  so  pretty  !'  This  created  an  explosion  of  mirth, 
■ome  of  the  more  knowing  ones  intimating  by  their  looks,  '  It's  lucky 
for  yon  that  you  have  got  out  of  the  scrape.'  But  an  old  lady,  close  by 
me,  was  very  angry  with  me : — •  You  fool.  Christian,  take  one  of  the 
Toong  ones ;  here's  my  daughter.  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  the 
nomao  of  the  Touaricks  is  not  the  woman  of  the  Moors  and  Mussulmans 
generally.  She  has  here  great  liberty,  walks  about  unveiled,  and  takes 
mn  actire  part  in  all  affairs  and  transactions  of  life. — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

At  Ohat,  our  traveller  had  numerous  opportunities  of  ob- 

mernng  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Touaricks.     He  had 

aeen  a  few  of  them  at  Ghadames^  and  his  iSrst  impression  was 

unfavorable^  but  closer  observation  diminished  his  repugnance, 

and  induced  a  much  more  friendly  estimate.      '  I  begin/  he 

says^ '  to  feel  at  home  in  Ghat,  amidst  the  redoubtable  Toua- 

vicks.     I  find  them  neither  monsters  nor  men-eaters/     They  are 

probably  descended  from  the  ancient  Numidian  tribes,  and  oc* 

cupy  an  extent  of  territory  embracing  many  thousand  miles. 

They  have  some  large  cities  and  agricultural  districts,  besides 

numerous  villages,  and  are  amongst  the  most  advanced  and 

'Warlike  inhabitants   of  the  Sahara.     An    effort  at  civilization 

Aould  have  special  respect  to  this  people,  whose  characteristics 

it  is  therefore  important  to  notice.     The  inhabitants  of  each 

oasis  are  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  arising  out  of  their 

location  or  occupations.     Mr.  Richardson  says, — 

*  The  Touaricks  of  Timbuctoo  are  the  more  faithless  and  sanguinary 
in  their  disposition,  and  less  addicted  to  commerce  or  a  regular  mode 
of  life.     Those  of  Ghat  represent  the  Touarghee  character  in  its  most 
original  tjrpc,  these  tribes  being  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  reserved 
•ad  using  few  words  in  speech,  of  a  noble  chivalric  disposition,  and  car- 
rying on  some  commerce.     Those  of  Touat,  I  imagine,  are  the  same 
style  of  people,  from  what  few  of  them  I  saw  at  Ghadames  ;  but  those 
of  Aheer  are  more  effeminate  and  milder  in  their  manners,  and  are  a 
good  deal  mixed  with  the  Negro  nations  of  Soudan.     The  Touaricks  of 
Aheer  bear  an  excellent  character  as  traders,  and  companions  of  travel, 
always  assisting  the  stranger  first  at  the  well,  before  their  own  camels 
•re  watered.     They  seem,  besides,  mostly  addicted  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
Boita  of  commerce,  if  we  except  their  occasionally  joining  in  the  Razzias 
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for  daves.    A  full  third  of  the  traffic  of  the  Soath-eastem  Sahai 
their  hands,  or  under  their  control.' — lb.,  p.  141. 

Their  government  is  an  assemblage  of  chieftains^  mucl] 
the  fashion  of  our  Highland  clans.  The  inferior  orders  of  i 
or  sheikhs,  are  very  numerous,  but  all  are  subordinate  to  a  i 
or  sheikh-kebir.  In  their  several  districts  '  each  greater  8 
exercises  a  sovereign^  if  not  independent,  authority.*  ] 
national  emergences  they  unite,  and  according  to  the 
of  our  author,  are  free  from  '  those  odious  and  effeminate 
which  so  darkly  stain  the  Mahometans  of  the  North  ( 
or  the  Negro  countries  of  Negroland.'  Their  sultan,  hoi 
is  frequently  unable  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  subordi 
and  the  traveller  consequently  finds  it  necessary  to  purchai 
protection  of  the  inferior  sheikhs.  During  Mr.  Richan 
residence  at  Ohat^  the  city  was  visited  by  the  reigning  si 
Mohammed  Shafou  Ben  Seed.  His  approach  was  announc 
the  firing  of  musketry,  and  our  countryman  went  out  to 
him.  His  highness  was  found  sitting  down  on  the  sand,  f 
his  attendants  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance.  He  was  s 
man^  *  and  there  sat  upon  his  aged  countenance  a  most  vc 
ble  expression  of  dignity.' 

'  As  soon/  says  Mr.  Richardson, '  as  His  Highness  saw  us  app 
ing  him,  he  bade  us  welcome  by  signs  and  salutations  in  the  style 
Touaricks,  slowly  raising  his  right  arm  as  high  as  his  shoulder 
turning  the  palm  of  the  outspread  hand  to  us.  Haj  Ibrahim  wa 
introduced,  but  the  Sultan  could  not  keep  off  his  eyes  fror 
At  last  the  Sultan  made  a  sign  to  E^ssnousee  to  speak  on  n 
half.  Essnousee  explained  very  deliberately  and  minutely  ever 
respecting  me,  where  and  when  he  saw  me  at  Tripoli,  how  I  w< 
Ghadames,  came  here  from  that  place,  and  what  were  my  intenti< 
proposing  to  go  to  Soudan.  The  Sultan  then  turned  to  me,  and 
'  Gro,  Christian,  wherever  you  please :  in  my  country  fear  nothiuj 
where  everybody  else  goes,'  Alter  this  I  presented  my  little  backs 
to  His  Highness,  consisting  of  a  small  carpet-rug  to  sit  or  recline 
a  zamailah  or  turban,  and  a  shumlah  or  sash,  large  and  full,  and  a 
like  the  Spaniards  wear.  On  giving  the  servant  of  His  Highne 
present  (which  was  covered,  and  not  exposed  before  His  Highness 
matter  of  delicacy),  I  said,  through  Essnousee,  '  This  present  is 
me,  and  not  from  my  Sultan,  nor  the  Consul  at  Tripoli,  nor  any  p 
in  my  country ;  it  is  extremely  small,  and  scarcely  worth  accc 
But,  probably,  if  your  Highness  should  protect  Englishmen  th 
your  country,  and  allow  English  merchants  to  come  and  traffic  in 
a  greater  and  richer  present  will  be  sent  to  you  hereafter.'  Hit 
ness  replied,  '  Thank  you ;  I'm  an  old  man  now,  and  want  but  littl 
have  a  little  bread  and  milk  of  the  nagah  (she-camel),  and  for  whi 
praise  God.  Don't  fear  our  people—- no  one  shall  hurt  you.'  Ind 
saw  the  old  gentleman  was  thankful  for  any  trifle.    My  little  badn 
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was,  perhaps,  of  the  valae  of  ten  dollars,  and  was  the  largest  present  I 
had  yet  mside.  I  then  asked  His  Highness  whether  he  would  write  a 
letter  for  me  to  the  Sultan  of  Aheer,  and  one  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
stating  that  he  would  give  protection  to  all  British  subjects  passing 
through  the  Touarghee  Desert?  The  Sultan  replied,  'All  that  you 
want  I  will  do  for  you,  please  God.' — lb.,  pp.  57 — 59. 

Oar  author  subsequently  received  a  visit  from  the  sultan,  and 
the  conversation  which  ensued  affords  an  amusing  instance  of 
royal  ignorance.     Having  pointed  out  to  his  visitor  the  inse- 
curity of  Desert  travelling,  and  asked,  if  something  could  not  be 
done  for  the  protebtion  of  Christians,  his  curiosity  was  excited 
by  Shafou  rejoining,  *  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you/     '  What  is 
that?'  said  our  countryman  anxiously,  when  the  sultan  of  The 
Desert  mildly  and  deliberately  replied,  '  Up  to  now,  all  the  world 
lias  paid  us  tribute.     The  merchants  who  come  from  the  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  all  pay  us  tribute.    But  the  English  do  not 
pay  us  tribute.   How's  this?    You  must  tell  your  sultana  to  pay 
us  tribute,  and  speak  to  her  yourself.'     This  is  sufficiently  ridi- 
culous, yet  who  will  say  it  is  not  equalled  by  the  pretensions  of 
mmy  European  princes?     There  may  be  less  simplicity,  but 
there  is  more  crime,  in  our  Eastern  wars,  in  the  African  and 
South  Sea  depredations  of  the  French,  and  in  the  boundless  am- 
V)ition  which  is  propelling  the  North  American  States  on  the  ter- 
ntories  of  Mexico,  than  in  the  child-like  ignorance  and  egre- 
gious folly  of  this  child  of  The  Desert. 

The  commerce  of  Ghat  is  considerable.  The  number  of  mer- 
chants and  camel  drivers  who  repaired  thither  to  the  souk,  or  mar- 
l^et,held  during  our  author's  stay,  was  about  500.  The  slaves  im- 
ported were  about  1,000,  and  provision  caravans  were  constantly 
^TJving  from  Fezzan.  The  main  articles  of  commerce  are  slaves, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  senna,  the  united  value  of  which  at  the 
market  he  attended  is  estimated  at  £60,000.  The  slave-trade 
forms  unhappily  a  large  item  in  this  account,  and  it  is  not 
^y  to  over-rate  the  miseries  it  inflicts.  Mr.  Richardson 
mentions  a  few  instances  that  came  under  his  notice,  and 
which  want  of  space  only  prevents  our  quoting.  From  the  in- 
9^ries  he  made,  he  does  not  think  the  trade  a  profitable  one,  and 
^^ujectures  that,  for  little  more  than  500  dollars  per  annum,  the 
•^ces  of  the  Touaricks  might  be  secured  *to  intercept  the 
•lave-caravans,  and  so  discourage  the  traffic*  Unless,  however, 
■•  he  elsewhere  remarks,  the  slave  markets  of  Constantinople 
*nd  Tripoli  were  closed,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  stop  the 
Saharan  slave  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  district  is  free  from  any  impost  or  tax,  save 
presents  which  the  merchants  make  to  the  chiefs  by  whom  they 
ve  protected,  and  which  at  the  annual  market  of  Ghat  do  not,  in 
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the  judgment  of  Mr.  Richardson,  exceed  250  or  300  dollars. 
'  The  souk  flourishes/  he  says,  '  with  its  free-trade  marts,  and 
excites  the  jealousies  of  the  merchants  of  Mourzuk,  and  their 
masters  the  Turks,  because  some  of  the  merchants  pass  from 
here  direct  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  not  touching  the  Tripoline 
territory,  and  in  this  way  the  Turks  lose  their  much-coveted 
gomerick,  or  customs'  duty/ 

We  must  reluctantly  close  with  the  following  brief  extract, 
which  will  probably  surprise  our  readers,  as  we  frankly  acknow- 
ledge it  did  us.  We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of  education  as 
the  mark  of  advanced  civilization,  that  we  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  with  '  a  night  school^  in  the  heart  of  the  Saharan  desert. 
But  our  author  shall  recount  what  he  saw.     He  tells  us, — 

*  In  the  streets,  I  pass  nearly  every  evening  a  night-school,  where 
there  is  a  crowd  of  children  all  cooped  up  together  in  a  small  room, 
humming,  spouting,  and  screaming  simultaneously  their  lessons  of  the 
Koran,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  our  infant  schools.  This  mode  of 
simultaneously  repeating  a  lesson  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  schools  of  North  Africa,  and  I  imagine,  in  the  East  likewise,  and 
though  it  may  be  new  in  England  or  Europe,  it  is  old  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
But  I  never  saw  before  a  night  school  in  Barbary,  and  look  upon  this 
Saharan  specimen  of  scholastic  discipline  as  a  novelty.  It  is  probable, 
in  this  way  every  male  child  of  Ghat,  as  in  Ghadames,  is  taught  to  read 
and  write.  The  pride  of  the  Ghadamseeah  is,  that  all  their  children  read 
and  write.  The  whole  population  can  read  and  write  the  Koran.  This 
Saharan  fact  of  the  barbarians  of  The  Desert  suggests  painful  reflections 
to  honest-minded  Englishmen.  We  may  boast  of  our  Uberties,  our 
Magna  Charta,  our  independence  of  character,  our  commerce,  oar  wealth, 
the  extent  of  the  world  which  Providence  (too  good  to  us)  has  committed 
to  our  care.  But  after  all  we  cannot  boast  of  what  the  barbarians  of  The 
Desert  boast.  We  cannot,  dare  not,  assert,  that  every  male  child  of 
our  population  can  read  the  book  which  we  call  the  Revelation  of 
God  !'— lb.,  p.  63. 

Having  abandoned  his  design  of  proceeding  to  Soudan, 
Mr.  Richardson,  after  a  residence  of  fifty  days  in  Ghat,  re- 
turned by  way  of  Mourzuk,  Sockna,  and  Misratah  to  Tripoli, 
after  an  absence  of  eight  months  and  a  half.  Eighty  days  had 
been  spent  in  actual  journeying,  and  the  distance  travelled  is 
estimated  at  1,600  miles.  His  whole  expenses,  including  ser- 
vant, camels,  provisions,  lodgings,  Moorish  clothes,  etc.,  did  not 
exceed  £50,  '  and  nearly  half  of  this  was  given  away  in  presents 
to  the  people  and  the  various  chieftains.' 

We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  various  incidents  of  this 
journey,  but  our  space  is  occupied.  We  close  the  volumes  with 
regret.  Our  extracts  are  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  had 
marked,  and  must  be  regarded  as  merelv  indicating  the  nature 
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and  value  of  the  materials  furnished.  We  strongly  recommend 
the  work  to  our  readers,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  such 
of  them  as  take  our  advice,  will  not  regret  the  money  expended 
in  its  purchase^  or  the  time  required  for  its  perusal.  We  hope 
that  circumstances  may  permit  Mr.  Richardson  again  to  visit 
the  cities  of  The  Desert,  and  to  explore  yet  further  the  regions 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  effectually  sealed  against  our 
countrymen. 


Art.  III. — Histoire  des  Girondins,     Par  A.  de  Lamartine.     8  vol. 

Paris.     1847. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  French  newspapers  announced 
the  death  of  a  nouagerian,  the  last  surviving  member  of  that 
appalling  assembly,  la  Convention  Nationals,  whose  deeds 
have  shaken  the  whole  world,  and  will,  for  ages,  continue  to 
strike  it  with  an  awful  admiration.  It  is  reported,  that,  after 
reading  the  work  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  unflinching  and 
remorseless  Moutagnard  raised  towards  heaven  his  withered 
forehead,  and  ejaculated  the  prayer, '  Nunc  dimitte  servum  tuum, 
Domine  i  quia  viderunt  oculi  met  salutarem  meum.' 

Alas !  this  dawn  of  the  tardy  justice  of  posterity,  which 
appeared  to  the  last  of  the  conventioneh  as  the  liberation  of  his 
memory  from  the  execration  of  all  future  generations ;  how 
many  of  his  colleagues  vainly  prayed  for  it,  and  sank  into 
the  grave,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  courageously 
done  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  to  the  human  race; 
yet,  tortured  by  the  idea  of  the  everlasting  ingratitude  of 
mankind  !  Have  we  not  seen,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  pat- 
tern of  religious  patriots,  the  foremost  among  European 
philanthropists,  the  confederate  of  Clarkson,  in  his  long  and 
arduous  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, — the  venerable 
Gregoire,  on  his  death-bed,  still  an  object  of  persecution,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  summons  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
written  on  the  emaciated  and  pallid  face  of  the  victim,  ought  to 
have  silenced  and  disarmed  human  injustice  ?  And  when,  to 
comfort  our  illustrious  friend  in  this  last  trial,  we  told  him, 
*  Lejour  de  la  justice  viendra/  the  prelate  answered,  'Oui/  mais, 
pour  nous,  il  ne  luira  jamais  que  la  haul :  il  me  tarde  de  pendre 
ma  voice,*  And,  soon  afterwards,  he  had  taken  wing,  as  most  of 
his  colleagues  had  done  before  him ;  and  as  the  few,  whom  he 

X  2 
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was  leaving  behind^  have  done  since — the  last  of  whom,  alone, 
could  receive  and  convey^  to  them  all^  the  glorious  tidings  of 
their  approaching  vindication. 

The  reader  must  not   infer,   from    these   reflections,   that, 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in 
defence  of  men  to  whom  (whatever  may  be  the  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  means  they  employed)  France  is  indebted  for  her 
safety,  and,  probably,  for    her    national    existence;   that  M. 
Lamartine  is  the  first  French  writer  who  attempts  to  reverse 
the  condemnatory  sentence  which   has   so  long  branded  the 
Convention  and  its  most  influential  members ;   to  expose  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  the  morality  of  their  principles,  and  the 
patriotism  of  their  views;  and,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to 
represent  all  their  measures  in  their  true  character,  and  claim 
admiration  for  their  genius  and  their  courage,  gratitude  for 
their  unparallelled  services,  and  indulgence  for  their   errors, 
nd  their  stern  disregard  for  life,  at  a  time  when  '  To  be,  or  not 
to  be,'  was  an  every-day  question  for  all ;  and,  to  all,  almost  an 
indifilerent  question.    During  the  Directorial  government,  many 
of  the  surviving  actors  in  these  tragical  scenes  published  the 
justification  of  their  conduct — a  justification  which,    mainly 
resting  on  incriminations  and  recriminations,  could  not  but  be 
rejected  by  all  parties,  whose  faults  and  passions  were  so  justly 
brought  forth  as  the  cause  of,  and  the  apology  for  the  rigorous 
measures  which  had  been  recurred  to,  for  the  safety  of  the  Re- 
public.    Besides  that,  in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries,  and 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  a  fallen  power  never  obtains 
justice  or  indulgence,  until  re-action  and  revenge  have  stained 
the  triumph  of  the  rival  party.     Under  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  a  rigid  censorship  did  not  allow  any  of  the  conven- 
tionals  to  repel  the  accusations  daily  reproduced  against  them. 
To  the  reproach  of  having  usurped  the  crown.  Napoleon  and 
his  courtiers  answered,  *  C'est  I'anarchie  que  nous  avons  ditrdnieJ 
And,  therefore,  to  make  good  their  title,  it  was  necessary  to 
brand  with  the  qualification  of  anarchists,  not  merely  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  the  convention,  but  also  the  directoire 
and  the  two  conseil  leoislatifs,  without  permitting  any  one 
to  mutter  a  word  to  the  contrary.     The  Restoration  could  not 
but  view  with  still  greater  horror,  the   remnants  of  the  un- 
daunted legislators  and  rulers  who  had  beheaded  a  king,  and 
shaken  all  the  thrones  on  the  European  continent.     No  one 
can  wonder,  then,  that,  from   1815  till  18J0,  the  historians  of 
the  Revolution  should  have  judged  the  Convention  with  a  severity 
inconsistent  with  honesty  and  justice.     The  reproduction,  by 
Messrs.  Berville  and  Barriere,  (two  most  honourable  men),  of 
the  memoirs  and  works  published  by  the  principal  actors  during 
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or  after  the  struggle,  *  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  redress 
public  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  principal  events  of  the  Revo-^ 
lution,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an  impartial  history  of  that 
epoch.     Yet  this  interesting  collection  is  incomplete,  and  prin- 
cipally filled  with  the    productions    of   the    Girondins.      The 
history  of  Thiers  is  but  a  hasty  and  irreflected  compilation, 
whose  liberalism  does  not  extend  beyond  some  timid  apology  for 
a  few  men,  and  equally  timid  sarcasms  against  the    royalist 
party.      Mignet^s  work,  though  shorter,  goes  much  farther, — 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  safely  to  go,  under  the  reign  of  a 
Bourbon  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  fair  and  impartial  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  Convention,  and  of 
the  internal  policy  of  that  assembly.     After  the  Revolution  of 
July,  when    the    government  which    had  proclaimed  itself  la 
meilleure  des  Republiques,  had  begun  to  prove  itself  what  it  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be — the  worst  of  monarchies 
— the  king,  (an  ex-Jacobin)  his  ministers,  his  court,  and  half  a 
million  of  officials,  in  imitation  of  the  imperial  and  legitimist 
rulers,  renewed  the  outcry  against  the  conventional  anarchy, 
and  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution ;  and  accused  their  political 
adversaries  of  wishing  for  a  return  of  the  reign  of  republican 
terror,  and  of  being  as  many  Robespierres  and   Marats.     At 
first,  every  oppositionist  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  but 
without  silencing  their  accusers,  whose  continued  attacks,   at 
length,  compelled  some  republicans,  in  their  own  defence,  pub- 
licly to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the  Convention,  even  the 
Montague,  had  not  fulfilled,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner, 
the    severe  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  they  were    placed.      A    young    man, 
Laponneraie,  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  affirmative,  in  a  new 
history  of  the  Revolution,  published  in  numbers,  for  the  popular 
classes ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  life  of  Robespierre,  founded  on 
documents  left  to  him  by  the  sister  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Montague,  at  her  death,  in  1834.     Many  writers  followed  his 
example,  at  the  risk  of  the  same  reward — a  prison  ;    among 
them,    Cabet,    an    ex-member    of    the    House    of    Deputies. 
Two    professors   of   the   first   literary    institution  in    France, 
Messrs.    Michelet  f    and    Quinet,    in    their   public   lectures ; 
and,  when  prohibited  by  the  government  (as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment)   to  ascend  their  professorial  chairs,  in  their 

•  Collection  des  m^moires  relatifs  a  la  Revolution  Fran9aise.  Paris, 
Bandouin. 

t  We  procured  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, with  the  intention  of  reviewing  them,  but  abandoned  our  design  after 
reading  them.  The  bombastic  emptiness  and  the  ravings  of  a  madman  are 
beneath  our  notice. 
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printed  works ;  have  eDdeavoured  and  are  still  endeavouring  to 
rectify  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  regard  to  the 
events  and  to  the  men  of  that  momentous  epoclL  Their  efforts, 
however,  if  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  never  obtained,  from 
the  public  at  large,  the  attention  and  deference,  without  which 
the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  best  cause  labours  in  vain. 
In  this  instance,  the  advocates  of  the  Convention,  whom  we 
have  named,  are  known  to  be  ardent  republicans,  and  with  even 
greater  abilities  than  they  actually  possess,  they  would  still  be 
as  they  are,  distrusted  and  unheeded. 

M.  de  Lamartine^s  work,  therefore,  is  the  first  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  extraordinary  effect,  and  exercise  an  im- 
mense influence  on  all  classes  and  parties  in  France.  It  is  not 
merely  the  incontestable  superiority  of  his  talents ;  it  is  not  the 
renown  of  his  literary  success  during  the  last  twenty  years  and 
more ;  it  is  not  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  high 
social  and  political  position,  which  give  the  author  such  an 
advantage,  over  his  predecessors,  in  the  career  he  has  entered. 
It  is  the  fact,  that,  by  his  birth,  by  his  education,  by  his  social 
relations,  by  his  advancement  to  literary  eminence,  by  his 
introduction  into  political  life ;  in  short,  by  his  affections,  his 
principles,  his  previous  productions,  his  speeches  and  his  actions, 
M.  de  Lamartine  is  identified  with  the  party  of  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  champions  of  legitimacy.  But  to  the 
prejudices,  the  antipathies  and  the  interests  of  a  party,  he  pre- 
fers the  light  of  truth.  The  right  of  a  people  to  freedom  and 
national  independence,  are  held,  by  him,  as  paramount  to  the 
right  of  a  dynasty  to  absolute  power;  and  whilst  some  of 
the  legitimists,  faithful  to  their  obsolete  creed  and  to  their 
honourable  affections,  still  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  their 
exiled  prince ;  whilst  others  transfer  to  a  perfidious  usurper  of 
the  regal  and  popular  rights  their  mercenary  subserviency, 
M.  de  Lamartine  progresses  in  another  direction,  and  be- 
comes the  champion  of  the  people,  and  of  those  men  so  long 
reviled  for  having  sacrificed  all  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the 
people. 

No  one  can  impugn  his  motives.  No  one  can  attribute  to 
him  selfish  and  interested  views.  It  is  evident  to  all  who 
know  anything  of  his  position  and  associations,  that,  far  from 
being  beneficial  to  his  interests,  his  commendable,  his  coura- 
geous impartiality  will  be  bitterly  resented  by  most  of  his 
former  friends ;  and,  still  more,  perhaps  by  the  government  and 
its  partisans.  He  has  no  commensurate  compensation  to  expect 
from  the  people  for  the  severance  of  the  many  friendly  ties  to 
which  he  has  exposed  himself,  and  the  persecutions  of  all  sorts 
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which  will  certainly  be  heaped  upon  him.*  A  Hevohition 
cannot  much  improve  bis  fortune  or  increase  his  influence^ 
while  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  both.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nothing 
but  a  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  im- 
portance, for  his  country,  to  form  at  last  an  accurate  opinion  of 
the  rival  parties  in  the  Convention,  and  of  their  views,  could 
induce  him  to  write  his  history.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  a  work 
written  from  such  motives,  under  such  circumstances,  and  by 
such  a  man,  commands  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  sensation  which  its  publication  has  pro- 
duced in  France,  and  which  it  certainly  will  produce  in  this 
country,  when  a  translation,  worthy  of  the  original,  is  presented 
to  the  English  public. 

To  review  such  a  work,  so  as  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  it,  is 
absolutely  impossible.  For  the  last  six  months,  these  volumes 
(French  edition)  have  been  constantly  read,  meditated  by  us, 
compared  with  all  the  publications  on  the  French  Revolution  in 
our  collection,  and  controled  by  our  own  reminiscences,  with  a 
view  to  condense,  in  a  single  article,  the  analysis  of  the  work, 
our  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  our  approbation  of 
his  object,  our  qualified  praise  of  his  performance,  and  the 
criticism  of  some  errors  of  judgment,  with  regard  to  facts  and 
to  individuals,  which  sometimes  contrast  with  the  impartiality 
generally  shown  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  After  many  attempts 
to  accomplish  our  object,  we  found  it  beyond  our  power;  and 
reluctantly  resolved  to  divide  the  matter, — to  give,  in  a  first 
article,  all  that  concerns  the  national  and  legislative  assemblies, 
and  to  reserve,  for  a  second,  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  Convention.  This  course  is  unusual  with  us  ; 
but  the  publication  of  such  a  work  is  much  more  unusual,  and 
we  have  no  other  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  matter,  to  the 
author,  and  to  our  readers. 

The  title  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
merely  the  history  of  the  Girondins :  it  is  as  much  the  history 
of  the  Montagnards,  of  the  Revolution  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
during  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  or  rather, 
from  May,  1791,  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  July,  1794. 
Nay,  even  more ;  the  first  five  books  are  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  to  its  leading  members, — to  the 
object  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  few  occa- 
sional observations  as  to  its  causes.  The  causes,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine declares  to  be,  '  the  faults,  the  vices,  the  crimes  of  an 
absolute  and   oppressive   government,  which,  supported  by  a 

*  Coant  de  Montalambert,  a  bigoted  legitimist  and  a  Jesuit,  has  just  began 
the  attack  in  the  Uouse  of  Peers. 
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state- church,  participating  in  its  scandalous  immorality,  in  its 
exactions,  and  in  its  tyranny,  and  asserting  its  Divine  right  of 
doing  wrong,  had,  during  three  centuries,  enslaved  and  crushed 
the  people.'     So  high  is  his  estimate,  that  he  tells  us, — 

•  The  object  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  the  object  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  It  was  Christianity  which,  at  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  finding  men  degraded  and  kept  in  bondage  every 
where  in  the  worid,  first  proclaimed  the  three  words,  which,  eighteen 
hundred  years  afterwards,  were  re-echoed  by  the  French  philosophers 
and  legislators,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  among  men.  The  adoption 
of  these  words  as  principles,  implied  the  emancipation  of  indiridnals,  of 
castes,  of  races,  of  nations, — the  sovereignty  of  right  over  might — the 
sovereignty  of  intelligence  over  ignorance  and  prejudices — ^the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  over  their  governments/ — vol.  i.  pp.  16 — 26. 

The  realization  of  these  principles  was  the  mission,  the  task 
of  the  Constituent  assembly,  the  object  of  the  fierce  denun- 
ciations of  Burke,  in  1791 ;  and  now,  in  1848,  of  the  mis- 
chievous misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Alison.  Let  us  hear  M. 
de  Lamartine : — 

'  This  assembly  was  the  most  imposing  re-union  of  men  that  ever 
represented — not  France — but  mankind.  It  was,  in  feet,  the  CEcumenic 
council  of  modem  reason  and  philosophy.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
purposely  created,  and  the  various  classes  of  society  to  have  spared 
for  the  work,  the  geniuses,  the  temper,  the  virtues,  and  even  the  vices 
best  calculated  to  give  to  this  focus  of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the 
grandeur,  the  brightness  and  the  power  of  a  conflagration  designed  for 
consuming  the  ruins  of  a  decrepit  society,  and  to  throw  its  light  on 
another.  The  sole  characteristic  of  this  assembly  was  its  passion  for  an 
ideal  which  it  felt  itself  irresistibly  urged  on  to  realize — a  perpetual  pro- 
fession of  its  faith  in  reason  and  justice — a  holy  eagerness  for  all  that  is 
right,  which  made  it  wholly  to  devote  itself  to  the  undertaking.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  revolution  which  it  effected  is  not  merely  an  event  in  the 
history  of  a  people,  but  an  era  in  the  march  of  the  intelligence  of  man- 
kind. The  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  not  French  only, 
they  were  Cosmopolites.  We  mistake,  and  lessen  them,  by  seeing  in 
them  merely  aristocrats,  priests,  plebeians,  royalists,  rebels  and  dema- 
gogues. They  were  (and  they  were  conscious  of  being)  something 
better  than  all  that — the  workmen  of  God,  called  by  him  to  restore  the 
social  laws  of  mankind,  and  to  re-settle  right  and  justice  all  over  the 
world.  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men,  the  poUtical  decalogue  of 
the  human  race,  proves  that  none  confined  his  riews  within  the  limits  of 
France.  All  of  them  proclaimed  the  principle  of  peace  between  all  the 
nations.  Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  Robespierre  himself,  would  not  admit 
war  in  the  symbol  which  they  offered  to  their  fellow- citizens ;  and  the 
first  resolution  proposed,  was  to  forbid  all  conquests.  They  wished  for 
no  other  triumph  than  that  of  reason,  for  no  other  influeace  than  that 
of  their  example.' — vol.  i.  passim,  pp.  432^-437. 
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The  death  of  Mirabeau  is  the  starting  point  of  M.  de  La- 
martine.  After  a  review  of  the  private  and  public  life  of  the 
tribune,  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  condi- 
tion in  which  this  event  left  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly ;  and  to  the  delineation  of  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  were  considered  as  the  heads  of  the  different 
parties  which  divided  the  assembly,  as  well  as  of  Louis  xvi.,  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  description 
given  by  the  author,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
organization  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  All  parties  have 
long  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  Louis  xvi.  was  a  good* 
hearted  man,  but  deficient  in  intelligence  and  moral  energy; 
that,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  his  weakness  made  him 
the  tool  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  for  the  worst  pur* 
poses ;  and  that  these  faults,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  particularly  of  his  queen,  whom  he  never  could 
resist,  cost  him  his  crown  and  life.  M.  de  Lamartine  fully 
confirms  this  judgment  in  his  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
'  The  queen,*  says  he,  '  inebriated  by  the  adulators  who  sur- 
rounded her,  urged  the  king  to  take  back,  to-day,  what  he  had 
granted  the  day  before.  Her  hand  was  found  in  all  the  hostile 
jerks  of  the  government ;  her  apartments  were  the  focus  of  a 
perpetual  conspiracy.*  (vol.  L  p.  37).  And  further  on :  '  She 
did  the  greatest  harm  to  the  king.  As  she  was  more  intelli- 
gent, more  spirited,  more  energetic  than  her  husband,  her 
superiority  induced  him  to  adopt  with  confidence  her  fatal 
advices.  She  was  altogether  the  charm  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  spell  of  his  ruin ;  she  led  him,  step  by  step,  to  the  scaffold, 
but  she  ascended  it  with  him/  (p.  40).  On  another  subject, 
the  love-intrigues  of  the  queen,  M.  de  Lamartine  does  not 
venture  to  defend  her.  He  merely  mentions  the  accusations, 
and  concludes,  after  some  attenuating  sentences,  in  these  terras  : 
'  Uhistoire  a  sa  pudeur  ;  nom  ne  la  violerons  pas,' '  (p.  38.) 

But  history  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  pudieity ;  and,  when 
we  consider  the  causes  of  revolutions,  we  cannot,  with  justice, 
divert  our  attention  from,  or  throw  an  indulgent  veil  over  the 
iramorai  passions  which  have  prepared  the  destruction  of 
thrones  by  their  degradation.  M.  de  Lamartine,  like  all  the 
conscientious  historians  who  preceded  him,  ascribes  to  the  depra- 
vity of  Louis  XV.,  the  ruin  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
growth  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  burst  out  in  1791,  and 
engulphed  his  successor.  We  concur  in  this  opinion ;  but  we 
do  not  admit  that  Louis  xvi.  was  irrevocably  doomed  to  expiate 
the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  his  grandfather;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  the  monarch  was  the  fittest  man  for  restoring 
the  royal  authority,  by  founding  it  on  justice,  and  on  the  respect 
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and  affection  of  the  people ;  and  that  a  wife  as  virtuous  and  as 
popular  as  he  himself  was,  would  have  secured  the  attainment 
of  this  desired  object.  But  her  conduct — what  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  calls  her  faiblesses — exposed  him  to  the  contempt  and 
bantering  of  the  courtiers,  whilst  her  pride,  her  prodigality,  and 
extravagance,  which  he  could  not  restrain,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  nation.  Let  history  pity  her  fate,  but  not  palliate 
her  faults. 

As  we  stated  before,  the  work  begins  at  the  death  of  Mira- 
beau.  This  extraordinary  man,  whose  first  words  in  the  Etats 
g6n4raux,  had  fallen,  like  a  thunderbolt,  on  a  monarchy  fourteen 
centuries  old,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  its  authority,  its  princi- 
ples, and  the  remnants  of  its  prestige — this  very  Mirabeau  was, 
at  the  sudden  close  of  his  earthly  career,  the  firmest,  but  not 
the  disinterested  champion  of  the  royal  authority.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  court  had  bought  his  powerful  voice,  and,  fancy- 
ing that  they  had,  in  the  bargain,  the  eloquence  and  popularity 
wliieh  belonged  more  to  the  cause  than  to  the  man,  they  relied 
upon  him  for  restoring,  with  a  few  modifications,  the  monarchy 
which  he  had  destroyed.  His  loss  was  as  severely  felt  by  the 
monarch  as  by  the  nation;  and  the  people,  unaware  of  the  be- 
trayal,  entombed  in  the  Pantheon,  with  the  remains  of  their 
idol,  the  last  hopes  of  royalty.  From  that  moment,  all  idea  of 
confining  the  struggle  within  France  and  the  assembly,  was 
abandoned  by  the  court ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  were  directed  towards  the  hastening  of  the  march  of 
foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  royal  escape. 

In  the  second  book  (first  volume),  M.  de  Lamartine  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  of  the  court  and  of  the 
emigrant  princes,  with  foreign  governments  to  secure  this 
double  object,  of  the  flight  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  arrest 
at  Varenncs.  After  the  many  accounts  already  published  of 
this  event,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  much  novelty  in*  the 
narrative;  yet  we  must  say,  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  are  entirely  new  to  us,  and  which  will  deeply 
interest  the  reader.  We  cannot,  however,  share  in  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  de  Lamartine,  that  Louis  xvi.  never  intended  to 
leave  France,  and  that  his  only  object  was  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Bouill^^ 
(pp.  89,  90.)  M.  de  Bouille,  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  pub- 
liiilied,  avows  the  intention  of  placing  the  king  in  the  middle  of 
his  faithful  nobility,  assembled  in  arms  at  Coblentz,  as  a  better 
place  of  security  than  his  own  army.  Another  inaccuracy  which 
follows,  in  the  sncceeding  page  (91),  requires  a  fuller  confutation* 
M.  de  Lamartine  says,  that  the  secret  of  the  projected 
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of  the  king  had  been  religiously  kept  by  all  parties  concerned 
in  it.  It  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  only  the  intended 
flight,  but  also  the  itinerary  to  be  adopted,  was  known  at 
Coblentz,  where  the  king  was  expected,  three  weeks  before  he 
left  Paris.  A  letter  from  Frankfort,  addressed  to  some  gentle- 
man in  Paris,  and  revealing  all  the  plot,  was  published  in  the 
'Moniteur '  of  the  Slst  of  May,  and  obtained  the  more  credit, 
that  the  avowed  object  of  the  gathering  of  the  Emigrants  on 
the  frontier  had  long  been  stated  to  be  the  resolution  of  the 
king  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  The  effect  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letter  on  the  public  and  on  the  assembly  was  such, 
that  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Montmorin,  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  which  was  publicly  read.  '  I  attest,  on  my  responsi- 
bility, on  my  head,  on  my  honour,'  says  the  minister,  '  that  the 
fdad  project  attributed  to  the  king  in  that  letter,  never  existed. 
Oh  I  if  all  knew,  in  all  its  extent,  the  object  of  the  solicitude 
and  vigilance  of  his  majesty,  they  would  see  how  different  it  is.' 
....  '  It  is  time,  now,  to  consider  as  public  enemies,  those 
who,  never  ceasing  to  deceive  the  people,  to  irritate  them,  create 
among  us  real  dangers,  by  announcing  imaginary  ones/  In 
a  postscript  to  his  letter,  M.  de  Montmorin  adds  :  '  I  have 
just  placed  this  letter  under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  his 
majesty  has  not  merely  permitted,  but  ordered  m6  to  have  the 
honour  of  sending  it  to  you,  to  be  communicated  to  the  National 
Assembly.'     {Moniteur,  June  3,  1791.) 

A  burst  of  universal  applause  followed  the  reading  of  the 
ministerial  epistle ;  after  which,  it  was  proposed  to  call  the 
publisher  of  the  *  Moniteur '  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  to 
put  him  on  his  trial ;  which  would  have  been  done,  had  not  the 
king  been  frightened  at  the  probable  consequences  of  a  severe 
investigation  of  the  matter.  The  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Bouille,  a 
competent  authority,  since  he  was  a  princii)al  actor  in  the  plot, 
affirm,  that  the  publication  of  the  letter  from  Coblentz  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  the  king  that  very  night ;  and  it  was 
only  three  weeks  after  the  solemn  denial  of  the  project  assigned 
to  him,  that  the  king  left  his  capital  in  execution  of  that  very 
project. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal 
importance,  in  M.  de  Lamartine's  work.  We  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  if  we  expose  them,  it  is  not  to 
impugn  his  integrity  as  a  historian,  or  to  gratify  our  vanity 
by  displaying  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. We  disclaim  such  intentions.  Our  sole  object  is  to 
elucidate  the  truth ;  and  we  think  that  the  omission  or  sup- 
pression  of  the    facts  just   mentioned,    breaks   the   concate- 
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nation  of  causes  and  effects  existing  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world ;  and  leaves  unexplained,  or,  at  least,  without 
satisfactory  explanation,  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  attempting  the  execution  of  the  project,  which, 
by  his  order,  his  minister  had  denied,  on  his  responsibility, 
on  his  head,  on  his  honour,  and  had  declared  to  be  an  act  of 
madness,  Louis  xvi.  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  nation.  However 
excusable  his  flight  might  have  been,  before  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  M.  de  Montmorin,  it  could  not,  after  that  declaration, 
but  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  honour 
and  honesty.  But  this  is  not  all ;  on  leaving  Paris,  the  king 
confided  to  one  of  his  ministers,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  a  declaration  in  which  he  protested 
against  all  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  those  even  which  he 
had  sanctioned,  and  announced  his  intention  of  resuming  the 
full  exercise  of  his  sovereignty.  And  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  wrote  also,  from  his 
retreat,  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  a  most  impudent 
letter,  in  which,  after  claiming  the  authorship  of  the  project  of 
evasion,  and  boasting  of  his  concert  with  foreign  powers,  he 
threatened  to  return  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  to 
avenge  the  king;  and  declared,  that  he  would  not  leave  one 
stone  standing  in  the  city. 

These  facts,  though  not  mentioned  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  are 
indispensable  to  an  accurate  idea  of  the  respective  situation  of 
the  king,  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  people,  after  the  jour- 
ney to  Varennes ;  but  particularly  of  the  conduct  of  the  assem- 
bly in  these  difficult  circumstances.  The  deposing  of  the  king 
seemed,  to  the  generality  of  the  nation,  the  necessary  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  his  evasion,  and  of  his  meditated  viola- 
tion, or  rather  abrogation,  of  the  constitution.  It  waa  de- 
manded by  almost  all  the  electoral  assemblies  of  the  depart- 
ments, which,  at  the  very  time  of  the  evasion,  were  summoned 
to  elect,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  their  representatives 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (another  important  circiunstance 
omitted  by  M.  de  Laniartine).  It  was  demanded  by  the  clubs 
in  almost  every  city,  and  by  nearly  all  the  newspapers.  At  last 
the  population  of  Paris  assembled  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  for 
the  purpose  of  signing  and  presenting  to  the  National  Assembly, 
a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  The  meeting  was  dispersed  by  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  Lafayette,  with  the  national  guard,  in  execution  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly. 

The  third  and  fourth  books  are  devoted  to  all  these  trans- 
actions, and  to  the  deliberations  and  legislative  measures  of  the 
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C0M8TITUAMTE.  The  Aaaemhly^  after  the  return  of  the  king^ 
Ittd  proloDged  his  suspension  m>m  royal  authority,  which  they 
^  decreed,  on  being  informed  of  his  escape,  until  after  the 
TKnnou  of  the  constitution  and  its  acceptance  by  the  monarch. 
Ahhoiigh  the  members  of  the  cotS  droii,  the  pure  royalbts,  had 
I'^Qied  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  since  the  suspension  of  the 
^ing^  the  Assembly  pursued  its  task,  in  the  same  spirit  of  justice 
^  moderation  that  they  had  evinced  two  years  before.  They  dis- 
i^sgvded  all  the  petitions  and  demonstrations  for  the  decheance; 

S  proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  the  king ;  and,  after  a  last, 
aa  they  thought  successful,  effort  to  reconcile  the  king  with 
UiQew  condition,  and  with  his  people,  they  dissolved,  and  left 
^working  of  the  constitution  to  the  care  of  the  Legislative 
Anembly. 

Before  entering  into  the  narrative  of  the  acts  of  this  new 
^iieinbly,  M.  de  Lamartine  devotes  a  book,  the  fifth,  to 
^picture  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  moment.  The  sum 
^itis,  that  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  regarded  the  altera- 
^^  made  in  the  old  constitutions  of  the  French  monarchy, 
^eocroachments  on  the  legitimate  authority  of  kings  and  em- 
t^fon,  and  had  seen  them,  at  first,  with  displeasure,  and  after- 
^^  with  deep  anxiety.  The  entreaties  of  the  emigrant 
P'iiices,  and  of  their  agents  in  all  the  courts — of  Marie  Antoi- 
^^,  and  of  Louis  xvi.  himself— had,  at  last,  induced  them  to 
^bine  and  resolve  on  a  common  movement  to  subdue  revolu- 
^oiiary  France.  All  the  nobles  who  had  emigrated  since  July, 
^789,  were  in  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ready  to  lead 
^foreign  soldiers  to  the  heart  of  their  country,  which,  as  they 
^d,  with  a  disorganised  army  almost  without  officers,  and 
^thout  a  single  general  of  any  reputation,  would  let  them  pro- 
'^Uadefrom  the  frontier  to  Paris,  without  firing  a  shot.  In  one 
^ord,  Europe  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  Rrance. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  been 
ejected  under  the  influence  of  a  general  feeling  of  distrust,  and, 
P^ps,  hatred,  against  the  monarch,  who  had  certainly  done 
^^h  to  justify  such  feelings,  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
^  Assembly  shared.  The  prospect  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
f^ed  by  the  brothers,  the  cousins  of  the  king,  and  the  favour- 
^  of  the  queen,  was  not  calculated  to  allay  those  feelings,  and 
to  inspire  the  new  legislative  body  with  the  kind  and  respectful 
'yAeiupance  which  had  uniformly  been  manifested  by  the  Na- 
&oal  Assembly,  elected  under  very  different  circumstances, 
^  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  France  considered  the  king  as 
tbe  best  of  her  citizens.  It  was  not  only  a  moral  change  that 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  from  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  constituents  vacated  their  seats  to  the  1st  of 
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October,  when  the  legislateurs  took  their  places.  'The  aspect 
of  the  assembly  was  completely  altered/  says  M.  de  Lamartine. 
'All  the  white-haired  heads  had  disappeio^^  it  seemed  as  if 
France  had  grown  younger  in  a  single  night.  .  •  .  More  than 
sixty  of  the  representatires  had  not  completed  their  tweutv- 
sixth  year/  (Vol.  i.  p.  356.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature,  in  this  assembly,  was  the 
representation  of  the  department  of  Gironde.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  at  the  first  speeches 
pronounced  by  their  principal  organs,  Vergaiaud,  Croadet, 
and  Gensonne,  the  assembly  acknowledged  their  snperiority 
and  submitted  to  their  leadership.  Their  yirtnes,  their  dis- 
interestedness, their  courage  equalled  their  eloquence,  their 
talents,  and  their  ardent  patriotism.  All  of  them  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  Revolution,  were  equally  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  order;  and  to  the  constitution,  which  they 
would  have  saved,  with  the  throne  and  its  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor, if  the  pride,  the  treachery,  and  the  blind  passions  of  the 
courtiers  had  not  constantly  placed  them  under  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  either  the  king  or  the  country.  The  notices,  the 
biofjraphies  of  every  one  of  them,  and  of  those  who,  afterwards, 
rallied  round  them,  and  formed  the  party  of  the  Girondim,  are 
many  .monuments  erected  to  the  honour  of  those  upright, 
and  ill-fated  citizens.  All  the  talent,  as  a  writer,  all  the  sen- 
sibility, all  the  poetry  which  M.  de  Lamartine  bad  evinced  in 
his  previous  productions,  are  lavished  in  the  admirable  pages 
consecrated  to  reproduce  the  physiognomies,  the  habits,  the 
characters,  the  feelings,  the  personal  abnegation  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  great  men.  And,  yet,  throughout  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  he  almost  constantly  finds  fault  with  their  nieasures ; 
and,  after  all  his  praises,  declares  that  they  were  not  states- 
men ;  and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  humbling  them  before  the 
superiority  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  Moniagnards.  This  in- 
consistency is  easily  accounted  for.  M.  de  Lamartine  is  a  poet : 
his  imagination  and  the  impressions  of  the  moment  guide  his 
pen  and  dictate  his  judgments,  which,  therefore,  frequently  con- 
trast, though  they  bear  upon  the  same  things  and  the  same 
men.  Circumstances,  particularly  those  which  deeply  excite 
his  sensibility,  or  strike  his  attention,  make  him  forget,  in  the 
heat  and  hastiness  of  composition,  what  he  has  said  before.  His 
work  is  a  work  of  inspiration, — a  sublime  inspiration  no  doubt, — 
a  sort  of  descriptive  poem,  not  a  history.  History  requires  a  long 
and  patient  investigation  of  facts  and  events  and  of  their  causes, 
as  well  as  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  we  regret  to  say,  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  neglected  the  first  part.  Hence  the  opposition 
of  his  description  of  the  actors  to  his  appreciation  of  their  acts. 
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Thus,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  which  his  eloquent  pages 
give  of  the  Girondins  with  the  determination  which  he  attri- 
butes to  them  when  they  took  their  seats  in  the  assembly,  of 
abolishing  royalty  and  establishing  a  republic.  They  did  so  it 
is  true ;  but  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
show  how  they  were  gradually  brought  to  that  necessity ;  not 
by  their  own  acts,  but  by  the  coalition  of  the  king  and  the 
court  with  the  foreign  sovereigns,  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
and  the  insurrection  of  an  indignant  people.  Let  us  follow  our 
author  in  his  relation. 

The  very  first  intercourse  of  the  king  with  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  national  representation,  a 
repetition  of  the  disregard  shown  to  the  Tiers  Etat  at|  the 
opening  of  the  Etats  Generaux,  which  produced  the  same 
results. 

After  electing  its  president  and  other  officers,  the  Assembly 
appointed  a  deputation  to  announce  to  the  king  the  final  con- 
stitution of  the  legislative  body,  and  to  request  his  majesty  to 
open  the  session  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  president  and 
the  deputation  arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  and  demanded  to  be 
introduced,  they  were  told  that  the  king  could  not  receive  them 
before  one  o'clock  of  the  following  day.  The  deputies,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  delay,  which  nothing  justified,  insisted  on 
being  admitted,  and  they  were  informed  that  his  majesty  would 
receiiie  the  deputation  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  the 
audience  given,  at  the  appointed  hour,  after  hearing  the  com- 
munication of  the  president,  the  king  told  him : — '  1  cannot 
see  you  before  next  Friday/  (book  vi.  p.  362.)  These  puerile 
incidents  were,  unfortunately,  rendered  significant  by  their 
accessories;  and  the  assembly,  when  acquainted  with  them, 
considering  them  as  an  insulting  assumption  of  superiority  over 
the  national  representation,  instantly  resented  it  by  decreeing 
that  the  words  Sire  and  your  Majesty  should  no  longer  be 
used,  when  addressing  the  king,  and  that,  in  his  presence,  the 
members  should  stand  uncovered,  or  sit  down  and  put  their  hats 
on,  just  as  he  chose  to  do.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the 
decree  was  revoked  on  the  motion  of  Vosgien,  supported  by 
Vergniaud,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  the  president  of  the  de- 
putation, who  succeeded  in  quieting  the  susceptibility  of  their 
colleagues. 

The  royal  sitting,  for  the  opening  of  the  session,  took  place 
on  the  7th  of  October.  Unanimous  and  enthusiastic  cheers 
saluted  the  king  on  his  entering  the  hall.  His  speech  was 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  and  this  was  expressed 
with  a  warmth  which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Louis  xvi. 
Once  more  royalty  and  the   constitution,  the   king   and   the 
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people  seemed  permanently  reconciled ;  once  more  '  Hope 
told  her  flattering  tale  ;^  but  a  few  weeks  had  hardly  elapsed^ 
before  new  and  bitterer  dissensions  had  taken  the  place  of 
concord. 

M.  de  Lamartine  examining  the  causes  and  origin  of  these 
dissensions  says,  (vol.  i.  pp.  271,  172.) — 'The  assembly  was 
ashamed  at  its  own  moderation,  and  wanted  to  throw  new 
causes  of  distrust  between  the  throne  and  the  nation.  A  nu- 
merous party  ...  of  which  Brissot  was  the  publicist,  Pethion 
the  popularity,  Verguiaud  the  genius,  and  the  Girondins  the 
trunk,  advanced  with  the  audacity  and  unity  of  a  conspiracy. 
It  was  the  bourgeoisie,^  triumphant,  envious,  stirring,  eloquent, 
the  aristocracy  of  talent,  determined  to  conquer  and  to  manage 
alone,  liberty,  power,  and  people.^  We  deny  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  which  is  not  supported  by  a  single  fact ;  and  we  do 
so  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Lamartine  himself,  whose  second 
volume  is  almost  exclusively  filled  with  accounts  of  the  machi- 
nations of  the  adversaries  of  the  Revolution,  against  which 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  like  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had 
to  contend  every  day.  This  struggle  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  men  in  the  actual  state  of  England  and  Europe;  we 
must,  therefore,  represent  it  as  it  was ;  and  oflfer  it  as  a  warn- 
ing to  lay  and  clerical  oligarchies,  and  as  an  example  to  na- 
tions. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  government,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  constitutional  laws  established  by  their  predecessors.  The 
very  first  thing  which  struck  the  legislators,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  labours,  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  king  to  submit  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  dangers  of  all  kinds  which  threatened 
its  existence.  Thev  knew  that  Louis  xvi.  had  sent  to  Vienna 
a  protest  against  his  acceptation  oi  the  constitution;  and  that 
his  brothers  had  also  protested  against  both  the  constitution 
and  its  acceptation,  on  the  principle,  that  royal  power  is  a  trust 
which  the  possessor  is  bound  to  leave  to  his  successors  in  the 
same  condition  he  received  it  from  his  predecessors.  They 
knew  that  those  protests,  and  community  of  interest,  in  main- 
taining the  omnipotence  of  kings,  had  determined  the  foreign 
powers  to  meet  in  congress  at  Pilnitz,  where  they  concerted  the 
compulsory  aud  aggressive  measures  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  execution  for  the  restoration  of  the  French  king  to  his 
former  authority.  They  saw  foreign  armies  assembling;  and, 
on  the  frontier,  twenty  thousand  nobles  in  arms,  headed  by  the 
French  princes,  proclaiming  that  they  would  soon  march  on 

*  Bourgeoisie,  literally  town  population,  now  means  the  middle  clatt. 
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*wii,  followed  by  all  the  military  forces  of  Europe^  to  rescue 
^heir  captive  sovereign.  They  were  aware  that,  in  all  parts  of 
*fance,  the  adversaries  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion who  had  not  emigrated,  were  preparing,  in  concert  with 
tke  others,  to  second  their  invasion  by  local  insurrections.  And 
«stly,  they  saw  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  openly  refusing 
^  submit  to  the  constitution,  setting  at  defiance  the  civil  and 
^idative  authority,  and  exciting  the  population  against  the 
^^l^men  who  had  acknowledged  the  constitution.  All  this  is 
Wly  exposed  in  the  second  volume  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and 
S^erally  appreciated  with  commendable  impartiality,  though, 
sometimes,  with  more  than  indulgence. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  very  properly  thought  that  its 
firjt  duty  was  to  avert  the  external  danger  which  threatened 
*ne  constitution  and  the  country,  certain  as  they  were  that  they 
^ould  have  no  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  interior,  when 
the  royalist  agitators  were  convinced  that  they  could  not  rely 
^tt  foreign  assistance.  They  requested  the  king,  and  the  minis- 
^  for  foreign  affairs,  to  remonstrate  against  the  military 
S^herings  and  warlike  preparatives  which  disquieted  and  irri- 
^JW  the  French  people;  and  to  demand  that  an  army  of 
^ch  emigrants  might  not  be  allowed  to  remain  assembled  on 
t«€  frontiers  in  a  menacing  attitude.  They,  moreover,  begged 
*he  king  to  write  to  his  brothers  and  cousins  to  request  them 
^retarn— to  command,  if  necessary ;  and  to  issue  a  proclama- 
^n  ordering  all  the  emigrants  to  disband  and  come  back  to 
'fance.  The  desires  of  the  assembly  were  complied  with  osten* 
•ibly;  but  secret  dispatches  counteracted  the  effect  which  the 
Public  and  official  ones  might  have  produced.  Besides  this,  the 
*^ch  ambassadors  at  the  foreign  courts  were  all  hostile  to  the 
revolution,  and,  of  course,  little  disposed  to  act  upon  their 
Public  instructions. 

The  next  measure  of  the  assembly  was  a  decree,  ordering 
^ery  clergyman  who  had  not  done  so  to  present  himself  within 
^ht  days  at  his  municipality,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
^^il  and  constitutional  laws  of  the  country.  Deprivation  of 
^beir  offices,  salaries,  and  pensions,  were  the  penalty  of  non- 
^napliance  with  the  decree :  and,  as  serious  riots  occasioned  by 
tie  clerical  resistance  had  already  taken  place  in  many  locali- 
tJC«,  the  recusants  were  to  be  removed  at  a  distance  from  their 
'eaidences.  The  decree  was  presented  for  the  sanction  of  the 
king. 

After  waiting  the  time  requisite  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the 
letters  of  the  king  to  his  brothers  and  his  cousins,  and  of  the 
addresses  of  the  ministers  to  the  emigrants;  the  Assembly, 
•eeing  that  the  princes  and  their  adherents  persevered  in  their 
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hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  the  forbearance  of  the  national 
representation  was  mistaken  for  weakness^  and  even  represented 
at  Coblentz  and  in  the  royalist  newspaper  .in  Paris  as  the  effect 
of  fear,  resolved  to  resort  to  more  stringent  measures  than  those 
hitherto  adopted,  and  decreed,  that  the  Frenchmen  assembled 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France  were  suspected  of  conspiracy 
against  France,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  return  before  the 
1st  of  January,  1792,  they  would  be  declared  conspirators, 
and,  as  such,  should  incur  the  penalty  of  death ;  that  the  bro- 
thers of  the  king  and  the  other  French  princes  would  incur  the 
same  penalty  and  be  treated  like  the  common  emigrants,  and 
that  from  the  date  of  the  decree  their  income  should  be  seques- 
trated : — lastly,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy 
abandoning  their  commands  without  leave,  would  be  assimilated 
to  deserters  and  sentenced  to  death. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  by  his  veto  could 
annul  this  decree,  as  well  as  the  precedent.  He  did  not  choose 
openly  to  exercise  his  prerogative,  from  fear  of  the  irritation 
which  such  a  resolution  would  cause;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  not  give  his  sanction  to  such  severe  laws  against  per- 
sons who  had  acted,  and  were  still  acting,  if  not  according 
to  his  orders,  at  the  least  with  his  secret  approbation.  The$e 
decrees  were  but  the  enforcement  of  pre-existing  laws  enacted 
in  every  country  for  the  same  offences.  They  were  but  commi- 
natory  measures;  the  effect  of  which  would,  most  probably, 
have  been  not  only  to  prevent  the  increase  of  emigration,  but 
also  to  bring  back  most  of  those  who  had  already  emigrated  ; 
and  thus,  by  depriving  the  princes  of  a  great  number  of  their 
adherents,  these  misguided  personages  would  at  last  be  com- 
pelled to  yield.  By  his  irresolution,  neither  opposing  his  veto 
and  yet  refusing  his  sanction,  the  king  equally  displeased  the 
royalists  and  the  const  it  uiionels ;  the  first  accusing  bis  want  of 
energy,  whilst  the  legislators,  and  the  people  at  large^  saw  in 
the  refusal  a  proof  of  his  alliance  with  the  emigrants  and  the 
clergy  against  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  nation. 

The  legislators,  however,  did  not  urge  the  immediate  sanc- 
tion of  their  decrees,  and  directed  their  attention  towards  the 
movements  of  the  foreign  courts.  They  appointed  a  committee 
for  foreign  affairs,  to  watch  over  the  conduct,  more  than  sus- 
pected, of  the  minister  M.  de  Lessart,  and  a  committee  of  war  to 
assist  the  minister  of  that  department,  M.  de  Narbonne,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  threatened 
invasion.  M.  de  Narbonne,  true  to  his  king  and  to  his  country, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  as  a  minister  in  these  critical 
circumstances.  His  talents  and  his  undoubted  patriotism  soon 
gained  for  him,  although  a  noble,  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
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ably ;  and  it  was  to  the  implicit  reliance  of  the  legislators 
s  word,  and  on  his  assurances  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king, 
;be  unfortunate  monarch  was  indebted  for  the  moderation 
i  Assembly.  But  be  was  the  only  one  of  the  ministers  who 
srly  understood  and  fulfilled  his  duties.  His  colleagues 
^ed  and  opposed  him  in  all  his  plans.  The  double  dealings 
.  de  Lessart,  were  not  the  ouly  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
with.  Another  of  his  colleagues^  M.  Bertrand  de  Motte- 
incessantly  committed  him  by  his  mischievous  intrigues, 
unprincipled  man  says  in  his  Memoirs,  published  by  him- 
I  England  and  in  English  during  his  emigration,  how,  to 
he  monarchy,  he  employed  a  great  portion  of  the  twenty-five 
m%  of  francs  of  the  civil  list,  in  paying  newspaper  writers 
pamphleteers  to  attack  and  slander  the  members  of  the 
Ative  body ;  national  guards  to  insult  them  on  their  pas- 
crowds  to  fill  the  galleries  of  the  hall,  or  the  assembly 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  applaud  or  hiss,  and  clamour  down 
jeakers ;  others  to  make  incendiary  motions,  so  as  to  in- 
disgust  or  terror.  He  had  even  in  his  pay  some  of  the 
ators,  and  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal 
,  to  strengthen  the  rivals  of  the  Jacobins,  the  Feuillants, 
through  them,  to  shackle,  criticise,  and  render  abortive,  the 
and  the  labours  of  the  legislators.  M.  de  Narbonne  could 
ut  condemn  all  the  corrupt  practices  of  his  colleague,  and 
^position  was  repaid  by  his  dismissal.  The  assembly  was 
uant,  and  could  no  longer  doubt  the  duplicity  of  Louis  xvi., 
be  anti-national  plot  of  his  ministers,  when  the  only  man 
3  council  who  professed  sound  constitutional  principles,  and 
in  conformity  with  them,  was  superseded  in  the  ministry 
r,  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  governments  were  becoming 
insulting  and  more  threatening  in  their  communications, 
e  deaths  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  of  Gustavus  of 
en,  related  at  great  length  and  with  the  admirable 
ts  of  our  author,  retarded,  for  a  few  days,  the  explosion 
tional  discontent  and  irritation.  In  almost  every  part  of 
je  serious  riots  and  insurrections  were  raised  by  the 
ant  clergy,  or  by  the  royalists;  at  times  to  disgrace  the 
of  the  Revolution  by  scenes  of  horror,  and,  at  other  times, 
icourage  foreign  invasion  by  a  show  of  resistance  to  the 
itutioual  government.  Thus  the  massacres  at  Avignon 
he  south  of  France  were  their  work.  We  remember  that 
18  a  man,  named  Froment,  sued  the  Count  d'Artois,  after* 
I  Charles  x.,  before  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  for  repay- 
of  the  sums  expended  by  order  of  that  prince  to  excite 
dreadful  conflicts  which  had  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  the 
itionists.     M.  de  Lamartine  confirms  our  opinion.     '  From 
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the  first  day  of  the  Berolation  to  the  Imat,'  he  saTS, '  the  royalist 
partv  had  no  other  instinct.  They  haye  carried  even  to  per- 
yersity  their  hatred  of  the  Beyolntion.  If  they  had  not  tiieir 
hands  in  the  crimes  of  the  fierolntion,  they  had  their  hearts  and 
their  wishes.'  (p.  422,) 

The  legislators  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  given  by 
public  indignation  against   their    domestic   and   foreign  foes. 
They  ordered   the  production  of  the  diplomatic   correspond- 
ence with    foreign    goTemments,    and   the   result   of  the  ex- 
amination of  those  papers  was  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
M.  de  Lessart,   and  a  complete  change  of  roinistrj.     General 
Dumouriez  was    the  successor   to   M.  de    Lessart.      He   was 
accepted  not  chosen  by  the  Girondins^  as  M.  de  LamarHne  says, 
like  the  other  ministers ;  he  was  not  unknown.     The  Marshal- 
general  de  Logis  of  the  army  of  Corsica,  the  minister  of  France 
at  the    Polish  confederation,  the  major-general,   founder  and 
gOTcmor  of  the  Port  of  Cherbui^,  where  he  received  Louis  xyi. 
at  his  table,  needed  no  such  introduction  as  our  author  repre* 
sents.     After    many  other    inaccuracies  in    the   biographical 
sketch  of  the  minister,  M.  de  Lamartine  speaks  of  his  genius 
and  of  all  his  acts,  as  a  minister,  in  the  highest  terms.     He 
began  hj  changing  all  the  ambassadors  at  the  foreign  courts, 
and  choosing  men  who  had  given  pledges  of  patriotism,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  affection  for  the  king.     His  instructions  to  them, 
and  his  ofiScial  communications  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
continental  sovereigns,  were  conciliatory,  but  dignified  and  firm, 
as  became  the  minister  of  a  country  like  France.     He  did  not 
wish  for  war  as  our  author  asserts :   on  the  contrary,  he  did 
his  utmost  to  preserve  peace;    but   when    he    saw  that    the 
foreign  sovereigns    would   not    receive  the   new  ambassadors, 
when  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  dared  to  assume  to  him  the  arro- 
gant tone  which  his  predecessor  had  tolerated,  and  to  dictate 
terms  which  France  could  not  submit  to  without  disgrace,  he 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  resign,  which  would  have  ex- 
posed  the  king  and  the  queen  to  the  accusation  of  inciting 
Austria  against   France,  or  to  propose  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  would  at  once  dispel  all  suspicions,  and  prove  that  the 
monarch  was  anxious  to  defend  the  liberties  and  the  honour 
of  the  country.     The  king  did  not  hesitate,  he  declared  war. 

At  the  same  time  Roland,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  urg- 
ing the  king  to  sanction  the  two  decrees  against  the  recusant 
clergy  and  the  emigrants ;  and,  in  his  arguments,  finequently 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  king,  who,  besides  that,  was 
hurt  by  the  disregard  shown  to  him  by  the  minister.  A 
letter,  which  Madame  Roland  boasted  of  having  written,  was 

dressed  by  Roland  to  the  fallen  monarch.     This  letter  was 
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^^ched  in  such  terms  that  the  king  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
**<>land.     He  complained  to  Dumouriez,  and  requested  him  to 
decompose  the  ministry.     After  a  long  discussion  on  the  dan- 
gers likely  to  ensue  from  the  dismissal  of  the  favourite  of  the 
Assembly,  and,  notwithstanding  his  manners,  an  honest  man, 
Damonriez  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Louis  xvi.,  but  on  con- 
dition  that,  to   give  satisfaction  to  the  assembly  and   to   the 
nation,  he  would  sanction  the  two  decrees.     When  Dumouriez, 
after  the  dismissal  of  Roland,  claimed   the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made,  tho  king  refused,  and  Dumouriez  resigned. 

The  beginning  of  the  hostilities  had  been  disastrous.  After 
invading  the  enemy^s  territory  on  diflferent  points,  all  the 
Oenerals  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  some  of  the  retreats  had 
been  marked  by  incidents  which  made  the  soldiers  suspect 
treachery.  All  the  Generals  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Feuil- 
lants.  The  most  active  persons,  in  that  party,  liad  persuaded 
Louis  XYi.  that  if  he  confided  in  them,  being  masters  of  the 
army  by  its  chiefs,  they  would  reform  the  constitution,  enlarge 
the  royal  authority,  restore  the  nobility  by  the  establishment  of 
a  house  of  peers,  and  revoke  the  decree  against  the  recusant 
clei^y  and  the  emigrants.  The  king,  allured  by  their  promises, 
chose  all  his  ministers  among  them.  The  assembly  expressed 
its  dissatisfaction,  and  its  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  admi- 
nistration; the  king,  however,  maintained  them.  The  Jacobins 
and  the  whole  population  of  Paris,  indignant  at  this  obstinacy 
and  at  the  reverses  experienced  by  the  armies,  began  to  consider 
these  facts  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  open  the  country 
to  the  foreign  armies.  The  reconciliation  of  the  court  with  the 
Fcuillants,  who  were  all  aristocrats,  and  their  installation  in  the 
ministry,  whilst  the  generals  of  that  party  were  retreating  before 
the  enerav,  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  determination  of  the 
king  to  betray  the  nation ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  con- 
viction, the  people  rose  in  arms  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the 
new  ministers,  or  the  deposition  of  the  king.  They  repaired  to 
the  Assembly  to  demand  the  suspension  of  the  king.  Had  the 
Girondins  and  the  Assembly  entertained  the  designs  attributed 
to  them,  they  would  have  seized  this  opportunity  for  suspending 
or  deposing  Louis  xvi.  On  the  contrary,  they  rejected  with  firm- 
ness the  demand  of  the  insurgents,  and  when  they  knew  that 
the  infuriated  multitude  was  marching  on  the  Tuileries,  they 
immediately  sent  a  deputation  of  twenty  members  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  king.  Vergniaud  was  among  them — the  most 
zealous  of  all  in  fulfilling  his  mission.  *  From  the  top  of  the 
^rand  staircase  of  the  palace  invaded  by  the  multitude,  sur- 
rounded by  the  crowd,  he  addressed  them^  and  recalled  them 
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to   their   duties^   to   order^   to   legality,  to   the    constitution/ 
(p.  405.) 

M.  de  Lamartine  observes  that  the  preceding  insurrections, 
since  1789,  had  been  spontaneous  risings  of  the  people,  but 
that  the  attack  of  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  of  a  plan  concerted  at  a  nocturnal  meet- 
inpr,  in  an  isolated  house  at  Charenton,  near  Paris.  He  gives 
the  names  and  characters  of  the  conspirators,  and  their  object ; 
which  was  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the 
king  for  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  sanction  of 
the  deciees  concerning  the  clergy  and  the  emigrants;  and 
another  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  for 
the  defer. ce  of  the  capital  in  case  of  invasion.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  assisted  at  the  meeting  in  which  the 
insurrection  is  alleged  to  have  been  decided  upon.  Our  author 
affirms  that  Pcthion,the  Mayorof  Paris,  though  not  present  at  the 
re- union,  was  an  accomplice;  and  yet  it  was  Pethion  who,  when 
Vergniaud  had  failed  in  his  efforts,  succeeded,  after  many 
attempts,  in  inducing  the  multitude  to  evacuate  the  palace  at 
the  very  time  that  he  had  the  royal  family  at  his  disposal,  and 
had  only  to  say  a  word  to  annihilate  them  all. 

The  popular  movement  of  the  20lh  of  June  was  but  a  demon- 
stration of  public  opinion,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  intimidate 
both  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  king,  to  stir  up  the 
moderation  of  the  first,  and  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  second, 
in  refusing  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  iu 
retaining  his  unpopular  ministers.  The  result  was  not  such  as 
was  anticipated,  with  regard  to  the  king;  and,  probably,  the 
legislators  would  have  persisted  in  their  considerate  forbearance, 
had  not  the  ministers  and  their  party,  the  Feuillants,  by  their 
vindictive  policy,  immediately  after  the  event,  compelled  the 
leaders  of  the  assembly,  if  not  to  justify  the  insurrectioo,  at 
least  to  assign  to  it  its  real  causes — the  incapacity,  unconstitu- 
tionality, and  treachery,  of  the  government.  All  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  administration  and  of  the  court  were  em- 
ployed in  provoking  a  re-action  against  the  demonstration  of 
the  20th.  Addresses  were  prepared  protesting  against  the  in- 
surrectionary movement,  lamenting  the  insults  offered  to  the 
king,  and  demanding  that  the  authors  of  the  troubles  should  be 
discovered  and  punished.  To  this  the  Assembly  had  no  objec- 
tion and  would  have  readily  assented ;  but  when  the  principal 
members  found  themselves  designated  as  the  originators  and 
promoters  of  the  troubles ;  when  Pethion  was  suspended  as  an 
abettor;  when  menaces  were  openly  uttered  against  not  only 
the  Jacobins  but  also  the  Girondins,  by  the  court,  the  ministers^ 
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aud  their  followers,  in  the  assembly,  in  the  national  guard,  and 
in  the  newspapers,  the  question  assumed  a  different  character. 
It  became  a  challenge  of  one  party  to  another;  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  when  Lafayette,  deceived  by  the  Lameths, 
leaving  his  camp,  came  to  Paris,  and  presenting  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  spoke  in  the  name  of  his 
army,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  Feuillants. 

The  presence  of  the  General  was  unexpected  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  assembly.  *  He  had  secretly  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  preceding  evening;  aud,  during  the  night,'  says  M.  de  La- 
martine,  '  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  his  friend,  had  informed  the 
loyalist  members  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  national  guard 
of  his  object;  and  had  even  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
secure  applause  in  the  public  galleries  of  the  assembly.'  (vol.  iii. 
p.  9.)     The  speech  of  Lafayette  could  not  but  obtain  the  ex- 

EM^ted  cheers ;  but  the  indignation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
gislators  soon  silenced  them.  Guadet,  Ducos,  Isnard,  Verg- 
niaiid,  and  others,  protested  against  the  interference  of  the  chief 
of  an  army  with  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature;  declared  that 
it  was  an  attempt  against  their  freedom  as  much  as  the  insur- 
rection of  the  20th ;  reproached  the  general  with  having  left  his 
army  in  presence  of  the  enemy;  and,  finally,  a  motion  was 
made  to  compel  him  to  explain  why  he  had  quitted  his  army 
without  leave  of  absence.  The  precautions  taken  by  M.  de  la 
Bochefoucauld  gave  a  small  majority  against  the  motion.  On 
the  following  morning  Lafayette  went  back  to  his  army ;  and, 
after  his  arrival,  wrote  to  the  assembly  a  letter  as  mischievous 
as  his  speech. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  of  Lafayette  were,  that  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  ministers,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
the  army,  resisted  more  obstinately  all   the  measures  of  the 
assembly;    and  that   the   foreign    powers  and   the  emigrants, 
already  encouraged  by  the  first  reverses  of  the  French  armies, 
were  now  certain  of  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Revolution,  when 
the  generals  themselves  pronounced  against  its  excesses.     The 
qneen  and  her  agents  incessantly  urged  them  to  hasten  their 
advance,  assuring  them  that  they  would  experience  no  resist- 
ance.    But,  on  the  other  side,  the  people  saw  in  the  conduct  of 
Lafayette  the  corroboration  of  the  accusation  of  treason  against 
all  the  generals,  and  the  justification  of  the  massacre  of  some  of 
them  by  their  soldiers,  at  the  first  defeats  they  sustained.     They 
connected  the  retreat  of  the  armies,  their  being  nearer  Paris, 
with  the  project  of  a  second  escape  of  the  king,  attributed  to 
Lafayette,  and  avowed  by  M.  de  Lamartine ;  or  to  a  design  of 
taming  the  army  against  their  representatives,  and  of  restoring 
the  king  to    his   former  authority.     The   Jacobins,  who  had 
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hitherto  quarrelled  with  the  Girondins,  whom  they  charged  with 
being  too  indulgent  or  too  timid,  forgot  their  differences  to 
unite  in  a  common  effort  against  a  common  danger.  It  was 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  departments  of  France  that 
this  reconciliation  took  place,  and  that,  at  popular  meetings  held 
in  public  gardens,  or  squares,  addresses  were  voted  to  the 
assembly,  and  brought  to  Paris  by  deputations,  demanding 
that  exemplary  justice  should  be  done  on  Lafayette,  and  all 
the  traitors  in  the  palace,  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  armies. 
The  ministers,  alarmed  at  these  violent  manifestations,  pre- 
sented a  law  forbidding  all  public  meetings.  The  legislators 
rejected  it.  They  could  not  do  otherwise;  they  would  have 
drawn  on  themselves  the  indignation  of  the  people  if  they 
had  passed  such  a  law.  They  were  already  too  strongly  sus- 
pected. '  The  universal  cry  was,  ^  Death  to  the  assembly  ! 
Death  to  the  constitution !  Death  to  liberty  if  justice  is  not 
done  with  Lafayette  !^ '  (vol.  iii.  p.  27.) 

Six  weeks  elapsed  between  the  demonstration  of  the  20th  of 
June  and  the  10th  of  August.  The  greater  part  of  the  third 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussions  and  transactions  which 
took  place  during  that  short  but  momentous  period.  For  those 
who  pretend  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  intent  upon 
overthrowing  Louis  xvi.,  let  us  mention  another  circumstance, 
which  proves  that,  even  after  the  attempt  of  Lafayette,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  general  irritation,  the  legislature  was  still  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  king  on  his  throne.  In  the  middle  of  the 
angry  discussions,  accusations,  and  recriminations,  which  then 
convulsed  the  Assembly,  a  good  priest,  Lamourette,  ascends  the 
tribune,  and,  after  some  observations  on  the  dreadful  state  of 
the  country,  showing  that  the  main  causes  were  their  divisions, 
and  the  mutual  suspicions  which  they  entertained  against  one 
another,  he  implored  them  to  save  the  country  by  a  general 
reconciliation,  and  concluded  in  these  terms — '  Let  us  smother 
our  dissensions  in  a  patriotic  embrace,  with  an  unanimous  oath, 
vowing  to  a  common  execration  the  republic  and  the  two  cham- 
bers.^ Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  his  speech,  that 
the  legislators  rushed  into  the  arms  of  one  another.  In  one 
instant  parties  the  most  averse  had  buried  their  hatred  in  obli* 
vion.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  king,  inviting  his  majesty 
to  come  and  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  concord.  He  went  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  all.  Moved  to  tears  by 
all  that  he  heard  and  saw,  he  pronounced  these  few  words, 
'I  make  but  one  with  you.  Our  union  shall  save  France.' 
On  going  back  to  his  palace  he  was  attended  by  the 
ags  of  the  people,  (pp.  61,  62.)  and  in  the  following 
{03,)  M.  de  Lamartine  say*,  '  All  the  hopes  of  the  royal 
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imily  rested  on  the  foreign  armies^  which  promised  to  rescue 
bem  in  one  month.  They  reckoned,  march  by  march,  the 
rriTal  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Paris.  The  day  of  deli- 
ery  was,  in  anticipation,  marked  by  the  queen's  finger  on  her 
alendar.' 

The  advance    of   the    Prussian    army  towards  the  frontier 
ras  soon  generally  known  in  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France ; 
md    yet    the    assembly    resisting    the    popular   irritation  did 
lot  betray  the  least  animosity  against  the  monarch,  in  any 
}{ the  decrees  issued,  even  when  the  insolent  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  entering  the  French  territory,  was  re- 
eved in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  maddened  the  popu- 
lation.    In  this  manifesto  the  duke  admitted,  in  terms  as  plain 
18  possible,  that  he  came  at  the  call  of  the  king,  to  re-establish 
dim  in  the  fulness  of  his  previous  authority,  and  to  punish  the 
Tactious  who  had  inflicted  upon  him  so  many  insults   and  de- 
gradations.    Before  the  3rd  of  August  numerous  petitions  had 
already  been  presented  to  the  assembly,  demanding  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  kiug  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     On  that  day 
Petbion  presented  a  petition  of  the  forty- eight  sections  of  Paris, 
claiming  the  dechiance  of  Louis  xvi.,  and  the  assembly  delayed 
the  taking  of  it   into  consideration  till  the  8th,  when  a  fur- 
ther delay  was  obtained.     On  the  9th  it  rejected,  by  a  large 
ittajority  the  proposed  decree  of  high  treason  against  Lafayette. 
It  then  appeared  evident  to  all  that  the  legislators  were  de- 
^nnined  not  to  suspend  or  unthrone  the  king.     The  sections 
of  Paris  immediately  assembled,  and  resolved  that  if,  in  the 
^iight  of  the  9th  of  August,  at  twelve  o^clock,  the  assembly  had 
^ot  decreed  the  decheance,  '  the  alarm  bell  would  be  rung,  the 
^ruiDs  would  call  the  citizens  to  arras,  and  they  would  imme- 
diately march  against  the  assembly  and  the  Tuileries.'     The 
legislators  not  having  complied  with  those  resolutions,  the  in- 
•orrection  took  place.     The  king,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
On  his  palace,  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly.     Vergniaud 
^as  the  president.     To  the  last  he  resisted  the  imperious  de- 
mand of  an  infuriated  multitude,  and  protected  the  unfortunate 
Monarch  and  his  family.     To  the  last  the  assembly  endeavoured 
^  maintain  the  constitution,  with  the  royal  power  which  it 
^tablished.     In  the  hope  that  the  popular  fury  would  soon  be 
^hausted,  and  that  better  feelings  would  prevail,  when  the  in- 
^on  was  repulsed,  Vergniaud,  in  the  name  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  demand  of  a  triumphant  multi- 
We,  proposed  the  suspension  and  not  the  dechiance  of  the 
king,  and   the    convocation   of  a  national   convention.      The 
Attembly  immediately  adopted  the  decree. 
Ttms  the    Legislative    Assembly  was  faithful    to   the  oath 
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which  all  its  members  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  their  ses- 
sion. No  threats^  no  perils^  however  imminent^  could  make 
them  violate  the  constitution  they  had  sworn  to  observe  and  to 
defend ;  they  only  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative 
functions  until  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  20th  of  September.  Their  hopes^  however, 
of  seeing  the  people  return  to  moderation  were  disappointed. 
While  adhesion  to,  and  complete  approbation  of  the  results  of 
the  10th  of  August  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  France,  a  pro- 
test of  Lafayette  in  the  name  of  his  army,  kept  up  the  violent 
passions  that  had  been  excited.  His  failure,  his  flight  from  his 
army,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Prussians,  the  surrender  of 
Longwy,  and  afterwards  of  Verdun,  carried  the  rage  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  point ;  and  the  massacres  of  the  royalists 
and  the  recusant  priests,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  were  the 
consequences.  The  three  last  books  of  the  third  volume  are 
devoted  to  the  narration  of  those  deplorable  atrocities. 

We  have  performed  the  first  part  of  our  task,  honestly,  con- 
scientiously, fearlessly ;  with  no  other  object  than  to  enable  our 
readers  to  assign  all  the  calamities  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
their  real  causes;  and  we  shall  continue  in  the  same  spirit.  After 
showing  how  a  proud  and  selfish  aristocracy,  and  an  equally 
selfish  and  intolerant  state-church  caused  the  crushing  of  a 
dynasty  under  the  ruins  of  a  throne,  we  will  show,  in  our  next 
Number,  how  the  brightest  talents,  the  most  exalted  patriotism, 
and  the  purest  intentions  failed  in  the  twofold  attempt  to  secure 
the  independence  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  against  the 
coalition  of  all  the  European  state-churches  and  aristocratic 
monarchies. 
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^T.  IV. — 1.  UlpMIa  partium  ineditarum  in  Jmbrosianis  palimpsestis 
Angela  Majo  repertarum  specimen  conjunctis  curis  ejusdem  Maji  et 
C.  Oct,  Castilionaei  editum,  Mediolani,  1819. 

• etc.  Epist,  d,  Pauli  ad  Corinth,  sec, — erf.  C,  0,  Castilionaeus, 

Ibid.  1829; 

Epist.  d.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ad  Corinthios  prima,  ad  Ephesios  qua 
iupersunt.  Ibid.  1 834  ; 

Epist,  ad  Galatas,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  ad  Thessalonicenses, 
prima  qua  supersunt.  Ibid.  1 835  ; 

Epist.  ad  Thessal,  sec,  ad  Timotheum,  ad  Titum,  ad  PhUemonem  qua 
supersunt.  Ibid,  1839. 

2.  Geo.  Waitz,  fiber  das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulfila — {i,e.  On  the 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  Ulfila)  Hannover,  1840. 

5*  Vlfilas.     Veteris  et    Novi  Testementi  versionis  Gothica  jragmenta, 
qua  supersunt,  adfidem  codd,  castigata,  latinitate  donata,  adnotatione 
critica  instructa  cum  Glossario  et  grammatica  lingua  Gothica,  con- 
junctis curis  ediderunt  H,  C,  de  Gabelentz  et  Z*  Loebe.     Lepsiae, 
1836—1847. 

Thb  degree  of  civilization  which  the  ancient  Germans  had 
•ttained  among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  is  in  every  respect 
^  fer  as  science  and  wit  is  concerned,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
^feeks  and  Romans.  And,  yet,  they  were  possessed  of  very 
J^perior  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  so  that  they  cannot, 
"J  any  means,  be  called  rude  and  uncivilized.  Indeed,  in 
*  Qioral  point  of  view,  they  were  not  only  not  inferior,  but 
^^^t  decidedly  superior  to  many,  even  the  most  refined  nations 
^'antiquity,  a  fact  which  is  amply  proved  by  the  circumstance 
^'Tacitus  recommending  them  to  his  nation  as  a  model. 

The  source  of  their  spiritual  and  moral  culture  was  their  reli- 
Pon,  their  simple  manners  and  good  habits.  They  loved  ho- 
^^Ur  and  freedom,  and  showed  themselves  brave,  faithful, 
^*^aste,  and  hospitable — virtues  that  are  praised  in  them  by 
l^^citus,  Caesar,  and  other  ancient  writers ;  and  even  when  they 
*^ame  more  closely  connected  with  the  Romans,  they  even 
^'ien  preserved  the  pristine  purity  of  their  national  character, 
^^d  kept  aloof  from  the  vices  of  Roman  effeminacy.  In 
^*^e  fidelity  with  which  the  German  was  attached  to  the  leader 
*^c  had  chosen  (Tac.  G^^m.  13.  14.),  in  the  veneration  which  the 
^omen  experienced  id  private  and  public  life  (Ibid.  18.  19.), 
and  in  the  characteristic  features  above  alluded  to,  we  find  the 
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which  all  its  members  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  their  ses- 
sion. No  threats,  no  perils,  however  imminent,  conld  make 
them  violate  the  constitution  they  had  sworn  to  observe  and  to 
defend  ;  they  only  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative 
functions  until  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  20th  of  September.  Their  hopes,  however, 
of  seeing  the  people  return  to  moderation  were  disappointed. 
While  adhesion  to,  and  complete  approbation  of  the  results  of 
the  10th  of  August  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  France,  a  pro- 
test of  Lafayette  in  the  name  of  his  army,  kept  up  the  violent 
passions  that  had  been  excited.  His  failure,  his  flight  from  his 
army,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Prussians,  the  surrender  of 
Longwy,  and  afterwards  of  Verdun,  carried  the  rage  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  point ;  and  the  massacres  of  the  royalists 
and  the  recusant  priests,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  were  the 
consequences.  The  three  last  books  of  the  third  volume  are 
devoted  to  the  narration  of  those  deplorable  atrocities. 

We  have  performed  the  first  part  of  our  task,  honestly,  con- 
scientiously, fearlessly ;  with  no  other  object  than  to  enable  our 
readers  to  assign  all  the  calamities  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
their  real  causes ;  and  we  shall  continue  in  the  same  spirit.  After 
showing  how  a  proud  and  selfish  aristocracy,  and  an  equally 
selfish  and  intolerant  state-church  caused  the  crushing  of  a 
dynasty  under  the  ruins  of  a  throne,  we  will  show,  in  our  next 
Number,  how  the  brightest  talents,  the  most  exalted  patriotism, 
and  the  purest  intentions  failed  in  the  twofold  attempt  to  secure 
the  independence  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  against  the 
coalition  of  all  the  European  state-churches  and  aristocratic 
monarchies. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Ulphila  parthm  ineditarum  in  Jmbrosianis  palimpweMHi 
Angela  Majo  repertarum  specimen  conjunctis  euris  efuadem  Maji  et 
C.  Oct.  Castilionaei  ediium,  Mediolani,  1819. 

etc.  Epitt.  d.  Pauli  ad  Corinth,  sec. — ed.  C.  O.  Castilisnueus, 

Ibid.  1829; 

Epist.  d.  Pauli  ad  Romanes,  ad  Corinthios  prima,  aid  Ephesios  (pus 
supersunt.  Ibid.  1 834 ; 

Epist.  ad  Galaias,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Cohssenses,  ad  Thessalonicenses, 
prima  qua  supersunt.  Ibid.  1835  ; 

Epist.  ad  Thessal.  sec,  ad  Timotheum,  ad  Titum,  ad  Philewumem  qua 
st^lfersunt.  Ibid.  1839. 

2.  Geo.  Waits,  Uber  das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulfila-^ii.  e.  On  the 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  Ulfila)  Hannover,  1840. 

8.  Ulfilas.     Veteris  et  Novi  Testementi  versionis  Gotkica  Jragmentu, 

qua  supersunt,  adfidem  codd.  castigata,  Uuinitate  donata,  adnoUUums 

critica  instructa  cum  Glossario  et  grammatica  lingua  Gothica,  com* 

junctis  curis  ediderunt  H.  C.  de  Gabelentz  et  Z-  Loebe.    Lepsiae, 

1836—1847. 

The  degree  of  civilization  which  the  ancient  Germans  had 
attained  among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  is  in  every  respect 
as  far  as  science  and  wit  is  concerned,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And,  yet,  they  were  possessed  of  very 
superior  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  so  that  they  cannot, 
by  any  means,  be  called  rude  and  uncivilized.  Indeed,  in 
a  mond  point  of  view,  they  were  not  only  not  inferior,  but 
most  decidedly  superior  to  many,  even  the  most  refined  nations 
of  antiquity,  a  fact  which  is  amply  proved  by  the  circumstance 
of  Tacitus  recommending  them  to  his  nation  as  a  model. 

The  source  of  their  spiritual  and  moral  culture  was  their  reli- 
gion, their  simple  manners  and  good  habits.  They  loved  ho- 
nour and  freedom,  and  showed  themselves  brave,  faithful, 
chaste,  and  hospitable — ^virtues  that  are  praised  in  them  by 
Tacitus,  Caesar,  and  other  ancient  writers ;  and  even  when  they 
became  more  closely  connected  with  the  Romans,  they  even 
then  preserved  the  pristine  purity  of  their  national  character, 
and  kept  aloof  from  the  vices  of  Roman  effeminacy.  In 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  German  was  attached  to  the  leader 
he  had  chosen  (Tac.  G^pn.  13.  14.),  in  the  veneration  which  the 
women  experienced  iit  private  and  public  life  (Ibid.  18.  19.), 
and  in  the  characteristic  features  above  alluded  to,  we  find  the 
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first  germs  of  that  chivalrous  life  and  disposition  of  mind  which* 
fully  developed  themselves  in  subsequent  ages  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  west ;  while  in  the  basis  of  their  religion,  the  regard 
men  hiid  for  divine  and  moral  laws,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  we  see  the  true  elements  of  a  Christian  character. 

Their  whole  worship  of  gods,  as  for  example,  of  Hertha, 
Tuisco,  Mann,  etc.,  and  of  the  innumerable  god  and  ghostlike 
beings,  from  the  water,  mountain  and  familiar  spirits,  down  to 
the  giants  and  dwarfs,  or  elves ;  in  fact,  their  whole  system  of 
polytheism  was  based  upon  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  because 
their  whole  being  was  penetrated  by  the  most  sublime  ideas  of 
supreme  beings,  and  a  continuation,  or  state  of  life  after  death. 
They,  therefore,  worshipped  not  their  gods  in  the  shape  of 
images,  idols,  or  symbols,  as  was  the  custom  with  many  other 
ancient  nations,  but  they  revered  them  as  invisible  spirits; 
and  although  temples  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  them, 
yet  the  free  and  open  Nature,  or  their  so-called  sacred 
groves,  were  their  most  favourite  places  for  worshipping  them 
(Tac.  Germ.  9.).  Hence,  we  find  among  them  no  despotic 
priestly  cast,  (much  as  the  priesthood  was  esteemed  by  the 
people,)  who  dare  to  encroach  upon,  or  to  interfere  with,  the  free- 
dom and  privileges  of  their  private  life,  nor  were  the  minds  of  men 
kept  in  that  constant  state  of  terror,  exercised  by  an  hierarchi- 
cal system,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Celts  and  other  rude  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  It  was  Nature  only,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  sole  object  upon  which  the  German  conferred  the 
greatest  honour  and  reverence,  and  a  sort  of  religious  shyness, 
if  not  the  most  decided  fear. 

That  such  a  nation  should  be  most  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
Divine  truths  taught  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  is  obvious.  Nor 
was  it  long  ere  the  Divine  light  broke  in  upon  it.  For,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Western  Ooths,  or 
Wisigoths,  were  the  first  of  the  Teutonic  race  who  embraced 
Christianity,  a  step  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  induced 
by  the  Christian  prisoners  which  they  had  made.  From  them 
Christianity,  ere  long,  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  Gh>ths,  or 
Austrogoths,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Vandals  and  Gepidi, 
nations  that  were  closely  related  to  them  by  language  and  man- 
ners ;  so  that  we  find,  even  in  the  very  first  quarter  of  the  same 
century  (about  325.),  among  the  bishops  who  annexed  their  sig- 
natures to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  councils,  a  Gothic  bishop* 
Theophilus,  by  name. 

But  were  the  operations  commenced  in  the  good  cause  by 
holy  men,  to  be  confined  to  only  a  few  branches  of  the  vast  Teu- 
tonic race?  And  if  so,  what  security  had  these  men  that  their 
'abours  would  not  be  spent  in  vain,  and  that  the  nations  which 
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had  converted,  would  not  relapse  into  their  former, 
agh  modified,  state  of  paganism  ?  Hence,  '  it  must  have 
ired  evident  to  the  converters,  even  at  the  very  commence- 
,'  says  Gervinus,  a  German  writer  of  great  repute,  *  that 
Hg  would  be  more  fit  for  an  inculcation  of  Christianity 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  writings,  composed  in  the  vulgar 
le,  and  that,  in  order  to  divert  the  ever  busy  spirit  of  the 
e  from  their  former  pagan  recollections,  nothing  would  be 
od  as  to  afford  it  a  new  and  different  occupation.  With 
Dtention,  perhaps,  was  made  the  precious  Gothic  Version  of 
'ibk  by  Bishop  Ulphila,  who  carefully  omitted  the  Book  of 
lings,  in  order  not  to  lead  his  warlike  nation  into  tempta- 
The  church,  it  is  true,  did  not  like  to  see  the  vulgar 
le  used  for  spiritual  purposes ;  yet,  the  ministers  among 
termans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  intercourse  with  the 
c,  perceived  the  more  vividly  the  necessity  which  existed 
ie  vulgar  tongue,  and  they,  who  had  for  the  most  part 
ned  a  wholly  Latin  education,  shunned  not  the  greatest 
Ts  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it/ 
mortal  praise,  therefore,  is  due  to  this  Ulphila,  or  Ulphilas 
\me  derived  from  the  Gothic  PTulfs,  signifying  a  wolf, 
ce  it  is  spelled  by  some  writers,  as,  for  example,  Hugo 
Mi,  fVulphiia,  and  by  the  more  modem*  ones  Ulfila),  for 
ime  and  labour  which  he  spent  on  this  version,  for  his 
er  propagation  and  confirmation  of  Christianity  among 
}oths,  as  also  for  the  care  which  he  bestowed  on  their  civil- 
iQ  and  |»eneral  moral  improvement.  A  word  or  two  con- 
ng  this  illustrious  personage,  may  here  find  a  place. 
i;tle  is  known  respecting  this  pious  and  learned  Gothic 
p ;  and  even  for  this  little  we  are  indebted  to  a  treatise  of 
ntius,  a  disciple  of  Ulphila,  and  bishop  of  Silistria,  con- 
d  in  a  manuscript  belonging  probably  to  the  fourth  century, 
I  has  been  very  recently  discovered  at  Paris  by  Geo.  Waitz, 
rman  savant.     Accordingly,  this  great  man,  whose  parents 

of  Cappadocian  extraction,  was  born  about  the  year  318, 
ig  the  Goths  that  inhabited  the  other  side  of  the  Danube, 
as  the  latter  were  thus  near,  and  almost  within  the  borders 
5  Greek  empire,  and  carried  on,  moreover,  a  lively  inter- 
e  with  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople;  hence  he  was  sent 
B  latter  place,  where  he  received  a  Greek  education,  and 
ultimately  converted  to  Christianity.  Here  he  entered 
orders,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  in  the  year  348.  On 
jtum  to  his  countrymen,  he  commenced  a  further  propa- 
a  of  Christianity,  for  which  purpose  he  made  use  of  his 
m  of  the  Bible,  a  circumstance,  which  sufficiently  proves 
the  Goths  must  have  had  attained  already  a  high  degree  of 
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mental  culture,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christy  by  means  of  a  book. 

In  consequence  of  the  oppression  which  the  new  converts  were 
subject  to,  and  his  own  banishment  by  a  pagan  prince  of  his 
people,  Ulphila  emigrated  about  the  year  355  to  the  Koman 
empire,  whither  he  was  followed  by  large  numbers  of 
western  Goths,  partly  on  account  of  the  persecution  which  they, 
as  Christians,  suffered,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  crowding 
of  the  Huns.  The  emperor  Constantine,  therefore,  permitted 
them  to  settle  in  Lower  Moesia,  the  present  Bulgaria,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Haimus.  Another  emigration,  ere  long,  followed ; 
and  as  the  Arian  confession  was  then  dominant  throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  new  comers, 
Ulphila  himself  included,  now  adopted  this  confession.  In  the 
year  360,  likewise  he  attended  the  Arian  synod  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  he  betook  himself  in  the  year  388,  in  order  to 
defend  the  Arian  doctrine;  but  he  there  died  soon  after,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

Ulphila  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  nation  and  contempo- 
raries for  his  piety  and  great  learning.  He  is  said  to  have 
preached  and  composed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  lan- 
guages, particular  mention  of  which  is  made  by  Auxentius,  the 
divine  already  alluded  to.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  having 
been  the  first  Goth  who  undertook  the  application  of  the  Gothic 
language  to  great  and  important  scriptural  compositions,  and 
for  having  imparted  to  it  a  more  solid  character,  and,  so  to 
speak,  a  firm  keeping.  But  the  greatest  merit  of  his  life  is 
his  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  (in  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  has  probably  followed  the  Septnagint), 
from  the  Greek  into  Gothic,  a  language,  which,  although  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  Germanic  primitive  lan- 
guage, may  be  considered,  nevertheless,  as  the  main  branch  of 
it,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  and  lower  Grerman, 
was  at  that  time  the  most  finished  idiom.  But  inasmuch  as 
it  was  very  poor,  and  quite  unfit  for  elaborate  composition,  both 
written  and  oral ;  hence  he  was  compelled  to  create  new  words, 
or  rather,  he  had  to  borrow  them  from  the  Greek,  with  which 
the  German  language  has,  most  probably,  a  common  origin, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  express  those  ideas  which  were,  as  yet, 
unknown  to  the  Goths.  Similar  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome 
in  point  of  the  letters  or  characters  of  the  Gh>thic  alphabet.  Some 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  as,  for  example,  Philosiarff.,  2,  5  ; 
Socrat.,  4,  33 ;  SozomcrL,  6,  37 ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  some 
Latin  ones,  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  Gothic  letters.  This 
is  a  mistake ;  what  these  writers  mean  to  say,  or  ought  to  hare 
said,  is,  that  Ulphilas  fixed  upon  an  alphabet,  which  was  in  use 
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\g  the  Goths  at  a  later  period,  and  for  which  the  Greek  and 
ic  characters  served  as  a  model.  It  is,  however,  more 
able,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  he  made  the  Gothic 
ibet,  as  it  then  existed,  the  foundation  of  the  new  one,  (if  so 
ijr  be  called!)  by  borrowing  a  Greek  letter  whenever  he 
rvered  in  his  own  tongue  a  sound,  for  which  the  alphabet 
in  nse,  had  no  corresponding  letter.  This,  and  nothing 
is  meant,  whenever  Ulphilas  is  spoken  of  as  the  inventor 
le  Gothic  alphabet.  Besides,  who  would  have  been  able 
r  to  read  or  understand  him,  had  he  invented  an  entirely 
and  unknown  alphabet?  He,  then,  might  as  well  have 
1  himself  the  trouble  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 
ed,  we  need  only  glance  at  the  characters  which  he  used 
lis    translation,  and  we    shall  soon   perceive  in  many  of 

I  a  most  striking  similarity  with  the  Greek  characters. 
;  he  made  use  of  some  Runic  characters  belonging  to 
tdinavian,  has  already  been  seen ;  but  this  he  did,  as  has 
.  proved  by  Ltmd  in  his  Diss,  de  Zamolxi  primo  Geiarum 
itatore^  in  order  to  render  them  more  useful  and  accessible 
le  Groths. 

at  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  Ulphila's 
ion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  dwell  on  the  records  or  manuscripts 
i,  of  which  there  are,  as  yet,  considerable  and  numerous 
ments  in  existence.  And  since  this  translation  is  the  most 
ions  memorial  of  German  antiquity,  and  the  primeval  source 

II  Gterman  etymological  research,  these  records  fully  deserve 
LQUte  examination. 

I  the  statement  made  by  Pliilostorgius  concerning  this 
ion  be  at  all  correct,  (Pliilostorg.  2,  5),  the  books  of  the 
gs  are  the  only  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Ulphilas 
not  translated,  or  the  translation  of  which  he  designedly 
tted,  in  order  not  to  rouse,  as  already  stated,  the  warlike 
it  of  his  nation  on  reading  the  Jewish  war-history.  Of 
\  translation,  which  is  literal  and  most  faithful,  and  which 
eres  to  the  original  text  with  much  ease,  and  without  the 
it  degree  of  constraint,  there  exist,  as  has  already  been 
I,  considerable  frafrments  which  are  invaluable  as  the  main 
3rds  of  the  Gothic  dialect  for  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
^ge.  Even  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
tury,  as  many  as  two  Codices  were  already  known,  namely. 
Codex  Argenteus,  or  Silver  Manuscript,  which  is  preserved 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  and  the  Codex  Carolinus,  kept  at  the 
ml  Library  of  Vv  olfenbiittel,  both  of  which  have  been 
atly  completed  in  more  modern  days.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
;  us,  for  the  present,  inquire  into  the  character  and  history 
each  manuscript  separately,  beginning,  first  of  all,  with  the 
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Codex  ArgenieuSj  which  was  the  first  that  was  discovered  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  TFerden,  in  the  county  of  Mark,  in 
Westphalia.  How  this  interesting  memorial  got  there  is  quite 
unknown.  However^  from  thence  it  came^  according  to  Johann 
Ihre,  a  learned  Swedish  writer,  (more  of  whom  hereafter,)  at  the 
time  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  together  with  other  treasures 
of  this  monastery,  to  Prague,  in  order  to  be  secured  there. 
But  on  this  town  being  forcibly  taken  by  Count  Konigsmark,  a 
Swedish  general,  after  the  happy  termination  of  the  battle 
fought  near  this  place  in  the  year  1()48,  all  these  treasures, 
the  Codex  included,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
general,  by  whom  the  booty  was  sent  to  his  sovereign  Chris- 
tina, Queen  of  Sweden,  who  presented  the  manuscript  to  the 
Royal  Library  of  Stockholm.  However,  it  remained  not  long 
in  this  place ;  for,  in  the  year  1655,  Isaac  Vossius,  then  the 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Library,  left  Stockholm,  and  took  the 
manuscript  with  him  to  Holland.  Here  a  certain  Franz 
Junius  obtained  the  loan  of  it,  and  having  studied  it  thoroughly, 
he  carefully  copied  the  whole,  and  published  it  for  the  first 
time.  But  this  Codex  was,  even  at  that  time,  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, as  may  be  seen  from  the  dedicatory  letter  of  Junius 
to  the  Swedish  Count  De  la  Gardie ;  indeed,  it  was  this  very 
Junius  who  brought  it  into  that  order  in  which  we  now  find  it. 
When  this  nobleman  heard  that  the  Codex  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Vossius^  he  bought  it  of  him  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  (according  to  some,  it  was  considerably  more), 
had  it  bound  all  over  in  silver,  with  the  likeness  of  Bishop 
Ulfila  engraved  upon  it,  in  which  state  he  presented  it  to  the 
University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden.  Some  say, — and  we  coDfess 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  authority, — that  it  was 
King  Charles  xii.  who  purchased  it  back  again,  and  presented 
it  to  the  said  University. 

In  this  place  it  is  still,  but  in  such  a  bad  condition  as  almost 
to  be  unserviceable.  It  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  glass 
box,  which  is  open  to  no  person,  however  high  his  rank  or 
station  might  be.  The  whole  is  in  quarto,  written  in  uncial 
letters  on  very  thin  and  smoothly-polished  parchment,  which  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  consists  of  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  whereas  there  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  them.  In  its  present 
state,  this  manuscript  only  contains  the  four  gospels,  and  these, 
too,  arc  not  without  considerable  blanks  or  gaps.  Some  of  the 
letters,  especially  those  with  which  the  chapters  commence,  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate, 
which  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  some  Asiatic  writings,  and 
in  the  Canticles,  missals,  etc.,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  are 
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yet  fireqnently  met  with,  and  in  a  state^  too,  of  great  pre- 
nration,  in  monasteries  and  other  public  institutions.  The 
Iverb  'ai^nteus/  therefore,  as  connected  in  the  foregoing 
th  the  term  Codex^  is  wholly  owing  to  this  circumstance. 
The  Codex  Carolinus,  which  is  preserved  at  the  Ducal  Library 
Wolfenbiittel,  was  discovered  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1766, 
'  Franz  Anion  Kniitel,  archdeacon  and  counsellor  of  the 
iDsiatory  of  Wolfenbiittel.  There  is  in  this  library,  an 
icient  copy  of  the  Originum  laidori  HispalensiSf  made  in 
mn  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  part  of  which  is 
"itten  on  parchment  leaves.  On  these  leaves  had  formerly 
en  written  in  Gothic  letters,  Ulphila's  Translation  of  the 
intle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  Latin  version  of  it,  which  was  by 
e  aide  of  it.  This,  then,  had  been  expunged,  and  the  '  Origi- 
im  laidori  Hispalensis '  placed  there  instead  of  it.  The  ink 
the  new  composition,  however,  had  faded  much  sooner  than 
■t  of  the  more  ancient  one,  a  circumstance  enabling  Knit' 
I  to  make  out  and  decipher  the  text,  which,  as  has  already 
en  observed,  contains  some  remnants  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Nnans,  written  in  characters  similar  to  those  of  the  Codex 
rgenieui,  only  they  are  not  so  beautiful,  whilst  the  whole  of  it, 
»erally  speaking,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  silver  manu- 
iript. 

Both  these  Codices  have  been  greatly  euriched  by  means  of 
lose  considerable  fragments  of  the  manuscripts  that  were  dis- 
yrared  by  Majo,  in  the  Palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosiana  (Ambro- 
sa  Library),  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1818,  and  at  subsequent 
eriods.  These  fragments  contain  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
idintegrations  of  the  gospels,  and  the  Old  Testament  books 
fNehemiah,  Ezra,  etc.,  and  were  published  from  time  to  time  by 
(^  and  Count  Castiglioni,  under  the  respective  titles  which 
e  lia?e  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  the  translation 
F  Ulphila  at  present  exists,  it  embraces  large  portions  of  the 
^  gospels^  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul^  and  some  smaller  ones 
"oiii  a  Psalm,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Maccabees. 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  an  inquiry  into  the  printed  editions 
'the  translations  which  have  been  published  since  the  latter 
id  of  the  seventeenth  century  up  to  the  present  day.  Omitting, 
erefore,  the  full  title  of  each  edition,  we  here  mention  the 
ilowing,  together  with  the  editor's  name,  briefly  noticing,  at 
9  same  time,  their  merits  and  demerits,  as  occasion  may  re- 
ire. 

L  By  Franciscus  Junius,  Dortrecht,  1665,  2  vols.  4to.,  and 
Amsterdam,  1684.  This  edition  is  printed  with  Gothic 
characters^  and  contains,  moreover,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Trans- 
lation of  it  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Marrschal   and  a 
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Glossary  by  Junius.      It  is  highly  useful,  and  in  every 
respect  very  correct. 

2.  By  G.  Stiemhielm,  (the  name  of  the  editor  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  title-page,)  Stockholm,  1671,  4to.  This  edition 
contains  the  Gothic  text  printed  with  Roman  characters, 
and  has  by  the  side  of  it  the  Islandic  and  Swedish  Text, 
as  also  the  Vulgate.  Abounding  in  errata,  this  edition 
is  not  very  useful  and  recommendable. 

3.  By  Edward  Lye,  Oxford,  1756,  small  folio,  with  a  literal 
Latin  Translation  by  Benzel,  and  numerous  Annotations 
by  him  and  the  Editor.  It  also  contains  a  Grammar  from 
the  pen  of  the  latter.  This  is  altogether  a  very  splendid 
and  very  correctly  printed  edition,  but  one  which  is  at  pre- 
sent very  scarce. 

4.  The  Fragments  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
according  to  the  Codex  Carolinus,  arranged  by  F.A.Kniiiei, 
Brunswick,  1761,  large  4to.  It  contains  the  Grothic  Text  in 
UlfilanicchtLTRcters  which  were  cast  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  KnitteVs  readings  and  Translation.  On  every  oppo- 
site page  is  given  the  ancient  Latin  Version  as  contained 
in  the  Codex ;  underneath  it  is  the  Vulgate,  and  under  this 
again,  the  Greek  Text.  Tliere  is,  moreover,  a  full  critical 
Commentary,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  Johann  Ihre.  It  is  a  magnificent  edition,  and  displays 
superior  skill  and  great  diligence  in  the  management  of 
this  truly  difficult  subject. 

5.  By  Johann  Ihre,  Upsala,  1763.  This  is  a  more  correct 
and  far  superior  edition  of  the  Text  discovered  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Wolfcnbiittel,  printed  with  Latin  types,  and 
contains  a  Latin  Version  made  by  the  Editor.  It  is  inva- 
luable on  account  of  Ihre's  Emendations  and  Annotations. 
These  fragments  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  Especial 
mention  is  due  to  the  excellent  edition  of  A,  F.  Busching, 
Berlin,  1773,  4to. 

6.  By  Johann  Christian  Zahn,  who  has  instituted  an  edition 
of  both  Codices,  Weissenfels,  1805,  large  4to.  It  is  from 
Ihre's  text,  and  contains  a  literal  Latin  interlinear  Transla- 
tion, a  Grammar  and  Glossary  by  Fulda,  with  Ihr^s  Latin 
Version  by  the  side  of  the  Text ;  a  critical  Review,  expla- 
natory Notes,  and  a  historico-critical  Introduction  by  the 
Editor. 

7.  The  editions  of  Majo  and  Count  Castiglioni  have  already 
been  alluded  to. 

8.  The  latest  and  most  finished  as  well  as  complete  edition  of 
Ulfila's  Version,  the  one  which  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
point  of  profound  learning,  correctness,  and  scholar-like 
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treatment,  is  that  of  H.  C  von  Gabelentz  and  Dr.  /.  Loebe. 
It  consists  of  two  large  volumes  in  4to.,  and  comprises, 
besides  a  Latin  Version,  a  Gothic  Grammar  and  Die* 
tionaiy.  The  Editors  have  chosen  for  this  elegant  work 
the  Boman  type  as  being  most  suitable  for  a  typogra- 
phical presentation  of  the  original  text.*  The  title  of  this 
admirable  publication  is  given  in  full  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 


Art.  V. — A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to  Property  vacant  by  Dsath ; 
mehding  Inquiries  into  the  influence  of  Primogeniture,  Entail,  Com' 
puisory  Partition,  Foundations,  etc,  over  the  Public  Interests,  By 
J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  8vo. 
London:  I^ngmans.     1848. 

Ten  book  treats  unquestionably  of  the  most  important  subject 
that  can  be  legitimately  included  in  the  domain  of  politics. 
'  The  laws  of  iiiheritance/  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  M^Culloch, '  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  political  in- 
stitutions:' 'they  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
social  state  of  a  nation.  Man  acquires  through  their  means 
a  kind  of  preternatural  power  over  the  destiny  of  unborn  gene- 
rations. When  the  legislator  has  established  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession, he  may  rest  from  his  labours.  The  machine,  once  set 
in  motion,  will  go  on  for  ages.'  What  M.  de  Tocqueville 
means  by  pretematurdX  power  is  obviously  the  influence  which 
one  generation,  by  its  habits,  its  opinions,  its  acts,  whether  em- 
bodied into  laws  or  not,  very  naturally  exercises  over  its  imme- 
diate and  all  its  following  successors ;  but  this  correction  of  his 
language,  rather  than  his  views,  only  adds  force  to  the  rest  of 
his  observations.  It  brings  home  to  this  generation — ^by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature — by  the  moral  connection  of  fathers 
with  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — the  full 
and  entire  responsibility,  not  only  of  any  rules  of  succession  to 
property  they  may  enact  or  allow  to  be  enacted,  but  of  any  such 
rules,  which  having  been  in  past  times  enacted,  they  maintain. 
The  preternatural  power  being  only  the  influence  of  parents  over 
offspring,  every  existing  race  should  be  especially  careful  in  en- 
forcing or  assenting  to  laws  of  succession  fraught  through  ages 
with  evil  or  with  good.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the 
extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  prevail  in  every  part 
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of  Europe  are  closely  connected  with  the  succes^sion  to  property ; 
and  the  calendars  of  every  nation  inform  us  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  society  have  a  similar  origin.  As 
each  individnaFs  possessions  are  trell  defined  and  held  sacred  by 
all  other  men,  so  will  be  the  worldly  rewards  of  honest  industry, 
the  due  stimulus  to  enterprise  and  exertion,  and  so  will  be  the 
morality,  the  mutual  respect,  the  brotherly  harmony  and  love 
of  the  whole  society.  The  moral  and  economical  effects  of  the 
laws  regulating  succession  to  property  make  this  subject  of 
unsurpassed  importance. 

That  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  fully  comprehended  and  embraced 
all  these  consequences,  we  cannot  say.  He  treats  historically 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  wills  and  intestate  property 
in  Judaea^  Athens,  Rome,  and  England ;  he  describes  the  rise, 
and  estimates  the  influence  of  primogeniture;  he  refers  to  the 
origin  of  entails,  and  their  efi^ects  on  society ;  he  is  elaborate  on 
compulsory  partition,  particularly  in  France ;  he  notices  the  dif- 
ferent rules  affecting  the  succession  to  leases  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  he  discourses  on  foundations,  death-bed  settle- 
ments, on  community  of  goods  and  agrarian  laws ;  but  he  does 
not  say  a  word  about  the  right  of  property,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood before  the  rules  for  the  descent  of  property  can  be  ad- 
equately and  fairly  examined.  He  only  incidentally  notices  a 
very  few  of  the  moral  effects  of  the  existing  right,  and  treats  the 
most  important  of  them  superficially  and  erroneously.  The  best 
parts  of  his  book  are  the  historical  chapter  and  his  account  of 
the  compulsory  partition  of  the  soil  in  France.  As  long  as  be 
has  statutes  to  deal  with,  or  confines  his  attention  to  the  four 
corners  of  some  book  before  him,  and  can  quote  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  statement,  no  man  is  more  to  be  relied  on.  His 
descriptions  of  what  was  done  in  times  heretofore,  and  of  the 
laws  that  were  enacted  and  abrogated,  or  of  what  has  been 
written  of  countries  afar  off,  are  always  instructive ;  but  he  seems 
deficient  in  comprehensive  imagination  ^  to  predict  the  present/ 
as  Turgot  expresses  it,  and  accordingly  he  fails  whenever  he  at- 
tempts to  realize  the  effects  of  existing  institutions.  Passing  by 
all  that  he  says  of  Judaea,  Athens,  and  Home,  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  book  which,  treating  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  division  of  the  soil  in  France,  is  the  best  exe- 
cuted, and  has  an  intense  interest  for  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  wrote  an  article  in  the  •  Edinburgh  Review ' 
in  July,  1824,  of  which  the  present  treatise  is  an  amended  and 
enlarged  edition,  impugning  the  French  law  of  equal  succession. 
His  views  have  found  many  antagonists  in  France  and  some  in 
England,  and  the  subject  has  latterly  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion.    In  the  present  work  he  supports  his  opinions  of  1824  by 
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much  additional  infonnation^  and  contends  earnestly  for  primo- 
geniture, entails,  and  keeping  the  land  in  few  hands  and  in  large 
masses.  He  is  a  determilied  opponent  of  equality  and  demo- 
cracy. From  the  present  condition  of  landed  property  in 
France  he  derives  most  of  the  facts  favourable  to  his  views,  and 
as  they  are  at  once  curious  and  little  known,  we  shall  give  a  fair 
abridgment  of  this  part  of  his  book,  letting  him  speak  for  him- 
self in  our  quotations  : — 

'  According  to  the  law  of  France,  a  person  with  one  child  may  dispose, 
at  pleasure,  of  a  moiety  of  his  property,  the  child  inheriting  the  other 
moiety  as  legitim  or  matter  of  right ;  a  person  having  two  children  can 
only  dispose  of  a  third  part  of  his  property  ;  and  those  having  more  than 
two,  must  divide  three-fourths  of  their  property  equally  amongst  them, 
.one  fourth  part  being  all  that  is  then  left  at  their  disposal.  When 
a  father  dies  intestate,  his  property  is  equally  divided  amongst  his  chil- 
dren without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority.' — p.  80. 

'  The  law  of  compulsory  succession  in  France  (originally  enacted  in 
1791)  was  not  dictated  by  any  large  or  comprehensive  views  of  pubhc 
expediency,  but  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  aristocracy  :  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  spirit  should  have  been  manifested. — p.  81 . 

*  The  official  returns  pul)lished  by  order  of  government,  supply  authen- 
tic information  in  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  property  in  France,  and  its 
growing  extent.     Tn   1815,  for  example,  the  land  tax,  or  contribution 

foncth'e,  was  assessed  upon  10,083,751  distinct  properties;  whereas  in 
1835,  it  was  assessed  upon  10,893,528,  and  in  1842,  upon  11,511,841 
such  properties ;  being  an  increase  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-seven  years 
ending  with  1842,  of  no  fewer  than  1,428,090  properties,  great  and 
small !  that  is,  we  believe,  of  more  than  double  the  number  of  all  the 
separate  properties  now  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain ! 

*  But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  returns  comprise  all  house  pro- 
perties separately  rated  to  the  contribution  fonci^re,  as  well  as  all  landed 
properties ;  and  the  increase  of  the  former  accounts,  no  doubt,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  properties,  which  is  also 
in  part  explained  by  the  division  of  commons,  and  the  extension  of 
cultivation  over  heaths,  wastes,  etc.,  since  1815.' — p.  94. 

*  It  is  necessary  farther  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  properties  in 
the  returns  now  referred  to,  and  the  number  of  proprietors,  are  by  no 
means  identical ;  a  good  many  of  the  latter  possessing  property  in  dif- 
ferent arrondissements,  and  being  assessed  to  the  land-tax  in  each.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  that  the  best  authorities  seem  to  concur  in  thinking 
that  the  total  number  of  proprietors  of  all  descriptions  may  be  estimated 
at  from  5,000,000  to  5,500,000  ;  and  that  of  these  not  fewer  than  from 
4,000,000  to  4,500,000  are  proprietors  of  land!  Hence,  taking  the 
latter  at  4,250,000,  and  their  families  at  an  average  of  five  persons  each, 
it  will  be  found  that  of  the  entire  population  of  France,  amounting  in 
1846  to  35,400,486,-21 .250,000,  or  neariy  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  proprietors  !* — p.  95. 

*  The  extreme  subdivision  of  the  territory  of  France  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  clearly  evinced  by  the  returns  of  the  assessments  on  the  dif- 
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ferent  properties.  The  contribution  fonci^re,  though  there  are  great  in- 
equalities in  its  pressure,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the  land  ;  and  the  official  returns  show  that  it 
was  assessed  in  1835  and  1842  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1835.  1842. 

Properties  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.  a  year  .  5.205,41 1       5,440,580 

—  from  5  fr.  to  10  fr 1,751,994       1,818,474 

—  10—      20  1,514,251  1,614,897 

—  20  —      30  739.206  791,7  a  I 

—  30—      50  684,165  744,911 

—  50—100  553,230  607,956 

_  100—500  398,714  440,104 

_  500  —  1000  33.196  36,862 

—  1000  and  upwards    13,361  16,346 

10,893,528    11,511,841 


'  It  appears  from  this  table,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  properties  in 
France,  nearly  a  half  are  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.  a  year ;  so  that, 
taking  the  assessment,  not  at  one- fifth  or  one-sixth,  but  only  at  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  rent,  it  follows  that  about  half  the  properties  in  France 
are  not  worth  more  than  50  fr.,  or  40s.  a  year.  And  as  such  house  pro- 
perties as  are  separately  assessed  usually  exceed  this  amount,  the  neces- 
sary inference  is,  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  small  properties  con- 
sist of  parcels  of  land,  with  or  without  cottages.  It  farther  appears,  that 
of  the  whole  properties  of  France  in  1842,  amounting  to  11,51 1,841,  no 
fewer  than  1 1,01 8,532  were  assessed  at  less  than  100  fr.  a  year ;  whence, 
taking  as  above  the  assessment  at  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  rent,  it  fol- 
lows that  eleven  out  of  every  eleven  and  a  half  properties  are  worth  less 
than  £40  a  year  I  And  it  also  appears  that  there  are  only  53,208  pro- 
pdrties  in  France  assessed  at  upwards  of  500  fr.,  or  which  are  worth 
more  than  £200  a  year!' — ^pp.  96,  97. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  also  quotes  the  case  of  Argenteuil  to  shew  a 
still  further  subdivision  of  the  soil^  that  commune  contains 
3,830||  acres,  distributed  into  the  extraordinary  number  of 
36,883  separate  parcels.  We  must  now  quote  his  description 
of  the  effects  of  thus  grinding  the  land,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville 
says,  into  the  impalpable  powder  of  democracy : — 

'  The  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  parcels  of  land  now  alluded  to»  has 
been  noticed  by  most  of  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  '  L* amour,*  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  '  de  la  propriete  inumM' 
li^re  ne  se  reirouve  plus  habiiellement  que  ckez  le  pauvre.  Le  petit  pro^ 
priitaire  fonder,  qui  a  moins  de  lum^res,  moins  ^imagination,  et  moitu  de 
passions  rue  le  grand,  n*est  en  g^n4ral  pr^occup^  que  du  d^sir  d^augmemter 
son  domaine,'  (i.  82).  Gamier,  the  well-informed  translator  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  and  an  admirer  of  the  law  of  compulsory 
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that  wlule  there  is  a  very  keen  demand  in  France  for  smaJl  plots 
of  hnd,  there  is  comparatively  little  demand  for  moderate-sized  farms. 
He  exemplifies  this  by  stating  that  a  farm  which  would  bring  4,000  frs. 
or  5,000  frs.  a  year  of  rent  (£160  or  £200),  will  not  seU  as  a  whole  for 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years'  purchase,  whereas,  if  it  be  divided  into 
a  Dunber  of  small  lots,  it  will  most  probably  sell  for  forty  years'  purchase. 
HcBoe,  when  estates  of  a  good  size  are  brought  to  market,  they  are 
asaaUy  sab-divided ;  and  hence,  also,  the  imavoidable  conclusion  that 
small  patches  of  land  are  sought  for  in  France,  as  they  are  sought  for  in 
bdaad,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  in  the  view  of  r«dising  a 
profit  by  their  cultivation/ — p.  104. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  excessive  eagerness  to  get 
iKdd  of  land^  the  peasant  proprietary  give  for  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  is  worthy  and  are  overwhelmed  with  difficulties 
and  debts : — 

.  :  •  '  A  large  portion  of  land  owners  are  barely  able,  with  all 
their  proverbial  parsimony,  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the  sums  secured 
opoQ  the  land ;  and  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  attempting  any  im- 
provement, or  even  of  recovering  from  an  accidental  calamity,  such  as  a 
hafl-storm  or  an  inundation.  In  1832  the  debts. secured  [^mortgage 
in  Fhunce  amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  11,233,000,000  fr.;  in 
1840  they  had  increased  to  12,544,0C 0,000  fr. ;  and  they  may  at  prer 
lent  (1847)  be  moderately  estimated  at  14,000,000,000  fr.  At  5  per 
cent,  the  interest  on  this  principal  would  amount  to  700,000,000  fr« 
or  twenty-eight  millions  sterling ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  rate  of  in- 
tereet  varies  from  six  to  eight  and  ten  per  cent. ;  and  supposing  it  to 
average  seven  per  cent.,  its  gross  amount  would  exceed  thirhf'nine  mil- 
lions sterling!' — p.  106. 

.  .  .  *  In  truth  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  proprietors  are 
little  better  than  the  slaves  of  creditors,  to  whom  and  to  government 
they  have  very  generally  to  pay  all  that  their  plots  of  land  yield  over 
their  own  scanty  subsistence.  And  when  the  reader  is  further  informed 
that  great  numbers  of  small  properties  are  annually  sold  for  behoof  of  the 
creditors,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  boasted  security  of  the  peasant 
proprietors  is  nearly  as  imaginary  as  their  favourable  position  in  other 
respects.' — p.  106. 

•  .  * 

Miserable  as  this  represents  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
France  to  be,  Michelet  gives  in  his  work  ^  The  People '  a  far 
iarker  picture  of  a  French  peasant^  which  makes  us  believe  that 
they  are  the  dismal  prey  of  harpies : — 

•  Watch  him  before  daylight ;  you  will  find  him  at  work  with  all  his 
Samily ;  and  even  his  wife,  scarcely  out  of  her  confinement,  creeping 
ikmg  the  dung  earth.  At  noon,  when  rocks  split,  with  the  heat, 
irhen  the  planter's  negro  takes  repose,  the  volunteer  negro  gets  none. 
Bdiold  his  food — the  artisan  feeds  better  every  day  than  the  peasant  on 
Monday.     .     .     .    The  land  brings  him  in  two  per  cent.,  and  usury  de- 
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mands  eight ;  that  is  to  say,  usury  is  fightiag  against  him  like  five  men 
against  one.  Every  year's  interest  wipes  away  four  years'  work.  Are 
you  now  surjmsed  that  this  Frenchman,  this  merry  singer  of  former 
days,  no  longer  smiles  ?  Are  you  surprised,  if  meeting  him  on  that  land 
which  devours  him,  you  find  him  so  gloomy  ?  In  passing  you  salute  him 
cordially ;  he  will  not  see  you,  but  slouches  his  hat.  Oo  not  ask  him 
the  way,  if  he  answers  he  may  perhaps  make  you  turn  your  back  on 
the  place  you  are  going  to.  Thus  the  peasant  becomes  more  and  more 
bitter  and  retiring.  His  heart  is  too  much  oppressed  to  open  it  to  any 
sentiment  of  benevolence.  He  hates  the  rich,  his  neighbour,  and  the 
world.  Alone  in  this  miserable  property  as  in  a  desert  island,  he  becomes 
a  savage.  It  is  insociability  proceeding  from  the  feeling  of  his  misery 
renders  it  irremediable ;  it  prevents  him  from  being  on  a  kindly  footing 
with  those  who  ought  to  be  his  helpmates  and  natural  friends.  The  other 
peasants,  he  would  sooner  die  than  advance  one  step  towards  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  townsman  has  no  desire  to  approach  that  fierce - 
looking  man,  he  is  almost  afraid  of  him.  '  The  peasant  is  malicious, 
spiteful,  and  capable  of  any  enormity.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  his 
neighbour.' 

If  that  be  the  fruit  of  compulsory  succession  it  has  indeed 
much  to  answer  for;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  peasant  toils 
amazingly^  but  with  comparatively  trifling  success.  The  Kevola- 
tion^  by  abolishing  the  seignoral  rights  of  the  nobility^  restoring 
freedom  to  internal  commerce,  and  by  sweeping  away  tithes  and 
corvees,  did  much  to  promote  and  improve  agriculture  in 
France.  '  But  the  law  of  compulsory  succession  has  gone  far/ 
says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  '  to  countervail  these  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages;' and  he  gives  us  this  account  of  cultivation  in 
France : — 

.  .  .  '  Cultivation  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  extended ;  but  its 
extension  may  be  accompanied  by  a  deterioration  as  well  as  by  an  im- 
provement of  agriculture  ;  and  the  former,  we  fear,  rather  than  the  latter, 
has  been  generally  the  case  in  France.  Most  part  of  the  parks,  chases, 
and  other  widely- extended  demesnes  of  the  old  nobiUty  and  gentry  have 
been  parcelled  out  and  subjected  to  tillage ;  and  the  extent  of  pasture 
and  meadow  land,  and  the  supply  of  stock,  have  also  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished. These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  extension  of  tillage 
over  commons  and  wastes,  sufficiently  account  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  potatoes,  without  laying  any  stress  on  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  Except,  indeed,  in  a  few  particulars,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  culture  of  silk,  vines,  and  garden  plants,  in  which  a 
minute  system  of  husbandry  has  some  advantages  over  that  which  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  larger  scale,  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement  in 
French  husbandry.  In  some  respects  it  has  retrograded,  especially  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  stock.  The  law  of  equal  succession  has  been 
strong  enough  to  nullify  all  or  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  advan- 
tages conferred  on  agriculture  by  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  advances 
made  in  other  departments  of  industry  during  the  present  centonr.     It 
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11  difficult  to  say  whether  it  be  most  efficient  as  an  anti-aristocratical  or 
•a  anti-agricoharal  engine/ — ^pp.  108,  109. 

The  result  is  thas  summed  up  in  a  comparison  between 
the  productiyeness  of  French  and  English  agriculture.  We 
quote  this  paragraph  with  the  more  pleasure^  because  it  brings 
distinctly  before  us^  that  the  great  and  prime  object  in  the  appro- 
priation and  division  of  the  land,  is  the  production  of  subsist- 
ence—a prindple  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  ex- 
amining Mr.  M*Culloch's  views  and  the  views  of  those  who 
regard  property  in  land  as  the  means  of  establishing  or  main- 
taining either  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy  :^- 

.  •  .  '  The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  crops  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  good  years,  has  been  carefully  estimated  at  thirty-two 
bosbels  an  acre,  and  it  is  certainly  not  under  thirty  bushels.  But  in 
France  the  produce  of  wheat,  even  in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  de- 
partments, IE  little  more,  according  to  the  official  returns  and  the  best 
private  authorities,  than  twenty  bushels  an  acre  ;  and  at  an  average  of 
the  entire  kingdom,  it  hardly  amounts  in  a  good  year  to  fourteen  busheb! 
This  result  is  completely  decbive.  It  shows  that  one  acre  of  land  in 
Eng^d  yields,  from  its  being  better  fiarmed,  considerably  more  wheat 
than  two  acres  in  France :  and  if  we  took  barley,  or  oats,  turnips,  beef, 
or  wool  for  a  standard,  the  difference  in  our  favour  would  be  seen  to  be 
still  greater.* 

'  Ae  state  of  the  agricultural  population  is,  according  to  the  best  na- 
tive authorities,  but  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  agriculture. 
'  St  en  efftt*  says  M.  Lafitte,  '  U  manufacturier  des  nos  grandes  villeB 
e$i  must  amMi,  aussi  adroit  que  Vhomme  doit  dtre  aujourd^hui,  notre  agri- 
cakeur  est  aussi  ignorant,  aussi  pauvre  que  dans  les  si^es  de  la  f(§oda- 
lit6 ;  et  nous  avons  Tindigente  France  du  quatorzi^me  si^le,  pour  con- 
eommer  les  produits  de  Ting^nieuse  et  riche  France  de  dix-neuvi^me 
si^cle.  Une  partie  considerable  de  la  population  ne  mange  ni  pain  ni 
viande,  ne  se  nourrit  que  de  quelques  grossiers  legumes,  et  se  couvre  k 
peine  de  quelques  mis^rables  haillons.' — pp.  117,  118. 

*  The  population  of  France  amounts  at  present  (1847)  to  above 
35,400,000,  of  which  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  husbandry  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty- six  to 
twenty-eight  millions.  And  we  shall  certainly  be  far  within  the  mark  if 
we  suppose  the  agricultural  population  to  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  On  this  hypothesis  it  follows  (la3nng 
foreign  importations  for  the  moment  out  of  view),  that  every  individual  be- 
longing to  the  agricultural  class  in  France  produces  f  jod  for  one  and  a  half 
individuals,  or  that  two  agriculturists  supply  food  for  three  persons ;  that 
is,  for  themselves  and  for  an  individual  belonging  to  one  of  the  other 

*  If  labour  were  taken  for  a  standard,  instead  of  land,  the  result  would 
be  still  more  in  our  favour.  One  man  and  one  horse  in  England,  produce 
more  com  and  other  agricultural  produce  than  three  men  and  three  horses 
in  Frsnce.    Labour  in  the  latter  is  misapplied  and  wasted. 
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classes.  Such  a  state  of  things  contrasts  strangely  with  that  which  ob- 
tains in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  class  does  not 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  population.  But  taking  it  at  that 
amount,  it  is  plain  that  every  member  of  the  agricultural  class  oi  Eogland 
must,  at  an  average,  supply  food  for  three  individuals,  or  for  two  besides 
himself.  Hence,  while  two  husbandmen  in  France  furnish  a  surplus  of 
food,  above  their  own  consumption,  adequate  for  one  individual,  the  same 
number  of  English  husbandmen  furnish  a  surplus  for  no  fewer  than  ybur 
individuals ;  showing,  that  as  measured  by  its  capacity  of  providing  for 
the  other  classes  of  the  population,  English  is  to  French  agriculture  as 
four  to  one! — pp.  120,  121. 

Mr.  M^CuUoch  likewise  shows  that  horses  have  greatly  dege- 
nerated, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  government  to  improve 
the  breed,  and  that  France  for  the  supply  of  her  cavalry  is 
obliged  to  import  annually  from  25,000  to  30,000  horses. 
Breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  are  rarely  attempted,  and  the 
consumption  of  butchers'  meat  has  fallen  off  from  13*13  kilog. 
per  head  in  1791  to  11  kilog.  per  head  in  1840,  only  six  per 
cent,  of  the  decrease  having  taken  place  to  1830,  and  eight  per 
cent,  between  1830  and  1840.  Without  an  abundance  of  cattle 
there  is  no  good  agriculture,  and  thus  the  short  production 
already  noticed,  and  the  deficiency  of  cattle,  throw  light  on  one 
another.  Timber,  also,  is  not  preserved  by  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors living  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  even  in  mountainous 
districts,  where  trees  are  necessary  both  for  shelter  and  to  pre- 
vent  the  soil  being  washed  away,  they  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
most  reckless  manner. 

We  have  now  given  a  summary  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  proofs 
that  the  law  of  compulsory  succession  in  France  has  deterio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  cultivator,  has 
deteriorated,  too,  the  agriculture  of  France,  and  has  altogether 
had  a  most  sinister  influence  over  the  condition  of  her  people. 
We  are  by  no  means  advocates  of  compulsory  succession  to  a 
man's  property,  whether  it  be  given  to  one  child,  or  equally 
divided  amongst  his  children.  We  can  conceive  no  more  effec- 
tual means  of  weakening  the  parental  authority,  and  lessening 
the  incentives  to  virtue,  than  to  make  children,  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature,  independent  of  parents.  Whatever  may  be 
the  behaviour  of  the  child,  the  law  in  France  confers  on  him 
a  full  share  of  his  parents^  possessions.  An  illustration  of  this 
point  was  afforded  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  York.  After  describing  the  peculiar 
attention  he  had  received  from  his  'dear  son  Egerton,  with 
whom  the  infirmities,  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  life,  had  con* 
nected  him  more  intimately  than  the  other  members  of  his 
family,'  the  archbishop,  from  these  praiseworthy  and  all-Miffi- 
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cient  motives,  constituted  that  gentleman  his  residuary  legatee. 
In  France  he  could  have  bestowed  no  such  reward  on  his 
kindest  friend^  and  he  might  have  been  left  to  die  surrounded 
only  by  impatient  and  quarrelling  heirs,  sure  of  equally  divid- 
ing amongst  them  the  bulk  of  his  possessions.  As  if  to  mark 
the  principle  which  ought  to  have  been  followed,  the  law  would 
tllowiiim  to  dispose  freely  of  a  fourth  .part  of  his  property ,  but 
the  rest,  as  if  it  were  not  his,  is  inexorably  appropriated  by  the 
law.  With  a  due  right  of  property  such  a  law  is  inconsistent. 
It  takes  irom  the  owner  that  full  and  complete  mastery,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  property.  Like  a  man's  limbs,  it  is  his 
own.  He  may  do  what  be  likes  with  it ;  and,  for  his  own  ad- 
vantagej  will  be  as  sure  to  preserve  it  as  he  is  to  preserve  his 
body.  Political  society,  all  government  and  law,  are  established 
to  preecrve,  not  to  create,  the  right  of  property;  and  for  the 
law  thus  to  take  away  from  a  man  his  right  over  any  part  of  his 
Pfoperty,  is  unjust,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  duty  of  the 
law|^ver.  We  mark  this,  to  show  distinctly  that  we  do  not 
dgect  to  Mr.  M'Culloch's  doctrines  on  account  of  their  hostility 
to  eompubory  partition,  —  we  are  enemies  to  that;  but  we 
ohgect  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  that  he  has  overrated  the  effects  of 
the  law  of  1791;  that  many  of  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
refers  are  not  the  consequences  of  that  law,  but  of  the  law  of 
entail  and  primogeniture,  and  that  his  advocacy  of  a  compul- 
sory agglomeration  of  the  soil  for  the  maintenance  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, is  as  erroneous  as  the  compulsory  distribution  of  the  laud 
by  law,  to  extinguish  or  prevent  one. 

First,  then,  as  to  his  having  overrated,  the  effects  of  the  law 
of  1791.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  ascribes  the  whole  of  the  backward- 
ness of  French  agriculture,  in  comparison  to  that  of  England, 
and  the  deterioration  of  cattle  in  France,  to  the  law  of  compul- 
sory succession.  That  appears  to  us  hardly  honest,  or  very 
dull.  For  a  similar  statement  quoted  by  him,  was  made  by 
Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  France  before  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory succession  was  passed,  and  while  the  aristocracy,  though 
staggering  under  repeated  blows,  were  yet  in  possession  of  their 
property  and  power.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  inducts  us  into  error, 
therefore,  when  he  ascribes  the  whole  of  the  present  backward- 
ness to  that  law.  He  tells  us,  '  It  is  customary  at  this  moment 
in  several  of  the  southern  departments  of  France,  as  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago,  to  thrash  com  by  treading  it  with 
horses  and  oxen ;  and  in  some  parts,  the  ploughs  now  in  use 
are  fac-similes  of  those  described  by  Virgil.'  That  only  con- 
vinces us  that  democracy  has  made  no  more  progress  in  im- 
proving agriculture  in  France,  in  half  a  century,  than  aristo- 
cracy made  in  eighteen  centuries.     The   blame   is   obviously 
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more  due  to  the  aristocracy  which  existed  in  splendour  for 
many  ages^  and  left  its  own  thoughts  and  habits  impressed  on 
succeeding  generations^  than  to  the  democracy  it  had  educated 
and  influenced^  and  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  land 
only  half  a  century.  There  is  no  more  detestable  and  unimprov- 
able system  of  cultivation  than  that  carried  on  by  Metayers, 
and  that  system  long  existed  in  France  (it  still  exists)  in  con- 
junction with  primogeniture  and  entails.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  description  of  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture  in  France  is  correct,  he  is  incorrect  in  ascribing  its 
backwardness  entirely  to  the  law  of  1791. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  book,  that  equality  is  as 
M.  Rossi,  quoted  by  him,  expresses  it,  '  in  the  manners  of  the 
French,  being  agreeable  both  to  the  democratic  spirit  and  the 
sentiment  of  justice.'  But  equality  did  not  arise  in  a  day. 
Small  farms,  and  a  pretty  equal  distribution  of  very  small 
means,  distinguished  the  bulk  of  the  French  rural  population, 
exclusive  of  the  nobility  before  the  Revolution.  Arthur  Young 
makes  the  observations  quoted  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  relative  to 
the  state  of  agriculture,  to  prove  the  injuriousness  in  France  of 
small  farms  and  a  peasant  proprietary.  They  existed^  then, 
prior  to  the  law  of  1791. 

*  Small  properties,'  says  Michelet,  in  his  work  already  quoted, 
'  are  nothing  new  in  France.  People  have  erroneously  imagined 
that  they  were  constituted  at  the  last  crisis,  and  at  once ;  that 
they  are  accidents  of  the  Revolution — a  mistake.  The  Revola- 
tiou  found  this  movement  far  advanced,  and  itself  sprung  from 
it.'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  dividing  the  land  into  small 
patches,  accompanied  by  a  detestable  system  of  cultivation,  was 
common  in  France,  in  conjunction  with  entails  and  primogeni- 
ture, for  many  years,  not  to  say  ages,  before  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory succession  was  heard  of.  That  practice  was  living  in 
the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  before  the  Revolution.  Nor 
is  it  found  incompatible  with  entails  and  primogeniture  in  other 
countries. 

Only  a  blind  attachment  to  a  foregone  conclusion  could,  we 
think,  have  prevented  Mr.  M'CuUoch  from  seeing  that  all  the 
evils  which  he  ascribes  in  France  to  the  law  of  compulsory 
partition,  exist,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  in  Ireland,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogenitmre.  However  mnch 
the  want  of  other  employment  may  have  driven  tenants  to 
subdivide  the  farms,  the  bulk  of  the  lauded  property  in  Ire- 
land is  entailed,  and  devolves  on  the  eldest  son.  The  owners 
of  entailed  estates,  without  regard  to  the  proper  size  for  farm, 
in  order  to  preserve  or  augment  their  political  influence^  which 

wholly  the  offspring  of  entail  and  primogenitare,  in  many 
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cases  divided  the  land  into  numerous  small  holdings,  so  that  entail 
and  primogeniture,  instead  of  securing  the  appropriation  of  the 
land  into  large  farms,  were  really  the  causes  of  the  land  ol 
Ireland  being  split  into  small  portions.  One  of  the  remedies, 
in  fact,  the  chief  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  for  Ireland, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  actual  facts,  and  brought  forward  in 
parliament  by  ministers,  is  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates. 
The  law  is  actually  required  to  step  in,  and  break  entails  in  Ire- 
land, to  set  aside  the  right  of  primogeniture,  to  divide  the  land, 
and  send  it  freely  into  the  market,  in  order  to  its  more  profit- 
able and  convenient  use. 

*  The  master  evil  of  the  agricultural  system  of  Ireland,'  says 
a  writer,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  '  is  the  law  of  entail,  and 
the  encumbrances  which  seldom  fail  to  accumulate  upon  en- 
tailed estates.*  '  Proprietors  of  estates,'  observes  the  author  of 
an  excellent  pamphlet  which  has  recently  appeared  on  this 
subject,  'are  too  often  but  mere  nominal  holders,  without 
influence  or  power  over  the  persons  holding  under  them.  Their 
real  condition  is  often  pitiable ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  retrieve  the  estates.  The  burden  of  debt, 
or  the  evils  of  improvident  leases,  are  fastened  upon  the  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  owner  into  a  mere  annuitant, 
often  glad  to  obtain  from  a  good  estate  a  mere  annuity  (often 
payment  of  the  encumbrances  thereon,  and  the  public  burdens) 
for  his  own  subsistence^  Proprietor  and  tenant  are  equally  power- 
less for  good ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  suffers  from  the  disorders 
which  have  resulted  from  this  state  of  real  property  in  Ireland.' 

Similar  facts  to  those  found  in  France  and  in  Ireland,  are 
observed  in  Scotland.  In  the  Highlands,  the  estates  are 
mostly  entailed,  primogeniture  prevails,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  occupying  small  portions  of  land  are  generally  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  and  lately,  like  the  Irish,  were  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  The  Earl  of  Devon,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished, *  speaking  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement  iu  Ireland,  says :  '  I  recently  visited  a  part  of 
Scotland,  which  presents  many  points  of  similarity  to  some 
districts  in  the  west  f\ud  south-west  of  Ireland,  but  exhibits  in 
its  present  appearance  a  strong  contrast  to  any  thing  we  can 
witness  in  that  country.  The  most  striking  instances  of  suc- 
cessful exertion  in  agricultural  improvement  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Gordon  estates,  in  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  w  ho  succeeded  to  it  in  the  year  1836,  upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon.'     Then  the 

•  Letter  from  an  Irish  proprietor  to  the  ministers  of  religion  of  the  dis- 
trict. 
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noble  earl  goes  on  to  describe  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
cottier  tenants  on  the  Gordon  estates,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  effect  improvement.  His  Grace  deserves 
credit  for  his  exertions  to  consolidate  the  farms,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  that  demonstrates  that  the  very  worst  division  of  the 
land  amongst  the  most  miserable  of  peasantries,  is  met  with  in 
Scotland  on  large  and  strictly- entailed  properties,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  Mr.  M^Culloch 
has  not  only  overrated  the  effects  of  compulsory  succession^  but 
has  ascribed  effects  to  that  which,  existing  in  conjunction  with 
entails  and  primogenitures,  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  caused 
by  them  as  by  the  opposite  enactment. 

The  great  defect  of  the  book,  of  all  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  reason- 
ing, of  the  modern  system  of  political  economy,  of  which  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  is  one  of  the  pillars,  resting  entirely  on  different 
foundatious,  from  Adam  Smithes  system ;  and,  indeed^  the  great 
defect  of  all  politicians  and  all  political  systems,  is  to  ascribe 
too  much  influence  to  legislation,  and  too  little  to  the  natural 
and  contemporaneous  circumstances  which  govern  the  actions 
of  mankind.  The  law  of  Gavelkind,  or  equal  succession^  has 
been  in  existence  for  ages  in  Kent,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  without  leading  to  that  minute  subdivision  of  the 
occupied  land  which  has  taken  place  in  France,  both  before  and 
since  the  law  of  compulsory  succession,  and  which  has  taken 
place  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  there  is 
no  such  law.  A  law  similar  to  that  of  Gavelkind  has  prevailed, 
too,  for  ages  in  the  republics  or  lands,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  Friezland,  and  in  some 
of  the  other  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  without  ever  lead- 
ing to  an  inconvenient  diminution  of  the  size  of  farms.  If 
such  a  diminution  have  taken  place  in  Belgium,  it  seems  rather 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  decay  or  annihilation  of 
trade,  and  other  collateral  circumstances,  than  of  the  similar 
law  of  succession  that  prevailed  both  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

'In  Flanders,'  says  M.  Passy,  *such  was  the  rise  of  rent 
which  small  cultivators  offered  for  the  land,  that  the  great 
farmers  shrank  from  the  competition ;  and  in  a  short  time,  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  districts  which  provision  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Antwerp,  and  all  the  other  towns  which  gave  so  much 
eclat  to  the  middle  ages,  very  small  possessions  were  only  to  be 
seen.'  * 

This  points  distinctly  to  the  cause  of  the  division  of  the  soil 
in  Flanders,  though  M.  Passy  has  overlooked  it.  The  towns 
which  gave  great  eclat  to  the  middle  ages,  from  circumstances 

*  On  Large  and  Small  Farms,  by  EL.  Passy,  translated,  with  Notes. 

London.     1848. 
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which  we  do  not  now  need  to  inquire  into^  except  to  say  they 
were  not  connected  with  succession  to  property^  fell  into  decay ; 
their  trade  passed  away,  and  there  ceased  to  be  a  great  and 
growing  demand,  by  the  continual  extension  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  Belgium^  for  other  than  agricultural  labour^ 
and  there  were  no  other  means  extending  with  the  growth  of 
peculation  of  procuring  substance  and  wealth.  Population, 
though  checked,  still  increased  ;  and  as  it  increased,  manufac- 
toiei  and  commerce  being  still  more  checked,  competition  for 
subsistence  was  directed  more  and  more,  exclusively  to  the  land. 
Profit  in  all  business  declined ;  the  amount  of  profit  .necessary 
to  enable  a  large  farmer  to  carry  on  his  operations  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  little  cultivator,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  subsistence  submitted  to  drudgery  foreign  to  the 
habita  of  the  opulent  farmer,  formed  to  some  extent  on  the 
inaeaaing  wealth  of  the  towns.  The  important  fact,  therefore, 
wUdi  elucidates  the  whole  subject  is,  that  the  land  was  divided 
into  imall  fiirms  in  Belgium,  and  large  farms  were  put  an  end  to, 
'becanae  the  people  lost  those  other  extending  means  of  subsist- 
ence besides  the  land  which  they  had  when  the  towns  mentioned 
:iBoiiri8hed. 

The  case  is  not  dissimilar  in  Ireland.    England,  by  her  laws, 
"pit  down  and  extinguished  the  manufactures  of  Ireland.     By 
^sonfining  trade   to    corporate  towns,  which  were  exclusively 
"potestant,  she  repressed,  if  she  did  not  annihilate,  trade  in 
Xidand.     The  Irish  had  no  colonies  of  their  own,  and  they  were 
^^idden   to  trade  with  those  of  England.     From  whatever 
^^toses  it  may  have  arisen,  it  is  notorious  that  the  trade  and 
^I^Qfactures  of  Ireland  and  the  town  population  of  Ireland 
*^ve  been,  comparatively,  amazingly  tri^ng — almost  nil — and, 
^  s  consequence,  the  increasing  population  have  been  driven  to 
^Qd  the  means  of  subsistence  exclusively  from  the  land,  which 
^ir  necessities  drove  them  to  divide  and  subdivide.     Thus  it 
'^  come  about,  that  the  extensive  estates  of  such  proprietors 
*8  Sir  R.  O.  Donnel,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord 
I'Qcan,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
^d  entail,  the  same  as  the  estates  of  those  noble  lords  in  Eng* 
Isnd,  have  been  divided  into  almost  innumerable  small  farms. 
That,  too,  was  the  case  with  the  estate  that  had  descended  to 
the  late  Major  Mahon,  and  the  removal  from  the  land  of  some 
of  the  occupiers  with  a  view  to  consolidate  the  farms,  was,  at 
least,  the  remote  cause  of  his  murder.    In  Ireland,  then,  as  in 
Belgium,  the  land  has  been  divided  into  small  and  inconvenient 
portions,  as  farms — not  as  estates — unprofitable  to  the  culti- 
vators,  and  injurious  to  the  community,  because  there  have 
been   no  other   means    than    fhe    land    of    providing   for  a 
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population  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  eyer  tends  to  in- 
crease. 

Is  not  the  same  fact  characteristic  of  France  ?  She  has  lost 
nearly  all  her  colonies,  and  has  no  outlet  for  her  increasing 
people.  Till  1815,  war  both  thinned  their  numbers  and  pro- 
vided them  some  employment  out  of  France,  accounting  for  the 
slower  progress  of  division  of  the  land  mentioned  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  in  the  earlier,  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
since  1791.  Compared  to  England,  France  has  made  compara- 
tively no  progress  as  a  manufacturing  nation ;  while  scores  of 
great  towns  have  grown  up  England,  swarming  with  a  manu- 
facturing population,  the  bulk  of  the  French,  like  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish,  depend  exclusively  on  the  land  for  subsistence.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  English,  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  French, 
according  to  Michelet,  live  in  towns,  and  are  engaged  in  manu- 
factures.* '  Except  in  Ireland,'  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  '  there  is  in 
no  European  state  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  immediately 
dependent  on  the  soil.  The  number  of  families  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture is  not  very  different  from  the  number  so  engaged  in  Ire- 
land— 638  in  1000,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  while  the  number 
so  engaged  in  England  is  only  282  in  1000.  Since  1827,  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  France  has  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  C43  with  a  tonnage  of  3*839,  while  those  of  England, 
in  the  same  period,  have  increased  18'121  in  number,  and  in 
tonnage  1  176*731.  The  whole  trade  of  France — that  is,  of 
vessels  entering  inwards  and  departing  outwards,  of  which  a 
very  large  proportion,  nearly  two-thirds,  were  foreign,  was 
measured  in  1844,  by  3,288,008  tons;  the  whole  trade  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  10,346,769  tons,  t  These 
sums  indicate  relatively  the  employments  other  than  those  of 
the  land  by  which  the  people  obtain  subsistence.  Some  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  frontier  trade  of  France,  of  which 
England  has  none.  Neglecting  that,  however,  which  can 
scarcely  amount  to  1,000,000  tons,  as  the  communication 
between  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  partly  takes 
place  by  sea,  we  may  state  roughly,  that  our  26,000,000  people 
have  more  than  three  times  as  much  other  employment  as  a 
means  of  gaining  subsistence,  than  the  35,000,000  French. 
Precisely  the  same  circumstance,  therefore,  that  has  operated  in 
])ast  times  in  Belgium  and  Ireland,  and  is  now  operating  so 
fatallvon  the  latter,  shows  that  the  want  of  other  means  of  subsist- 

*  The  proportions  given  bj  Mr.  Porter  are,  in  England,  72  of  town 
population  in  the  100  to  28  engaged  in  a^culture.  In  France,  fhe  town 
population  is  put  down  by  him  at  7,000,000,  out  of  32,000,000. 

t  Report  of  the  Navigation  Committee — Mr.  G.  R.  Porter's  evidence. 
Economist,  Jan.  Ist. 
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eoce  than  the  land  is  operating  in  France,  and  is  the  living  and 
acting  canse — not  the  dead  piece  of  parchment  or  the  decree  of 
1791 — of  the  minute  snbdiTision  of  the  soil.  Population  will 
increase^  if  possible ;  the  people  will^  if  possible,  live ;  and,  if 
possible,  they  will  live  by  honest  means ;  and  having  in  France 
little  other  means  than  the  land,  the  increasing  population  is 
compelled  to  have  recourse  almost  exclusively  to  that. 

England,  and  part  of  Scotland,  are  placed  under  different 
circamstances,  and  by  the   different   results  teach  the    same 
lesson.    More  than  the  half  the  land   in   Scotland  is   under 
strict  entail ;  in  the  highlands,  where  there  has  hitherto  been 
little  or  no  manufacturiug  and  commercial  employment  for  the 
people,  and  they  have  not  been  very  ready  to  emigrate,  the 
land  has  been  divided  into  small  crofts  or  farms;  in  the  low- 
laud%  where  other  employment  has  been  accessible,  and  where 
the  profit  made  by  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  their 
style  of  living  have  been,  to  some  extent,  the  guides  of  the 
capitalists  who  have  employed  their  capital  in  land,  the  farms 
are  aU  rather  large  than  small ;  at  least,  they  are  of  a  conve- 
nient sise,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  and 
the  means  of  the  cultivators.     So  in  £ngland,  the  population, 
finding  in  our  growing  trade  and  manufactures  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  the  land,  it  has  not  been  divided, — notwith- 
standing Gavelkind,  in  Kent,  Wales,  and  parts  of  Middlesex 
mnd  Lincolnshire, — into  minute  portions  for  occupation,  as  in 
Xreland,  the  Highlands,  Belgium,  and  France.    The  fortunes 
sioquired  by  town  capitalists,  influence  the  capitalists  who  culti- 
'vste  the  soil ;  in  fact,  the  savings  of  the  town  overflow  on  the 
land,  and  large  establishments  in  manufactures  and  commerce 
^ead  to  proportionately  large  farms.     There  is,  of  course,  every- 
where something  like  good  sense  and  common  sense  amongst 
^he  people,  and  the  size  of  farms  is  settled  by  their  circum- 
^AQces  and  the  nature  of  their  agriculture.     In  Ireland,  a  dire 
Necessity  forces  the  division  of  the  soil ;  in  England,  no  such 
Necessity  is  in  operation ;  and,  though  the  law  of  inheritance 
^Qd  the  law  regulating  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  be  nearly 
the  same  in  both  countries,  the  results  are,  in  the  one  case, 
Htreme    destitution — in  the   other,  great  wealth.     The  main 
cause  of  all  the  difference  is,  that  the  English  have  for  many 
fears  had  in  their  increasing  trade  in  their  growing  manufac- 
tures, and  in  their  numerous  colonies,  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  the  soil,  which  the  Irish  did  not  and  do  not  possess.     In 
other  words,  commerce  and  manufactures  giving  subsistence  to 
many,  opulence  to  some,  and  large  fortunes  to  a  few,  are  the 
causes  why  land  is  not  minutely  divided  for  occupation  in  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  aud   the  United  Provinces,   and  the 
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want  of  tlicm  is  the  cause  why  land  is  minutely  divided  in 
France  and  Ireland.  At  leasts  it  is  plain  that  many  other  cir- 
cumstances more  powerful  than  the  law,  determine  the  par- 
tition of  the  soil,  all  of  which  Mr.  M^Culloch  has  overlooked, 
from  an  unwarrantable  eagerness,  as  appears  to  us,  to  defend 
the  aristocratic  institutions  of  England. 

Not  one  word  does  Mr.  M'CuUoch  say  against  the  present 
government  of  France  ;  yet  its  expenditure  in  peace  on  its  mili- 
tary forces  exceeds  that  of  Napoleon  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
victories.  *  The  whole  cost  of  his  army,'  says  M.  Michel,  Cheva- 
lier in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  'was  809,000,000  francs,  in 
the  three  years  between  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  aud 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  or  270,000,000  francs  a  year.'  The  an- 
nual expense  of  the  French  army  at  present,  under  the  inglorious 
Napoleon  of  peace,  is  very  nearly  400,000,000;  in  184C  it  was 
396,412,918.  This  exorbitant  taxation  falling  chiefly  on  the 
land,  while  French  commerce  is  notoriously  going  to  decav,  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  misery  of  the  peasantry;  but  it  is  never 
mentioned  by  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  influential  circumstance  which 
prevent  the  land  being  parcelled  out  in  roods  and   acres  in 
England,  is  the  comparative  abundance  of  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing subsistence  than  the  soil ;  and  that  the  influential  circum- 
stance which  leads  to  its  being  parcelled  out  in  such    small 
portions  in  France,  Ireland,  and  Belgium,  is  the  comparative 
deficiency  of  other  means  of  obtaining  subsistence,  it  become* 
an  interesting  inquiry,  on  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  statement — that  th*^ 
agriculture  of  England,  or  large  farms,  produces  for  the  conJ^, 
munity  so  much  more  than  the  agriculture  of  France,  or  sma^ 
farms — whether  the  equal  division  of  the  soil,  or  entails  au^ 
primogeniture,  and  retaining  the  land  by  law,  in  a  few  hand^ 
be  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  com  " 
merce,  and  altogether  most  favourable  to  finding  other  meau^ 
of  subsistence  for  the  people  than  the  land  ?     Not  to  mince  o^ 
disguise  the  matter,  the  question  at  issue,  on  the  premises  Iaii0 
down  bv  Mr.  M'Culloch  is,  whether    the    democratic  or   the^ 
aristocratic  appropriation  of  the  soil  be  most  favourable  to  thc^ 
development,  first,  of  every  other  industry  than  agriculture ; 
and,  subsequently,  of  agriculture  itself.     That  the  progress  of 
other  arts  contributes  to  its  perfection,  is  certain ;  and  those 
other  arts  providing  for  numerous  wants,  besides  the  mere  want 
of  subsistence,  not  to  make  progress  in  them — meaning,  all  the 
arts  connected  with  or  growing  from  commerce  and  mauufkc- 
turcs — is  not  to  advance  in  cinlization.     Thus,  the  inquiry — 
"Which  of  the  two  species  of  appropriation  is  most  favourable  to 
the  development  of  other  industry  than  agriculture? — is  really 
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an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  political  appropriation  of  the 
soil  on  the  progress  of  civilization.  Though  Mr.  M'Culloch 
•neers  rather  at  the  United  States,  and  says,  'When  America 
is  as  densely  peopled  as  France,  the  practise  of  compulsory  par- 
tition, should  it  exist  so  long,  will  be  as  ruinous  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,'  we  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  are  not  now  exclusively  given  to 
agriculture ;  that  commerce  and  manufactures  share  their  atten* 
tion,  and  contribute  to  their  wealth ;  that  factories  and  found- 
ries are  mingled  with  cultivated  fields;  that  busy  towns  are 
planted  on  their  sea-borders,  and  their  mighty  rivers  are 
traversed  by  monster  steam -ships,  far  surpassing  all  that  France 
possesses,  in  size  and  in  numbers ;  that  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  modern  times,  railroads,  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  the  United  States; — in  short,  that  their  democratic  appro- 
priation of  the  soil  is  consistent  with  a  rapid  progress  in  varied 
industry,  promising  them,  when  their  whole  soil  is  appro- 
priated, and  their  country  as  densely  peopled  as  Belgium,  a 
continued  and  vast  extension  of  all  the  means,  other  than  the 
soil  by  which  the  most  advanced  people  of  the  old  world  now 
obtain  subsistence.  That  statement  augurs  well  for  the  demo- 
cratic appropriation  of  the  soil. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear,  that  the  superior  progress  of 
England,  in  comparison  to  France,  as  stated  by  Mr.  M^CuUoch, 
is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  his  view.     Confining 
ourselves,  as  he  does,  to  the  period  since  the  Revolution,  we 
might  become  as  he  is,  an  advocate  of  entail  and  primogeniture. 
But,  remembering  that  there  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Arthur  Young,  a  great  difference  in  the  relative  progress  of  the 
two  nations  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  feudal  laws 
relative  to  land  were  more  relaxed  in  England  than  in  France, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  we  come  to  a  directly  opposite  conclu- 
sion ;    and,  including  in  our  estimate  the    period  before  and 
since  the  Revolution,  we  trace  the  superior  progress  of  England 
to  the  approximation  of  her  laws  to  the  system  of  democratic 
appropriation.     The  habits  of  nations  are  not  formed  in  a  day ; 
and  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  error  arises  from  his  attributing  to  the 
law  of  1791,  habits  that  were  previously  in  existence,  the  result 
of  the  previous  appropriation  of  the  soil,  and  previously-existing 
laws  of  succession.     The  point  really  at  issue  is,  What  appro- 
priation of  the  soil  is  favourable  to  industry?     Mr.  M'Culloch 
admits,  that  the  equal  division  of  the  land  in  France  has  com- 
pelled the  little  proprietors  to  labour  unceasingly;    but  they 
^bour   unskilfully.      Arthur    Young    records,  that   a  French 
Peasant  waited  a  whole  day  selling  a  fowl,  before  the  Revolu- 
^^a.    At  that  period  as  now,  the  French  peasants  wanted  skill 
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UilUC<'J'1  p'rwK*fV>n-  tf.e  iyyij  oi  tLose  greaii  proc*nri<Hv  the 
ii'/'/>?^v;  ';/>-'iri'i<,'V:'2  *■  Itii  tLcDQ.  iLe  FspervoT  cjerry-  the  sentle- 
f/.*r;i  'A  X:,ft  /n.'i  t^j'Az,  a'w  t^JuiLZ  tLt^lr  cue  EPizi  tie    conn, 

h^Airf^^/AJtu:  ^'iTH  a  c-:*p)i«r'i  ci'-*^;  the  pEaaanrrr  were  »tili  more 
iUz>\,'i-.*'A,     Aii  t^fir  Xsx.':u\,  a.I  the  iLsecuirr.  aJi  the  kcovled^ 

to  t:j':  arraif,f^r-f,t  of  nJitioriil  poorer,  bj  war,  by  litentore,  and 
t}j<;  fio<;  ar*,* ;  aiid  h'z.iCt  V)  theni  and  to  tbe  iirUtocratic  iiudtu- 
tiofj  of  l*rfjif*rny,  whi^'S,  obtai.-ied  in  France  prior  to  tbe  Revola- 
tiorj,  )i>  riu';  th';  ht'Jtu'A'itTdu^ni  in  the  skill  of  the  peasaony.  and 
lh<;  *Udi<:u:ut:y  of  o*ho-r  means  of  obt^nia?  subsistence  in  France, 
than  thf;  \stu'\,  which  prevailed  then  and  prevail  to  this  car. 

Thoij;4i  th';  I{/;voliition  abolished  many  ^ross  oppressions,  it 
/;oij|d  /iOt  irnmcdiatfrlv  alter  the  habits  either  of  the  ruled  or 
the  rulirij^  (:\ny^f:H,  The  former  having  had  a  notion  of  the 
irnportanci;  of  the  laud  deeply  impressed  on  them  through  ages, 
hy  the  UiUcr  hiAz'iir^  the  soil  as  the  j^ource  of  power  and  wealth, 
and  d'-'ipi'-inj^  the  occupations  of  the  bourgeoiney  clung  to  the 
Jand  an  tJje  only  means  of  supjiort.  The  aristocracy  founded 
their  pouer  ori  its  di«itribution ;  tlie  democracy,  naturally  imitat- 
ing them,  ba««ed  their  newly-acquired  power  also  on  its  distri- 
bution. The  revolutionary  ffovcrument  founded  on  the  new 
di«ttribution  of  the  soil,  encouraged,  as  governments  are  wont  to 
eneoiini^re,  thonj^h  not  successful ly,  the  cultivation  of  the  soih 
Other  niitirms  were  sti^rmatizcd  as  shopkeepers.  Licenses  cr 
patents  were  n;rjuired  to  be  taken  out  for  the  e.\erci«e  of  every 
enipjoynient.  Onerous  tariffs  restricting  Vfirious  kinds  of  in- 
dustry, and  absoliit(;ly  preventing  and  ))rohibiting  other  kinds, 
long  were  and  still  are  in  existence.  Labour  was  not,  and  is 
not  free.  The  old  habits  of  anti-revolutionarv  France,  as 
well  as  the  protracted  war,  su))plied  the  place  of  restrictions^  or 
came  to  their  aid,  and  forced  the  people  to  rely  altogether  on 
their  own  soil.  The  agriculturists,  the  graziers  of  France,  as 
well  ns  their  iinsec^nt  cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  were  pro- 
tected that  is,  stifled  by  law.  To  encourage  home  agriculture 
was  as  natural  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  France,  before  tbe 
lie  volution,  as  to  those  of  England  ;  and  thus  the  laws  founded 
on  the  moral  habits  or  minds  of  the  people,  as  formed  before 
the;  Kcvolutiou,  have,  since  the  Revolution,  suppressed  and 
they  continue  to  this  day  to  be  unfavourable  to  numerous  arts 
by  which  the  people  might  live.  To  check  the  progress  of  other 
arts  and  oth(;r  industries,  is  to  stifle  the  market  for  the  produce 
of  tli(;  agriculturist.  The  b<ickward  state  of  agriculture  in 
Fninre  is  the  consequence  of  the  backward  state  of  other  indus- 
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triona  arts,  and  the  want  of  manufacturing  consumers,  both  of 
rhich  were  and  are  caused  by  the  aristocratic  appropriation  of 
he  soil  Mrhich  obtained  before  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  supposes  that  the  aristocratic  appropriation  of 
he  soil  which  obtains  in  England,  stimulates  the  love  of  wealth 
nd  enterprize.  But  there  never  was,  and  probably  never  will 
e  any  lack  of  the  love  of  wealth  and  enterprise ;  and  both 
re  as  conspicuous  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  In 
ich  of  these  countries  these  qualities  are  much  superior  to  the 
ime  qualities  in  Italy  and  Spam,  where  the  aristocratic  distri- 
ation  of  the  soil  obtains,  and  that  superiority  is  plainly  not 
le  consequence  of  aristocratic  appropriation.  It  is  avowed, 
>wever,  that  the  corn-laws,  which  checked  manufactures  and 
ftmmerce,  were  maintained  to  keep  up  aristocratic  practices, 
id  give  a  preponderance  to  the  land  ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  aristocracy  did  not  succeed  in  stifling  all  the  industry  which 

fed  by  foreign  supplies,  they  tried.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
ivious,  that  the  great  market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
■eat  stimulus  to  agricultural  activity  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ice  .  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  labour.  The  rapid 
itension  of  this  in  England,  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  advance- 
ent  of  our  agriculture.  To  check  or  suppress  that  is  to  de- 
nire  agriculture  of  its  reward  ;  and  thus  the  desire  to  aggran- 
Lze  the  aristocracy,  embodied  into  a  corn-law,  did  far  more  to 
stard  agriculture  in  England,  than  all  the  premiums  bestowed 
jr  aristocratic  agricultural  societies  did  to  promote  it.  Our 
rcater  progress  in  agriculture,  than  the  progress  made  by  the 
rcnch,  is  due  to  our  greater  progress  in  manufactures  and 
>inmerce,  and  that  has  taken  place,  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
>ite  of,  our  aristocratic  appropriation  of  the  soil.  In  every 
►rm  in  which  it  can  be  looked  at,  that  appropriation  retards 
^d  has  retarded  the  application  of  industry  to  other  means  of 
^bsistence  than  the  soil,  and  has  been,  and  is  a  cause,  though 
^  England  it  is  counteracted  by  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
^Hnufactures — why  farms  for  occupatiou  are  small,  while  estates 
^  large.  If  this  view  be  correct,  our  landowners  have  to  thank 
^e  free- trade  spirit  of  the  age,  and  have  to  thank  persons  wiser 
^*^n  they  are  for  the  preservation  of  their  estates.  Had  not 
^^her  employment  as  a  means  of  subsistence  been  found  for  the 
■^ople,  they  must  have  all  gone  upon  the  land  here  as  in  France ; 
^^d  every  park  in  the  empire  would,  before  now,  have  been  cut 
*P  into  potato  gardens. 

We  have  now  shown,  we  think,  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch  has  much 
Serrated  the  effects  of  the  law  of  1791,  and  wrongly  attributed 
^  it  the  consequences  of  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  We 
^y  strengthen    our  argument    by   one    other    consideration. 
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Suppose  a  law  of  equal  and  compulsory  partition  applied  to 
England^  it  would  affect  chiefly  real  not  personal  property.  At 
present,  the  latter  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
child,  which  such  a  law  would  prevent  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, is  pretty  equally  divided,  as  the  rule,  at  death,  amongst 
the  children.  The  law  would  affect  chiefly  those  properties  that 
are  now  subject  to  entail  and  primogeniture.  It  would  ensure 
an  equal  division  amongst  the  families  of  the  nobility  and  laud- 
holders.  The  destruction  of  titles  and  rank  would  not  be  its 
necessary  consequence  here;  they  accompanied  it,  indeed,  in 
France,  the  ccmsequence  of  a  revolution,  which  even  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  excuses  if  not  justifies,  by  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  aristocracy.  No  revolution  taking  place,  we  have  to  ima- 
gine, as  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  law  of  compulsory 
partition,  singly,  separately,  and  exclusively  considered,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  law  here? 

It  would  not  at  once  extinguish  in  all  ranks  the  pride  of 
birth  and  the  love  of  wealth.  They  would  continue,  and  be 
only  slowly  altered.  The  younger  members  of  families  would 
be  desirous,  in  many  cases,  to  preserve  the  rank  and  honour  of 
their  houses.  Tbey  would  bargain  and  deal  with  their  elder 
brothers.  The  elder  brothers,  aware  of  the  new  difficulties 
thrown  in  their  way,  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  try  and 
provide  means  to  buy  their  younger  brothers*  shares,  and  there 
would  be  a  prevailing  disposition  probably  even  in  the  family  of 
landlords  to  avoid,  to  some  extent,  a  partition  that  must  d^rade 
the  family.  The  law  not  being  enforced  here  by  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  landowners  and  the  forced  sale  of  their  estates,  would 
be  miserably  defective  in  causing  a  division  of  the  soil,  as  com- 
pared to  France.  If  such  a  partition  took  place  at  all,  while 
there  are  so  many  careers  open  to  industry  and  enterprise,  it 
would  be  by  slow  degrees ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  division 
of  property,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that 
each  youngest  son  of  a  landholder  would  turn  farmer,  aud  that 
farms  would  be  inconveniently  divided  because  property  was 
split.  The  merchant,  the  professional  man,  the  manufacturer, 
the  trader,  would  still  desire  to  accumulate  wealth ;  the  means 
of  accumulation  would  rather  be  augmented  than  diminished  by 
the  change,  large  fortunes  would  still  be  made,  and  some  of 
them  invested  in  land ;  the  church  would  still  offer,  the  law, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  service  would  still  offer  their  priies 
to  ambition,  and  only  slowly  and  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
would  equality  of  possessions  make  its  way,  if  at  all  amongst 
us.  The  great  mass  of  our  unpropertied  population  could 
neither  be  provided  for,  nor  got  rid  of.  All  that  they  would  expect, 
all  that  we  could  hope  for  would  be  a  permanent  improrenient 
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til  the  rate  of  wages^  and  a  gradual  melioration  in  their  condi- 
tion. No  change  in  our  population  approximating  its  condition 
to  that  of  the  French^  could  be  the  consequence  of  a  compuU 
•wy  law  of  partition  exclusively  for  many  years ;  and  this  con- 
federation strengthens  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  who 
^'soes  all  the  peculiarities  of  France  to  the  law  of  1791,  has 
overrated  its  effects,  to  some  of  which  we  have  .referred.  With- 
out many  aiding  causes,  that  law  could  not  have  led  to  the 
iQiQate  subdivision  of  the  soil  which  he  has  described.  The 
spirit  of  that  equal  division  was  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
"rfore  it  was  introduced  into  their  laws,  and  was  the  result  of 
thd  grievous  oppressions  they  had  long  suffered  from  the  owners 
of  httge  properties. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  observations  on  a  proper  law 
^f  succession^  but  we  must  forbear.    We  shall  only  say,  that 
fte  true  principle  for  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  is  the  sub- 
•^nce  of  the  people.     That,  and  that  only,  should  be  our 
S^de.    An  appropriation  of  the  soil  to  subserve  some  political 
P^ipose,  as  is   contemplated  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  Mr. 
^'CoUoch,  as  takes  place  in  England  to  support  the  aristo- 
^^^,  and  as  was  made  in  France  to  maintain  the  democracy,  is 
«i  error — we  had  almost  said  a  crime, — and  should  be  generally 
denounced.    What  practical  rule  ought  to  be  followed,  it  is  dif- 
flcolt  to  say  :  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  Locke,  and  make 
^  individual's  power  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  land,  which  is  not 
^from  the  practical  rule  adopted  in  the  United  States,  the 
Nde  to  the  appropriation  of  land.     Following  such  a  rule  as 
^  foundation  of  all  property,  we  should  say  with  that,  no  re- 
^riction  whatever  should  be  laid  on  the  disposal  of  property. 
Y^perty  left  by  intestates  might  be  equally  divided  amongst 
^heir  children ;    but  it  is  the  essence  of  property  that  a  man 
•'^Ould  be  completely  master  over  it ;    in  fact,  unless  he  be,  it  is 
'^ot  property — it  belongs  to  somebody  else ;    and  what  is  pro- 
Pp^ty  the  law  should  protect,  and  lay  no  restrictions  whatever  on 
d^^posing  of  it.     We  feel,  however,  that  this  is  much  too  im- 
P^^ant  a  subject  to  be  hastily  disposed  of,  and  we  must  defer 
^  another  opportunity  the  task  of  illustrating  these  views. 
.   ^e  have  already  characterised  Mr.  M'Culloch's  book,  and  we 
^Ve  shewn  it  is  short-coming  and  incorrect.     In  fact,  like  the 
^^ginal  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  it  is  only  an  incom- 
plete vindication  of  our  own  aristocratic  appropriation  of  land,  by 
^^  exposure  of  all  the  evils  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  can  lay  at  the 
^^r  of  the  French  democratic  appropriation.      The  true  and 
^^rect  appropriation,  or  the  natural  principles  of  appropriation 
*^  succession,  are  nowhere  hinted  at  in  his  book,  but  it  is  as- 
*^^  throughout  that  the  law  creates  property  and  must  regu- 
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late  the  succession  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
entered  into  Mr.  M'Culloch's  consideration  that  a  better  rule 
would  arise  from  leaving  those  who  create  property  to  dispose 
of  it,  than  either  the  compulsory  partition  which  prevails  ia 
France,  or  the  prohibition  to  divide,  which  with  regard  to 
much  of  the  land,  is  maintained  by  the  law  iu  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  So  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willovghhy  as  relates  to 
her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the  eventful  Period  of  the  Reign  of 
(Charles  the  First.  London  :  Longmans.  1844. 
2.  Some  further  Portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,  which  io 
relate  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the  stirring  Events  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  axi 
the  Restoration.     London:  Longmans.     1848. 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  we  recollect  looking  forward  with  eager 
anticipations  to  the  first  of  the  works  specified  above,  hoping  to 
welcome  some  veritable  relic  of  that  period  so  unparalleled  in 
interest,  the  parliamentary  war; — some  genuine  diary,  which 
would  illustrate  the  times  by  many  characteristic  traits,  even  if  it 
might  not  throw  further  light  on  their  stirring  scenes.     Its  pub- 
lication, however,  speedily  put  these  expectations  to  flight ;  in- 
deed, the  elaborate  masquerade  of  its  spellings, 4ype,  paper,  even 
binding,  first  raised  our  distrust — for  the  genuine  remain  needs 
no  such  accessories,  and  ere  we  turned  over  three  pages,  we  felt 
well  convinced  that  the  Lady  Willoughby  was  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter, and  her  Diary  the  production  of  some  living  writer. 

Still,  we  read  on,  well  pleased;  for,  though  destitute  of  in- 
terest as  a  historical  relic,  yet  as  a  work  of  fiction  it  is 
deserving  of  very  high  praise.  The  Lady  Willoughby  is, 
indeed,  a  delightfully  truthful  character;  and  to  those  versed 
in  the  ditliculties  of  fictitious  composition,  this  phrase  vill 
imply  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  easy  enough^  as  every 
writer  of  fiction  well  knows,  to  draw  a  '  faultless  monster '  of 
a  heroine,  gifted  with  superhuman  loveliness  and  superhuman 
attainments,  and  to  place  her  amid  scenes  of  'intensely  thrill- 
ing interest,'  as  Messieurs  Colburn  and  New  by 's  advertise- 
ments say  :  making  her,  like  Lady  Georgina  Fullertou's  hero- 
ines, the  victim  of  some  extravagant  combination  of  circuin* 
stances,  which  could  scarcely  have  happened  in  real  life ;  or  like 
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hose  of  the  French  novels — passing  through  scenes  of  revolting 
rime.  Easy  enough  is  all  this,  compared  to  the  simple^  grace- 
il  delineation  before  us  of  the  fair  and  noble  lady  of  the  seven* 
3enth  century,  recording  the  varied  home-scenes  of  her  secluded 
fe,  those — 

'  natural  scenes  of  joy  or  pain» 
That  have  been,  and  will  be  again ;' 

ot  recording  them  with  so  much  sweetness^  so  much  trustful 
esignation^  so  much  calm  reliance  on  Providence^  that  again 
nd  again  we  ask  ourselves^ — Is  it^  indeed^  altogether  fiction  ? 

The  first  part  opens  with  a  pleasant  morning  scene :  the 
lark,  and  the  deer  browsing  in  the  bright  sunshine ;  and  '  for 
he  first  time  since  the  birth  of  ray  little  sonne,  I  opened  the 
aaement,  and  looked  forthe.'  The  succeeding  entries  tell  the 
ame  tale  of  quiet  and  hopeful  enjoyment.  '  Baby  grows  finely/ 
!Ut8  a  toothy  begins  to  walk :  such  are  the  events  chronicled  by 
he  young  mother  with  such  interest,  interspersed,  however,  by 
totioes  of  friendly  visitants  and  labours  in  the  still-room,  drying 
ose  leaves  and  camomile  flowers,  and  seeing  to  the  making  of 
onserve  of  hips.  But  this  pleasant  scene  is  ere  long  over- 
louded  :  baby  is  ill,  feverish,  worse  I  The  progress  of  his  ill- 
teas,  and  the  mother's  anxieties  are  told  with  much  pathos,  by 
broken  sentences  in  the  Diary,  and  at  length.  '  Weeks  have 
lassed,  and  I  am  childless  :  yet  do  I  seem  as  one  not  awakened 
rom  a  frightful  dream.' 

*  Returned  through  the  Park  :  never  saw  the  chestnuts  and  beeches 
acre  beautiful  in  their  autumn  tints,  the  fallen  leaves  crushed  pleasantly 
«neath  my  feet,  the  sun  was  setting  before  I  was  aware,  and  the  aire 
^cw  suddenly  chill.  Taking  the  nearest  way,  I  entered  by  the  side 
loor,  and  there,  beneath  the  old  mulberry,  saw  the  little  cart  and  whip 
IS  they  had  been  left  by  my  poore  child  the  last  day  he  was  out,  when 
le  looked  so  tired  and  I  carried  him  in.  I  stooped  and  took  up  the 
>rhip,  and  hiding  it  beneath  my  cloke,  went  straight  up  stairs ;  no  hand 
bad  touched  it  since  his :  the  teares  I  wept  over .  it  did  me  good :  it 
»eemed  my  innocent  right  to  weep  over  this  token  of  my  lost  one.' 

The  place  of  poor  '  baby '  is,  however,  shortly  after  supplied 
y  *  my  daughter  Diana,'  and  in  the  passing  notice  that  '  Mr. 
^ge  rode  up  :  he  tells  us  Mr.  John  Hampden  hath  refused  the 
^roand  for  ship-money,'  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  coming 
inflict.  But  it  is  on  home  scenes  that  Lady  Willoughby  loves 
'^st  to  dwell.  Here  is  a  beautiful  narrative  of  her  mother's  last 
'^^it  to  her  favourite  haunt : — 

^  •  One  forenoone  I  did  prevail  with  her  to  let  them  carry  her  a  con- 
"'^cndile  distance  from  the  House,  to  a  sheltered  sunny  spot,  whereuuto 
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we  did  oft  resorte  formerly  to  hear  the  Wood  Pigeons  which  frequcDted 
the  Firre-Trees  herabout.  We  seated  ourselves,  and  did  pass  an  houre 
or  two  very  pleasantly :  she  remarked  how  mercifully  it  was  ordered, 
that  these  pleasures  should  remain  to  the  last  Days  of  Life ;  that  whea 
the  Infirmities  of  Age  make  the  company  of  others  burthensome  to  us, 
and  ourselves  a  burthen  to  them,  the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  Works 
of  God  affords  a  simple  Pleasure,  which  needeth  not  aught  else  than  a 
contented  Minde  to  enjoy :  the  singing  of  Birds,  even  a  simple  Flower, 
or  a  pretty  Spot  like  this,  with  its  Bank  of  Primroses,  and  the  Brooke 
running  there  below,  and  this  warm  Sunshine, — ^how  pleasant  are  they ! 
They  take  back  the  Thoughts  to  our  Youth,  which  Age  doth  love  to  look 
back  upon.  She  then  related  to  me  many  passages  of  her  early  life, 
wherein  was  observable  tlie  same  love  of  natural  Beauty  that  doth  now 
minister  in  so  large  a  measure  to  her  Enjoyment. 

'  She  asked  me  if  I  would  repeate  the  90th  and  the  9lst  Psalms,  which 
I  did  for  the  most  part ;  she  repeated  after  me  the  wordes.  Yet  is  their 
Strength,  Labour,  and  Sorrow.  Threescore  and  ten  Yeares,  have  I  not 
seen,  and  this  lengthened  Span  of  Life  may  not  be  ordained  for  me,  yet, 
in  the  latter  Days  of  my  Pilgrimage  thus  farre  towarde  the  Grave,  the 
Lord  hath  layd  upon  me  no  Burthen  which  His  Love  hath  not  made 
light  and  easy  to  be  borne.  Sight  and  Hearing  remain,  and  the  use  of 
my  Limbs  so  farre  as  an  old  Woman  needeth.  Surely  Goodnesse  and 
Mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  Days  of  my  Life,  and  will,  I  doubt  not 
to  the  close,  and  my  Evening  Sun,  will  I  humbly  hope  set  in  brightnessc. 
She  took  a  Rosebud  which  I  had  gathered,  and  sayd.  This  Bud  will 
never  open;  but  some  there  are  which  will  unfold  in  Heaven.  She 
looked  earnestly  in  my  face :  I  perceived  her  meaning ;  My  precious 
child,  mine  that  is  in  Heaven,  I  sayd,  and  could  not  refrain  from  Teares. 
Calm  thyself,  my  Daughter,  I  shall  soon  meet  him,  if  I  am  found  worthy 
to  be  where  his  pure  Spirit  is :  let  me  feel  as  a  Link  between  thy  Soule 
and  his.  Oh  !  that  I  may  one  Day  meet  there  all  my  deare  Children  : 
many  have  been  my  Bereavements,  but  Mercy,  tender  Mercy  was  in  all 
my  Afflictions.' 

The  closing  scene  of  the  mother's  life  is  told  with  mucli  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  Her  calling  her  daughter  and  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  on  the  Sabbath  night  to  her  bed-side,  and  the  affec- 
tionate prayer  she  pours  out ; — her  slumber^  interrupted  by  *  the 
early  Sunne  that  shone  in  at  the  casement/  and  her  murmured 
last  words,  '  Heaven — no  Sunne,  the  glory  of  God  the  light 
thereof.*  Her  look  *  on  all  that  were  netu:  her,  *  and  we  thought 
she  said  'Deare  Children,^'  and  her  peaceful  departure, — alto- 
gether form  a  picture  which,  for  simple  and  quiet  beauty^  has 
rarely  been  exceeded. 

Anxieties  soon  increase ;  the  parliament  war  has  begun,  and 
Lord  Willougliby  is  on  his  journey  to  York  to  present  to  the 
^cing  the  declaration  of  parliament.  He  goes  out  to  Parham  to 
>ake  a  hasty  leave  of  his  lady  and  his  three  little  girls,  previously  to 

nng  onward  to  Nottingham  to  Colonel  Hutchinson^ '  a  stediast 
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friend  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  justice.'  He  takes  leave  of 
kift  family  the  same  evening.  '  I  ^^ent  to  my  lonely  roome  at 
iiight/  says  Lady  Willoughby.  'and  for  a  time  was  overpowered 
^th  the  grief  of  losing  him,  and  thinking  of  him  riding  all  night 
^  wither  so  tempestuous,  the  while  I  sat  by  a  brightly  burning 
fife,  in  a  comfortable  warm  house.  Yet  would  I  gladly  share 
uis  hardshippes,  and  be  at  his  side  through  all.  .  .  As  I  be- 
held the  little  Face  sleeping  beside  mee,  thought  what  should 
'^tide  if  wee  were  driven  from  our  Home :  how  should  wee 
find  shelter  for  this  tender  flower,  and  the  other  deare  ones  ?' 

The  dangers  of  war  do  not  reach  to  Parham ;  but  the  many 
^mours  often  alarm  the  young  mother,  whose  husband  is  still 
^th  the  parliament  army.   -  Prognostics,  signs  in  the  heavens, 
^,  are  not  wanting  to  increase  her  anxieties — *  three  sunnes  in 
the  firmament,  and  a  rainbow  with  the  bend  towards  the  earth.^ 
No  wonder  that  people  were  full  of  alarm;  'but  that  which 
did  most  affect  my  mind,  was  beholding  the  Bow  that  had  been 
^t  in  the  cloude  as  a  token  of  the  everlasting  Covenant  now 
appearing  as   it  were  overthrown.'     Then   follow  remarks  on 
public  events,  and  an  account  of  how  the   children  sickened 
^ith  the  mea9les,  from  which  they  slowly  recover.     Many  re- 
^ewers  have  complained  of  the  very  commonplace  notices  of 
persons  and  events  in  this  part  of  the  Diary ;  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  them.     It  is  true  that  the  allusions  to  public 
^airs  are  derived  from  Bushworth  and  such  like,  but  then,  it  is 
but  right  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  would  reach  the  ears  of   a  lady  residing  in  so 
feuded  a  part  of  the  country  as  Parham.     Had  the  Diary, 
'odeed,  purported  to  be  that  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,  for  instance, 
^^  even  of  some  lady  resident  in  London  and  devoted  to  *  the 
&0od  cause,'  complaint  might  justly  be  made  as  to  the  meagre- 
J^s  and  inaccuracy  of  these  details.     These  remarks,  however, 
'^ave  only  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this  Diary,  for  in  the 
•^ond,  some  glaring  inaccuracies  will  be  found. 

Lord  Willoughby  eventually  opposes  the  growing  power  of 

^he  army,  and  returns  discontented  to  his  family.     He  again 

J^^its  London,  and   is   committed  to  the   Tower,  whither  his 

pithful  wife  follows  him.     His  trial  being  postponed,  she  takes 

'^ve  of  him.     *  The  cheerful  and  composed  demeanour  he  did 

^Hintaine,  served  for  a  time  to  liochten  my  forebodings,  and  the 

foment  of  parting  came  on  a  sudden,  and  I  followed  the  Guarde 

°^Wn  the  stairs  and  under  the  Archway  as  in  a  Dreame :  the 

^oore  closed  after  me  :  had  I  in  truth  left  him,  my  dearest  life  in 

^*^^t  dark  Prisonhouse,  there  alone  to  await  his  Sentence?     I 

f^iew  not  how  I  reached  my  lodging;  some  kind  friend  put  mee 

^^U)  a  coach,  and  supported  mee  to  my  chamber.^     Lord  Wil- 
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loughby,  as  history  has  told  us,  does  not,  however,  come  to  his 
trial ;  he  makes  his  escape :  and  this  first  part  of  the  Diary 
closes,  with  a  very  characteristic  letter  written  by  him  from 
Dunkirk,  thanking  his  *  deare  heart'  for  the  pasty,  and  wheaten 
loaf,  and  comfortable  doublet  which  she  had  provided,  and 
for  all  her  care,  with  kisses  for  the  children,  and  '  a  word  to 
Wingfield  concerning  the  gray  horse/ 

The  Second  portion  of  this  Diary,  now  published,  opens  with 
the  notice  that  Lord  Willoughby  had  joined  the  cavalier  party 
abroad,  and  had  been  made  vice-admiral  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
fleet;  and  we  feel  sorry — almost  as  though  she  were  a  real  cha- 
racter— to  find  Lady  Willoughby  leaning  somewhat  toward  that 
wretched  party.  Her  observations  on  the  execution  of  Charles 
are  extravagant,  and  out  of  keeping,  too.  The  following 
reflections  are,  however,  very  pleasing,  but  then  they  are 
awakened  by  home  scenes  and  home  recollections,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  the  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  of  both  parts  of  the 
Diary  consist. 

*  Sixteene  yeares  ago,  I  do  well  remember  the  morniog  was  like  this  : 
the  sunne  shone  brightly,  and  my  sisters  did  thinke  mee  happie  to  be 
the  choice  of  the  brave  Lord  Willoughby* s,  his  comelinesse  and  yoath 
made  him  to  bee  greatly  admired  by  them,  as  he  was  by  manie  others. 
Since  that  day  how  much  hath  come  to  passe ;  Trouble  and  Difficulties 
to  overcome  not  a  few  :  then  my  first  Child  borne,  bringing  new  hope 
and  a  joy  unspeakable ;  but  the  sweete  blossome  was  early  nipped  and 
the  cup  of  joy  dashed  from  my  lippes :  oh  God  thou  knowest  what  I 
suffered,  that  my  Faith  was  tried  to  the  uttermost  and  for  a  while  failed, 
but  Thy  Mercie  and  Truth  failed  not :  other  Children  were  given  to  as, 
lent  and  graciously  spared :  My  deare  and  excellent  Mother  tooke  her 
peacefuU  departure,  this  a  Sorrow,  but  not  a  Sorrow  without  Hope,  no 
bitterncsse  was  in  it,  her  Worke  was  ended  and  1  had  no  wish  to  keepe 
her  from  her  Rest :  Precious  Mother !  I  humbly  hope  I  have  not  been 
insensible  of  my  privileges :  I  think  I  may  say  that  under  a  sense  of  my 
owne  favoured  Lot  in  this  respect,  I  have  alwaycs  felt  much  tender  soli- 
citude for  such  as  are  early  deprived  of  Maternal  care,  whether  knowne 
or  unknown  to  mee. 

•  During  this  long  period  I  have  had  the  Happinesse  of  seeing  my 
beloved  Husband  zeidous  and  active  for  the  Publicke  good,  and  pro- 
tected through  many  dimgers ;  and  though  very  frequent  have  beeoe  oar 
Separations,  and  this  last  the  most  distant  and  Perillous,  yet  have  they 
beene  mercifully  permitted  to  his  greater  Safety.* — p.  1 6. 

Tidings  arc  soon  after  received  that  Lord  Willoughby  has 
reached  Barbadoes,  and  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  there ; 
and  thcn^  '  that  Sir  George  Askew  hathe  set  saile  to  take  that 
island;  and  others  thereabout,  from  the  kiug*8  friends/  Event* 
ually  Lord  Willoughby  capitulates^  and  the  welcome  news 
arrives  that  he  is  about  to  return  to  England. 
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A  severe  illness  sncceeded  by  a  slow  recovery^  is  next  re-» 
^ed.    The  following  reflections  are  sweet  and  solemn: — 

•To-day  my  strength  was  so  farre  increased  that  I  was  able  to 
filke  downe  to  the  Brooke,  and  sate  downe  on  the  warme  sunoie 
Wake. 

The  Winds  were  husht,  no  Leafe  so  small 

At  all  was  scene  to  stirre, 
Whitest  turning  to  the  Water  s  fall 
The  small  Birds  sang  to  her, 

niOQgfat  of  my  deare  and  honoured  Mother,  and  of  the  last  time  wee 
fid  passe  together  at  this  spot ;  the  little  Streame  of  cleere  water  did 
iM>w  run  gargling  on  just  as  it  did  then,  and  the  Flowers  and  the  Moesie 
Bwke  were  there,  but  my  Mother's  voice  no  more,  yet  did  she  seeme 
itcsre  mee,  and  nearer  in  this,  that  some  of  her  experience  had  now 
^e  mine,  Sorrow  and  Death  had  been  my  teachers,  Ministers  of  his 
^  do  his  ple€LSure ;  but  he  leaveth  not  his  Children  comfortlesse :  the 
^ords  of  the  Lord  Jesus  sustained  mee.  His  Life  and  His  Death  were 
Ay  strength  and  consolation.  How  sweet  is  it,  that  the  meroorie  of  my 
Mother  is  ever  linked  with  peaceful  and  holie  thoughts.  Oh  might  I  so 
^e  that  my  deare  Children  might  so  thinke  of  mee,  but  I  am  not 
^rthie  of  this.  Oh  that  the  desire  may  be  more  present  with  mee,  and 
*t  more  of  Heaven  into  my  love  for  them.* — p.  41. 

Lord  Willoughby  soon  after  returns ;  the  family  come  up  to 
-^ndon,  and  '  my  daughter  Diana'  attracts  the  notice  of  Lord 
^iochelsea,  to  whom  she  is  soon  after  married.  A  letter  of  the 
oong  countess  to  her  mother,  gi^iug  an  account  among  other 
tings,  of  her  ride  in  the  new  coach,  and  being  'well  nigh  up- 
et  in  Drury  Lane,  by  reason  of  the  deep  tracks  into  which  the 
'heels  sanke,^  is  very  characteristic  of  the  times^  though 
carcely  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Drury  Lane  was  a  veri- 
able  country  lane,  and  the  Hay  market  an  open  field. 

We  have  soon  after,  memoranda  of  visits  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
nth  whom  the  family  seem  to  have  become  very  intimate. 
Hiis,  we  think,  is  a  great  error.  Mr.  Evelyn,  although  a 
'orthy  man,  was  by  far  too  decided  a  cavalier,  to  have  desired 
he  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman  who  is  represented  as  having 

high  respect  for  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  regicide,  and  as  on 
erms  of  warm  friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Vane.  The  very  in- 
fiiesting  diary  of  Evelyn  has,  we  think,  been  the  cause  why  he  * 
'^  found  favour  with  so  many  writers,  far  removed  from  him 
"^  political  opinions;  but  these  would  do  well  to  remember, 
hjit  where  church  or  king  were  concerned,  Evelyn  was  quite  as 
ioleut  as  any  Puseyite  of  the  present  day,  or  ultra-royalist  of 
he  times  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  the  bitterness  expressed  by 
fhe  amiable  Evelyn,'  toward  his  political  opponents,  and  espe- 
^dly  with  that  almost  exulting  entry  in  his  diary,  'This  night 
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was  buried  with  great  porap  Dorislaus^  slaine  at  the  Hagae,  the 
villaine  who  managed  the  trial  against  his  sacred  majesty.' 
Such  is  the  phraseology  used  by  a  good  man,  overborne  by 
party  spirit,  in  reference  to  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  one 
who,  as  ambassador,  was  by  the  common  law  of  nations  privi- 
leged from  attack,  bat  who  was  called  from  his  friends  at  the 
supper-table  by  a  pretended  message,  and  stabbed  on  the  stair- 
case by  four  cavaliers,  far  better  deserving  the  title  of  'vil- 
lained than  the  unfortunate  Dorislaus  himself.  We  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  Lady  Willoughby  is  introduced  into  such 
company,  as  it  appears  to  us  seriously  to  injure  the  verisimili- 
tude of  the  work. 

Ere  long  we  find  Lord  Willoughby  drawn  into  a  participation 
of  one  of  the  many  plots  then  in  hand  ;  a  mournful  account  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Winchelsea's  two  infant  children  follows ;  and 
then  we  find  Lord  Willoughby  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  Lord 
Newport  and  Mr.  Seymour.  Troubles  now  thicken ;  Lord  Wil- 
loughby falls  sick,  while  Lady  Winchelsea  requires  her  mother's 
attendance;  the  third  infant  dies,  and  the  young  countess 
speedily  follows  it  to  the  grave. 

'  At  5  o'Clocke  yesterday  Morning,  my  beloved  Daagfater  Dimnafill 
asleepe  in  the  21st  yeare  of  her  Age,  a  short  Life  in  which  shee  had  past 
through  a  deepe  Baptisme ;  GocTs  will  be  done. 

'  Looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  deare  Remaines,  truly  I  was  bowed 
down  heavily  as  one  that  Moumeth  for  his  Mother,  yet  was  I  enabled  to 
attaine  unto  a  good  degree  of  composure  ere  I  turned  away  from  the 
sweete  placid  countenance.  Tooke  from  between  the  leaves  of  my  ^hle 
a  few  withered  flowers,  and  gently  laid  them  on  her  breast :  kissed  the 
peaceful  Face  of  my  beloved  Child,  and  left  the  chamber.  As  I  softly 
closed  the  doore  and  felt  that  never  more  ^— 

'  Take  up  the  Penne,  but  what  can  I  say  ?  Lord,  I  beleeve*  helpe 
thou  mine  unbeleefe.  Father,  not  my  Will,  bat  Thine  be  done.' — ^p. 
107. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Willoughby  is  kept  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  notwithstanding  many  efforts  of  his  former  friends  to 
obtain  his  liberation.  At  length  Lady  Willoughby  determines 
to  request  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Protector  to  petition  for 
his  release.  The  account  of  this  interview,  which  is  given  at  great 
length,  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  conclusioii 
does  justice  to  the  noble  and  generous  feeling  of  that  great  man. 
After  a  long  conversation : — 

*  As  he  replyed  not,  I  further  sayd,  If  your  Highnesse  eagi  yomr  eft 
hacke  a  few  yeares,  it  would  be  scene  that  the  Lord  WiUoaghby  ^d  skim 
as  true  concernment  for  the  Libertie  of  the  Nation,  as  others  who  werr 
then  striving  onely  to  ohtaine  this  Justice  for  the  People ;  That  kee  heieevimg 
that  howsoever  righteous  a  Cause  might  bee,  that  it  would  moi  stmeti/le 
un-righteous  Meanes,  and  foreseeing  great  Evill  and  Qmfiukm,  dU  stop 
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he  Worhe,  was  no  dishonour  to  him  as  a  Christian  or  a  GentU'- 
9  to  High  TVeason,  it  passeth  my  poore  abilitie  to  comprehend 
I  make  Sigh  Treason,  seeing  it  changeth  sides  with  the  strongest, 
\e  Qrime  of  the  Oppressed  resisting  the  Oppressor.  I  marvell 
ake  BO-boldly.  So  I  ar6se  and  sayd.  Since  Your  Highnesse 
r  nought  my  Lord's  word,  your  Highnesse's  answer  will  bee  best 
ed  through  your  Secretarie,  a  Wife's  lippes  repeate  not  words  of 
jnitie  to  her  Husband,  /  beg  your  Highnesse's  leave  to  withdraw^ 
irprise  he  did  detain  mee,  and  questioned  me  on  some  indiffer-* 
Tifling  matters,  as  it  appeared  to  mee,  then  of  a  sudden  changed 
saying,  Who  can  find  a  vertuous  Woman?  her  price  isfarabiwe 
he  heart  of  her  Husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.  Madam,  we 
4  my  Lord  Willoughby's  termes,  holding  his  Wife*s  truth  as  his 
his  petition  shall  be  laid  before  the  Gouncill,  bo  ended  the  in- 
and  I  hasted  to  the  Tower,' — p.  136. 

''illoughby's  liberation  conseqaently  follows. 
;e8  of  the  Protector'^  illness  and  death  succeed }  these 
have  been  much  better  omitted,  since  they  Are,  when 
:he  commonest  kind^  always  incorrect.  It  is  a  strange 
pardonable  blunder  to  repeat  the  often  contradicted 
nt,  that  Mrs.  Claypole  '  did  vainely  intreate  for  the  life 
[lewet/  because  '  she  had  sate  under  his  ministry^  and 
le  him  in  greate  esteeme/  when  all  contemporanr  testi- 
proves  that  Cromwell's  daughters,  especially  the  two 
were  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  puritanism  as  himself; 
oreover,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Dr.  Hewet 
T  acquainted  with  either. 

5ak  in  the  Diary  of  almost  three  years  follows  the  account 
.Protector's  death ;  and  then  we  have  a  letter  from  Lord 
;hby  addressed  to  his  wife,  acquainting  her  that  '  this 
3n  was  sent  out  of  the  world  the  honestest  and  noblest 
it ;  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  not- 
nding  that  his  majesty  had  pledged  his  word  to  remit 
itence  should  it  be  given  against  him.^  Well  does  the 
inted  writer  say,  *  there  is  a  curse  methinks  upon  king- 
nd  the  royal  word  is  ever  to  bee  a  mockerie.^  A  minute 
igthened  account  of  the  heroic  end  of  this  illustrious 
Hows,  and  emphatically  exhibits  the  deep  mortification 
e  '  moderate  men/  who  thought  that  the  restored  mo- 
night  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country,  but  who  so  soon 
lira  a  very  curse.  A  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  cir- 
nces  attendant  on  the  Restoration,  intermixed  with  short 
of  her  two  remaining  daughters,  now  both  married, 
the  latter  pages,  while  the  whole  fitly  concludes  with 
owing  characteristic  and  beautiful  reflections : — 

led  this  forenoone  in  ordering  some  changes  in  the  Household : 
on  the  Linncn  and  made  out  a  List  of  some  that  could  bee  spared 
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for  my  daagbter  Brereton ;  in  the  toppe  of  the  Unnen  Chest  foand  one 
or  two  of  my  first  Babie-cloatbes  strewed  with  Lavender,  carefully 
pinned  ap  and  put  away  by  poore  old  Nurse ;  tooke  up  the  lace  cap.  the 
two  who  had  wome  it  first,  my  little  Sonne  my  precious  William,  and 
mv  beloved  Daughter  Diana,  both  taken.  Can  I  now  say  It  is  well  f 
all  things  visible  will  passe  away,  but  the  unseene  will  remaine,  so  if  the 
heart  loveth  these,  its  Treasures  are  safe  in  Heaven.  ^Tien  evening 
came  I  walked  forth ;  the  Sunne  had  gone  down  behind  Framlingham, 
leaving  a  bright  golden  edge  upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  darke  cloud ;  the 
Aire  was  soft  and  the  Gillo-fiowers  on  the  low  wall  gave  out  a  pleasant 
f>erfume  as  I  passed;  stopped  and  pluckt  some  of  the  pale  yellow 
Flowers  as  I  thought  of  the  day  whereon  my  three  little  maidens 
brought  the  young  plants  from  the  Castle,  and  planted  them  here,  the 
while  I  stood  bye  looking  at  their  happie  faces ;  now  one  is  not*  and  the 
others  are  farre  from  mee.  As  I  walked  up  and  down  the  Terrace  saw 
the  Rookes  as  they  slowly  winged  their  way  over  head  to  their  nests  and 
young  broods ;  how  small  a  thing  maketh  the  full  cup  to  overflow,  the 
tears  rose  to  mv  eves,  mv  home  was  deserted.  As  it  became  darker  the 
Starres,  which  did  at  first  show  but  dimly,  were  now  bright  and  spark- 
ling ;  there  was  scarce  a  sound,  the  Birds  were  all  silent,  save  the  C0131 
Crake,  which  uttered  its  harsh  note  afarre  off;  a  Bat  flitted  past,  neare 
to  my  face,  the  shapes  of  things  became  indistinct,  and  no  shadow 
marked  the  houre  on  the  Sunne- Dial :  a  little  gust  of  wind  rose,  and 
stirred  the  tops  of  the  Trees.  The  stillnesse  of  all  around  was  very^ 
solemn !  a  sweete  feeling  that  could  not  be  uttered  of  lowly  Thanks-' 
giving  and  love  spread  over  my  heart.  The  Lord  was  very  g^racioos 
unto  mee ;  it  was  a  season  of  inward  Peace,  as  of  outward  Silence  and 
Beauty,  and  my  Heart  was  stirred  as  the  Trees  of  the  Wood  are  moved 
by  the  Wind,  Came  into  the  house,  and  seeing  the  Sand-glasse  that  I 
had  turned  at  Sunne-Sett  that  it  was  runne  out,  the  prayer  arose  that 
so  my  life  might  runne  its  course,  and  gently  cease.* — ^pp.  176 — 178. 

Thus  ends  the  Diary  of  the  Lady  Willoughby ;  and  seldom 
have  we  met  with  a  fiction  more  like  truth.  To  say  that  the 
second  part  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  first,  is  merely  to  reiterate 
tlie  general^  and  in  most  cases  correct,  remark  respecting  con- 
tinuations; but,  as  a  whole,  the  work  has  no  common  merit. 
It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  in  these  days  of  exaggerated  fiction- 
writing,  and  inundated  as  we  are,  with  the  disgusting  extrava- 
gancies  of  the  French  dramatists  and  novelists,  to  meet  with  a 
work  which  derives  all  its  interest  from  home  scenes,  and  those 
every-day  duties  and  pleasures  which  the  writer  of  fiction,  as 
well  as  the  reader,  is  too  apt  to  overlook,  because  they  lie  in  - 
his  daily  pathway ;  and  to  contemplate  a  character  so  simply 
graceful,  so  truthful,  so  truly  English,  as  that  of  the  sweet 
Lady  Willoughby. 
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^W  men  have  spent  a  more  active  life,  or  attained  to  greater 
^lebrify^  than  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  his  celebrity  was  precisely 
^  that  character^  and  founded  npon  those  principles  which 
^oat  aecnre  onr  approval.  It  was  not  mere  greatness^  bnt 
Sreatness  in  alliance  with  goodness ;  or  rather  greatness  sanc- 
tified and  ennobled  by  goodness.  He  might  be  truly  denomi- 
^ted  the  luminary  of  the  north,  and  the  light  emitted  was  steady 
lUid  benign;  not  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  but  the  splendour  of  a  sun ; 
%  son  which  has  now  set  with  regard  to  our  hemisphere,  but 
has  left  behind  the  lengthened  and  far  spreading  twilight  of  its 
moral  gicMy.  The  example  he  displayed,  and  the  truth  he 
uttered,  must  survive.    Being  dead  he  yef  speaketh. 

Conaecrated  genius  is,  in  our  view,  the  perfection  of  any  kind 
of  hamanity.  We  are  not  insensible  to  intellectual  grandeur 
kowwewpr  manifested,  nor  less  susceptible  than  others  of  that 
feeHnf;  of  admiration  which  it  insures;  we  can  follow  with 
delight  the  soaringa  of  the  poet,  the  eloquence  of  the  states- 
m«ii^  and  the  plot  of  the  imaginative  historian  who  holds  you 
fixed  in  the  fine  spun  web  of  his  facts  and  fictions;  we  can 
aooompany  with  thrilling  interest  the  scientific  discoverer  who 
points  his  telescope  to  the  heavens,  or  whose  researches  in  pur- 
suit of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  carry  him  to  the  moun- 
tain summit  and  the  subterranean  depth;  but  after  all,  the 
poble  enterprise  of  investigating  the  harmonies  of  truth,  imfold- 
iug  the  will  of  God,  instructing  the  ignorant  mind,  or  devising 
methods  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  must  be 
beld  to  be  the  highest  walk  of  genius,  elevating  man  to  the 
Neighbourhood  of  eternity,  and  leading  him  to  its  glorious 
i^^elations. 

In  making  use  of  science  as  the  means  of  enhancing  our 

^deas  of  the  character  of  scriptural  truth.  Dr.  Chalmers  has 

^own  the  compatibility  of  the  two  orders  or  classes  of  human 

-knowledge.    For  surely,  though  diverse  they  are  not  opposed, 

^^  in  any  respects  contradictory.     The  imperfection  of   our 

^uaintance  either  with  the  one  or  the  other  may  exhibit  to 

^  limited  apprehensions  some  seeming  discrepancies ;  yet  is 

^^  the  fact,  that  every  fresh  disclosure,  every  enlarged  degree  of 

^oidntance  with  them  has  made  it  evident  that  there  is  a 
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radical  and  essential  agreement.  The  contrariety  exists  rather 
in  our  minds  than  in  the  things  themselves ;  in  the  medium  of 
feeble  faculties  and  distorted  conceptions  through  which  they 
are  seen,  not  in  their  real  attributes  and  being.  The  book  of 
nature  and  the  book  of  scripture  proceed  from  the  same  Author; 
and  as  there  is  science  in  scripture^  there  is  theology  in  nature ; 
both  are  branches  of  the  tree  of  universal  knowl^ge.  That 
mind,  therefore,  is  in  the  highest  moral  position,  and  acquires 
the  sublimest  character  of  human  intelligence,  that  perceives 
the  links  of  connection  between  the  one  order  of  knowledge  and 
the  other,  and  teaches  men  rightly  to  appreciate  their  respec- 
tive claims  and  dependencies.  Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Chal- 
mers, and,  notwithstanding  our  differences  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  some  points  of  sentiment  and  controversy,  we  cannot  withhold 
from  this  great  man,  who  has  fallen  in  Israel,  our  tribute  of 
admiration  and  love. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
Supreme  Ruler  has  a  work  to  do  he  will  prepare  suitable  instru- 
ments to  perform  it.  The  truth  of  this  observation  might 
easily  be  illustrated  both  from  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
records  of  the  world :  all  history  is  in  reality  one  great  demon- 
stration of  it.  The  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  agency ;  and  it  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
see  how  that  agency  has  been  provided — often  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  consisting  of  unthought  of  elements.  There  is, 
moreover,  to  be  noticed  a  providential  succession  of  events,  a 
certain  and  obvious  moving  on  of  occurrences  towards  some 
great  political  or  moral  change,  for  the  advancement  of  which 
the  instrumentality  in  question  is  adapted,  and  in  the  mo- 
mentous hour  is  powerful  and  effective.  One  cannot  help  per- 
ceiving a  striking  elucidation  of  these  sentiments  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  fail  to  connect  the 
name  of  Chalmers,  as  all  posterity  will  connect  it,  with  that 
great  event.  He  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  dragged  on  by 
others  into  the  vortex  of  that  mighty  eruption,  and  subservient 
rather  than  self-moved  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  conflict 
which  led  to  so  glorious  a  victory ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
impelled  only  by  his  own  convictions,  slowly,  it  may  be  some- 
what reluctantly,  formed ;  but  being  formed,  manifesting  all 
the  vigour  of  an  original  determination  coalescing  with,  and 
gathering  strength  from  the  fervour  of  his  mental  temperament. 
We  hail  his  progress  in  association  with  his  distinguished  co- 
adjutors to  an  important  advanced  position  in  the  warfare  of 
truth  with  error — a  position  nobly  taken,  and  we  trust  well 
secured ;—  but  still  we  must  maintain  only  an  advanced  posi- 
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a  perfect  or  final  conqiiest  obtained  over  ecclesiastical 
a  and  worldly  interference  in  the  churcli  of  Christ, 
y  efforts  still  purer  in  principle^  and  grander  in  design, 
g  forward,  though  in  a  humbler  form,  will  emancipate 
ity  from  all  her  bondage  and  depression.  Into  this 
lowever,  we  will  not  at  present  further  enter,  bnt  pro- 
once  to  the  works  before  us,  constituting  part  of  a 
posthumous  publications  of  the  man,  of  whom  we 
t  think,  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the 
which  we  have  briefly  adverted, 
ive  two  volumes  in  our  hands  out  of  the  three  (the 
being  yet  issued),  which  are  entitled  *  Horse  Biblicse 
ise/  *  Daily  Scripture  Readings.'  It  appears  that 
tpositions  were  begun  in  October,  1841,  and  continued 
roken  regularity  till  the  decease  of  their  author.  Not- 
ing the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  and  the  fre- 
*  his  absence  from  home,  they  were  carried  on  every 
ing,  thinking  over,  and  writing  upon  portions  of  Holy 
IS  to  form  something  like  a  continued  and  brief  com- 
Besides  these,  each  Sabbath  had  two  trains  of  medi- 
otion  on  the  reading  of  two  chapters,  one  in  the  Old, 
in  the  New  Testament.    Dr.  Hanna  remarks : — 

trace  of  haste,  or  of  the  extreme  pressure  from  without,  to 
ras  so  often  sabjected,  is  exhibited  in  the  handwritiiig  of  these 
There  are  but  few  words  omitted,  scarcely  any  erased.  In- 
nog  a  first  and  an  only  copy,  written  often  in  the  midst  of  a 
>f  engagements,  they  look  more  like  the  last,  and  the  cor- 
r,  of  one  who  had  few  other  tasks  than  that  of  their  prepare- 
apy  him.  This  singular  correctness  was  a  general  chanicter- 
compositions.  His  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
m  currenie  calamo  in  Glasgow,  during  the  most  hurried  and 
ned  period  of  his  life.  And  when,  many  years  afterwards, 
given  out  to  be  copied  for  the  press,  scarcely  a  blot,  or  an 
a  correction,  was  to  be  found  in  them,  and  they  were  printed 
as  they  had  originally  been  written.' 

not  appear  that  Dr.  Chalmers  observed  any  secresy 
rd  to  the  *  Daily  Readings/  and,  had  he  lived,  it  is  not 
le  that  he  might  have  given  them  to  the  public.  But 
se  was  the  case  with  the  *  Sabbath  Readings.'  They 
nore  entirely  the  inward  experience  of  his  min&,  and 
itions  of  his  soul  after  God.     A  question  consequently 

itself  to  his  editor,  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  publi- 
Dught  his  innermost  thoughts  thus  to  be  exposed  to 
ral  gaze,  and  that  veil  of  concealment  which  he  had 
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carefully  thrown  over  it  to  be  torn  away  ?  In  ordinary  cases  we 
should  give  the  decided  negative  to  the  purpose  of  such  an 
exposure^  and  we  should  do  so  in  reference  not  only  to  religious 
diarists  in  general^  but  to  the  best  of  their  order^  upon  the 
principle  that  this  is  property  to  which  the  man  has  the  exdu- 
sivc  right,  upon  which  no  heir  can  have  a  claim,  which 
belongs  solely  to  himself  and  not  to  posterity,  and  the  moral 
tendencies  of  which  would  be  greatly  frustrated — nay,  even  the 
truth  of  which  would  be  endangered,  if  it  could  be  supposed  by 
the  writer  that  the  cabinet  of  his  soul  would  be  thus  ransacked 
by  others  after  his  decease.  If  exceptions  may  be  allowed  to 
such  a  rule,  we  grant  the  present  case  may  be  fairly  pleaded, 
and  we  own  that  we  think  this  development  of  character  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.  If  our  readers  at 
all  sympathise  with  us,  and  we  expect  they  will,  the  introduc- 
tory paragraph  to  the  '  Sabbath  Exercises,'  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  dated,  '  Craigholm,  August  30,  1835,'  cannot  be  read 
without  profound  emotions : 

'  In  reading  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  I  find  that  he  employed  the 
pen  to  aid  him  in  his  spiritual  meditations.  He  wrote  as  he  thought ; 
and  hitherto  my  attempts  at  the  sustained  contemplation  of  divine  things 
have  been  so  confused  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  am  glad  to  try  the  same 
expedient.  May  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  worketh  not  without  means, 
but  by  them,  bless  this  humble  endeuvour  after  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
viewless  objects  of  faith  and  eternity  !  Guard  me,  O  heavenly  Father, 
against  the  illusions  of  fancy.  Suffer  me  not  to  walk  in  sparks  of  my 
own  kindling.  In  thy  light  may  I  clearly  see  light ;  and  let  me  never 
abandon  the  guidance  and  supreme  authority  of  that  Word  which  thou 
hast  exalted  above  all  thv  name.  Teach  me  the  habit  of  commonion 
with  thyself;  and  may  these  imperfect  aspirations  after  thee  upon  earth 
open  a  way  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  thine  immediate  presence  and  of 
thy  revealed  glor\'  in  heaven.' 

AVho  can  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  desire  ?  and  what 
Christian  can  realize  that  fulfilment,  now  that  this  hououred 
servant  of  God  has  passed  through  the  gate  of  mortality,  with- 
out emotions  of  the  most  elevated  kind,  and  the  indulgence  of 
those  holy  sympathies  with  the  good  man's  thoughts,  affeetiona, 
and  happy  destiny,  which  the  religion  of  the  cross  alone  can 
inspire?  But  what  we  especially  wish  to  remark  is,  the  exhi- 
bition here  afforded,  and  throughout  these  exercises  still 
further  manifested,  of  the  sublimity  of  genius  in  connexion  with 
the  prostrations  of  piety.  It  is,  indeed,  a  priWlege  to  be 
enabled  thus  to  look  into  the  interior  of  a  heart  so  consecrated 
to  religion.     The  pride  of  intellect,  if,  indeed,  it  existed  in  any 
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lonsiderable  degree,  here  disappears^  and  the  man  whose  mental 
tiiergy  placed  him  on  a  pinnacle  that  attracted  universal  admir- 
ation, now  sinks  from  even  his  own  view  or  conscious  supe- 
iori^  into  a  willing  nothingness  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
the  greatness  of  true  religion  in  its  humility  thus  appears  as 
ht  surpassing  the  greatness  of  the  mere  mind  of  man  in  its 
very  loftiest  powers  of  reasoning  or  imagination;  and  we  are 
tioght  that  the  crowning  glory  of  the  human  faculties  is  their 
lui^ification. 

In  farther  exemplification  of  these  views,  we  give  one  or  two 
brief  extracts  from  the  '  Sabbath  Exercises' : — 

'  October  25.     The  most  clear  and  satisfying  view  I  can  attain  of  my 

datioiiship  to  God,  is  that  of  my  dependence — its  entireness — its  inti- 

iiacy»  and  the  consequent  sabordination  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

never  have  such  a  feeling  of  closeness  to  him,  as  when  I  reflect  that  I 

hogether  hold  of  his  will,  and  that  as  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 

0  have  I  been  made  and  moulded  by  him  whose  hands  did  fisishion  me 
t  the  first,  and  whose  right  hand  continues  to  uphold  me.  Many  at- 
empts  have  I  made  to  obtain  more  adequate  notions  than  I  possess  of 
!ie  Deity,  but  there  is  none  in  which  I  better  succeed  than  when  I  aim 
fc  an  intense  recognition  of  the  subject  and  filial  relation  in  which  I 
tand  to  bim,  when  simply  rt^garded  as  my  Maker,  it  is  not  on  the 
trengtii  of  any  remote  or  recondite  contemplations  that  I  expect  to 
row  in  fraitfiil  acquaintance  with  him — but  by  the  stepping-stone  of 
ncfa  thoughts  as  might  be  apprehended  by  babes— -but  still  which  neither 
abet  nor  philosophers  will  apprehend  to  any  practical  efiect,  till  the 
Ipirit  brings  them  home.  O  give  me  more  and  more  to  feel,  that  all  I 
lave  and  all  I  am  is  from  Thee,  and  so  as  that  each  gift  and  each  faculty 
oay  be  consecrated  to  thee  back  again/ 

•  November  15.  Let  me  apprehend  the  truths  of  Scripture  simply — 
et  roe  believe  them  surely  ;  and  the  mind,  when  thus  occupied,  will  be 
ightly  set.  I  am  restless  and  dissatified  without  God.  With  him,  and 
a  the  confident  and  conscious  possession  of  his  favour,  I  should  have 
life  and  peace.  O  my  Father,  accomplish  for  me  this  great  translation 
^-a  translation  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel. 

1  fed  assured  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  formal  dedication  of  oneself 
to  God,  to  make  all  we  have  and  are  over  into  his  hands,  in  full  reliance 
on  his  promises,  and  with  the  full  purpose  of  doing  his  will.  O  help  me, 
dioa  Spirit  of  all  grace — help  me  to  disenthral  my  affections  from  the 
cresture,  and  to  fix  them  with  singleness  of  heart  and  singleness  of  eye 
oo  the  things  that  are  above.  Let  me  henceforward  entertain  the  pros- 
pects and  embark  in  the  pursuits  of  an  immortal  creature.  Give  me,  O 
Lord,  a  moral  greatness  comporting  with  this  high  destination.  May 
the  Spirit  of  g\ory  and  of  God  rest  upon  me  ;  and  escaping  the  comip- 
ion  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  may  I  be  made  a  partaker  of  the 
livine  nature,  and  give  all  diligence  to  the  work  of  my  preparation  for 
temity !' 

'November  29.    The  great  achievement  is  to  bring  every  special 
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affection  which  has  the  creature  for  its  ohject,  under  dominion  to  the 
love  of  God-^  itself  a  special  affection.  And  what  an  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  many  cares  and  degrading  anxieties  would  this  hring  in 
its  train !  What  a  nohle  independence  would  that  man  rise  to  who  had 
transferred  his  regard  and  confidence  from  uncertain  riches^  to  that 
living  God  who  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  !  This  is  the  very 
achievement,  O  my  God,  which  I  long  to  realize.  I  would  commit  aU 
to  thy  disposal ;  and  what  an  exemption — what  an  elevation  of  heart 
would  it  confer  upon  me — did  I  disburden  my  spirit  of  all  the  brooding 
imaginations  and  feelings  of  insecurity  which  attend  a  process  of  thought 
on  the  various  possibilities  of  fisulure,  or  the  exposures  of  human  injus- 
tice, or  the  instabilities  of  aU  earthly  possessions !  My  God,  let  me  hold 
directly  on  thyself.* 

With  regard  to  the  ^  Daily  Scripture  Readings/  which  occupy 
the  cliief  part  of  these  yolumes^  we  propose  to  defer  our  remarks 
upon  them  to  a  future  opportunity.  The  present  article  we 
would  have  to  be  understood  as  introductory  to  the  series  of 
posthumous  works  which  are  promised;  and  as  they  appear  in 
complete  portions,  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  introduce  them  to 
our  readers,  with  such  observations  as  they  may  seem  to  demand. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  express  our  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  this  publication,  believing  it  to  be  much  calculated  to  benefit 
those  who  peruse  it.  The  gratification  we  have  already  received, 
even  from  a  cursory  glance  at  its  contents,  induces  us  to  com- 
mend it  to  others  with  our  warmest  recommendation.  We  are 
delighted  to  think  into  how  many  circles  of  society  it  will  pene- 
trate,— which  the  productions  of  other  men^  however  excellent, 
but  with  an  inferior  name,  cannot  be  expected  to  reach, — ^there 
to  exert  a  useful  and  lasting  influence.  May  our  anticipations 
be  largely  realized  ! 
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r*  VIII. — I.  A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  prof  ess- 
ing  the  Jewish  Religion, 

.  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December  16M«  1847, 
am  the  Jewish  Disabilities,  by  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  John  Russell, 
JLondon :  Owen  Richards. 

.  Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  a 
CoamMee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
maimng  Jewish  Disabilities ;  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
SJkursday,  December  16,  1847  ;  together  with  a  Preface,  By  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone.     London  :  John  Murray. 

.  Reply  to  the  Arguments  advanced  against  the  removal  of  the  remain- 
mg  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  By  Francis  Henry  Groldsmid.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray. 

.  The  Progress  of  Jewish  Emancipation  since  18'29. 
.  '  2%e  Times.*     February  %th  and  \2th, 

}  it  inexpressibly  gratifying/  said  the  late  Joha  Foster^  *  on 
I  ground  of  religion^  philanthropy,  and  all  views  of  improve- 
nty  to  observe  the  prominent  characteristic  of  our  times ;  a 
bikiy,  a  tendency  to  alteration,  a  shaking,  and  cracking,  and 
itking  up  of  the  old  condition  of  notions  and  things;  an 
ilodiug  of  the  principle  that  things  are  to  be  maintained 
"mse  they  are  ancient  and  established.'  *  These  words  of 
e  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  commanded  our 
(tantaneous  approval,  and  we  have  frequently  recurred  to 
Bm  as  indicating  a  source  of  joy  specially  open  to  this  age 
d  nation.  Young  England  may  exult  in  mediaeval  times, 
is  one  of  their  freaks,  the  mark  of  an  unsound  judgment,  of 
rtial  knowledge,  and  of  misdirected  sympathy.  It  is  well, 
fhaps,  they  should  do  so,  since  it  prevents  their  exerting  any 
tensive  or  very  powerful  influence.  But  for  this,  the  talents 
some  of  their  number  would  give  greater  currency  to  the 
^t  by  which  their  school  is  infected.  As  it  is,  they  are  stared 
as  pieces  of  *  modern  antiquity ;'  and  the  last  thing  which 
•Urs  to  any  sane  man  is,  to  take  them  as  guides.  For  our- 
^es,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  our  adhesion  to  the  school  of 
Egress.  We  love  to  realize  the  onward  tendency  of  human 
^irs,  and  look  to  the  past  in  vain  for  any  antetype  of  our 
^ires  and  hopes.     Let  us  know  as  much  of  the  past  as  pos- 

•  Foster's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14. 
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Bible.  It  cannot  be  studied  too  closely,  or  its  latent  character- 
istics be  too  nicely  discriminated.  We  love  the  company  of  the 
historian  and  the  antiquary,  at  the  same  time  that  we  guard 
against  the  vicious  and  absurd  prejudices  which  the  studies  of 
the  latter,  especially,  sometimes  engender.  Let  the  past  be 
treated  with  all  becoming  respect,  but  let  the  freedom  of  our 
intellect  and  the  improvable  character  of  human  society,  be 
sacredly  preserved.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  happily  opposed  to 
the  absurdities  involved  in  a  return  to  the  habits  and  dogmas 
of  our  forefathers.  It  was  formerly  stationary,  and  the  teachers 
of  mankind  had  to  struggle  against  it.  It  is  now  on  the  side  of 
progress,  and  our  great  duty  is  to  direct  it  wisely.  This  is  the 
special  feature  of  our  day,  and  it  is  full  of  promise.  Our 
fathers  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  Theirs 
was  the  chilihood  and  youth  of  our  race,  and  ours  is  its  man- 
hood. From  their  experience  we  may  gather  wisdom,  and  thus 
be  helped  to  discharge,  with  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  us.  Arrogance  and  timidity  are 
alike  to  be  avoided.  Self-respect  is  the  virtue  we  should 
cherish,  and  a  diligent  improvement  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  history  of  our  predecessors,  is  the  duty  to  be  discharged. 
Observing  this  happy  medium,  the  past  wUl  become  a  band- 
maid  to  the  present,  and  the  future  be*  a  mirror  reflecting 
whatever  is  wise,  humane,  or  virtuous,  in  former  times. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  regard  with  complacency  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
but  we  are  iu  the  right  road,  and  are  making  progress.  In  th6 
emphatic  language  of  Holy  Writ,  *  We  have  not  attained,  neither 
are  we  already  perfect,'  but  what  has  been  accomplished  is  the 
promise  of  yet  greater  things,  and  the  impulse  under  which  the 
nation  has  been  acting  is  gathering  strength  daily.  The  coarse 
of  our  legislation  for  some  years  past  has  been  exhilirating,  and 
if  occasionally  it  has  paused,  or  has  not  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
was  desired,  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is  cause  of  regret.  We 
are  acting  for  a  nation  composed  of  various  classes,  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  should  therefore  be  content  to 
have  each  change  minutely  examined,  in  order  that  some  good 
earnest  may  be  obtained  of  its  stability.  W^e  have  no  fear  of 
Whigs  or  Tories,  of  aristocracism  or  democracy,  of  popery  or  infi- 
delity. They  will  do  their  work,  each  and  all,  as  so  many 
elements  combining  to  one  result,  and  we  have  confidence 
enough — call  it  faith  or  creduhty,  as  men  please — to  believe 
that  such  result  will  be  friendly  to  the  happiness  of  our  race. 

We    are    now  passing   through  one   of  the    stages    of  our 

islative    improvement,    and    it  is  marvellous   to    note   the 

ity  with  which  we  are  doing  so.     Conceal  it  as  we  majj  the 
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Disabilities'  Bill^  now  before  parliAment,  contemplates  a 
more  marked  and  signal  invasion  of  our  national  prejudices, 
than  any  recent  act  of  the  legislature.  The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts^  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  while  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  our  state- church,  contemplated 
an  admission  into  the  representatire  body  of  classes  bearing  the 
Chriiitiau  name,  and  so  far  identical  in  religious  faith  with  the 
ruling  sect.  The  governing  power  was  yet  nominally  Christian, 
and  m  house  of  refuge  was  thus  provided,  to  which  the  wordy 
advocates  of  'our  protestant  establishment'  readily  betook 
themselves.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  Christianity  of  the 
legulature  is  to  be  abandoned,  at  least,  in  any  such  sense  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  maintained,  and  those  who  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  our  faith,  and  deem  the  Messiah  an  impostor,  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  legislature,  and  to  become  framers  of  our  laws. 
The  Premier,  indeed,  in  submitting  his  measure  to  the  House^ 
contended — and  there  is  truth  in  his  averment — that  'in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  say  that  the  nation  is  a  Christian  nation^ 
thoogh  there  may  be  thirty  thousand  Jews  among  them,  we 
might  say  that  the  parliament  was  a  Christian  parliament, 
although  among  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  might  be  six  members  professing  the 
Jewish  religion.'  We  leave  the  task  of  reply  to  the  opponents 
of  his  lordship's  measure.  As  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  his 
reasoning  is  unanswerable,  but  to  us  it  is  competent  to  remark^ 
that  it  was  an  evasion  of  the  real  point,  a  mere  dexterous  use  of 
inaccurate  phraseology,  in  order  to  turn  the  point  of  an  enemy's 
attack.  As  matter  of  fact,  a  nominal  adherence  to  Christianity 
has  hitherto  been  required  from  our  legislators,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  dispense  with  this  preliminary.  This  may  be  right 
— we  believe  it  to  be  so — but  we  are  not  willing  on  this  account, 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  extent  or  real  character  of  the 
change  which  is  contemplated.  The  provision  to  be  repealed  is 
not  only  vicious  in  principle,  but  is  clearly  inoperative.  It 
affords  no  guarantee  for  that  which  it  professedly  seeks,  and 
has  been  proved  by  experience,  the  best  test  of  theory,  to  be 
delusive.  The  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  dispensed  with  the  better, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  present  measure  as  doing  away  with 
one,  at  least,  of  the  shams  engendered  by  a  state-church. 
And  yet,  though  the  change  contemplated  is  so  radical  and 
sweeping,  and  though  no  political  necessity  is  even  pleaded, 
the  measure  has  the  sanction  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  is 
passing  through  the  legislature  without  a  tithe  of  the  oppo- 
sition offered  to  far  less  liberal  changes.  The  fact  is,  that  men 
feel  themselves  to  be  committed.     The  legislative  machine  is  in 
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a  groove  along  which^  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  propelled. 
Too  much  has  been  done  to  allow  our  senators  to  take  their 
stand  on  the  dogmas  of  an  exploded  bigotry.  The  system  of 
penalties  for  religious  opinion  has  been  broken  in  upon  again 
and  again.  The  public  judgment  has  condemned  it.  Men 
have  learned  to  smile  at  the  follies  by  which  they  were  formerly 
ruled^  and  to  despise  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  with  which  a 
secular  priesthood  has  availed  itself  of  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice and  bigotry  of  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
sinister  ends.  In  what  has  been  done,  a  basis  is  laid  for  the 
accomplishment  of  whatever  remains.  The  general  case  has  been 
nobly  argued,  and  Dissenters,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  alike 
entitled  to  benefit  by  the  verdict  pronounced.  Hence  the  facility 
with  which  the  measure  is  likely  to  pass.  It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  principle  has  been  triumphantly  established  in 
former  cases,  and  nothing  was  needed,  save  a  minister  prepared 
to  introduce  the  measure,  and  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances as  would  keep  the  Upper  House  in  order.  A  marvel- 
lous change  has  taken  place  since  the  Great  Protector — in  this 
as  in  most  other  things  before  his  age — convened  a  conference 
at  Whitehall  in  1655,  with  a  view  of  eflFecting  the  naturalization 
of  the  Jews.  The  combined  opposition  of  divines  and  mer- 
chants overruled  the  generous  policy  of  Cromwell,  and  made 
way  for  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  passages  in  English  history. 
What  he  could  not  effect  was  carried  through  the  two  houses 
by  the  Fclham  administration,  but  awakened  such  a  storm 
throughout  the  nation,  that  the  government,  apprehensive  of  its 
elFect  in  the  general  election  which  was  then  near,  degraded 
itself  by  proposing  on  the  15th  of  November,  1763,  the  re- 
peal of  the  measure.  This  was  the  age  of  rampant  bigotry, 
and  the  peace-offering  was  accepted,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  tendered.  A  brief  review 
of  the  recent  acts  of  the  legislature  will  best  explain  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  question,  and  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of 
the  discussions  which  are  taking  place. 

The  statutes  of  1828  and  1829  which  were  passed  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  Koman  catholics,  awakened 
the  expectation  of  something  being  done  to  remove  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Jews.  Their  exclusion  from  parliament  and 
other  posts  of  influence,  so  far  as  it  was  effected  by  either  of 
these  statutes,  was  evidently  accidental.  The  Declaration  sub* 
stitutcd  by  the  former  act  for  the  sacramental  test,  was  clearly 
not  designed  to  operate  against  them.  It  was  framed  for  the 
parties  whose  relief  was  sought,  and  was  never  viewed  as  a  bar 
to  the  admission  of  other  persons,  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
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lanicipal  posts.  In  practice^  however,  it  so  operated,  and  sim- 
le  justice,  therefore,  required  that  some  measure  of  relief 
tiould  be  promptly  devised. 

The  subject  was  in  consequence  early  submitted  to  the  legis- 
iture,  and  obtained  the  support  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
ay.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  Robert  Grant  moved  for 
»ive  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
ews,  and  the  debate  which  ensued  marked  the  progress  of  the 
ablic  mind.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to 
lie  motion,  and  nearly  one  hundred  members  were  found  to 
sage  themselves  under  his  guidance.  '  Those,'  remarks  Mr. 
loldsmid,  ^  who  had  opposed  to  the  last  the  acts  of  1828  and 
829,  and  who,  when  they  were  passed,  appear  to  have  sup- 
osed  that  disqualifications  on  account  of  religion  were  at  an 
nd,  were  now  delighted  to  find  that  there  were  still  such  dis- 
lUalifications  to  be  fought  for.' 

These  members  were  happily  only  a  minority,  and  on  a  divi- 
ion  the  motion  was  carried  by  115  to  97.  In  the  majority  are 
dond  the  names  of  the  present  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  Man- 
hester,  and  Grafton,  the  present  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  of 
jord  Stanley,  together  with  those  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir  Strat- 
ord  Canning,  and  Sir  W.  Wynn.  The  present  Lord  Ashbur- 
OQ,  then  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  presented  a  petition  in  favor 
f  the  bill,  signed  by  14,000  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  of 
jondon;  but  the  strength  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
rmtion  was  in  the  mean  time  arrayed  against  it,  and  the  second 
eading  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ^28  to  165,  the  names  of  the 
ireaent  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  of  Lord 
Jeorge  Bentinck,  being  in  the  minority.  On  the  I4th  of  the 
dllowing  December,  Lord  Bexley  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Jpper  House  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  these  disabilities,  and 
ignified  his  purpose  of  early  inviting  their  lordships'  attention 
o  the  subject.  This  was  prevented  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Wellington  government,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
MU;  but  on  the  17th  of  April,  1833,  Mr.  Grant  moved  a  reso- 
ition  in  the  Commons  which  was  agreed  to,  without  a  division. 
lie  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  159 
»  62,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  it  was  read  a  third  time  by  a 
till  greater  majority,  the  numbers  being  189  to  52.  A  difier- 
Qt  result,  however,  was  elicited  in  the  Upper  House.  To  the 
rejudices  and  standing  bigotry  of  their  order,  the  Lords  added, 
t  this  time,  a  strong  incUnation  to  thwart  the  views  of  the 
Jommons.  They  were  not  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
pportunity  afforded,  and,  as  if  in  vindication  of  their  here- 
itary  bigotry,  they  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  104  to  54. 
Umongst  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
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tlie  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Lords  Brougham  and  Melbourne, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In 
the  following  year  a  similar  result,  with  a  still  larger  majority 
in  the  Lords,  was  obtained;  and  in  1836  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  carried  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities,  but  was  postponed  in  the  Lords,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  notwithstanding  these  checks,  the 
cause  of  Jewish  emancipation  gained  ground.  Though  excluded 
from  the  legislature  they  were  admitted  to  other  offices  of 
trust.  The  act  of  1835,  which  passed  both  houses  without 
opposition,  removed  some  of  their  civil  disqualifications,  and 
a  subsequent  ^  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  of  the  Jewish  Reli- 
gion Elected  to  Municipal  Offices,'  passed  triumphantly  through 
the  Commons,  and  though  ultimately  lost,  was  carried  on  a 
second  reading  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  force 
of  public  opinion,  however,  was  thus  shown  to  be  in  operation, 
and  promised  speedily  to  become  too  powerful  for  their  lord- 
ships. It  was  a  hopeless  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  nation  had  resolved  the  question,  and  the  more  discerning 
of  the  Conservatives  saw  the  folly  of  persisting  in  their  course. 
The  signs  of  the  times  were  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and 
they  wisely  resolved  to  retire,  with  the  best  possible  grace,  from 
the  position  taken  up  by  their  party.  Hence  the  decision  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whose  superior  judgment,  and  more  liberal 
views,  we  assign  the  honor  of  the  measure  of  1845. 

'  Notwithstanding,'  says  the  author  of  '  Progress  of  Jewish  Emanci- 
pation/ '  this  bill  was  lost  in  a  later  stage*  opinion  had  become  so 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  British  Jews  id 
1845,  that  a  similar  bill  was  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  and 
carried  without  a  division.  Lord  Lvndhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  in- 
troduced  it,  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

'  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  supported  by  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  R. 
Jnglis  and  Mr.  Plumptre.  who  were  assisted  on  the  third  reading  by 
Colonel  Sibthorp.  The  bill  went  through  all  its  stages  by  very  decisive 
majorities,  and  received  the  royal  assent  July  3 1st,  1S45.  Municipal 
offices  of  every  description,  including  that  of  recorder,  were  opened  to 
Englishmen  professing  the  Jewish  religion  by  this  statute,  which  thus 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  fellow- citizens  in  towns,  the  services  which 
had  been  rendered  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  county  magistrates, 
recommended  for  that  honourable  trust  by  the  respective  lords-liea- 
tenant. 

'  Within  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  this 
act,  several  of  the  most  important  corporations  of  the  kingdom,  those 
fur  instance,  of  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Portsmouth,  Sonthamp* 
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toa*  and  other  towns,  have  received  into  their  hodies  members  of  the 
Jewish  futh,  elected  by  the  free  voice  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  among 
whom  they  live,  and  who  are  the  best  judges  of  their  fitness  for  the  trust 
which  is  reposed  in  them ;  while  the  citizens  of  London,  in  confirmation 
of  their  votes  at  the  late  election,  and  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for 
bis  character  and  public  conduct,  conferred  the  first  aldermanic  gown 
that  fell  vacant  on  Mr.  David  Salomons,  who  had  already  filled  the 
office  of  sherifl*  of  London,  as  well  as  that  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Kent/— pp.  9,  10. 

One  only  measure  was  now  needed  to  complete  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  Jews.     They  were  entrusted  with  the 
franchise,  and  were  competent  to  aU  corporate  offices  and  county 
magistracies.    To  concede  so  much,  and  yet  to  close  the  door  of 
St.  Stephen's,  would  be  to  forfeit  all  credit  for  consistency^  and  to 
deprive  our  legislation  of  every  attribute  which  could  insure  re- 
spect and  confidence.     It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
work  would  be  carried  out.     The  Jews  themselves  looked  for 
it.     Thoughtful  men  of  all  classes  felt  that  it  was  incumbent, 
and  the  more  active  were  prepared  to  lend  their  influence  to 
statesmen  of  any  party  by  whom  it  might  be  proposed.     The 
recent  course  of  events  has  precipitated  the  measure.    As  is  well 
known,  Baron  Rothschild  was  returned  by  the  city  of  London, 
at  the  late  general  election.     The  largest  and  most  important 
comitiercial  city  has  thus  distinctly  marked  its  judgment,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  has  in  consequence  submittea  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  bill,  for  the  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  prevent 
the   representative   of  the   metropolis   from   taking   his   place 
amongst  our  senators.    We  rejoice  in  this  step  and  in  the  event 
which  has  given  occasion  to  it.     Had  no  such  election  taken 
place,  his  lordship  would  have  been  equally  committed  to  the 
principle  of  his  measure ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  multiplicity 
of  his  occupations  and  the  perplexities  which  assail  him,  would 
have  prevented  his  giving  immediate  attention  to  the  matter. 
As  it  is,  the  subject  presses.    It  cannot  be  deferred.    It  assumes 
a  practical  shape,  and  is  linked  with  other  constitutional  ques- 
tions, which  assure  it  against  indiflerence.    The  electors  of  Lon- 
don have  deputed  a  son  of  Israel  to  represent  them  in  the 
British  senate ;    aiid  if  any  power  be  found  to  gainsay  their 
wishes,  it  will  be  for  Englishmen  to  determine  which  shall  pre- 
vail— the  free  choice  of  the  people,  or  the  intolerance  of  an 
oligarchy  ?     We  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  neither  are  we  very 
solicitous  about  the  immediate  course  their  lordships  may  pur- 
sue.    If  wiso,  they  will  pass  the  bill  which  the  Commons  send 
up ;  but  if  tliey  do  otherwise,  the  hour  of  submission  will  only 
be  deferred,  and  in  the  meantime  the  popular  voice  will  gather 
volume  and  strength.     Let  them  choose  which  alternative  they 
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please,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  rational  liberty  will  be  ad- 
vanced. 

The  title  of  the  Jew  to  an  equal  participation  with  othei's  in 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  appears  to  us  so  obvious,  that 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  arguing  it  at  length.  It  flows  so 
necessarily  from  our  most  cherished  convictions,  is  so  direct  and 
inevitable  an  inference  from  premises  which  we  admit,  and  on 
which  we  are  now  happily  accustomed  to  reason  as  admitted 
data,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  for  arguments  more  obvious  than  the 
tiling  itself.  There  are,  however,  those  who  think  otherwise, 
and  we  must  pay  some  respect  to  their  reasonings,  though  we  owe 
none  to  their  judgment.  Their  position  is  instructive,  and  half 
awakens  our  compassion.  '  They  cannot  yet  bear,*  as  Mr. 
Ooldsmid  remarks,  ^  to  part  calmly  with  the  last  disability  of 
any  importance  which  they  find  in  the  statute-book.  They  ac- 
cumulate on  this  one  law  the  affection  which  they  formerly 
divided  among  a  goodly  family  of  venal  and  disabling  enact- 
ments. Like  Niobe  in  the  fable,  when  she  begs  the  life  of  the 
last  of  her  children,  they  make  one  sad  remonstrance  more  be- 
fore their  regret  shall  grow  for  ever  dumb : — 

* '  Spare  yet  the  least,  she  cried  (the  rest  is  past). 
Of  all  I  loved,  oh !  spare  the  least  and  last ! ' ' 

Their  pleadings  resolve  themselves  into  two  counts :  the  Jews 
arc  a  separate  people,  not  competent  to  the  duties,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  rights,  of  British  subjects ;  and  their  admis- 
sion to  the  legislature  would  be  destructive  of  the  Christian 
character  of  our  constitution,  and  a  mark  therefore  of  national 
infidelity.  Such  are  the  arguments  advanced,  and  should  any 
of  our  readers  be  incredulous  on  this  point,  we  refer  them  to  the 
debates  of  parliament,  and  to  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
and  of  Lord  Ashley  in  particular.  To  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions a  triumphant  reply  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Groldsmid  in  his 
calm,  intelligent,  and  able  pamphlet.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  merits 
the  labor  he  has  expended  on  it.  Proceeding  on  an  assumption, 
which  no  reasoning  can  justify,  it  confounds  human  and  doubt- 
ful interpretation  with  the  purposes  of  the  Deity,  and  arrogates 
a  knowledge  of  the  future  which  has  been  designedly  withheld 
from  the  human  mind.  We  protest,  as  in  duty  bound,  against 
any  interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  being  adduced,  as  a 
rule  of  present  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  precarious  or  un- 
certain. The  follies  and  the  crimes  of  past  ages  have  frequently 
been  defended  on  this  ground.  The  worst  acts  of  intolerance 
have  thus  been  vindicated.  Worldly  priests  and  unprincipled 
statesmen  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  plea;  and  we 
should  have  no  hope  of  the  future,  should  abandon  ourselves  to 
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Utter  despair^  if  it  were  permitted  our  rulers  further  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  designs  of  omnipotence  are  known  only  to 
God.  Glimpses  of  the  future  may  be  conceded^  to  animate  our 
hopes  and  inspire  our  labors,  but  are  never  designed  to  super- 
sede the  rules  of  present  conduct.  These  are  found  in  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  rectitude,  and  are  of  paramount  and  daily  obli- 
gation. To  abandon  such  for  the  sake  of  any  prophetic 
interpretation,  is  to  substitute  a  chimera  for  a  reality,  to  leave  the 
solid  ground  of  truth  and  duty,  for  a  region  on  which  imagination 
has  been  proverbially  accustomed  to  disport.  But  allowing  all 
that  is  contended  for  respecting  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
Jews,  still  we  contend  that  no  disqualification  for  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  is  proved  against  them.  They  are  natives  of 
our  soil,  bear  in  common  with  others  the  burdens  of  the  state, 
and  are  equally  interested  in  its  wise  and  righteous  administra- 
tion. 'The  Jew,'  said  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  his  admirable  speech 
on  the  second  reading,  'is  a  subject  natural-born,  and  I  contend 
that  he  has  a  right  to  all  civil  honours,  that  he  has  '  a  capacity 
or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatever,'  unless  you  show  a  reason  to 
the  contrary — a  reason  not  founded  upon  a  mere  religious  error, 
but  upon  some  political  disqualification.'  The  charities  of  life 
exist  and  flourish  in  their  breasts.  They  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  English  in  their  attachments  and  sympathies;  or,  if 
any  deduction  be  admitted,  it  is  attributable  solely  to  our  un- 
righteous and  cruel  legislation.  We  have  closed  against  them 
the  door  of  the  constitution,  have  treated  them  as  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race,  and  are  therefore  in  no  condition  to  urge 
against  them  a  want  of  patriotism.  The  marvel  is  that  they 
should  be  what  they  are,  considering  the  treatment  they  have 
received.  Their  ultimate  restoration  to  Judaea,  supposing  such 
to  be  the  design  of  the  Deity,  is  no  disqualification  for  the  present 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They  live  and  grow  up 
amongst  us,  interested  like  ourselves  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  our 
native  land,  and  are  equally  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  appreciate  the  honours  which  are  open  to  others.  The  great 
changes  which  may  await  them  are  no  further  disqualification 
than  those  which  pertain  to  ourselves;  and  it  is  shepr folly,  the 
merest  drivelling  of  an  effete  bigotry,  to  adduce  them  for  such  a 
purpose.  To  all  practical  intents  they  are  British  subjects,  and 
we  claim  for  them  an  equal  share  in  British  rights.  To  meet 
our  claim  by  referring  to  some  future  destination,  is  to  insult 
our  reason,  to  belie  experience,  and  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a 
knowledge  and  an  authority  equally  opposed  to  our  limited  facul- 
ties and  to  the  spirit  of  our  holy  faith. 

Happily,  we  are  not  left  without  the  light  of  experience,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  our  senators  subjected  their  theories  to  its  test. 
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Other  nations  have  gone  before  us  in  this  matter.  They  have 
taken  the  initiative,  have  preceded  us  in  the  work  of  justice^and 
are  now  astonished  at  our  tardy  and  reluctant  imitation  of  their 
example.  It  is  not  to  the  honor  of  England  that  she  should 
have  been  outstript  in  such  a  career.  Our  achievements  in  other 
quarters  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  otherwise^  but  the  com- 
bined influence  of  clerical  and  aristocratic  classes  have  in  this 
case  overborne  our  more  generous  impulses^  and  deferred  till 
the  present  hour,  the  consistent  application  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty.  In  many  cases  we  have  set  an  honorable 
example  to  Europe,  but  in  this  we  have  been  content  to  lay 
ignobly  behind  other  states.  Even  the  Moors  of  Spain  teach 
us  wisdom  on  this  point,  while  the  North  American  States^ 
France,  Holland,  and  even  some  of  our  own  colonial  dependen- 
cies, have  preceded  us  in  the  work  of  justice  and  mercy: — 

'  When  the  Moorish  dynasty/  says  Mr.  Goldsmid, '  was  established  in 
Spain,  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  that  cooDtry,  and  who  had 
previously  been  reduced  to  that  state  of  degradation,  in  which  they  have 
usually  been  found  in  Christian  £urope,  were  admitted  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Moors  themselves.  Would  you  know  the  consequence  ? 
Ask  those  who  desire  to  represent  the  Jews  as  necessarily  unfit  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  native  land :  and  you  will  be  told  that  such  a 
measure,  though  it  might  nominaily  alter  the  situation  of  the  Hebrews, 
must  have  left  them  practically  in  their  ordinary  condition*  strangers  for 
the  most  part  to  elevating  pursuits,  and  entirely  strangers  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  Ask  History,  and  she  will  tell  you,  that  the  Jews  of  Spain 
employed  their  talents  equally  with  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  advantage 
of  their  country,  that  they  rose  to  high  stations  in  its  camps  and  coun- 
cils, that  more  than  one  sovereign  chose  ministers  from  among  them, 
and  that  they  might  at  the  same  time  boast  of  names  illustrious  for  ac- 
quirements in  letters  and  philosophy.  My  readers  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
reminded  without  pity  and  regret,  that  after  the  restoration  of  Christian 
kings  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  (although  some  of  these  king^  were 
themselves  ably  and  faithfully  served  by  their  Jewish  subjects),  the  lut 
of  a  body  of  men  thus  worthy  of  protection,  was  gradually  changed  firom 
religious  liberty  to  thraldom,  and  from  thraldom  to  exile. 

'  After  noticing  the  exception  which  I  have  just  described,  to  the  rule 
of  persecution,  we  pass  through  an  interval  of  six  centuries,  and  cross 
the  Atlantic,  before  we  again  find  a  place  and  a  period  in  which  political 
rights  have  been  conceded  to  the  Jews.  But  whether  in  Spain  or  in 
North  America,  in  the  twelfth  or  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no 
cause  to  doubt  that  freedom  of  conscience  would  be  hailed  as  a  blessing 
by  those  who  had  been  before  deprived  of  it,  and  that  Hebrews,  like 
other  men,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  confers. 
That  this  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  supposed  not  to  equal  in  numbers  one-third  of  those  of  Great 
Britain,  is  shown  by  the  many  instances  where  they  have  embraced  the 
occupations,  and  have  been  thought  deserving  of  the  trusts,  opened  to 
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them  by  the  removal  of  disablmg  laws.  In  that  cotmtry,  Jews  have 
been  members  of  congress  and  of  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states* 
magistrates  and  law-officers  employed  by  the  government,  leading  mem- 
bers of  corporations,  principal  magistrates  of  cities,  and  in  numerous 
cases  have  held  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  fact  they  have 
been  treated,  and  they  have  acted,  as  citizens  enjoying  and  deserving 
crery  privilege  that  the  state  could  confer.' — pp.  28-— 30. 

In  Holland,  where  the  Jews  are  numerous^  they  are  found  in 
every  profession^  and  occupy^  in  common  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects^ all  corporate,  magisterial^  and  political  posts.  As  soldiers 
th^  are  equally  courageous^  as  lawyers  equally  learned,  as 
magistrates  equally  incorrupt,  and  as  statesmen  equally  patriotic 
and  high-minded  as  any  others. 

The  same  facts  have  been  elicited  in  France.  This  was 
broadly  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his 
address  to  the  Chamber  in  December,  1830.  '  Since  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly/  said  the  French  minister  on  that  occasion, 
'has  placed  the  Israelites  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
citizens,  they  have  partaken  of  our  glory  and  our  misfortunes ; 
their  blood  has  flowed  on  the  same  fields  of  battle  as  ours ;  their 
children  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  schools  as  those  of 
their  Christian  brethren ;  they  have  imbibed  the  same  princi- 

Sles,  adopted  the  same  habits,  and  become  most  deserving  mem- 
ers  of  the  state.'  Amongst  our  colonies,  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
have  conceded  to  the  Jews  a  full  share,  with  other  subjects,  of  po- 
litical rights ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Christian  people 
of  England,  that  when  the  lives  of  our  missionaries  were  fiercely 
assailed  during  the  J  amaica  insurrection  of  1832,  the  most  prompt 
and  efifectual  aid  was  rendered  them  by  members  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  When  men  bearing  the  Christian  name  thirsted  for 
their  blood,  the  professors  of  another  faith,  whom  bigotry  brands 
as  aliens  alike  from  our  Constitution  and  our  sympathies,  gene- 
rously proffered  them  the  refuge  of  a  home.  May  the  God  of 
Abraham  remember  this  service  in  the  day  of  final  account !  The 
member  for  Oxford,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wood,  in  his  admirable  speech 
in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  put  the  incon- 
sistency of  British  legislation  in  a  strong  and  palpable  light. 
We  concur  in  his  reasoning.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  We 
must  advance  or  recede,  must  complete  our  work,  or  undo  what 
has  been  already  effected. 

•  The  first  Christian  principle,  said  the  honourable  member,  was  to  do 
to  every  man  as  they  would  be  done  by ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was  a  Christian  principle  to  say  to  any  men,  '  You  may  come  to  this 
country  in  any  numbers  you  please ;  you  may  bring  your  wives  and 
children;    you  may  marry  with   our  Christian  daughters;    you  may 

VOL.   XXIII.  c  c 
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ti««ir  MT^i'Jtt  soiC  'jf  iJusir  ircaJti  «&  ii7  u  ixist  c^Ud.  iizid  res  dear  t: 


tut  LiiiZi^  p!?'j;/jt  b«;AC  cjx;t  maij  cidaseziisxti  to  liie  Jm  to  seCjc  in 
tiui!  ti'juxtrr,  ^ZJt  iztKh  Vmz  tbsm  tLat  tLej  vtre  unfit  to  be  regarded  ibi 


'but  tbe  iftCOLd  olijectioD  to  wLicL  we  hare  ^Tcrtod  was  the 
nuaJDvtay  uid  cij3«::f  reJiamce  of  tLe  opponeDts  of  the  measure. 
Sir  H/>beTt  IuitjIs  Lo^^  A^Lkr,  and  other  memben  of  the  Oppo- 
ntjorj^  tir^ed  tLi^  objection  &&  fuDd^meutJil,  and  vere  erideDiIj 
siDoere  in  doiu^  v>.     We  respect  their  integritTy  and  can  honor 
the  fearje^^ue^ft  «ith  vh:ch  ther  avowed  an  nnpopular  opinion. 
An  hoijei^t  opponent  i:»  ir^finitelj  preferable^  in  oor  judgment ,  to 
an  sJlv  vLvve  supjxjrt  ariM:^  from  in  difference^  or  whose  advo- 
CV.7    }jf:\rsir%    a  reckle^ne&s    of  principle,  or  the  absence  of 
deep  and  fetron^  conriction.      But  the  case  is  Toy  different, 
whc'n  we  are  asked  to  admit  their  reasoning,  and  to  place  oor- 
selves  under  their  ^dance.     This  we  are  compelled  to  decline. 
We  have  no  alternative;    fidelity  to  truth  demands  it.      The 
same  prindple  which  leads  ns  to  appreciate  the  honesty  of  their 
\}T'/('j'AuTi:,  conift rains  u«i  to  oppose  their  advocacy.     We  admit 
their  \uU:yrniy  m  men,  while  we  reject  their  dogmas  as  spnrions, 
and  denounce  their  theor\'  as  nnju&t  and  intolerant.     In  the 
ircHfrnt  cai^;  wc  have  more  than  ordinary  reason  for  doing  so. 
Ve  cannot  forget  the  past;  its  records  are  before  us,  and  their 
lehHons  are  numerous  and  weij^htv.     We  should  have  lived  to 
little  purfiOMC,  have  gathered  little  from  what  our  fathers  have 
told  ijn,  and  our  own  ears  have  heard,  if  we  did  not  regard  with 
diHtruHt  the  reasonings  of  the  Opposition.     The  family  likeness 
of  their  objections  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
servers.     I'hey    arc     evidently    old     arguments    reproduced. 
Varying  slightly  in  form,  they  are  identical  with  those  which 
wc^e  urged  in  1828,  1829,  and  on  every  subsequent  occasion, 
when   an   inroad   has    been    proposed   on   the  intolerant  and 
fiersecuting  code  of  a  former  age.     In  the  debates  of  1828  the 
ex(;lusivcncsH  of  an  episcopal  establishment  was  the  rallying 
point,   and  since  then  '  our  protestant  church'  has  been  the 
war  cry  of  militant  ecclesiastics.    The  church  was  formerly  in 
danger,  and  Christianity  is  now  imperilled.  The  same  arguments 
Mtantially  have  been  used  throughout,  and  as  experience  has 
rmed  the  decisions  of  a  sound  logic  in  the  one  case,  to  we 
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doubt  not  it  will  be  equally  triumphant  in  the  other.  The 
groundlessness  of  the  apprehension  expressed  was  ably  exposed 
by  Mr.  Horsman  in  the  following  passage^  which  we  cannot 
quote  without  recording  our  sense  of  the  admirable  and  en- 
lightened sentiments  which  pervaded  his  speech  : — 

'  The  old  cry  of  '  the  church  in  danger'  was  abandoned,  and  this  new 
cry  of  •  Christianity  in  danger'  was  substituted  in  its  place.     What  was 
this  danger  to  Christianity  that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  appre- 
hended ?     A  vague,  mysterious,  and  unmentionable  alarm  pervaded  the 
speeches  of  the  honourable  opponents  of  this  bill ;  but  an3rthing  tangible 
in  the  shape  of  danger  to  Christianity  he  had  been  unable  to  lay  his  hand 
upon.     Would  the  passing  of  the  bill  make  one  Christian  the  less,  or 
one  Jew  the  more,  in  this  country  ?     Would  the  Christian  portion  of  the 
commmaity  become  less  firm  in  their  religious  faith,  or  would  the  Jews 
be  more  established  in  theirs  ?     It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bill 
did  not  give  the  Jews  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  it  only  gave  to 
Christians  the  right  to  elect  them.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  placed  their  objections  not  upon  policy,  but  upon  fear. 
He  admitted  that  the  Jews  must  feel  that  they  had  most  generous  oppo- 
nents in  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  and  that  those  who  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  bill  were  acting  from  conscientious  convictions 
and  not  from  any  other  feelings.    For  himself,  he  felt  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  fear  for  Christianity,  as  the  result  of  this  bill,  was  more 
degrading  and  insulting  to  Christianity  than  the  invasion  of  a  whole  tribe 
of  Hebrews.  .   •    .     The  founders  of  Christianity  did  not  so  estimate  its 
power ;  such  was  not  the  weak  faith  of  those  few  humble  men  who  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  encountered  persecution,  braved  every 
danger,  and  the  rack,  and  taught  the  faith  which  had  overspread  the 
world.     If  Christianity  had  prevailed  over  principalities  and  powers. 
how  was  it  that  now,  when  she  was  triumphant,  her  disciples  should 
admowledge  these  fears,  and  that  they  should  raise  these  cries  of  weak- 
ness ?    In  the  hour  of  her  obscurity  she  had  been  fearless,  and  advanced 
unshaken  to  martyrdom,  why  should  she  be  painted  now  as  a  tottering 
and  trembling  tyrant  ?     Why  did  her  champions  never  enter  upon  a 
contest  without  anticipating  defeat  ?     There  were  thousands  who  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  the  honourable  baronet  near  him  (Sir  R.  Inglis), 
who  had  been  taught  to  venerate  and  bless  his  name,  and  members  of 
that  house  knew  and  admired  the  union  of  so  much  intense  ardour  with 
so  much  Christian  meekness — the  spirit  that  knew  no  fear,  and  the 
heart  that  knew  no  gall.     If  there  were  a  danger  that  the  days  of  per- 
secution should  return,  he  believed  that  the  honourable  baronet  would 
be  foremost  to  attest  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  martyrdom  the  sincerity  of 
his  political  and  religious  faith.     Yet  a  great  part  of  the  honourable 
baronet's  political  life  had  been  passed  in  proclaiming  the  weakness  of 
his  own  religion,  and  its  possible  and  probable  downfall.     On  every 
pohtical  occasion  the  panic  cry  regarding  religion  had  been  raised  by 
the  honourable  baronet  and  his  party.     When  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed,  according  to  their  apprehensions,  the  established 
diorch  had  received  its  deathblow.     When  the  Roman  catholics  were 

c  c  2 
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emancipated,  they  were  told  that  the  sun  of  protestantism  was  set  for 
ever ;  and  now  it  was  said,  that  if  they  allowed  one  Jew  to  walk  up  the 
house  to  that  table,  and  to  take  the  oath,  the  faith  of  655  Christians 
was  to  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  off  to  Jerusalem,  or  Jericho.  If  the 
house  were  to  judge  by  the  language  rather  than  by  the  lives  of  this 
party,  they  would  seem  to  gird  themselves  for  the  battle  rather  in  fear 
than  in  faith.' 

We  admits  indeed^  that  it  is  only  a  prima  facie  case  which  is 
thus  made  out.  The  witnesses  come  into  court  under  suspi- 
cion, but  not  absolutely  discredited.  They  are  entitled  to  be 
heard^  but  cannot  claim  to  be  listened  to  with  any  presumption 
in  their  favor.  It  is  just  possible  that  an  exception  may  be 
proved,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  weigh  their  evidence 
impartially^  and  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  particular  case 
without  the  admixture  of  foreign  considerations.  Just  so  much 
is  demanded  at  our  hands^  and  we  will  endeavour  to  yield  it  in 
all  fairness.  Let  us  then  examine  the  specific  form  which  the 
objection  takes  in  the  present  case.  It  is  alleged  that  Chris- 
tianity is  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
that  to  admit  Jews  to  the  legislature  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  this  fact ;  that  the  nation  is  in  consequence  a  Christian 
nation,  and  that  the  ministerial  measure  will  destroy  its  reli- 
gious character,  opening  the  door  for  the  admission  of  Maho- 
metans, Parsees,  and  all  others,  whether  infidels,  or  idolators. 
The  form  taken  by  this  objection  is  very  various,  but  the  above 
fairly  represents,  as  we  believe,  its  essential  feature.  Now  it  is 
obvious  in  the  first  place  to  reply,  that  if  Christianity  is,  in 
the  sense  contended  for,  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  right  and  befit- 
ting. We  might  be  entitled  to  urge — nay,  we  should  most 
undoubtedly  do  so — that  the  fact  itself  called  for  remedy,  that 
it  was  a  grievous  wrong  which  required  to  be  redressed,  that  it 
sprung  out  of  the  ignorance  of  a  half  civilized  age,  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  had  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  social  miseries  and  of  religious  hj^pocrisy.  As 
the  parties  advancing  the  argument  are  specially  moved  by  its 
religious  bearings,  wc  should  be  entitled  to  urge  that  no  such 
connexion  with  things  secular  was  known  to  Christianity  in  her 
best  and  purest  days ;  that  her  divine  author  did  not  place  her 
in  any  such  relationship,  but  that  it  had  arisen  at  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances,  which  involved  it  in  the  greatest  possible 
suspicion.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  simple,  or  less  open 
to  mistrust,  than  Christianity,  as  she  came  from  the  hands  of 
her  founder.  Benign  in  her  aspect,  unworldly  in  her  means, 
making  her  appeal  to  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  she  moved 
amidst  the  children  of  men  as  an  element  of  supernal  good. 
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9qnally  remote  firom  the  policy  of  rulers  and  the  turbcQeiice  of 
nobs.  It  was  not  until  her  nature  had  been  corrupted^  or 
■ather — for  she  herself  is  unchangeable — until  her  professors 
lad  been  secularized  by  the  marvellous  triumphs  won  in  her 
>etter  days^  that  she  was  fitted  for  the  purpose^  or  was  received 
nto  the  embrace  of  the  secular  power.  In  our  own  case^  the 
lasumed  incorporation  of  Christianity  took  place  in  a  time  of 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  Our  Saxon  forefathers 
vere  rude  and  barbarous^  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  asleep^ 
literature  was  unknown^  religion  was  a  mere  thing  of  forms^ 
ind  an  ambitious  clergy  sought  to  possess  themselves  of  un- 
limited power.  So  far>  therefore^  from  regarding  this  fact  as  a 
test  by  which  the  propriety  of  legislative  measures  may  be 
determined^  we  protest  against  it  as  vicious  in  itself,  without 
iGfipture  warrant,  and  pregnant  with  a  thousand  social  wrongs. 
But  we  deny  the  soundness  of  the  position  assumed.  In  no 
mch  sense  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  others  allege,  is  Christianity 
[Murt  of  the  British  constitution.  Mr.  Qoldsmid^s  reasoning  is 
Bonclusive  on  this  point,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
DOT  readers.     He  says : — 

'  Bat  those  who  employ  as  arguments  against  the  removal  of  the  re- 
naimng  disabilities  of  the  Jews  the  ambiguous  propositions  that  the 
»nsdtation  has  an  ancient  Christian  character^  and  that  Christianity  is 
lart  of  the  law,  must.  I  presume,  understand  these  assertions  as  imply- 
Dg  that  there  exists  some  ancient  constitutional  principle,  which  declares 
hat  all  Christians  ought  to  enjoy' privileges  and  favour,  from  which  all  who 
ire  not  Christians  should  be  excluded.  For  in  no  other  sense  than  this 
vould  those  assertions  furnish  the  shadow  of  an  argument  against  the 
neasnre  proposed. 

'  Now  if  there  were  indeed  any  such  constitutional  principle,  it  would 
lot  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  ought  to  be  retained. 

'  But  in  truth,  it  is  easy  of  proof  that  no  such  ancient  constitutional 
irinciple  exists ;  it  is  easy  of  proof  that  the  only  Christianity  forming 
>art  of  or  recognized  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  England,  has  been 
he  established  religion  for  the  time  being,  the  Christianity  of  Rome 
)efore  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the  Anglican  church  since. 

•  The  writ  for  burning  a  heretic  is  found  among  the  oldest  forms  of 
English  legal  proceedings,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  imme- 
norial  usage  or  '  common  law  '  of  the  land. 

*  And  a  heretic  is  defined  by  Lyndewode,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
lothorities  on  this  subject,  as  being,  not  a  Jew  or  an  infidel,  but  *  he 
vho  doubts  concerning  the  catholic  faith,  or  who  neglects  to  observe 
hose  things  which  the  Roman  church  has  determined  or  decreed  to 
ibserve.' 

'  It  was  therefore  in  those  remote  times  a  constitutional  principle  that 
!very  Christian  who  might  display  any  want  of  close  adherence  to  the 
eneta  of  the  Roman  church  was  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.'— 
.p.  41—43. 
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Lord  Kusseirs  reasoning  is  precisely  to  the  same  effect.  The 
theory  under  which  the  existing  law  was  adopted^  he  tells  xi», 
was^ '  not  that  the  legislature  should  be  open  to  all  classes  of 
Christians^  but  that  every  member  of  it  should  belong  to  the 
church,  which  was  then  universal,  the  Roman  catholic  church ;' 
and  he  subsequently  adds,  that  the  common  law  of  England 
'  was  not  framed  in  favor  of  Christianity,  but  for  the  protection 
of  what  was  then  the  established  church  of  the  realm.'  The 
argument,  then,  so  understood — and  in  this  sense  only  has  it 
the  semblance  of  truth — is  manifestly  repugnant  to  our  deepest 
convictions,  and  has  already  been  repudiated  by  the  legislature. 
If  by  Christianity  be  meant  the  established  church,  then  the 
argument  was  more  valid  against  the  measures  of  Edward  vi. 
and  of  Elizabeth,  than  against  any  subsequent  legislation,  and 
the  Romanists  of  that  period  might  rightly  have  taken  their  stand 
upon  it  in  opposing  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  other 
reforming  measures  of  that  age.  But  if,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  concede  that  the  Christianity  spoken  of  is  the 
protestant  church  of  these  realms,  then  it  follows  that  the  direct 
and  primary  bearing  of  the  argument  in  question  was  against 
the  Acts  of  1828  and  1829,  and  that  it  is  only  applicable  in  a 
secondary  and  indirect  manner  to  the  bill  now  before  parlia* 
ment.  The  admission  of  Dissenters  and  Catholics  to  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  such  case  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  nay,  the 
very  one  against  wliich  the  whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  the  con- 
stitution protested.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  view  then  taken 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  others.  Their  argument  was  narrowed 
to  this  point,  and  they  insisted  on  it  with  all  the  pertinacity 
which  distinguishes  their  present  course.  Happily,  however, 
they  failed  to  produce  conviction,  and  it  need  not  therefore 
awaken  surprise  if,  in  its  revived  form  and  less  direct  appli- 
cation, their  argument  meet  with  a  similar  rejection  now. 
We  appeal  to  the  past  deeds  of  the  legislature  in  disproof  of 
the  reasonings  pursued,  and  triumphantly  affirm,  that  before 
the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  can  be  rejected  on  this  ground, 
the  statutes  of  1828  and  1829  must  be  repealed.  Let  us  at 
any  rate  have  some  consistency  in  our  legislation,  or  the  na- 
tions will  regard  us  with  derision,  as  a  people  controlled  by 
fear,  but  uninfluenced  by  righteousness  and  truth. 

Having  thus  replied  to  the  objection  advanced,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  possesses  a  semblance  of  application  to  the 
present  case,  we  proceed  to  remark  that  the  argument  itself  is 
grossly  misunderstood.  High  authorities  have  undoubtedly 
affirmed  '  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,^  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.     The  real   question  to  be  determined  ie. 
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what  that  sense  is?  The  phraseology  employed  is  obTiousIy 
•nsoeptible  of  varions  significations — at  least  the  orators  of  dif- 
ferent parties  put  on  it  interpretations  accordant  with  their 
respective  theories.  An  attentive  reader  of  the  speeches  recently 
delivered  from  the  opposition  benches,  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  loose  and  vague  manner  in  which  the  terms  in  question 
are  employed.  Nothing  is  easier  than  such  an  oratorial  arti- 
fice^  buty  on  the  other  hand^  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory. 
The  first  impression  on  an  unreflecting  audience  is  favorable 
to  the  speaker,  but  immediately  that  thought  is  exercised  on  the 
vords  employed,  the  illusion  is  broken,  and  a  mere  piece  of 
trickery  is  found  to  have  been  practised.  The  phrase  is  just 
now  the  rallying  point  of  a  party,  as  ^  the  church  in  danger  * 
and  '  no  popery '  were  formerly.  Its  whole  relevancy  and  force, 
however,  is  derived  firom  its  vagueness,  for  the  moment  its 
terms  are  analized  they  are  found  to  involve  no  such  sentiment 
as  is  contended  for.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Goldsmid 
agree  on  this  point,  and  their  interpretation  is  manifestly  the 
only  sound  and  tenable  one : — 

'  It  is  said/  remarks  the  former,  '  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
tiielaw  of  the  land.  I  have  always  understood  the  meaning  of  that  state- 
ment to  be,  as  I  have  heard  it  interpreted  by  several  learned  persons,  that 
any  writings  reviling  and  blaspheming  the  Cnristian  religion,  the  Scriptures 
being  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  are  illegal,  and  those  who  so  revile  and 
bkspheme  may  be  punished.  But  I  never  understood  it  to  mean  any- 
tliiiig  beyond  that ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  new  interpretation 
of  that  doctrine  to  assert  that,  because  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  every  person  is  required,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  to 
make  that  declaration  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.' ' — p.  23. 

We  are  not  now  arguing  whether  the  principle  thus  limited  is 
right,  but  are  concerned  about  the  question  of  fact  only.  On 
the  former  point,  however,  we  have  no  doubt.  Christianity  asks 
no  such  service  at  the  hands  of  the  secular  power.  She  is  com- 
petent to  defend  herself  from  the  jests  and  ribaldry  of  the  blas- 
phemer, as  well  as  from  the  calmer  and  more  respectful  pleading 
of  the  deist,  and  her  interests  have  only  been  injured  when  her 
claims  have  been  argued  in  courts  of  law.  The  prosecution  of 
blasphemy  is  no  more  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  or  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  is  the  punishment  of  heresy  under  any  of  its  various 
forms.  But  apart  from  this,  the  maxim  now  referred  to,  thus 
understood,  in  its  legitimate  and  only  intelligible  sense,  is  clearly 
beside  the  present  case.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  question  on  which  the  legislature  has  now  to  adjudicate,  and 
*can  certainly,^  as  Mr.  Goldsmid  argues,  'afford  no  reason 
against  any  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  the  Jews,  who,  notwith- 
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standing  the  calumnies  to  the  contrary  cast  upon  them  by  some 
scurrilous  writers,  are  admitted  by  all  who  really  know  them  to 
be  remarkable  for  their  scnipulous  abstinence  from  any  mark  of 
disrespect  to  the  creeds  of  other  men/ 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objection  founded  on  an  alleged 
constitutional  maxim,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  change  contemplated,  and  the  eflfect  it  will  have 
on  the  religious  complexion  of  our  legislature  and  country.  And 
here  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  the  present  condition  of 
the  Jews.  There  is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point,  and 
we  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  availing  ourselves  of  the  authority 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  than  to  make  any  statement  of  our  own.  So 
much  has  already  been  done,  so  near  an  approach  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  desires  has  been  eflfected,  as  to  throw  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  the  fears  which  arc  now  expressed.  The  language 
of  the  honorable  baronet  will  set  this  point  in  the  strongest 
light  :— 

*  I  apprehend/  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  '  even  at  the  point  at  which 
we  stand  in  this  debate,  and  after  all  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  that  the  real  position  of  the  Jew  is  not  yet  quite  un- 
derstood. It  is  said  that  a  Jew  is  entitled  to  all  municipal  offices,  and 
that  a  Jew  may  be  sheriff.  The  Jew,  in  two  recent  instances,  one  oc- 
curring under  the  present  and  one  under  the  late  government,  has  been 
admitted  to  high  distinctions;  two  Jewish  gentlemen.  Sir  Moses  de 
Montefiore  and  Mr.  De  Rothschild,  have  been  created  baronets.  And  I 
further  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  Jew  is  eligible  to  any  executive 
office  to  which  the  crown  may  appoint  him,  no  matter  how  important 
may  be  the  duties  attached  to  that  office,  unless  he  be  precluded  by  the 
oath  which  is  administered  to  a  privy  councillor.  I  apprehend  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  prevent  a  Jew  being  secretary  of  state  to-morrow, 
except  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  oath  required  of  a  privy 
councillor,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  that  oath  to  which  a  Jew 
would  object.  If  you  will  but  permit  the  Jew  to  take  the  privy  coun- 
cillor's oath  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  oath  of  the  privy  councillor 
will  not  exclude  him  from  the  privy  council.  It  is  my  conviction,  there- 
fore, that  unless  through  the  indirect  operation  of  that  oath,  there  is  not 
an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  crown  from  which  a  Jew,  practically,  is 
excluded.' 

To  stop  short  then  at  this  point  is  impossible.  It  would  be 
to  render  ourselves  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe,  and  to  give  to 
our  legislation  aud  practice  a  character  of  inconsistency  which 
must  divest  tlicm  of  every  title  to  respect.  But  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  bill  submitted  by  her  Mjijcsty's  prime  minister  contem* 
plates  a  removal  of  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Christianity,  and 
is,  consequently,  an  act  of  practical  infidelity.  Let  us  not  be 
misled  by  words.     We  have  already  seen  how  easily  men  may 
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ipprehend  the  terms  of  a  proposition,  and  it  will,  probably, 
Dund  that  our  opponents  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth  in  the 
ent  case.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  now  before  parliament 
ares,  that  a  certain  oath,  'commonly  called  the  Abjuration 
1,  is,  or  may  be,  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  tho 
ects  of  her  Majesty  as  a  qualification  for  sitting  and  voting 
arliament,'  and  sets  forth  that  members  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
i '  are  unable  conscientiously  to  take  and  subscribe  the  said 
I.'  It  therefore  proposes  to  substitute  another  form  of  oath 
I  which  the  objectionable  matter  is  excluded,  and  the  differ- 
}  between  these  two — the  form  now  prescribed,  and  that 
)08ed  by  Lord  John  Russell — consists,  so  far  as  the  present 
I  is  concerned,  in  the  omission  of  the  words  '  on  the  true 
I  of  a  Christian.'  These  words  were  first  introduced  in  the 
3  James  I.  c.  iv.,  which  was  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  better 
K>yering  and  Repressing  of  Popish  Recusants,'  and  were 
iated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  reign,  in  an  act  which 
lired  members  of  parliament  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
cribed  in  the  15th  section  of  the  former  statute.  The 
on  for  imposing  this  oath  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
act,  which  recited  that  a  most  abominable  and  terrible  plot 
been  entered  into  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  to  destroy  the 
J.  '  The  exclusion,  therefore,  of  the  Jew,'  as  was  remarked 
5ir  Robert  Peel,  *  so  far  as  it  depended  on  these  words,  was 
incidental  and  collateral  consequence  of  the  Gunpowder 
«  That  form  of  oath  continued  in  force  until  the  first  year 
he  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Now,  if  any  real  import- 
3  had  been  attached  to  these  words  as  a  security  for  the 
'ession  of  Christianity,  was  it  not  remarkable  that  at  the 
5  of  the  Revolution  the  parliament  made  no  provision  for 
r  continuance  ?  Yet,  almost  the  first  act  which  was  passed 
r  the  Revolution  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  7th  James  1., 
instead  of  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  the 
ds  of  the  oath  were,  '  I  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be 
iful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  etc/  From  the 
year  of  the  Revolution  till  the  year  1701  these  words, 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian/  were  done  away  with  alto- 
ler,  and  they  were  only  revived  in  1701,  when  the  Pretender 
ned  the  crown  of  England,  and  his  claims  were  recognized 
Louis  XIV.' 

lord  John  Russell  agrees  with  his  predecessor  in  his  inter- 
ation  of  these  words.  So  clear,  indeed,  is  the  historical 
ience,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  doubt  being  che- 
ed  by  an  informed  and  honest  mind.  '  It  was  intended,' 
iays,  referring  to  the  clause  in  question, '  to  meet  the  case  of 
Be  Roman  catholics  who  bore  true  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
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this  realm,  and  to  separate  them  from  those  who  believed  that 
their  prince  might  lawfully  be  deposed  or  murdered.  There- 
fore these  words  were  intended,  not  to  exclude  either  Jews,  or 
infidels,  but  to  give  a  greater  sanction  to  the  oath  which  the 
Roman  catholic  Christian  took,  when  he  declared  himself  a 
faithful  and  true  servant  of  the  crown/ 

But,  it  mav  be  replied,  whatever  be  the  history  of  these 
words,  their  obvious  and  admitted  tendencv  is  to  exclude  the 
Jew,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Our  answer  is  two- 
fold. First,  if  the  Jews  are  to  be  excluded,  let  it  be  doae 
honestly  and  in  open  day.  Let  their  crime  be  stated,  their 
disqualification  be  set  forth.  Let  the  accusations  under  which 
they  are  brought  into  court  be  exhibited  in  intelligible  terms, 
and  be  clearly  proved,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  them.  It  is  abhorrent,  from  our  sense  of 
right,  to  convict  them  under  a  statute  framed  for  other  ends, 
and  having  obvious  reference  to  other  parties.  This  is  a  species 
of  injustice  which  no  logic  can  vindicate,  and  for  which  no 
nccessitv  exists.  To  avail  itself  of  the  laws  of  an  intolerant 
age,  may  suit  the  temper  of  a  bigotry  too  weak  to  be  aggres- 
sive, but  can  never  comport  with  the  more  enlightened  spirit 
and  maturing  intellect  of  the  English  people.  The  tenacity 
with  which  these  relics  of  intolerance  are  clung  to  by  our 
churchmen  reads  us  an  instructive  lesson.  Tlie  spirit  of  perse- 
cution survives  its  power,  and  finds  its  only  consolation  in 
retaining:  the  worst  enactments  of  a  bygone  age.  Our  duty  and 
our  safety  are  therefore  one.  Religious  liberty  is  in  danger  so 
long  as  a  single  fragment  of  these  laws  remains  in  force.  We 
are  never  safe  but  in  their  repeal,  and  to  this  the  strenuous 
labors  of  all  right-minded  men  should  be  directed.  Our  own 
case  has,  in  this  respect,  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  not  framed  to  exclude 
protestaut  dissenters  from  corporate  offices,  yet  such  was  their 
practical  operation.  For  a  century  and  a  half  they  were 
appesilcd  to  against  us,  though  our  adversaries  were  compelled 
to  admit  they  were  framed  for  a  different  purpose.  Against 
this  dishonesty  wc  uniformly  protested,  and  should  now  be 
recreant  to  our  principles,  and  faithless  to  our  former  selves,  if 
we  did  not  as  strenuously  oppose  an  application  to  the  Jews,  of 
words  which  were  exclusively  designed  to  detect  the  political 
heresy  of  a  section  of  the  papal  church. 

But  wc  reply  further  to  the  reasoning  of  our  opponents,  that 
if  wc  had  no  such  objection  as  this,  we  should  still  contest  their 
logic,  on  the  palpable  inefficiency  of  the  test  they  advocate. 
There  was  never  a  more  miserable  delusion  than  that  which 
good  men  practise  on  themselves,  when  they  rely  on  any  mere 
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of  words^  as  the  ganrantee  of  a  Christian  profession, 
is  not  an  established  church  in  Europe^  Catholic  or  Pro* 
ty  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  the 
Y  of  which  does  not  prove  the  folly  of  such  a  reliance. 
fttter  what  be  the  form  of  words  devised,  how  scrupulous 
mers,  or  exact  its  terms,  it  becomes  in  the  course  of  years 
e  house  of  refuge,  to  which  theologians  of  every  class, 
lie  highest  supralapsarian  to  the  lowest  rationalist,  readily 
)  themselves.  The  episcopal  establishment  of  this  country 
I  at  this  very  moment  shame  our  opponents  into  silence, 
it  passine  before  our  eyes,  muiato  mutarulo,  is  a  practical 
lost  ooncTusive  reply  to  their  reasoning  on  this  point.  So 
his  chnrchmanship  permitted.  Lord  John  Russell  exposed 
itility  of  this  objection,  and  we  quote  his  words,  as  free 
be  suspicion  of  dissenterism : — 

;  me,'  said  his  lordship, '  for  the  sake  of  illostration,  refer  to  two 
iierent  times.  In  the  reign  of  James  i.  and  Charles  i.  strong 
IS  feeling  existed  in  this  country.  Men  were  divided  into  different 
but  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  deep  religious  fervour 
{wevailed,  sometimes  burning  more  fiercely  in  one  sect,  sometimes 
her :  but  all  believed  themedves  bound  by  Christian  obligations, 
e  that  you  have  before  you  the  assembly  in  which  Falkland, 
and  Vane  met, — men  differing  from  each  other  in  religious  views, 
sincerely  religious,  and  professing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
d  the  Christian  faith  have  been  better  secured  in  that  parliament, 
an  had  been  permitted  to  enter  it  without  binding  his  conduct  by 
ration  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ?'  Would  it  have  added 
slightest  degree  to  the  security  of  parliament  ?  and  would  you 
elieved  more  strongly  than  you  do  now  that  those  men  were 
ms,  because  thev  had  stated  the  fact  at  the  end  of  a  declaration  ? 
us  take  another  period,  and  another  country.  Let  us  imagine  a 
ent  assembled  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
le  when  many  among  the  aristocracy  were  the  disciples  of  Vol- 
id  among  the  democracy  of  Rousseau, — let  us  suppose  Mirabeau, 
cet,  Robespierre,  and  other  men  of  that  description,  returned  to 
Bembly; — can  you  believe  that  any  security  would  have  been 
i  by  compelling  every  one  of  them  to  pledge  himself  to  observe 
1  which  he  took  '  on  the  true  ^th  of  a  Christian  ?' 
ill  refer  to  another  illustration,  which  our  own  country  furnishes 
I.  The  complaint  against  the  Jews  is,  that  they  are  revilers  of 
inity — ^that  they  make  a  mockery  of  the  Christian  religion— that 
Id  up  Christ  as  an  impostor ;  yet,  was  there  ever  a  man  who 
keered  at  Christianity — was  there  any  Jew  of  the  last  century  who 
ch  language,  with  the  view  of  depreciating  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
and  destroying  the  belief  in  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as 
?  Yet  Gibbon  took  your  declaration.  He  came  to  the  table, 
ore  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  He  held  oflke  under 
III. ;  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  under  a  government  which 
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was  more  of  a  high  church  govemmeDt,  which  was  more  disposed  to 
raise  the  cry  of  '  church  and  king/  than  perhaps  any  government  whidi 
ever  existed  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch.     Take  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hume.     He  did  not,  it  is  true,  have  a  seat  in  parliament :  but  he  held  ac 
office  under  government ;  he  held  office  for  a  short  time  in  the  British 
Embassy,  at  the  court  of  Paris.     My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  must  well  kno.v  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
last  century  who  wrote  essays  so  much  calculated  to  undermine  religioo 
as  Mr.  Hume.     And  yet.  if  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament,  and  had 
to  make  the  declaration  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  he  would  have 
taken  the  oath — with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  but  he 
would  have  taken  it,  and  the  cobweb  would  have  been  swept  away. 

'  I  hold  that  it  is  not  by  a  declaration  of  this  kind  that  you  cm 
obtain  security.  You  say  that  the  legislature  ought  to  be  a  Christisn 
legislature, — that  the  parliament  ought  to  be  a  Christian  parliament; 
but  do  you  not  say  that  the  nation  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  that  the 
British  people  are  a  Christian  people  ?* — pp.  11 — 14. 

We^  of  course^  go  further  than  his  lordship,  and  should  deny 
the  expediency  of  the  words  in  question,  even  if  they  could 
guarantee  a  nominal  adherence  to  Christianity.  What,  we  ask,  is 
the  worth  of  such  adherence  when  it  may  consist — and  is  found 
actually  to  consist — with  all  kinds  of  practical  ungodliness? 
We  wish  not  to  speak  disrrespectfully  of  our  rulers,  but  we  ask 
any  sane  man  who  is  only  partially  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, whether  a  large  proportion  of  our  senators  are  not 
manifestly  uninfluenced  by  its  spirit,  and  without  reverence  for 
its  laws.  So  notorious  is  this  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  him- 
self, would  not  venture  to  deny  it.  Were  any  one  hardy  enough 
to  do  so,  we  would  appeal  to  the  brothels  and  gambling  houses 
of  this  metropolis  in  proof  of  our  averment.  Nay,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  l)e  in  the  lobby  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  listen  to 
words  which  issue  from  senatorial  lips,  to  be  assured  that  *  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian'  is  foreign  from  many  of  their  hearts. 
Where  then,  wc  ask,  is  the  advantage  of  this  form?  What 
does  it  accomplish  ?  What  purpose  is  answered  by  it,  on  which 
Christianity  can  look  with  approval  ? 

It  is  in  truth,  and  we  mourn  over  the  fact,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  a  gencr«il  system  of  hypocrisy, — a  mere  semblance  of 
religion,  whose  only  effect  is  to  dishonor  Christianity,  and  to 
delude  the  parties  who  comply  with  it.  Better  far,  that  they 
were  infidels  in  name  as  they  are  in  reality,  than  that  they 
should  be  exhibited  before  a  deluded  people  as  patterns  of 
Christian  men.  Grievous  is  the  wrong  that  religion  thus 
sustains.  Individual  hypocrisy  is  bad  enough,  but  systematic 
and  legalised  hypocrisy  is  a  thousand  times  worse.  There 
must,  indeed,  be  something  vital  in  Christianty,  an  element 
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Irawn  from  the  Deity^  and  guarded  by  omnipotence^  for  her  to 
liaTe  survived  the  perils  thus  incurred.  In  comparison  with 
ihe  dangers  which  assail  her  from  this  quarter,  those  of  theoretic 
infidelity  are  harmless.  Amidst  the  persecutions  of  paganism 
in  ancient  times,  and  those  of  popery  and  state-protestantism 
ift  more  recent  days,  she  has  maintained  an  erect  and  un- 
daanted  front.  Against  the  malignant  literature  of  Voltaire, 
fbe  metaphysics  of  Hume,  the  ribaldry  of  Paine,  the  special 
pleadings  of  Bentham,  and  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  she  has  pre- 
lented  a  force  of  evidence,  and  a  moral  loveliness,  which  have 
retained  the  homage  and  the  confidence  of  mankind.  But 
when  thus  maligned  in  the  house  of  her  professed  friends,  she 
feels  shorn  of  her  strength,  and  her  noble  countenance  is 
aiantled  with  shame.  *  Save  me  from  my  friends,'  Christianity 
may  well  exclaim  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  ^  I  will  take  care  of 
my  foes.' 

Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  allege,  that  the  insincerity  in  question 
it  chargeable  on  individuals,  and  not  on  the  system.  We  admit 
that  a  distinction  is  ordinarily  to  be  drawn  between  the  one  and 
tlie  other,  but  not  so  in  the  present  case.  The  requirement 
iraa  framed  in  obvious  disregard  of  what  its  terms  involved, 
and  could  only,  in  the  known  condition  and  circumstances  of 
our  nature,  produce  the  results  which  have  actually  flowed 
fix)in  it.  The  parliament  of  James  i.  bore  the  same  general 
diaracter  as  its  successors.  It  was  composed  of  political  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  obviously  uninfluenced  by  an  en- 
lightened estimate  of  religion,  and  whose  exclusive  object  in 
luch  declarations — so  far  as  it  was  religious — was  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  outward  and  formal  Cliristianity.  In  the  imposi- 
ion  of  such  an  oath,  on  such  parties  as  were  known  to 
constitute  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  they  virtually 
•ecognised  the  consistency  of  practical  ungodliness  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  lent  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a 
lystem  which  outrages  religious  integrity,  and  does  foul  wrong  to 
the  name  of  Christ.  So  notoriously  is  this  the  case  to  the  present 
day,  that  the  parties  who  plead  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
words,  would  be  amongst  the  first,  and  the  loudest,  to  condemn 
any  constituency  which  required  evidence  of  personal  religion, 
as  a  qualification  for  parliamentary  service.  What  an  outcry 
would  be  raised,  if  any  number  of  electors  were  to  say  to  a 
candidate  who  solicited  their  votes,  '  Before  taking  your  seat  as 
our  representative,  you  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to  make  oath, 
'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  and  we  are,  therefore,  soli- 
citous to  know  whether  you  can  do  this  honestly !  Have  you 
considered  the  import  of  the  words  in  question  ?  We  ask  not 
whether  you  adopt  this  or  that  type  of  Christian  belief;  whe- 
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ther  you  nForship  according  to  the  episcopal^  or  the  more  sinple 
form  of  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  churches.  These  are 
secondary  points  on  which  you  are  entitled  to  your  preference, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  iuterfere  with  your  liberty.  But  we 
are  concerned  to  know  whetlier  the  essential  doctrines  of  oar 
faith  are  believed  and  loved,  and  in  order  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
matter  we  ask,  whether  its  authority  be  reverenced,  its  lati 
obeyed,  and  the  spiritual  associations  into  which  its  disciplei 
are  brought,  be  cherished  ? '  Were  such  questions  propelled  to 
a  candidate,  the  whole  kingdom  would  resound  with  the  outcrr 
of  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry;  and  yet,  if  such  au  oath 
may  be  imposed  on  senators,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  such 
queries  being  proposed  by  electors  ?  For  ourselves,  we  caoDot 
see,  and  as  we  disapprove  of  the  latter,  so  we  plead  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  former. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  if  the  words  in  question  be  withdrawn, 
there  will  be  no  safeguard  against  the  admission  into  the  British 
parliament  of  the  disciples  of  every  religious  creed.     Much  use 
was  made  of  this  objection  in  the  recent  debates,  and  it  wasevi- 
dently  supposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  have  wei<:ht. 
They  pushed  it  to  its  extreme  point,  in  order  to  show  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  innovation  proposed,  and  have  probably 
succeeded  in  awakening  the  fears  of  the  unreflecting  section  of 
their  supporters.     ^  Such  a  bill,'  remarked  Sir  Robert  Inglis, '  as 
it  was  now  proposed  to  pass,  would  open  the  doors  of  the  leps- 
lature  to  men  of  every  religious  creed — to  Mussulmans,  ifin- 
doos,  and  Parsecs.'     Lord  Ashley  adverted  to  the  same  topic, 
amidst  the  ironical  cheers  of  the  House.     '  Let  the  noble  lord/ 
said  the  member  fur  Bath,  '  consider  that  if  the  principle  sought 
to  be  affirmed  were  to  be  adopted,  not  only  the  Jew  must  be 
admitted,  but  the  Mussulman,  the  lliudoo,  and  the  professor o^   j 
every  faith  that  was  found  under  the  sun  of  the  British  dofsi* 
nions.'     Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  fairness  of  tU* 
inference,  so  far  as  the  principle  it  involves  is  concerned.    Tb^ 
case  put    is  not    likely  to  become    a  practical  one,    bdt  w^ 
should  not  shrink  from  the  principle,  even  were  it  otherwia^*^ 
Electors,  we  maintain,  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the  quali^ 
fications  of  those  who  represent  them  in  parliament,  and  shiyih^ 
the  improbable  case  ever  arise,  of  their   electing  a  Mussal*^ 
man,  or  a  Hindoo,  our  voice  would  be  raised  in  defence  of  thei^ 
right  to  do  so.     But  the  legislature  has  already  decided  thc^ 
point,  as  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  following  brief  extract  from 
Mr.  Uoldsmid : — 

'  I  am  not  sure.'  eays  that  gentleman,  referring  to  this  objectioo,  ^ 
'  whether  this  question  be  really  intended  as  an  argument.     If  it  ia  so 
intended,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  body 
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lahometans  and  Parsees  to  claim  equal  rights  with  their  fellow-subjects. 
ot  that  in  that  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  where  such  classes  exist, 
1^  question  has  already  been  decided  in  their  favour  by  the  British 
eg^latare.  since  by  the  act  of  1833  for  the  government  of  India,  it  is 
mphatically  declared  that  '  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  na- 
ttral-bom  subject  of  his  Majesty  therein,  shal],  by  reason  only  of  his 
idipon,  place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from 
iddiDg  any  place,  office,  or  employment '  under  the  East  India  Com- 
poy.' — p.  52. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  express  our 
i^rong  objection  to  one  feature  of  the  bill,  which  was  pointed  out 
liy  Mr.  Moncktou  Milnes  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  We 
refer  to  the  following  clause  of  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
Fewish  members :  '  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly 
jtbjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment 
IS  settled  by  law  within  this  realm  ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear, 
that  I  will  never  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am,  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weakeu  the  protestant  religion  or 
protestant  government  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  A  similar  de- 
daration  is  imposed  on  protestant  dissenters  by  the  Municipali- 
ties Beform  Act,  and  in  either  case  it  is  the  pitiful  effort  of  a 
defeated  bigotry,  '  which,'  as  our  contemporary  the  '  Patriot ' 
justly  remarks, '  operates  both  as  a  stigma  and  as  a  snare  upon 
the  conscience,  but  cannot  possibly  have  any  practical  value.* 
Its  immediate  effect  is  to  prevent  consistent  dissenters  petition- 
ing for  the  bill.  This  was  strikingly  shewn  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
senting Deputies  of  London.  Prior  to  the  printing  of  the  bill, 
that  influential  body  adopted  a  petition  praying  the  Commons 
to  pass  it,  but  on  this  clause  being  discovered,  the  Deputies  re- 
solved to  substitute  another  petition,  the  prayer  of  which  went 
dimply  to  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  grace  of  a  noble  measure  should  thus  be  im- 
(Mtirad  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  jealousy.  But  we 
rest  in  hope.  These  paltry  safeguards  will  soon  be  swept  away 
teforft  the  advancing  tide  of  public  opinion.  It  will  not  be  long 
ere  the  electors  of  London,  having  secured  the  entrance  of 
ttpir  representative  into  the  British  parliament,  will  demand 
th^  he  shall  be  free  to  give  efiect  to  their  views,  on  every  sub- 
ject which  comes  under  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament. 

Many  other  topics  crowd  upon  us,  but  our  space  is  occupied, 
*^d  we  must  conclude.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  ad- 
^^*t  to  the  high  and  noble  ground  on  which  Lord  John  Russell 
^^ed  his  measure.  We  do  this  the  more  readily  as  we  have 
^^ten  had  occasion  to  contest  his  lordship's  views.  The  tone 
^d  principles  of  his  speech  in  introducing  the  bill  were  wor- 
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thy  of  his  best  days^  and  go  somewhat  to  redeem  the  faults 
of  his  more  recent  career.  The  question  was  argued  'as  one 
of  principle,  not  of  political  expediency,'  and  the  cheers  with 
which  his  noblest  sentiments  were  received,  may  well  suggest 
to  his  lordship  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  current  which 
has  set  in.  The  following  passage  has  some  corollaries  for 
which  the  premier  is  not  prepared,  but  which  the  growing 
convictions  of  the  British  people  will  speedily  render  practical 
questions  ; — 

'  I  place  the  question  upon  this  simple,  but,  I  think,  solid  ground, — 
that  every  Englishman  is  entitled  to  the  honours  and  advantages  which 
the  British  constitution  gives.  I  state  further,  that  religious  opinion,  of 
itself,  ought  to  be  no  disqualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 
I  found  myself  on  a  declaration  in  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  law  of 
England, — *  The  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  pec^le 
thereof.'  I  found  myself  on  a  declaration  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  discussions  on  the  Conformity  Bill, — *  The  Lords  think  that 
an  Englishman  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  unhappy  condition,  than  to 
be  put  by  law  under  an  incapacity  of  serving  his  prince  and  country ; 
and,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  most  detestable  nature  ought  to 
put  him  under  such  a  disability.'  I  say,  tlien,  that  on  this  ground,  unless 
something  shall  be  proved  to  disqualify  Jews,  they  stand  in  the  position 
of  persons  born  in  this  country,  bearing  all  the  burdens  which  are  im- 
posed on  them,  and  ready  to  serve  their  prince  and  their  country  in  any 
capacity  in  which  they  may  be  called  upon  :  and  that,  therefore,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. I  state  this  with  confidence  ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  ask  your 
favour  by  anything  which  I  might  urge  in  behalf  of  the  merits  of  the 
Jews.  I  think  this  is  not  a  matter  of  favour  towards  the  Jews,  but  that, 
unless  some  strong  ground  of  disqualification  be  proved  against  them, 
it  is  a  matter  of  right.' — pp.  7,  3. 

For  the  present,  then,  wc  dismiss  the  subject.  The  imme- 
diate issue  is  unknown,  but  its  ultimate  triumph  cannot  be 
long  delayed.  In  the  Commons  the  measure  is  safe,  and  if  the 
Peers  are  wise  they  will  not  reject  it.  We  have  not,  howerer, 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  lordships'  sagacity.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  course  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
report  speaks  favorably  of  his  intention.  We  wait  the  issue  in 
confidence^  and  earnestly  counsel  our  friends  to  remit  no  effort 
by  which  the  cause  of  Jewish  Emancipation  may  be  facilitated. 
With  the  exception  already  pointed  out,  we  regard  the  measure 
now  before  parliament  with  entire  complacency,  and  shall  hafl 
its  adoption  by  the  legislature,  as  another  triumph  of  religious 
liberty  over  the  prejudices  of  an  intolerant  age. 
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r  of  Nonconformity  and  Workings  of  Willinghood.   Reprinted  from 
the  '  Nonconi'ormist/     London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

contents  of  this  small  volume  are  already  known  to  many  of  our 
"8.  They  consist  of  two  series  of  essays,  which  appeared  origi- 
in  the  '  Nonconformist '  newspaper, — the  first  series  in  the 
m  of  1844,  and  the  second  in  that  of  1846.  Their  republica- 
i  a  separate  form  is  most  seasonable,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
oductive  of  much  good.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
be  them.  They  are  like  all  the  productions  of  their  author^ 
nervous,  logical,  and  earnest ;  and  we  know  few  better  services 
an  be  rendered  to  nonconformity  than  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
i  volume.  We  are  especially  solicitous  that  our  young  men 
1  make  it  their  chosen  companion.  It  will  serve  at  once  to 
their  intellects,  and  to  deepen  their  attachment  to  those  saored 
pies  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  genuine  Christianity, 
much  for  the  volume  :  we  now  turn  to  the  journal  from  which 
itents  are  taken.  It  has  afforded  us  unmingled  satisfaction  to 
re  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
ation,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  press  on  our 
"8  an  early  and  generous  response  to  the  Appeal,  which  the  com- 
i,  formed  for  this  purpose,  has  issued.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
ing's  Head  Tavern,  London,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the  fol* 
1^  resolution,  in  which  we  most  cordially  concur,  was  unani- 
y  adopted : — 

at  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  earnest  friends  of  political  pro- 
ind  ecclesiastical  freedom  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  '  Nonconformist' 
aper,  for  its  able,  fearless,  and  effective  advocacy  of  their  principles, 
tbe  period  of  its  establishment.  That  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  especially  in  relation  to  politico-religious  establisnments,  it 
ily  desirable  that  means  be  adopted  for  more  widely  extending  its 
ice  ;  and  that  the  announcement  of  its  intended  enlargement  presents 
ig  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  its  supporters,  to 
e  for  it  a  greatly  increased  circulation.' 

imittee  was  then  formed  '  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  suit- 

aeasures  for  carrying  into  effect '  this  resolution,  and  an  Appeal 

nee  been  issued.     Such  a  step  was  due  to  the  editor,  and  is 

illy  graceful  at  the  present  moment.  The  projected  enlargement 

paper  will,  of  course,  involve  a  considerable  outlay,  and  it  is 

right  that  the  cost  of  such  enlargement  should  be  borne  by 

for  whom  the  editor  so  ably  labours.     It  is  therefore  pro- 

to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  of  £500,  in  order  that  means  may 

opted  to  secure  a  very  widely  extended  circulation,  so  as  to  place 

^Nonconformist,'  in  point  of  influence,  as  it  is  unquestionably  in 

of  talent  and  integrity,  '  among  the  first  journals  of  the  empire.' 

i  we  possessed  of  property,  it  would  be  our  pride  to  employ  it 
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for  such  an  ead,  and  we  most  urgently  press  on  our  friends  to  do 
their  utmost  in  forwarding  so  good  a  work.  All  may  assist  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  do  so,  the  cause  of 
truth,  both  political  and  religious,  will  be  advanced. 


The  Children  s  Year.  By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations  by 
John  Absolon,  from  original  designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  best 
explained  by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface.  '  My  own 
knowledge  of  children,  founded  upon  the  every-day  experience  of 
many  years,  convinced  me  that  to  write  successfully  for  them  we 
must  come  down,  in  some  measure  to  their  level.  I  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  try  the  experiment  of  keeping  for  one  whole  year  an  exact 
chronicle,  as  it  were  of  the  voluntary  occupations  and  pleasures, 
and  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings,  so  far  as  I  could  gain  accurate 
knowledge  of  them,  of  my  two  youngest  children.  This  little  book 
is  the  result ;  everything  which  it  contains  is  strictly  true.'  We  have 
never  witnessed  a  more  successful  experiment,  and  we  say  this, 
after  subjecting  the  volume  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  that  of  its 
power  to  interest  the  parties  Cor  whom  it  is  specially  designed. 
Having  read  it  ourselves  with  a  pleasure  which  we  almost  blush  to 
acknowledge,  we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  younger  children,  by 
whom  it  was  literally  devoured.  Its  fascinatioa  was  complete, 
while  its  influence  over  their  feelings  and  sentiments  was  at  once 
humane,  pure,  and  elevating.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Mrs. 
Howitt  again  in  the  same  walk  of  literature. 


Works  of  the  English  Puritan  Divines — Chamock.     London  :  Thomas 

Nelson. 
Doctrinal  Puritans — Solitude  Improved   by    Divine    Meditation.      By 

Nathanial  Ranew,  a.d.  1670.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  two  series  may  possibly  injure  each  other,  and  we  are 
always  sorry  when  this  is  the  case  with  contemporary  useful  publica- 
tions. We  prefer  the  former  of  the  two.  The  '  getting  up'  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  volume  is  certainly  superior,  and  his  series  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  preliminary  essay,  by  some  living  writer  of  note.  Chamock 
is  thus  introduced  by  Dr.  Symington,  who  warmly  appreciates,  while 
he  nicely  discriminates,  the  merits  of  his  writings.  Both  series, 
however,  are  deserving  of  encouragement,  and  the  volumes  included 
in  them  will  form  the  best  pocket-companions  which  can  be  desired. 
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The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal;  with  an  '  Essay  an  Pascal,  considered 
as  a  Writer  and  Moralist.'  By  M.  Villemain,  Peer  of  France,  late 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  etc.  Newly  translated  from  the 
French.  With  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  London :  Seeley, 
Burnside,  and  Seeley. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  appearance  of  another  excellent 
translation  of  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  The  author  is  anonymous ; 
but  rumour  has  reached  us,  that  he  is  a  near  relative  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  long  been  known  and  respected  for  bis  unflinching  and  en- 
lightened advocacy  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Whether  our 
information  be  correct  or  not,  the  author  has  shown  himself  every 
way  competent  to  the  task  he  undertook.  M.  Yillemain's  admirable 
essay»  together  with  the  translator's  biographical  sketches,  both  of 
Villemain  and  Pascal,  serves  greatly  to  enrich  the  volume ;  nor 
should  the  striking  portrait  or  the  appendix,  with  its  copious  informs* 
tion  and  specimen  of  Pascal's  hand- writing,  be  led  unnoticed.  Had 
we  not  made  the  Provincial  Letters,  as  given  to  the  British  pub- 
lic by  another  translator,  the  subject  of  a  lengthened  review  in 
our  number  for  last  April,  we  should  have  entered  much  more  fully 
into  the  merits  of  the  present  volume.  But,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, we  can  only  say,  that  it  has,  what  it  deserves,  our  hearty 
recommendation. 


The  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1847,  containing  the  Proceedings  oj 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  its  confederatea 
Societies /or  that  year,  together  with  Supplementary  Information. 

A  VALUABLE  Collection  of  documents,  to  which  the  future  historian 
will  gladly  refer.  Congregationalists  in  particular  will  And  much 
useful  information  in  its  pages,  and  all  other  parties  who  are  con- 
cerned to  know  the  condition,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  important 
religious  body,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  labor  of  an  attentive 
examination. 


A  Mission  to  the  Mysore;  with  Scenes  and  Facts  illustrative  of  India,  its 
People,  and  its  Religion,  By  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  Wesleyan 
Minister.     London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Mb.  Arthur,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  was  ordered  home  from 
his  station  in  the  Mysore,  on  account  of  the  doctor's  opinion,  '  that 
on  pain  of  blindness  he  must  not  enter  the  tropics.'  Thus  disabled, 
he  now  writes  a  sketch  of  his  short  missionary  career,  and  a  remark- 
ably clear,  interesting,  and  apparently  impartial  account  of  the 
people  and  religion  of  India.  In  the  former  part  of  the  volume  the 
reader  is  pleasantly  cairied  on  by  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and 
considerable  power  of  sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  life 
and  scenery,  through  the  incidents  of  a  missionary  life.    The  latter 
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part,  especially  the  sketch  of  Bramhanism  is  worthy  of  being 
read  by  all  supporters  of  missionary  institutions,  and  by  all  who 
wish  to  see  what  pantheism — which  some  people  say  is  the  only 
religion  possible  for  us  now — can  come  to.  On  the  whole,  we  re- 
commend Mr.  Arthur's  volume  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of 
missionary  literature,  and  as  distinguished  even  in  that  class  by  'the 
contagious  intensity  of  faith  *  in  the  great  results  of  the  great  work. 


The  Jewish  Exile ;  or.  Religion  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  A.M.,  Stepney.  London: 
John  Snow. 

It  is  difficult  both  to  speak  and  to  write  well,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
here  retained  more  of  the  style  of  the  pulpit  than  is  effective  from  the 
press.  There  are  several  passages  evidently  intended  to  be  heard, 
not  to  be  read;  and  throughout  we  lack  the  graphic  power  which  so 
much  depends  on  precision  and  compression.  In  one  chapter,  'An  Argu- 
ment '  for  the  Bible,  for  instance,  we  have  ten  pages  devoted  to  a  trans- 
lation from  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  and  on  abstract  running  through 
as  many  more,  of  parts  of  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy 
—all  to  prove  that  Daniel's  character  was  '  original,'  and  his  theology 
secular.  This  would  be  out  of  taste  anywhere,  and  is  doubly  so  in 
'  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject.'  Setting  aside  these  defects,  the 
volume  contains  much  useful  information,  no  small  quantity  of 
sound  thought,  and  many  earnest  Christian  appeals  to  the  young, 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


The  Convent;    a  Narrative,  founded  on  fact.      By  R.    M'Crindell. 

London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  interests  of  either  literature  or 
theology  are  advanced  by  controversial  tales,  where  knotty  points 
are  discussed  in  a  morning's  walk  by  a  couple  of  names — we  can- 
not say  characters,  for  characters  they  are  not — who  get  up  a  long 
dialogue  that  is  ended  by  the  author's  opponent  recanting  bis  opi- 
nions, having  been,  of  course,  most  signally  defeated.  Bui  sup- 
posing all  t*his  settled,  there  is  much  in  '  The  Convent*  to  please  and 
beneRt.  It  is  a  story,  in  graceful  and  simple  language,  of  two  novices, 
who,  doubting  Catholicism,  are  persecuted ;  and  at  last,  by  a  some- 
what mclo-dramatic  process,  escape  to  England  and  become  pro- 
testants.  There  is  more  of  vigour  in  the  writing,  the  characters  are 
more  like  flesh  and  blood,  the  incidents  are  more  natural,  and  the 
argumentation  is  more  satisfactory  than  is  usual  in  '  Roman 
Catholic  Stories.' 
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Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor,     Vol.  V.     Edinburgh :  James  Hogg. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  miscellany,  in  which  the  pleasing  and 
the  useful  are  happily  blended.  Independently  of  its  immediate 
interest  as  a  weekly  journal,  it  maintains  a  permanent  value,  of 
irhicb  the  instructors  of  youth  may  advantageously  avail  themselves. 


Memorials  of  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 
Memorials  of  Early  Genius;  and  Achievements  in  the  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge.  London:  Thomas  Nelson. 

These  volumes  belong  to  Nelson's  'British  Library/  and  are  very 
favorable  specimens  of  the  improved  literature  now  provided  for 
our  young  people.  We  strongly  recommend  the  series,  which  is 
published  in  a  neat  form  and  at  a  very  low  price. 


Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to  Philemon,  By  Albert  Barnes. 
Reprinted  verbatim  from  the  American  Edition.  London :  Aylott 
and  Jones.  1846. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  commentaries  on 
portions  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  good  sense,  competent  learning,  and 
soundness  of  doctrine.  The  present  volume  is  a  specimen  of  an  uni- 
form edition  of  the  whole  of  his  Biblical  works,  and  we  can  honestly 
affirm  that  it  deserves  a  liberal  support.  For  the  great  bulk  of  readers, 
Mr.  Barnes's  works  are  as  suitable  and  sufficient  as  any  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


^^etures,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  Working  Classes,  By  W.  J.  Fox, 
Published  from  the  Reporter's  Notes.  Three  Volumes.  Lon- 
don :  Charles  Fox. 

^^axH  Mr.  Fox's  theological  sentiments  we  do  not  agree  :  his  deli- 
^^i^  of  such  lectures  as  these  on  Sundays  we  do  not  approve  :  but  we 
*J^  free  to  express  a  high  opinion  of  his  general  merits  as  a  lecturer. 
**^  has  genius,  extensive  information, literary  taste,  and  good  language. 
1^  these  lectures  were  listened  to,  and  appreciated  by,  a  fair  repre- 
^^'itation  of  the  '  Working  Classes,'  the  fact  deserves  recognition  and 
g^^tulation  from  the  other  classes  of  society. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  our  space,  to  give  the  titles  of  the  lecture?, 
"poetry,  Politics,  Biography,  Moral  Philosophy,  etc.,  are  all  discussed 
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and  illustrated  bj  a  mind  which  does  not  appear  more  at  home  on 
one  than  on  another  of  these  subjects.  We  commend  the  lectures  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  containing  a  specimen  of  a  style  which,  both 
as  to  thought  and  language,  is  very  much  adapted  to  the  times,  and 
might  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit  with  the  best  results. 


Note  on  Article  VIII,  in  the  Number  for  January. 

In  the  '  Notices  to  Correspondents '  at  the  close  of  the  February  number  of 
'  The  British  Quarterly  Review/  we  find  the  following : — 

<  T,  B. — Dr.  Vaughan  never  fixed  on  ten  years  as  the  average  time  for 
attendance  at  day-schools  :  from  the  first  the  average  assumed  by  him  as 
being  '  fully  as  long  as  should  be  expected  for  school  attendance  in  this 
country '  was  five  years.  That  a  writer  who  did  not  know  this  should  take 
upon  him  to  judge  the  comparative  merits  of  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Vaughan 
and  Mr.  Baines  is  somewhat  amusing.  But  this  is  in  keeping  with  nearly 
every  thing  that  has  come  from  the  same  quarter.  If  we  do  not  greatly 
err,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  about  every  second  statement  on  the 
education  question  in  the  '  Eclectic  Review '  is  either  a  mistake  as  to  fact, 
or  a  fallacy  in  reasoning.  But  tempting  as  the  occasion  may  be, '  T.  B.'  need 
not  fear  our  being  seduced  into  any  imitation  of  the  taste  displayed  by  the 
editor  and  his  contributor  in  the  last  (the  January)  number.  That  we 
should  become  occupied  in  bandying  personalities  with  Dr.  Price,  or  with 
the  writer  who  has  been  his  assistant  in  this  instance,  is  far  from  comport- 
ing with  our  idea  as  to  the  best  method  of  advancing  the  interest  we 
wish  to  serve.' 

Our  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  the  first  part  of  this  note,  which  prefers 
against  us  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  and  ignorance.  And  wc  reply  in  general, 
that  had  we  anticipated  such  a  note  as  this  we  could  hardly  have  selected 
language  more  accurately  expressive  of  the  truth  than  that  which  we  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Vaughan  has  not  done  us  the  justice  of  quoting  our  own  words, 
which  convey  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from  that  he  attributes  to  them. 
"We  therefore  transcribe  from  page  100  of  our  January  number  the  sentences 
to  which  we  suppose  the  *nole'  refers: — *  Our  readers  will  remember  Dr. 
Vaughan's  confident  adoption  of  both  the  calculations  and  the  assumptions 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.     In  vain  Mr.  Baines  pointed  out  the 

errors  ;  demonstrating that  the  assumption  of  ten 

years  as  the  proper  average  term  for  popular  education  was  altogether  ex- 
travagant and  baseless.'  We  must  remind  our  readers,  also,  that  on  p.  102 
we  distinctly  represented  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Baines  as  ultimately  agree- 
ing to  propose  *  that  provision  be  made  for  children  of  all  classes  to  spend, 
upon  an  average,  five  years  at  school.'  But  we  certainly  intended  to  assert 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  we  do  still  assert,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  at  an 
early  period  of  this  controversy  assumed  ten  years  as  the  proper  average 
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term  for  popular  education.  This  he  now  denies ;  and  we  are  content,  after 
refern'ng  to  the  ample  evidence  in  justification  of  our  assertion  which  is  at 
hand,  to  leave  the  matter  with  the  judges  of  appeal. 

In  the  British  Quarterly  of  November,  1846,  Dr.  Vaughan  quotes  largely 
(pp.  450 — 453)  from  the  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Statistical   Society, 
These  Reports  systematically  assumed — not  that  five  years  between  the  age 
of  five  and  that  of  fifteen  years  should,  on  an  average,  be  spent  at  school — 
but  that  the  whole  ten  intervening  years  should  be  so  spent.    Dr.  Vaughan 
quotes  from  these  Reports  as  warranting  in  part  his  reasoning,  and  gives 
no  intimation  of  his  disagreeing  with  them  on  this  matter  in  particular. 
On  p.  449,  too,  using  words  like  those  which  he  subsequently  quotes  from 
Mr.  fiaptist  Noel,  he  represents  statists  as  nearly  agreeing  that  ten  years  is 
'  the  space  which,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  society,  should  be  given  to 
education/     It  is,  now,  in  accordance  with  this  estimate  of  what  is  right 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  estimates  our  educational  deficiencies ;  and  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  vastness  of  the  deficiencies  as  thus  estimated  that  he  pleads 
for  the  interposition  of  the  government.    We  find  him,  on  p.  45(),  reaching 
'conclusions  without  the  fear  of  questioning,'  which  conclusions  he  states 
in  eight  lines  of  mingled  italics  and  capitals,  and  which  conclusions  pre- 
sent his  view  of  our  deficiencies  as  estimated  by  the  ten  years'  theory.    Yet 
in  February,  184S,  he  declares  that  *  from  the  first  the  average  assumed  by 
him  as  being  fully  as  long  as  should  be  expected  for  school  attendance  in  this 
country  was  five  years.'    It  is  true  that*on  p.  458  (Nov.  1846)  he  says,  *  It  may 
be  declared  to  be  most  unreasonable  toexpect  that  the  education  of  the  people 
of  this  country  should  extend  over  an  average  of  ten  years.  Be  it  so.  Let  the 
space  be  reduced  one-half.'   To  us,  however,  this  appears  a  mere  concession 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  not  made  without  a  sneer.    And  accordingly 
we  find  that  on  pp.  460,  463,  and  47%  he  again  and  again  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  educational  deficiencies,  composed  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  ten  years' 
course.    That  he  afterwards,  on  p.  13  of  his  pamphlet,  di&tinctly  admitted 
what  he  now  says  he  asserted  from  the  first,  we  readily  allow,  and  to  this 
we  made  allusion  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  p.  102  of  our 
January  number.     We  have  nothing  farther  to  attest,  then,  in  opposition 
to  the  Doctor's  charge  against  us,  but  our  correctness  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Baines  as  h7iy\T\g  previously  demonstrated  that  the  assumption  of  ten  years 
was  altogether  extravagant  and  baseless.     And  our  readers  will  find  the 
demonstration  in  Mr.  Haines's  fourth  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  under 
date   of  August   13lh,    1846  ;    a  letter   noticed    by  his   opponent  in  the 
*  Morning  Chronicle*   long   before  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
November  number  of  the  *  British  Quarterly,'  and  the  adoption  in  that  ar- 
ticle of  the  ten  years'   course.      Dr.  Vaughan  has  of  late,  laid  bare  in 
various  ways,  his  apprehension  that  his  brethren's  confidence  towards  him 
is  diminished.     Most  probably  it  is :   not,  however,  as  he  insinuates,  be- 
cause he  dares  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  but  because  in  expressing  his 
own  opinions,  and  in  representing  theirs,  he  has  not  evinced  the  intelli- 
gence, nor  maintained  the  temper,  which  are  binding  on  honourable  men. 
He  is  evidently  unfurnished  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  should 
not,   therefore,  be  surprised  if  his  brethren  decline  his  guidance.      We 
cannot  condescend  to  notice  the  insinuation  advanced  against  ourselves. 
It  is  equally  ungenerous  and  untrue,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  himself,  will,  ere 
long,  regret  having  permitted  such  words  to  escape  bis  pen. 
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reiterated  prediction  that  the  world  is  to  enjoy  a  period  of  per- 
fect peace  and  happiness,  when  ^  there  shall  not  be  war  any 
more/  and  ^  when  men  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  Grod's 
holy  mountain/ 

The  assurance  that  such  a  period  will  unfailingly  come  is  not 
only  made  in  the  strongest  terms  in  many  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  regarded  with  the  clearest  hope  by  the  instinctiTe 
moral  sense  of  man,  but  the  course  of  the  world's  history  seems 
plainly  to  promise  us  its  accomplishment.  The  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  the 
development  and  growth  of  just  and  benevolent  principles,  the 
spread  of  ^  peace  on  earth,'  the  gradual  amelioration  of  man's 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition,  the  extension  of  frater- 
nising and  philanthropic  influences  over  the  world,  and  the 
other  great  signs  of  the  times,  significantly  indicate  that  a 
period  of  perfection  is  ultimately  to  be  enjoyed  by  humanity. 
Progression  points  with  steady  hand  towards  an  End  to  be 
attained : — the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  divine,  alike  pro- 
mise us  a  Millennium. 

As  this  great  period  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  its 
consummation,  obstacle  after  obstacle  inconsistent  with  it  gives 
way,  crumbles  and  disappears.  Empires  which  have  served  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  raised,  dynasties  which  have  done 
their  appointed  tasks,  institutions  which  have  accomplished  the 
ends  for  which  they  had  existence,  creeds  and  sentiments  by 
which  no  more  service  can  be  wrought,  and  codes  of  laws,  reli- 
gious, moral,  political  and  social,  which  have  answered  the 
necessities  for  which  they  were  formed,  pass  away,  and  give 
place  to  more  appropriate  and  seasonable  workers,  ^he  Romaa 
empire,  the  religion  of  the  sword,  the  feudal  institutions,  the 
rack,  the  inquisition,  the  Smithfield  fire-pile,  the  sentiment  of 
chivalry, — all  are  gone,  to  return  no  more.  There  was  doubt- 
less good  of  some  sort  in  them,  or  they  had  never  been ;  and 
whilst  there  was  good  in  them,  they  lasted ;  but  when  they 
ceased  to  do  good,  they  perished.  So  must  it  be  with  all 
things  that  are  inconsistent  with  perfection. 

In  our  own  day  a  mighty  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
great  end.  War  has  received  its  deathblow  amongst  civilised 
nations.  Public  opinion  has  finally  condemned  it ;  and  though 
its  '  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,'  may  continue  for  a  few 
brief  years  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting,  the  warrior 
will  never  again  be  the  idol  of  the  world.  ^  His  kingdom  is 
taken  from  him.' 

The  next  great  obstacle  to  fall  is  the  Gallows.  It  has  had 
its  day,  and  it  has  done  its  work :  the  time  has  now  come  to 
abolish  it,— or  at  least  to  demonstrate  its  worthlessness  prepare* 
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tory  to  its  abolition.  The  pain  of  death  has  been  of  use^— who  shaTf 
doubt  it  ?  but  the  universal  mind  has  passed,  or  is  now  passing, 
that  point  where  its  value  ceases.  A  very  few  years,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  predict,  will  see  it  abolished  through- 
out Christian  Europe.  Its  defenders  are  daily  becoming  fewer, 
and  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  community  can  now  be 
found  to  maintain  it  even  for  the  extreme  crime  of  murder. 

We  have  refrained  from  discussing  the  important  and  inte- 
resting topic  of  Capital  Punishment  until  now,  because  we  have 
thought  that  the  public  mind  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  for 
debating  it :  and  it  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  that  must, 
after  all,  finally  determine  the  question.  But  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
the  intense  excitement  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  Europe  on 
the  subject,  suflSciently  prove  to  us,  that  the  moment  has 
arrived  when  the  well-wisher  to  his  species  must  speak  out,  and 
fear  not. 

The  books  before  us  show  that  the  question  of  capital  punish^ 
ment  has  penetrated  into  every  class  of  the  civilised  community. 
"We  have  here,  not  merely  the  extremes,  but  every  gradation 
of  the  social  scale.  A  monarch,  a  nobleman,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  two  Edinburgh  baillies,  a  popular  novel-writer,  several 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  a  theological  tutor,  a 
chartist,  and  a  country-gentleman,  are  amongst  the  writers  who 
present  themselves  for  review.  Moreover,  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  parliament ;  public  meetings  are  held  to  debate  it ; 
societies  are  daily  forming  to  urge  it ;  our  newspapers  take  it 
up;  our  magazines,  legal  and  literary,  gravely  consider  it. 
What  clearer  proof  could  there  be,  that  the  time  for  its  final 
discussion  and  settlement  is  come  ? 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  show  that  decision  upon 
this  topic  presses.  The  dislike  of  inflicting  death  begins  to 
corrupt,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  to  mislead,  our  rulers, 
judges,  and  jurymen.  Convicted  murderers,  like  Dalmas,  are 
snatched  from  the  gallows  by  royal  interference  ;*  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye  (such  as  duellists  and  child-murderers,)  are 
rescued  from  punishment  by  the  interposition  of  our  judges; 
and  wretches  whose  guilt  is  beyond  all  legal  doubt  are 
acquitted  by  our  jurors.  Dislike  is  raised  against  the  law  and 
its  ministers ;  crime  is  encouraged ;  and  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality is  lowered  and  perverted. 

We  think  there  is  no  question  that  public  feeling  is  against 
the  gallows.  Sometimes  the  judge  expresses  it :  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  an  eminent  Irish  judge  was  so  afiected  in  passing 

^  Oat  of  49  persons  condemned  to  death  in  1845  only  12  were  executed. 
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sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal,  that  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands^  and  shed  tears  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  jury  that  proves  it :  not  only  is  it  frequently  the  case  that 
persons  absolutely  refuse  to  serve  as  jurymen  in  capital  cases^ 
but  it  continually  happens  that,  before  a  verdict  is  returned,  the 
jurymen  inquire  of  the  judge  what  the  consequences  will  be? — 
and  if  they  become  assured  that  the  word  *  guilty*  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  infliction  of  death,  they  return  a  verdict  of 
'  acquittal.^  And  a  clearer  proof  still  exists  in  the  fact,  that 
the  individual  wlio  is  hired  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
is  so  great  an  object  of  popular  abhorrence,  that  people  shrink 
from  him  as  from  a  pestilence.  Now,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  law  will  be  approved,  of  which  the  minister  is 
abhorred.  It  must  be  clear,  we  repeat,  that  public  feeling  does 
not  support  the  punishment.  On  what,  then,  is  it  founded? 
^  Dead  in  the  sympathy  of  mankind,  it  rests  solely  upon  the 
argument  of  trfidition  and  the  fear  of  change.*  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  time  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  this 
vitally  important  topic  is  come. 

Now  we  are  not  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  infliction  of 
death  by  man  on  man  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  be  unjustifiable  in  all  ages  and  under  any 
circumstances.  We  agree  with  the  very  able  writer  on  this 
subject  in  the  *  Topic,'  when  he  says — *  We  are  no  more  entitled 
to  protest  against  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  abstract  than 
we  are  warranted  to  plead  its  universal  application.'  Seeing  that 
the  Most  High  unquestionably  approved,  nay  commanded,  the 
infliction  of  death  among  the  Jews,  only  a  downright  infidel  can 
argue  that  this  penalty  must  through  all  times  be  unjustifiable. 
We  believe  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  tistory  of  a  com- 
munity— in  the  history  of  every  community — the  threat  of  death 
operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  commission  of  crime.  To  bar- 
barous minds  Death  is,  indeed,  ^  the  King  of  Terrors ;'  and 
whilst  the  moral  remains  inferior  to  the  physical  in  human 
nature,  the  fear  of  bodily  sufiering  will  ever  be  a  safe  principle 
to  appeal  to.  Physical  force  being  then  the  predominating 
idea,  and  might  being  then  held  to  be  right,  physical  pain  is 
the  kind  of  punishment  most  dreaded :  and  death,  the  extreme 
of  physical  pain,  will  naturally  be  the  severest  and  most  dreaded 
of  penalties.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  then,  that  we  are  about  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  thoughtless  declaimers,  who  assert  in 
defiance  at  once  of  Divine  authority  and  of  the  world's  expe- 
rience, that  capital  punishment  must  always  have  been,  and 
must  always  be,  in  its  very  nature  Murder ;  and  that  all  who 
have  defended,  and  do  defend  it,  must  have  been,  and  must 
be,  wilful  murderers. 
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Nor  would  we  have  it  imagined  that  we  ask  for  the  abolition 
of  the  pain  of  death,  because  we  entertain  undue  sentiments  of 
pity  or  compassion  towards  criminals,  or  a  false  idea  of  the  in- 
trinsic demerit  of  crime.  In  the  sentimental  sham -benevolence 
of  the  day  (likened  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  ^  patent  treacle '  and '  uni- 
versal rose-water ')  we  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  We  abhor  crime 
as  much  as  crime  can  be  abhorred ;  and  we  should  be  the  last 
to  clog  the  hand  of  law  in  its  endeavours  to  restrain  the  malefac- 
tors who  infringe  the  peace  which  it  is  established  to  preserve. 
It  is  not  for  the  criminal,  but  for  society,  that  we  plead. 

We  have  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  every  community,  the  punishment  of  death  is  calculated 
to  restrain  men  from  committing  crime;  and,  on  the  other 
band^  we  now  as  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  after  that  point  has 
been  once  reached,  the  penalty  of  death  not  only  fails  to  restrain 
from  crime,  but  actually  incites  men  to  perpetrate  it. 

When  the  moral  becomes  stronger  than  the  physical  in  a  na- 
tion's mind,  then  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  the  body  naturally 
:eases  to  be  as  great  a  terror  as  it  was  before ;  and  mental  pain — 
the  pain  of  conscience — becomes  a  greater  punishment  by  far. 
Suicides,  heroes  and  martyrs  are  never  found  amongst  savages. 
Moreover,  when  a  civilised  state  of  society  is  reached,  the  intiic- 
;ion  of  pain  upon  the  body  is  felt  to  be  unjust  and  unwise  and 
childish.  As  we  grow  enlightened,  we  become  aware  that  it  is 
he  soul  that  sins,  not  the  body — that  the  intrinsic  crime  con- 
ista  in  the  motive,  not  in  the  act ;  and  the  torture  of  the  body 
or  the  sin  of  the  soul  is  naturally  thought  to  be  as  absurd  as  it 
s  found  to  be  unavailing. 

When  a  child  is  too  young  to  be  reasoned  with,  personal 
;liastisement  operates  in  a  salutary  manner  in  restraining  him 
rom  bad  conduct ;  but  when  the  child  is  grown  old  enough  to 
inderstand  and  to  feel  conscientiously,  it  is  found,  not  only  that 
personal  chastisement  is  useless  to  him,  but  that  he  despises  and 
aughs  at  it.  It  is  by  representation,  by  persuasion,  by  affec- 
ionate  remonstrance,  and  above  all  by  educating  the  conscience 
a  moral  and  religious  truth,  that  you  are  able  to  work  upon 
lim  most  effectually. 

Just  so  with  a  state.  When  vouus:  it  must  be  restrained  and 
corrected  physically,  because  that  is  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  it  tlien  most  tears.  When,  however,  it  is  old  enough  to 
judge,  to  think,  and  to  feel — when,  in  other  words,  it  is  morally 
civilised — it  must  be  restrained  and  corrected  morally;  and 
physical  punishment  only  hardens,  depraves,  and  corrupts  it. 
In  an  age  of  civilization,  the  lash,  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  and 
the  rack  are  found  to  be  totally  useless  as  deterrents  from  crime: 
it  is  to  knowledge,  to  reflection,  to  philosophy,  to  benevolence, 
to  peace^  to  conscientiousness,  and  to  the  religious  sentiment 
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that  we  must  look^  as  our  only  means   to  stop  the  progress 
of  vice. 

We  think  it  will  now  be  clear,  from  reason^  experience,  and  the 
testimony  of  revelation,  that  there  is  a  point  where  all  physical 
correction  must  give  way  to  moral,  and  that  therefore  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  however  useful  it  may  have  been  in  the  early  ages 
of  society,  is  not  intended  to  last  for  ever.  Few  persons,  we 
fancy,  would  be  disposed  to  assert  the  contrary.  The  stoniest 
defenders  of  capital  punishment  continually  admit  that  '  a  time 
may  come  when  the  death-penalty  can  be  safely  diBContinued :'' 
and  legislation  is  evidently  pointing  the  same  way  as  popular  be- 
lief. This  point  admitted  at  the  outset,  we  shall  be  saved  many 
difSculties  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  we  iMX)pose  to 
institute.  The  supporter  of  capital  punishment  wiU  see  that 
his  strongest  arguments  mtist  at  some  time  or  other  become  un- 
availing, and  that  they  may,  consequently,  be  unavailing  now ; 
and  the  abolitionist  will  be  saved  the  appearance  of  charging,  first, 
the  Almighty  with  folly  in  originally  ordaining  these  inflictions; 
and,  secondly,  the  followers  of  the  commands  with  wickedness  in 
enforcing  them. 

The  question  then  which  we  have  mainly  to  try  is,  whether 
the  penalty  of  death  is  found  to  be  now  practically  successful  in 
restraining  men  from  crime.  Death  is  at  length  inflicted  solely 
for  the  offence  of  murder ;  and  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the 
purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  means. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  it  is  not. 

But  here  we  arc  met  at  the  outset  by  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis,  whose 
'  Essay  on  the  Ground  and  Reason  of  Punishment '  is  the  most 
elaborate,  most  talented,  and  we  will  add,  most  sophistical  de- 
fence of  the  penalty  of  death  that  we  have  yet  read.  We  are 
told  by  this  writer  that  expediency  must  not  be  the  rule  of 
human  punishment — that  although  '  reformation  and  prevention 
should  have  a  most  prominent  and  important  place  in  the 
scheme  of  human  government,  yet  they  should  ever  be  held 
(as  in  Divine  legislation)  subordinate  to  the  higher  principle 
of  retribution.'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  argues, 
that  in  punishing  crime,  the  ruler  is  bound  to  have  regard 
more  to  its  intritisic  demerit  than  to  its  consequences  on  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  to 
judge  tliis  question  as  one  of  expediency,  because  we  arc  bound 
first  to  satisfy  the  lii^her  claims  of  moral  justice.  Punishment 
should  I}c  (according  to  Mr.  Lewis)  'not  so  much  a  means  for 
deterring  other  men  from  crime  tlirough  the  example  of  the 
penalty  inflicted,^  as  '  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  sin  far  Us 
own  intrinsic  demerit' — 'the  infliction  of  suffering  for  crime 
as  crime  J  irrespective  of  antecedents,  collaterals,  and  conse- 
quents.'    '  Punishment,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  is  properly  a  eo/jf . 
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factum,  or  even  a  compensation,  of  justice/  Dr.  Cheever,  too^ 
qaoting  (and  often  misquoting)  Grotius  and  a  host  of  other 
learned  authorities,  contends  that  punishment  should  be  in^ 
flicted  upon  the  Rhadamanthean  ground,  that  '  evil  felt  balances 
evil  committed/  And  even  Mr.  Scott  argues  for  the  retention 
of  the  pain  of  death  for  murder  upon  the  principle  that  murder 
^deserves  death.'  Now  we  conceive  that  the  theory  of  human 
punishment,  thus  put  forth,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  doc- 
trines that  human  sophistry  can  preach ;  and  feeling  this,  we 
trust  the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  entering  somewhat  fully 
into  its  consideration. 

The  chief  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  (for  we  select 
him  as  our  strongest  opponent)  builds  his  theory  of  pain  for  sin, 
is  that  derived  from  the  Divine  example.      The  Almighty  in- 
flicts pain  for  sin,  says  he,  and  therefore  man  should.     Now,  de- 
ferring our  consideration  of  this  logic  for  a  moment,  we  would 
take  leave  here  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Lewis,  and  all  who  write  on 
the  same  side,  are  forced  to  sacrifice  to  one  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes all  the  rest.     They  see  in  the  Creator  only  the  stem, 
awful,    and    inexorable    Judge,    armed    with    penalties    and 
thunderbolts,   and  unable,   as   well    as   unwilling,   to   forgive; 
'Law  and  retaliation,'  'the  sternness  of  the  Divine  justice,' 
and  'retributive  vengeance,'  are  the  chief  ideas  which  these 
writers    put    forth    upon    the     subject;    and    we    must    say 
that  they  urge  them  vastly  too  much   in  the  spirit  of  those 
over-zealous  apostles,  who  were  rebuked  by  the  Son  of  Man 
for  calling  down  'fire  from  heaven'   to  consume   the    Sama- 
ritans.   The  Book  that  tells  us  of  the  'justice'  of  God,  speaks 
of  his  '  mercy,'  too ;  and  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  would  have  written 
less  like  a  pharisee,  and  more  like  a  Christian,  had  he  urged  us 
to   imitate  the   Almighty's   benevolence   rather  than  his  ven- 
geance. 

Punishment  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means.  Suffering 
looks  beyond  the  pain  it  inflicts.  Judgment  is  not  a  final 
principle,  but  only  a  component  part  of  the  one  universal 
element  of  Benevolence.  ^Yhile,  then,  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  rests 
upon  the  idea  of  penalty  as  higher  than  the  idea  of  expe- 
diency, we  rise  to  a  licight  far  transcending  his.  He  would  have 
it  that  God  is  law  :  we  reply  that  God  is  love.  He  would  tell 
ns  that  the  foundation  of  the  universe  is  vengeance :  we  main- 
tain that  it  is  mercy.  He  affirms  that  pain  for  sin  is  an  eternal 
and  absolute  principle :  we  assert,  that  before  there  was  sin  or 
pain,  there  was  a  God  of  infinite  and  endless  love,  and  a  universe 
of  unsullied  purity. 

We  admit  that  man  should  imitate  the  government  of  God; 
but  we  contend  that  it  should  only  be  in  its  absolute  and  eternid 
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principles.  We  have  no  example  from  the  Most  High  for  in- 
flicting  a  punishment  which  nclndes  no  hope  or  chance  of 
mercy.  The  punishment  of  death  by  human  law  has  no  parallel 
in  the  Divine  law.  God  '  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live/  There 
is  mercy  even  for  the  chief  of  sinners. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  as,  beyond  all  question,  judgment 
has  a  place  in  the  Divine  government,  (however  inferior  it  may 
be  to  the  attribute  of  mercy),  so  it  must  also  have  a  place  in 
human  law  :  that,  as  God  judges  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime, 
so  also  should  man.  This  argument  is,  indeed,  the  chief  basis 
on  which  Mr.  Taylcr  Lewis  builds. 

One  need  not  go  far  to  see  that  the  argument  refutes  itself. 
'  God  judges  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime—  and,  ther^are,  man 
should  do  so/  is  the  logic  of  Mr.  Lewis.  Now,  as  God  is  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  tells  us  that  He  will  unfailingly  re* 
compeiisc  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  is  it  not  perfectly 
plain  and  self-evident  that  there  exists  no  need  for  man  to 
weigh  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime — that,  in  fact,  the  scales  of 
justice  arc  held  by  the  hands  of  a  faultless  judge  already  ? 

The  other  world,  not  this,  is  the  scene  of  retribution.  Earth 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  world  of  reward  and  punishment ;  and 
no  observer  of  life  can  have  failed  to  gather  proof  of  this  from  his 
own  experience.  The  blindest  mortal  must  have  constantly  seen 
that  in  this  life  neither  the  virtuous  gets  his  reward,  nor  the 
vicious  his  penalty.  The  wicked  prosper,  and  the  good  suffer, 
oftentimes  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  is 
derived  from  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  as  it  does  not  receive 
its  desert  here,  it  is  forced  to  look  to  a  future.  To  that  future 
it  does  look ;  and  we  have  a  moral  conviction,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
phetic assurance,  that,  although  man  is  neither  punished  nor 
rewarded  in  tliis  life,  he  is  unerringly  recompensed  hereafter ; 
and  that  none  escapes,  or  is  passed  over.  Let  no  man  think, 
then,  that  the  murderer  or  the  criminal,  of  any  sort,  can  escape 
due  punislnnent ;  he  will  assuredly  receive  his  doom  in  the 
future  world,  and  we  need  not  punish  him  here  under  the  plea 
that  ho  Avill  escape  if  we  do  not. 

All  that  Mr.  Taylor  Lewis  and  his  fellow-defenders  of  the 
gallows  say  about  the  'satisfaction'  or  'compensation'  of 
justioo,  is  consoquontly  superfluous.  Justice  is  uufailingly 
satisfied  above,  and  it  is  not  meant  to  be  satisfied  here. 

\\'e  wonder  that  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  sec  a  fatal  objection  to 
his  argument,  tliat  man  is  bound  to  make  the  intrinsic  demerit 
of  crime  the  rule  and  principle  of  judgment,  in  the  fact  that 
man  cannot  tell  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime.     He  cunnot 
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it,  cannot  weigh  it,  cannot  ascertain  it,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
possibly  make  it  his  rale  of  judgment  and  penalty.  That  man 
is  not  meant  to  satisfy  justice,  ii  evident  at  once  from  his  in- 
competency to  do  so.  Had  he  been  meant  to  jodge  morally, 
he  would  have  been  endowed  with  proper  powers  of  discern- 
ment ;  and  as  he  is  not  so  endowed,  we  see  plainly  that  moral 
judgment  is  not  his  province. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  whilst  men  like  Mr.  Lewis  are 
found  to  say  that  morad  judgment  is  man's  province,  our  very 
judges  disclfum  the  right.  At  the  York  Assizes,  held  July,  1846, 
the  judge  thus  addressed  a  criminal,  John  Kodda,  on  whom  he 
was  passing  sentence  of  death,  for  the  murder  of  his  daughter : 
*  Human  tribunals  must  always  fail  when  they  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  motives  by  which  men  are  stimulated  to  crime.  It  may 
have  been  from  the  mere  weariness  of  watching  over  and  attend- 
ing a  sick  child ;  it  may  have  been  for  pitiful  gain ;  or  it  may 
have  been  ^0971  motives  lying  more  deep  than  the  mind  can  fathom » 
The  facts,  however,'have  been  proved  against  you.' 

Real  crime  consists  in  evil  motive;  sin  proceeds  from  the 
heart,  not  from  the  hand;  and,  as  the  learned  judge,  just 
quot^,  very  properly  says,  motives  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
human  tribunals.  No  man  can  read  the  heart.  No  man  can 
say  how  far  another  is  guilty  or  unfortunate,  how  much  of  his 
crime  is  due  to  force  of  circumstances  or  extenuating  motives, 
how  far  hereditary  predisposition  may  have  drawn  him  within 
that  fearful  line  where  fatuity  commences  and  responsibility 
ends.  'Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  maintains,  that  what  is  called 
insanity,  is  only  the  extreme  and  perceptible  form  of  nervous 
suffering;  and  that  the  disease  exists  in  millions  where  the 
overt  insanity  is  not  perceived.^  Who  can  say,  then,  how  much 
of  what  wc  call  crime,  ought  not  rather  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  insanity  which  has  not  reached  its  perceptible  crisis  of  deve- 
lopment? Only  those  who  can  distinguish  thus,  can  be  safely 
permitted  to  punish  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime. 

Nay,  they  must  see  more  than  this.  They  must  not  only 
distinguish  between  crime  and  insanity,  but  they  must  be  able 
to  estimate  the  strength  of  temptation,  (for  he  who  sins,  being 
but  little  tempted,  is  surely  more  criminal  than  he  who  resists 
till  he  yields  from  very  weariness) ;  they  must  be  able  to  calcu- 
late the  force  of  each  and  every  outward  pressure,  to  follow  the 
immediate  up  to  the  originating  causes,  and  to  know,  so  as  to 
link  together  in  one  faultless  chain,  every  thought  that  lies 
between  the  first  conception  and  the  act  of  crime.  But  what 
man  can  do  this  ?  Ah,  it  is  altogether  vain  for  humanity  to 
put  forth  its  puny  claim;  the  attributes  are  omniscient  ones, 
and  only  Omnipotence  can  wield  them.     How  strange  it  is  that 
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bns  to  fiMgm  his  feUow-mma  tiie  fiur  tmaner  rin  oommitted 
ftinat  him.  Stotenoed  malefactors  ourselves  at  God's  justice- 
r,  we  assume  God's  sword  to  slay  the  fellow-sinner  standing 
our  side  I  As  one  of  the  writers  before  us  well  observes :  '  K 
k1  can  forego  his  justice  against  our  souls^  surely  we  can 
^go  our  vengeance  against  men's  bodies.' 
Ehe  satisfaction  or  compensation  of  moral  justice,  then,  is 
arly  no  part  of  man's  duty  in  punishing  crime.  First,  moral 
Aice  is  satisfied  and  compensated  before  a  higher  tribunal : 
ondly,  man  is  not  competent  to  measure  the  compensation  it 
inires ;  and  thirdly,  being  a  criminal  himself,  he  is  disquali- 
1  from  awarding  its  penalties.  He  must,  therefore,  leave  the 
isfiu^on  of  justice  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  legislate 
crime  solely  with  a  view  to  its  effects ;  placing  before  him* 
f  simply  one  end — the  prevention  of  evil  to  the  community 
governs ;  which  object,  of  course,  includes  the  reformation 
the  offender. 

rhm  viewed,  expediency  does  not  become^  in  Mr.  Tayler 
wit's  words,  '  severed  from  the  true  idea  of  retribution,'  but 
pendent  upon  it.  Far  from  superseding  this  idea,  it  confirms 
.for,  whilst  it  weighs  and  punishes  the  actual  evil  com- 
tted,  it  still  says  that  there  is  a  higher  justice  and  more  cer* 
n  tribunal  before  which  the  moral  wickedness  of  the  offence 
1st  ultimately  go ;  a  tribunal  where  guilt  can  have  no  chance  of 
»pe/and  where  innocence  can  have  no  fear  of  error.  The  system 
ich  Mr.  Lewis  advocates, — that  of  letting  the  human  tribu- 
1  inflict  the  moral  penalty — is  rather  calculated  to  lower,  than 
raise,  the  standard  of  true  morality ;  for  it  arraigns  crime  be« 
e  a  fallible  tribunal,  and  the  award  is  made  by  chance,  not  by 
crimination.  This  will  leave  crime  to  hug  itself  with  the  idea 
it  it  may  possibly  go  unpunished  after  all :  it  will  sin  in  secret, 
i  dare  the  chances  of  discovery.  We  contend,  therefore,  that 
)  true  idea  of  retribution  can  only  be  maintained  upon  the 
nciple  that  the  infallible  God  administers  the  awards.  There 
1  be  no  true  idea  of  retribution  whilst  weak  and  faulty  man  is 
'  j^dge  and  the  executioner. 

We  are  in  no  wise  amenable,  then,  to  the  charge  which  Mr. 
wis  brings  against  the  abolitionists  of  '  endeavouring  to  de- 
oy  whatever  is  strictly  penal  in  legislation :'  we  only  maintain 
it  the  infliction  of  the  moral  penalty  should  be  left  to  an  in- 
lible  hand,  and  that  all  human  attempts  to  arraign  and  'judge 
;  consciences  of  men'  will  be  found  to  be  (as  they  have  ever 
;n)  vain  and  futile. 

Mr.  Lewis  fears,  nay,  asserts,  that  *  if  it  can  be  made  out  that 
jre  is  nothing  strictly  penal  or  retributive  in  human  law,  deists 
1  infidels  will  push  the  argument  further,  and  say,  that  neither 
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is  there  in  the  Divine/  But  this  is  an  utterly  groondless  dread/ 
When  we  disclaim  the  right  of  man  to  wield  aifd  distribute  the 
penalties  of  moral  guilty  we  do  not  contradict  the  principle  that 
man  should  be  punished  for  crime  ;  we  merely  reserve  the  judg- 
ment for  the  Divine  tribunal.  There  is  (as  we  have  seen)  a 
reason  why  man  should  not  have  the  power  of  inflicting  moral 
penalties — the  fact  that  he  cannot  discern  moral  guilt;  but  there 
is  no  such  reason  why  the  Deity  should  not  wield  them :  on  the 
contrary^  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  (so  to  speak)  that  He 
should.  The  blasphemy  of  calling  the  Divine  government 
simply  *  a  police  system '  to  prevent  disorder  in  the  universe, 
pertains  not  to  us,  therefore,  but  to  our  opponents. 

We  think  it  will  now  be  evident  that  man,  in  his  judgment  of 
man,  must  simply  estimate  outward  acts,  and  leave  motive  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  word  *  retribution' must  be  ex- 
punged from  his  criminal  code,  and  'prevention'  substituted. 

But  the  supporter  of  capital  punishment  will  say,  that  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  prove  his  right  upon  moral  grounds  to 
wield  against  his  fellow-man  the  penalties  of  omniscience,  still 
be  conceives  that  the  sword  of  eternal  justice  is  deputed  to  him 
by  Omniscience  itself:  and  he  will  invoke  re/i^ton  to  support 
what  morality  has  been  unable  to  establish. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  when  he  says,  that '  the 
real  question  involved  in  this  discussion  is  in  the  highest  and 
deepest  sense  a  religious  one.'  Were  we  not  so  convinced,  we 
should  hesitate  to  employ  these  pages  in  this  controversy.  Certain, 
however,  that  the  subject  can  never  be  settled  without  taking  the 
religious  view  of  it  into  consideration,  we  have  no  fear  that  we 
shall  be  accused  of  irreverence  when  we  turn,  as  we  now  do, 
to  the  scriptural  aspect  of  the  whole  question. 

It  is  asserted,  then,  that  the  Bible  contains  certain  express 
declarations  of  God's  will  upon  this  matter^ — which  etyoin  the 
infliction  of  death  by  man  upon  the  murderer,  and  which  are 
to  be  binding  upon  us  to  the  end  of  time.  The  destruction 
of  the  murderer  by  the  law  thus  becomes  a  religious  duty,  it  is 
urged;  and  consequently  must  be  enforced,  whether  it  is  agree- 
able to  morality  or  opposed  to  it,  whether  it  is  expedient  or 
baneful  in  practice. 

It  seems  a  wild  and  singular  theory  that  the  one  pure  and 
infallible  God,  the  creator,  the  orderer,  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth,  the  '  Lord  to  whom  vengeance  belongcth/  should  com- 
mit the  care  of  his  eternal  justice  into  the  hands  of  weak, 
finite,  short-sighted,  fallible,  and  guilty  man  ;  for  the  purpose, 
too,  of  arraigning,  judging,  and  punishing  a  fellow-being  not 
more  intrinsically  wicked  than  himself.  To  us  no  theory  could 
seem  less  probable.     The  omnipotence  and  the  benevolence  of 
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the  Deity  alike  forbid  so  monstrous  a  supposition.  And  when 
we  find^  further^  that  the  theory  does  not  answer  in  practice — 
that  it  increases  crime  instead  of  repressing  it^  that  it  makes 
murderers  while  it  endeavours  to  exterminate  them, — we  have 
increased  reason  to  doubt  its  soundness. 

But  do  you  deny  the  Scriptures  ?  our  opponents  say.    Will 
you  reject  the  Bible  ? 

By  no  means :  we  admit  it  to  be  man*s  best  teacher  and 
guide,  and  we  mean  to  base  our  chief  arguments  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand  upon  its  sacred  precepts.  We  only  maintain, 
that  isolated  texts  roust  never  be  put  forth  as  rules  of  faith  and 
conduct.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  never  been 
an  error  so  monstrous,  or  a  vice  so  flagrant,  that  it  has  not  met 
with  defenders  who  could  quote  Scripture  as  fluently  as  Satan 
himself  in  proof  of  its  excellence.  The  crusades  were  justified 
upon  religious  grounds — the  Holy  Inquisition  was  a  religious  in- 
stitution— ^the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses  was  undertsJ^en  for 
xeligion^s  sake — Queen  Mary  and  Bishop  Bonner  lighted  their 
Smithfield  bonfires  with  leaves  from  the  Bible — the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  believed  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
Divinity — the  reformer  Calvin  persecuted  Servetus  to  death 
upon  religious  principles — the  presbyterians  of  Scotland  de« 
stroyed  in  less  than  one  century  sixty  thousand  women  for  the 
alleged  crime  of  witchcraft  upon  Bible  authority— even  in  our 
own  time  our  fellow-citizens  are  denied  equal  rights  with  our- 
selves, because  religion  disapproves  their  creed;  and  within 
the  last  few  years  books  have  been  written  to  prove  that  slavery 
is  a  religious  institution,  and  ought  never  to  be  abolished.  We 
may  well  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, — 
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What  awful  error  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, — 
Hiding  its  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?' 

All  this  ought  to  make  us  very  careful  how  we  employ  Scripture 
to  judge  our  fellow-men.  These  shocking  errors  were  all  once 
as  firmly  believed  to  be  gospel  truths  as  is  the  practice  of 
choking  the  life  out  of  men  on  the  scafibld ;  and  disbelievers  in 
them  would  have  been  called  (as  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  and  Dr. 
Cheever  call  those  who  disagree  with  them  respecting  the  in- 
fliction of  death  by  the  law)  '  infidels,'  '  radicals,'  and  '  ferocious 
popular  demagogues.' 

A  short  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
the  punishment  of  death  is  a  religious  ordinance,  is  to  force  the 
supporters  of  that  idea  to  carry  out  their  principles,  and  make 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was  so 
with  the  Jews,  whose  law  is  quoted  for  our  imitation ;  let  it,  then. 
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be  SO  with  us.  Let  the  destruction  of  our  culprits  take  place  in 
our  churches^  and  let  our  clergymen  be  the  executioners.  What 
religion  commands^  religion^s  minister  can  surely  do.  Nay,  as 
it  was  in  the  holiest  of  holies^  and  by  the  high  priest,  that  sacri- 
fices for  sin  used  to  be  offered  in  that  olden  Hebrew  time  from 
which  our  modern  sacrificers  seek  to  copy^  let  the  execution- 
place  now  be  St.  PauPs  Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
let  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop  be  the  hangman. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  scope  and  intent  of  religion  are  alto« 
gether  mistaken^  when  we  employ  its  doctrines  and  injuoctiona 
against  our  fellow- creatures.  Religion  is  a  matter  between  man 
and  God^  not  between  man  and  man.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
judge  another  in  religion^  or  by  religion.  The  office  of  religion 
is  to  lead  a  man  to  make  his  own  peace  with  God,  not  to  set 
him  up  as  judge  and  executioner  of  his  brother  sinner.  Reli- 
gion ought  never  to  be  pleaded  as  our  reason  for  condemning 
and  puuishiug  one  another ;  our  religion  is  a  rule  for  ourselves, 
but  should  never  become  the  law  by  which  we  arraign  oar 
brethren. 

Sut,  quitting  generalities^  let  us  consider  the  special  ai^a- 
mcnts  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  scripturally  de- 
fended. 

First  of  all,  we,  of  course^  have  the  oft- quoted  passage  from 
Genesis^  ix.  6^  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed ;' — '  one  of  the  planets/  as  Dr.  Cheever  calls  it, 
'  in  the  firmament  of  revealed  truth ' — '  the  gift  of  (Jod  to  a 
christianized  humanity' — ^the  great  law  of  love' — *the  very 
perfection  of  criminal  jurisprudence' — '  a  well-spring  of  truth, 
the  stream  that  gushes  up  from  which  is  pure  benevolence,  as 
clear  as  crystal.'  This  passage  is  the  chief  ground  on  which  the 
defenders  of  Cc^pital  punishment  rest  their  belief;  and  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  it  somewhat  minutely. 

But  we  must  first  inquire^  whether  our  opponents  mean  to 
read  the  passage  literally,  or  whether  they  mean  to  take  a  little 
latitude  in  their  application  of  it.  lu  either  case  they  thrust 
themselves  on  the  horn  of  a  fatal  dilemma.  If  they  take  the 
passage  literally,  then  it  proves  too  much  (as  we  shall  shortly 
show) ;  and  if  they  allow  themselves  a  latitude  in  its  application, 
then  they  are  forced  to  concede  a  latitude  to  us  likewise,  and 
cannot  hold  us  bound  by  their  conclusions. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  words  are  read  literally.  Let  as 
see  what  they  amount  to.  Dir.  Cheever  says,  that  they  are 
characterized  by  '  a  wonderful  explicitness  and  compactness ;'  so 
wc  cannot  well  make  an  error  in  applying  them.  'Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;' — thia  ia 
the  passage. 
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^WhosoJ  This  includes  everybody.  There  is  no  exception 
in  favour  of  any  one.  It  refers,  therefore,  to  kings  as  well  as 
to  subjects,  to  magistrates  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

* Sheddeth  man's  blood'  Not  ' killeth  man/  but  ' sheddetk 
man's  blood.'  If  a  man  kill  another  by  strangulation,  then, 
and  sheds  no  bloody  he  evidently  is  not  included  in  the  denunci- 
ation; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  'sheddeth  man's 
blood,'  whether  he  kill  him  or  not,  is  inculpated.  Surgeons^ 
consequently,  soldiers.  Jack  Ketches,  simple  mauslayers,  stab- 
bars,  and  all  homicides  who  shed  blood,  are  the  persons  who 
alone  are  referred  to.  The  beast,  too,  that  sheds  man's  blood, 
is  also  included  in  the  sentence.  As  to  murder,  there  is  no 
especial  mention  of  that  at  all — the  reference  is  to  simple  blood- 
shedding  of  any  sort,  to  any  extent,  and  with  whatever  purpose. 

*By  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  '  Shall'  his  blood  be  shed. 
This  may  have  two  meanings,  either  of  which  would  be  strictly 
grammatical : — first.  That  man  is  hereby  endowed  with  authority 
to  shed  blood ;  second.  That,  in  the  course  of  things,  it  shall  so 
come  to  pass  that  man  shall  shed  the  blood  of  the  blood-shedder. 
Neither  of  these  readings  can  be  established  absolutely^  there- 
fore either  may  be  selected  as  correct. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  words  before  us  is  this,  then : 
Whatsoever  (whether  man  or  beast)  sheddeth  maf^s  blood,  for 
amy  purpose,  or  to  any  extent,  with  good  motive  or  wUh  evil,  shall 
hme  his  blood  shed  (not — '  shall  be  killed'),  in  the  course  of  God's 
providence,  by  his  fellou^-man.  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  passage ;  and  now  we  ask  any  man  of  candour  and  fairness, 
whether  it  is  anything  like  an  equivalent  for  the  doctrine  that 
man  has  built  upon  it — viz.,  Whoso  with  uncked  motive  killeth  a 
man,  shall  be  killed,  with  Gods  sanction,  by  the  hand  of  a  hired 
executioner?  For  in  the  text  before  us,  neither  motive  nor 
death,  nor  God's  approval,  are  at  all  referred  to. 

It  must  seem  pretty  evident,  we  think,  by  this  time,  that  an 
absolutely  literal  application  of  this  passage  is  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  and  this  brings  us  to  remark  upon  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma.  Upon  this  the  advocate  of  capital  punishment 
must  fall. 

He  will  say,  I  never  meant  to  maintain  that  the  words  must 
be  taken  quite  literally ;  they  must  be  construed  inferentially; 
and  straightway  he  gives  you  his  own  inferences  as  absolute 
foundations.  Sut  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  virtual  surrender  of 
the  whole  argument.  If  he  may  interpret  the  words  according 
to  his  views,  we  may  construe  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
suit  ours.  When  he  calls  upon  us  to  give  him  the  latitude  he 
claims,  we  gain  a  right  to  demand  a  similar  margin  for  our- 
wlves : — 
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'  The  mercy  we  to  otbere  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  us  :' 

And  thus  the  question  becomes  a  perfectly  open  one ;  and  it  is 
as  unfair,  as  it  is  absurd,  to  insist  upon  one  man's  reading,  as  a 
version  binding  upon  all  men. 

Our  argument  will  now  be  clear,  then.  If  the  passage  is  read 
literally  it  involves  principles  of  addon  which  no  one  can  defend 
or  follow ;  and  if  it  be  an  open  question,  to  be  settled  in  each 
man's  mind  according  to  his  own  idea  and  comprehension  of  it, 
then  it  cannot  be  put  forth  as  an  absolute,  explicit,  and  funda- 
mental law  of  God,  binding  every  man  through  all  time  to  one 
particular  construction  of  it. 

We  think  that  there  cannot  be  a  plainer  proof  of  the  inherent 
weakness  of  our  opponent's  case,  than  that  they  should  choose, 
as  the  '  corner-stone'  (we  quote  Dr.  Cheever,)  of  their  argu- 
mental  edifice,  a  passage  which,  as  we  have  seen,  no  man  can 
dare  to  take  literally ;  and  which,  consequently,  is  left  open  to 
as  many  constructions  as  there  are  minds  to  construe  it.  Whv, 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  whole  Bible  so  mnch  disputed*  and  so 
differently  read,  as  this.  By  one  writer  we  are  assured  that  it 
is  a  mere  prophecy.  By  another  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  com- 
mand. A  third  calls  it  '  the  Divine  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment/ A  fourth  conceives  that  it  gives  to  any  man  the  right 
of  being  the  avenger  of  blood.  A  fifth  affirms  that  it  reserves 
the  exercise  of  vengeance  to  the  Almighty,  that  it  refers  to  the 
punishment  of  murder  by  the  providence  of  God.  A  sixth  savt 
that  it  refers  not  to  murder  at  all.  A  seventh  maintains  that  it 
pertains  not  to  murder  only,  but  to  all  homicide,  accidental  or 
wilful.  Another  argues  that  it  is  an  injunction  against  canni- 
balism, and  looks  upon  it  as  a  prohibition  of  human  fleah  for 
food.  Another  calls  it  'a  Divine  appointment  without  the 
Divine  approval — affirming  that  the  bloodshedder's  blood  9haU 
be  shed,  but  not  that  it  ouffht  to  be  shed.'  Another  aflEbma 
that  it  is  the  first  assertion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atoae- 
ment  by  blood  (Dr.  Cheever  agrees  in  this).  Another  views  it 
^  as  predictive  of  an  indirect  consequence,  not  injunctive  of  m 
direct  retribution.*  Another  sees  in  it  the  origin  of  the  doe* 
trine  of  sacrifice  for  sin — a  doctrine  completed  when  Jesus  waa 
sacrificed  on  Calvary.  Another  considers  it  a  general  injunc* 
tion  against  crimes  of  violence  of  any  sort.  Another  sajt  it 
ought  to  be  read  '  whatsoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  bv  man 
shsdl  his  blood  be  shed,'  being  an  injunction  including  bnitee 
as  well  as  men.  Another  writes  that  it  refers  to  those  who 
cause  a  man  to  be  put  to  death  by  false  witnesses.  Another 
believes  that  it  is  meant  to  set  up  every  man's  brother  as  the 
avenger  of  his  blood.    Another  thinks  it  an  institution  peculiar 
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to  the  time — '  the  passion -language  of  a  barbarous  age' —  in- 
tended to  last  only  until  the  next  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 
Another  describes  it  as  '  a  simple  denunciation  of  God* 8  ven- 
geance against  men  of  blood/  similar  in  effect  to  the  threat, 
that '  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man  shall  not  live  out  half  his 
days/  Another  reasons^  '  that  even  granting  it  to  be  a  pro- 
phecy which  man  is  bound  to  fulfil^  the  fulfiller  may,  notwith- 
standing be  wrong,  even  as  Judas,  although  obliged  to  betray, 
was,  nevertheless,  punished  for  betraying/  And  these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  various  readings  which  this  passage  has  received  ! 

Then  comes  the  question  about  the  translation  of  the  passage 
into  English.  The  above  readings,  of  course,  take  the  English 
translation  for  granted ;  but  our  case  would  be  most  incomplete, 
were  we  not  further  to  remark  that  even  the  translation  is  dis- 
puted :  that,  in  fact,  scarcely  two  scholars  can  be  found  who 
agree  in  their  renderings  of  the  verse.  It  appears  that  the 
original  may  be  read  in  either  of  these  four  ways : — 1.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  S. 
Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  through  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.  3.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  in  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.  4.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  among  (or  ivith)  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed.  The  translators,  of  course,  give  a  great  variety 
of  readings.  The  Septuagint  renders  it,  '  The  person  shedding 
the  blood  of  man,  for  the  blood  of  that  man  his  blood  shall  be 
shed.'  Wycliffe  reads  it,  ^  Whoso  sheddeth  out  man's  blood,  his 
blood  shall  be  shed,'  (without  reference  to  man's  agency  in  the 
matter).  The  Cbaldee  says  it  refers  to  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  false  witnesses.  Luther,  Cranmer,  Tonstall  and  Ridley, 
Coverdale,  Matthew  Beza,  and  the  bishops,  give  it  as  it  is  com- 
monly received.  Calmet  translates  it,  'Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood  shall  be  punished  by  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood.' 
The  Vulgate  and  the  Spanish  version  of  Scio,  omit  the  words 
'  by  man'  altogether.  Ostervald  reads  it  thus — '  Whoso  shed- 
deth man's  blood  that  is  in  him  his  blood  shall  be  shed,' 
treating  the  words  '  that  is  in  him'  as  a  mere  pleonasm,  similar 
to  this—'  Who  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
a  man  that  is  in  him?^  Jerome  reads  it  as  Wycliffe  does;  and 
Calvin  agrees  with  Luther  and  the  bishops.  There  are  other 
versions  which  differ  from  any  of  these,  but  we  have  quoted 
enough  to  serve  our  purpose. 

Here,  then,  is  a  passage  upon  the  translation  of  which  from 
the  original  no  two  scholars  can  agree,  and  upon  the  meaning 
of  which,  when  translated,  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
commentators.  No  man  can  undertake  to  tell  us  whether  it  is 
an  edict  or  a  prediction ;  whether  it  refers  to  the  government  of 
God,  or  of  man ;  whether  it  pertains  to  murder,  to  cannibalism,  or 
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to  blood-letting.  And  now  we  ask,  what  man  can  dare  to  say, 
with  this  contrariety  of  opinion  stiuring  him  in  the  face,  that 
the  words  form  a  clear  and  indisputable  command  from  God  to 
man,  to  punish  the  crime  of  murder  with  death  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner? 

Sut  weak  as  we  thus  find  the  ground  of  the  capital  punishment 
supporter  to  be,  it  becomes  even  weaker  when  we  try  it  by  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  world.  If  the  law  requiring  the  inflic- 
tion of  death  for  murder  had  been  as  plain,  explicit,  and 
unmistakeable,  as  our  opponents  aver,  we  should  surely  find 
some  examples  of  its  enforcement  in  the  Book  where  the  enact- 
ment stands  recorded.  Not  one,  however,  can  be  discovered, 
whilst  we  read  of  many  wherein  the  practice  was  clearly  not 
enforced.  Several  cases  of  murder  are  related,  but  in  no 
instance  is  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  crime  inflicted,  or  even 
mentioned ;  which  seems  unaccountably  strange  if  the  law 
existed.  We  may  name,  amongst  others,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Shechemites  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian 
by  Moses,  the  killing  of  Jael  by  Sisera,  the  treacherous  destruc- 
tion of  Uriah  by  David,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  by 
Manasseh.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  '  shedding  of  man's 
blood,'  but  in  none  of  them  is  *  man's  blood  shed'  in  return. 
Thus,  at  the  time  when  it  is  contended  that  the  law  was  newly 
promulgated,  and  therefore  most  rigid  in  its  requirements,  there 
was  evidently  no  such  practice  in  existence. 

There  are  two  other  cases  of  murder  recorded  in  the  earlv 
Scripture,  which  materially  strengthen  our  position.  The  cases 
are  those  of  Cain  and  Lamech. 

Cain  was  the  first  murderer,  and  therefore  the  worst.  One 
naturally  supposes,  then,  that  had  the  Almighty  intended  to 
have  established,  once  and  for  ever,  the  principle  of  'blood  for 
blood,'  he  would  have  done  so  here.  The  first  murderer  should 
have  been  the  first  example.  But  God  visited  him  with  quite 
another  kind  of  penalty.  He  presencd  him  from  destruction :  he 
made  it  a  crime  to  kill  him  :  and  he  branded  him,  that  men 
might  know  him  for  a  murderer,  and  be  deterred  by  his  example 
from  his  crime. 

Lamech  also  committed  murder ;— or,  if  not  murder,  it  was 
at  least  wilful  bloodshedding,  and  therefore  liable  to  the 
penalty ;  but  so  far  from  his  being  destroyed,  we  find  him  refer* 
ring  to  the  example  of  Cain,  and  saying,  that  sliould  he  be 
killed  for  his  crime,  he  should  be  avenged,  not  seven,  but 
seventy-fold.  Every  illustration,  then,  as  well  as  every  rational 
argument,  tends  to  show  that  the  passage  under  consideration 
should  not  be,  and  never  was,  looked  upon  as  a  Divine  command 
to  man. 
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But  even  if  it  ever  were^  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  con- 
clude that  at  this  great  distance  of  time  from  its  promulgation, 
the  world  is  still  to  be  held  bound  hj  it.  It  was  not  the  earliest 
legislation  of  God  on  the  subject  of  murder,  for  Cain's  instance, 
and  Lamech^s  also,  occurred  before  it.  Nor  is  it  a  Jinal  law 
upon  the  matter,  for  there  is  a  far  more  complete  and  compact 
piece  of  legislation  thereon  in  the  Jewish  code.  It  is  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  completion  of  law ;  but  stands,  a  solitary 
declaration,  opposed  alike  to  what  goes  before  it,  and  to  what 
comes  after  it.  It  is  surely  a  fair  presumptioUj  that  when  the 
Almighty  legislates  anew  on  a  subject,  his  primary  law  is 
repealed  and  superseded.  It  is  manifestly  so  in  the  case  before 
ns,  for  the  law  given  to  Moses  is  totally  diflferent  from  the 
words  spoken  to  Noah,  and  the  observance  of  the  latter  is 
incompatible  with  the  observance  of  the  former.  The  one 
includes  all  homicide — ^the  other  makes  distinctions  in  the  crime. 
Moses  must  have  regarded  the  Noachic precept  as  a  dead  letter; 
and  if  it  became  a  dead  letter  to  Moses,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  remain  a  living  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Sut  even  if  it  be  argued  that  the  Jewish 
law  was  given  to  the  Jews  alone,  and  therefore  the  general  pre- 
cept given  to  Noah  remained  unrepealed,  then  we  find  its 
abrogation  in  the  law  which  confessedly  binds  all  the  earth — 
the  Decalogue. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  human  &mily  as  time  advanced, 
would  of  itself  have  necessitated  a  change  in  the  principle  of 
law.  The  enactment  suitable  to  utter  barbarians  would  be- 
come  useless,  if  not  injurious,  in  a  more  civilized  condition  of  the 
world.  Even  Dr.  Cheever  is  forced  to  admit  that  this  '  Noachic 
law '  was  '  in  many  respects  a  dangerous  institution.'  It  was 
so  wide,  that  it  included  all  homicide,  and  made  even  beasts 
responsible  for  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  One  can  well 
suppose  that  the  smallness  of  the  human  family  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  precept,  rendered  an  extraordinary  care 
of  human  life  necessary,  and  thus  made  even  accidental  homi- 
cide a  punishable  offence.  Sut  in  the  Mosaic  economy  there  is 
an  evident  design — the  stringency  of  the  former  period  having 
passed  away — to  distinguish  between  accident  and  intention, 
between  homicide  with  hatred,  and  simple  manslaughter.  It 
draws  a  line  between  the  two  crimes,  and  awards  different 
penalties  to  each.  All  this  goes  clearly  to  show  that  the 
Noachic  law  (whatever  it  was)  clashed  with  the  next  divine 
revelation,  and  became  superseded  when  the  fuller  code  was 
given  to  Moses,  and  so  ended  for  ever  when  the  Mosaic  com- 
menced. 

In  any  case,  then,  this  passage  cannot  be  binding  upon  us. 
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If  it  is  a  LAw^  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  a  later  law  on 
the  same  subject^  from  the  hands  of  the  same  legislator ;  if  it  is 
a  mere  denunciation  of  God's  vengeance  in  the  course  of  his 
providence  against  the  murderer,  then,  of  course,  it  is  no 
warrant  to  us,  and  we  may  safely  leave  the  fulfilment  of  the 
awful  prediction  to  Him  who  says,  *  The  bloody  and  deceitful  man 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days,* 

That  the  Jewish  law,  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  subject,  is 
binding  upon  the  Christian  world,  none,  we  suppose,  but  our 
Hebrew  brethren,  will  maintain.  The  church  of  England  gives 
it  up,  in  fact ;  for  in  her  seventh  article  she  says,  that  the  law 
of  Moses  '  does  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor  ought  of  necessity 
to  be  received  in  any  commonwealth  /  and  no  sect  of  Christians, 
heretics,  or  infidels,  can  be  found  who  recognize  it  as  a  rule  of 
life.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  regards  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  lex  talionis  as  being  ^  of  the  very  essence  of  right  and 
natural  justice,'  but  even  he  does  not  insist  on  its  observance 
now.  He  appeals,  in  fact,  to  other  rules ;  as,  indeed,  he  finds 
himself  compelled. 

We  shall  not  dwell  long,  then,  upon  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  It  will  be  suflScient  to 
remark,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  at  a  particular  time, 
and  for  a  particular  object,  which  object  has  since  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  it  has  been  entirely  annulled  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  scheme. 

There  is  an  evident  purpose  in  both  the  Noachic  and  Jewish 
ordinances.  They  both  were  founded  upon  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice for  sin — cxpiiition.  Adam  had  fallen,  and  the  world's 
redemption  had  to  be  accomplished  in  Christ.  To  bring  about 
that  end,  and  to  point  to  it  continously  and  significantly,  was 
the  evident  aim  of  the  early  institutions  of  God's  ordering.  By 
the  blood  of  Christ  the  world  was  to  be  purified ;  and,  there* 
fore,  blood  was  made  sacred  from  the  first.  To  Cain,  the  first 
words  were,  *  Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to  me  from  the  ground.* 
To  Noah,  the  injunction  is,  '  Flesh  with  the  blood  thereof,  ahall 
ye  not  eat ;'  and  the  words,  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  are,  to  our  mind,  only  a  link  in 
the  same  great  argument.  In  the  Mosaic  law  this  idea  is  pro* 
mulgated  with  even  greater  force.  Many  passages  may  be 
selected  therefrom  in  proof,  but  the  following  will  suffice : — 

'  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel  that  killeth  an  ox. 
or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp  ;  and 
bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
oflfer  an  oflfering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  Hood 
shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  :  he  bath  bbed  blood,  and  that  man 
shall  be  cut  oflf  from  among  his  people.* — Lev.  xvii.  3,  4. 
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'And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  honse  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  I 
will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people/ — ib.  xvii.  10. 

'  The  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein  but  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it/ 

'  The  life  of  all  flesh  is  in  the  blood  thereof.  Whosoever  eateth  it 
shall  be  cut  off/ — ib.  xvii.  14. 

'  For  the  hfe  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  g^ven  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.' — ib.  xvii.  !!• 

•  The  Shod  of  the  covenant.* — Ebcod.  xxiv.  7,  8. 

We  see  by  this  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  view  in  making- 
blood  sacred.  The  whole  system  of  sacrifice  (from  Noah  down- 
wards) was  to  typify  the  one  sacrifice  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Calvary.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  precept  to  Noah 
and  the  laws  to  Moses. 

But  when  the  purpose  was  accomplished,  of  course  the  system 
ceased.  The  one  sacrifice  once  offered,  expiation,  or  sacrifice  for 
sin,  was  no  longer  to  be  the  principle  of  punishment.  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  that  man's  miffht  no  more  be  shed.  God  is  re- 
presented as  saying,  that  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin 
he  had  no  pleasure  any  more.  All  prior  revelations  merged  into 
that  greater  one  which  Christ  announced.  The  stars  of  truth 
which  had  been  shining  through  the  night  and  early  dawn  of 
time,  were  at  length  eclipsed  by  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness. Man  was  no  longer  to  be  under  the  *  covenant  of 
law/  but  under  the  '  New  Testament '  of  grace.  Dr.  Cheever 
allows  us  for  once  to  agree  with  him  most  cordially  when  he 
says,  that  the  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  was  '  to  regard 
law  as  subjectively  reigning  in  the  human  soul,  rather  than 
existing  in  relation  to  the  outward  ideas  of  law  and  penalty/ 
The  sword  of  justice  which  had  smitten  the  man  who  was 
God's  fellow  was  then  sheathed.  The  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of 
blood  for  sin  passed  away  for  ever  on  Calvary :  Christ  was  truly 
'  the  end  of  the  law.' 

There  is  no  authority,  then,  to  kill  the  murderer  transmitted 
to  man  by  the  law  of  Moses.  When  the  vail  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain,  the  whole  system  was  declared  to  be  '  finished.' 
Its  end  was  accomplished,  and  its  requirements  ceased.  In  the 
new  revelation  all  others  merged.  '  God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  to  us  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
latter  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son/ 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  lengthened  argument  to  show 
that  in  the  Christian  scheme  the  punishment  of  death  is  not 
commanded,  for  none  of  our  opponents  affirm  the  reverse  even 
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in  their  wildest  assertions.  They  state  frequently  enough,  that 
the  Noachic  and  Mosaic  laws  are  corroborated  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament^ but  they  never  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Noachic  and 
Mosaic  ordinances  were  entirely  put  out  of  the  question  (as  we 
think  we  have  shewn  that  they  must  be)^  the  New  Testament 
would  alone  sustain  their  conclusion.  Our  remarks  on  this 
head  will  therefore  be  extremely  brief. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  message  from  God  to  men,  to  the 
effect  that  sin  has  been  atoned  for ;  that  grace,  not  expiation, 
is  to  be  the  principle  of  judgment  henceforth ;  that  the  Almighty 
has  now  condescended  to  redeem,  pardon  and  restore  even  the 
vilest  sinner.  Stripe  for  stripe,  evil  for  evil,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
are  forbidden.  Inward  motive,  not  outward  act,  is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  real  measure  of  sin ;  and  inward  penalties,  not  out« 
ward  inflictions,  arc  to  be  the  pimishments  enforced.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them.'  He 
^  abolished  death/  The  days  were  come  when  he  was  to  make 
a  new  covenant  with  man.  ^  He  came  and  preached  peace.'  He 
made  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  He  bids  us  disre- 
gard the  Mosaic  system  of  retaliation,  and  avenge  not  ourselves. 
He  sets  us  an  example  of  the  doctrines  he  came  to  teach,  by  pray- 
ing for  his  murderers.  He  tells  us  to  ^  fear  not  them  who  kill 
the  body  ;^  he  teaches  us  to  expect  forgiveness  of  oar  trespasses 
only  '  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.*  He  bids  us 
'judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged:^  and  says,  that  'with  what 
measure  we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again.'  He  points 
out  to  us  the  surpassing  value  of  the  human  soul,  and  continu- 
ally teaches  us  to  beware  of  jeopardising  it.  He  urges  that  life 
is  a  period  of  probation,  and  that '  as  the  tree  falleth  so  it  must 
lie.'  He  supplants  the  principle  of  fear  by  that  of  love.  He  re- 
quires '  mercy,  not  sacrifice.'  He  came  upon  earth  'not  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved :'  '  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance'  We  learn  from  him,  that  there  is 
mercy  even  for  the  worst,  and  that  '  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.'  He  heralds  the  period  of  per- 
fection. '  The  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  his  bringing  in  of 
a  better  hope  did.^  Man  was  till  His  advent  lying  underthe  old 
law  of  death,  but  Christ  was  '  the  resurrection  and  the  lifeJ  He 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel;  he  abro- 
gated '  the  letter  that  killeth,'  and  brought  us  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  ^  Spirit  that  giveth  life.' 

We  would  thus  sum  up  our  observations  upon  the  religions 
aspect  of  this  question.  The  Almighty  unquestionably  ap- 
proved and  commanded  the  infliction  of  death  in  the  earljr 
ages  of  the  world,  but  only  when  he  himself  directly  controlled 
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it,  and  when  there  could  be  no  jriiance  of  error  in  its  enforce- 
ment. He  makes  it  to  be  seeb,'  moreover,  that  although  for  a 
great  purpose  of  his  own  he  ordained  the  system  of  sacrifice, 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  pertained,  he  parts  not  with 
his  high  prerogative  of  life  and  death,  but  still  remains  '  God 
the  Lord  to  whom  belong  the  issues  of  life.'  '  I  kill  and  I  make 
alive,'  He  says — *  To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense.* 
And  when  he  leaves  us  without  any  peculiar  enactment  on  the 
subject,  he  presents  to  us  his  universal  and  eternal  law — ^Thou 

SHALT   not   kill. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  disposed  of  the  objections  which  it  is 
imagined  that  morality  and  religion  present  to  the  treatment 
of  this  question  as  one  entirely  of  human  policy :  and  are  free 
to  try  it  by  the  only  direct  test  in  our  power — the  test  of 
experience. 

We  propose  to  enter  fully  into  that  portion  of  the  subject  in 
a  future  number;  and  to  prove,  by  plain  and  indisputable  facts, 
that  the  world  has  now  arrived  at  that  era  in  its  history  when 
the  penalty  of  death  not  only  fails  to  prevent  crime,  but  actually 
incites  to  its  commission. 


Art.  ll.^The  Princess.^ A  Medley.    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    London : 

E.  Moxon. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  so  gifted  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  could  not  but  be  welcome,  and  we  there- 
fore eagerly  awaited  the  appearance  of  his  *  Princess,'  although 
the  second  title  rather  puzzled  us.  As  the  muse  he  invokes  is 
Bot  of  the  order  '  to  amble  at  court,'  we  felt  well  assured  that 
his  '  Princess'  would  have  no  relation  to  any  of  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  Europe.  We,  consequently,  hoped,  indeed  expected,  to 
receive  some  wild  and  stirring  tale  of  the  old  heroic  time,  or, 
more  likely  still  —  remembering  how  sweetly  and  gracefully 
he  has  sung  the  fairy  tale  of  the  '  Sleeping  Beauty,' — some 
story,  wondrous,  but  poetical  withal,  though  perhaps  as  frag- 
mentary as  that  which  Chaucer  told  of  his  princess — 

'  Who  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.' 

Still,  the  second  title  seemed  to  forbid  this  expectation;  but 
until  we  took  up  the  little  book  before  us,  we  had  no  idea  of 
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meeting  with  anything  so  bizarre ^  indeed  grotesque,  as  this  cor- 
rectly enough  named  '  medley/  in  which  grave  matter  of  fact 
and  wild  fancies^  solemn  disquisitions,  and  sportive  ridicule,  all 
mingled  with  much  sweet  poetry,  are  so  strangely  jumbled 
together. 

^  The  Princess'  is  prefaced  by  a  poetical  prologue,  which,  as 
one  of  our  contemporaries  has  justly  remarked, '  is  in  reality  an 
apologetic  supplement,'  and  from  this  we  learn,  that  the  writer, 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Sir  Walter  Vivian,  who — 

'  All  a  summer^s  day. 
Gave  his  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  san 
Up  to  the  people* — 

and  having  adjourned  with  his  friends  to  some  neighbouring 
ruins,  he,  in  the  interval  of  conversation,  reads  from  a  family 

chronicle  : — 

'  Of  old  Sir  Ralph  a  page  or  two  that  rang 
With  tilt  and  tourney ;  then  the  tale  of  her 
That  drove  her  foes  with  slaughter  from  her  walls. 
And  much  I  praised  her  nobleness,  and  '  Where,' 
Ask'd  Walter,  *  hves  there  such  a  woman  now  ?  * 

Quick  answered  Lilia,  '  There  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down  : 
It  is  but  bringing  up ;  no  more  than  that : 
You  men  have  done  it :  how  I  hate  you  all ! 
O  were  I  some  great  Princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  of  my  own. 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  things :  yon  should  see/ 

And  one  said,  smiling,  *  Pretty  were  the  sight 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaant 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl -graduates  in  their  golden  hair.' — ^p.  6. 

Upon  this  theme,  therefore,  a  smart  dialogue  ensues^  which 
ends  by  his  being  required  to  tell — 

'  A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time.* 

It  is,  however,  also  stipulated  that  it  shall  be  of  a  prince  and 
princess,  and  that  he  shall  be  the  hero.  To  this  our  author 
assents,  and  therefore  begins : — 

'  A  prince  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  face. 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl. 
For  on  my  cradle  shone  the  northern  star. 
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a  very  early  age  he  was  betrothed  to  a  princess,  whom, 
ugh  he  had  never  seen,  he  falls  in  love  with  from  hearsay, 
veara  her  picture,  and  'one  diirk  tress'  of  her  hair, — 

'  And  all  aroand  them  both. 
Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  hees  about  ihcir  queen,' 

Vhen  the  time  draws  near  for  their  bridal,  the  king  sends 
embassy  which  returns  with  the  ucws,  that  the  princess  had 
red  from  court,  and  would  not  fulfil  the  contract,  Tlie 
ice,  determined  to  see,  at  least,  this  obdurate  beauty,  endea- 
xa  to  prevail  on  his  father,  to  allow  him  to  sot  forth  with 
I  companions  to  the  court  of  tlje  lady's  father.     Tliis  the 

king  refuses,  but  the  prince,  impatient  to  see  his  lady-love, 
lis  away  with  two  friends,  and  hastens  to  the  court  of 
ig  Gama.  This  king,  'a  little,  dry  old  man,'  receives  him 
dially,  but  informs  him  that  his  daughter,  led  astray  by  '  two 
owB,  Lady  Psyche  and  Lady  Blanche,'  and  their  theories, 
I  fled  from  the  court,  '  all  wild  to  Found  an  university,'  which 

has  done,  and  prohibited  men  on  p»in  of  death  from  entcr- 
.  This  account  only  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  the  prince, 
0,  remembering  that  'in  masciiic  and  pageant'  he  and  his 
:ads  had  often  assumed  a  femiilc  dress,  determines  to  do  so 
r,  and  nothing  fearing  that  their  disguise  will  be  discovered, 
y  press  onward  until  they  arrive  at  this  college  for  women ; 
ngh  whether  situated  in  Europe,  America — or  from  the 
□es,  Gama  and  Arac,  of  the  king  and  his  son, — somewhere 
Africa,  Mr.  Tennyson,  unfortunately,  has  not  told  us, 

'  There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  Bigii, 
By  two  sphere  lamps  blazoned  like  Heaven  and  Earth 
With  constellation  and  nitb  continent. 
Above  an  archway ;  riding  in,  we  called ; 
A  plump-armed  Ostleress  and  a  stable  wench 
Came  running  at  the  call,  and  helped  us  down. 
Tben  stept  a  busom  hostess  forth,  and  sailed 
Full-blown  before  us  into  rooms  which  gave 
Upon  a  pillared  porch,  the  bases  lost 
la  laurel  :   her  we  asked  of  that  and  this. 
And  who  were  tutors.     '  Lady  Blanche'  she  said, 
'  And  Lady  Psyche.*     •  Which  was  prettiest. 
Best  natured  ? '      '  Lady  Psyche.'      '  Her  pupils  we,' 
One  voice,  we  cried ;   and  I  sat  down  and  wrote. 
Id  Eueh  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East ; 

'  Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire  pray 
Your  HigbnesB  would  enrol  them  with  yonr  own. 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils. 
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This  I  sealed/ 
(A  Cupid  reading)  to  be  sent  with  dawn ; 
And  then  to  bed,  where  half  in  doze  I  seemed 
To  float  about  a  glimmering  night*  and  watch 
A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight,  swell 
On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  was  rich*'— p.  22. 

lu  the  morning  the  three  gentlemen  clothed  in  yery  be- 
coming '  academic  silks/  are  introduced  to  the  princess, — 


« Liker  to  the  inhabitant 

Of  some  dear  planet  close  upon  the  son. 
Than  our  man's  earth, — * 

who  gives  them  a  gracious  welcome^  and  pointing  to  the 
statues  of  the  heroines  of  ancient  times^  bids  them  take  these 
for  their  models.  They  then  go  to  the  lecture-room,  where  the 
Lady  Psyche,  the  pretty  young  widow,  gives  an  address,  which 
not  only  charms  her  pupils,  but  steals  the  heart  of  the  prince's 
companion,  Cyril.  Unfortunately,  the  other  companion,  Flo- 
nan,  discovers  his  sister  in  the  fair  lecturer,  and  the  result  is, 
that  their  disguise  is  detected  by  Psyche^  and  more  than  half 
suspected  by  Melissa,  a  pretty  little  blue,  whose  respect  for  her 
mother,  the  other  professor,  rather  than  any  love  for  learning, 
has  lea  thither.    They  next  go  to  dinner, — 

'  And  in  we  streamed 
Among  the  columns,  pacing  staid  and  still 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and  fidr. 
In  colours  gayer  than  the  morning  mist. 
The  long  hall  gUttered  like  a  bed  of  flowers. 
How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his  wits 
Pierced  through  with  eyes,  but  that  I  kept  mine  own 
Intent  upon  the  princess,  where  she  sat 
Among  her  grave  professors,  scattering  gems 
Of  art  and  science  : — 

%  9|e  )<(  :|c  % 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens  :  there 
One  walked  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with  that : 
Some  to  a  low  song  oared  a  shallop  by. 
Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadowed  from  the  heat :  some  hid  and  sought 
In  the  orange  thickets :  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 
With  laughter.'— p.  44. 
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But,  pleasing  and  graceful  as  these  and  such  like  descriptions 
are^  they^  after  all^  only  give  us  the  notion  of  a  huge  '  finishing 
school/  for  tall  young  ladies ;  and  we  almost  feel,  with  the  Lady 
Blanche,  that  the  gentlemen  have  no  business  there. 

'  Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  momiDg  star. 
Came  farrowing  all  the  orieot  into  gold, — ' 

when  Melissa  meets  the  three  intruders,  and  tells  them  that 
her  mother,  a  very  duenna,  has  also  detected  their  disguise ; 
and  she  counsels  flight.  The  young  men,  however,  think  they 
may  as  well  stay  a  little  longer,  while  the  prince  bursts  out  into 
the  fine  apostrophe : — 

' '  The  crane/  I  said,  '  may  chatter  of  the  crane. 
The  dove  may  mm'mur  of  the  dove,  bat  I, 
An  eagle,  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere. 
My  princess,  O  my  princess !  true  she  errs ; 
For  being,  and  wise  in  knowing  that  she  is. 
Three  times  more  noble  than  threescore  of  men. 
She  sees  herself  in  every  woman  else. 
And  so  she  wears  her  error  like  a  crown 
To  blind  the  truth  and  me.' ' — ^p.  51« 

The  princess,  meanwhile,  unaware  of  treason  in  the  camp^ 
summons  them,  with  some  others,  to  ride  out  with  her. 

'  Agreed  to,  this,  the  day  fled  on  through  all 
Its  range  of  duties  to  the  appointed  hoar. 
Then  summoned  to  the  porch  we  went.     She  stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 
Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.     Kitten-like  he  rolled 
And  pawed  about  her  sandals.     I  drew  near : 
My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with  awe. 
And  from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh. 
Brake,  as  she  smote  me  with  the  light  of  eyes 
That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and  shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  clomb,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue  following  op 
The  river  as  it  narrowed  to  the  hills/ — p.  55. 

During  the  ride,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  between  the 
prince  and  princess;  and  they  then  sit  down  to  a  collation, 
which  a  maiden — enlivens,  we  cannot  say,  by  a  rather  lugu- 
brious song.  The  prince  is  next  called  upon,  and  he  '  aggra- 
vates^ his  voice  Mike  any  nightingale/  and  sings  some  very 
moving  stanzas  addressed  to  the  swallow,  but  which  rouse  the 
scorn  of  the  princess,  as  '  a  mere  love  poem.'  Meanwhile,  Cyril, 
who   has   been  paying   unremitting  attention  to  the   wine» 
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flHsky  bursts  out  with  '  a  careless  tavern-catchy  unmeet  for  ladies/ 
to  the  utter  alarm^  as  we  may  well  suppose,  of  the  fair  company. 
The  priuce^  equally  forgetful  of  his  disguise^  *  smote  him  on  the 
breast '  with  right  masculine  force,  and  all  is  confusion.  The 
princess  bids  her  ladies  fly ;  and,  flying  too  precipitately 
herself,  falls  into  the  river,  from  which,  according  to  the  rule, 
she  is  snatched  by  the  prince,  who  consigns  her  to  her  maidens, 
and  makes  off. 

With  strange  temerity,  he  returns  to  the  gardens,  where  he 
is  seized,  and  led  before  the  princess  once  more.  Here  all  is 
confusion ;  the  Lady  Psyche  has  fled,  leaving  her  infant  daughter 
behind  her;  Melissa  is  in  deep  disgrace,  and  her  mother  pro- 
phesying the  overthrow  of  the  whole  establishment,  when  *  a 
woman-post '  comes  in,  bearing  letters,  from  which  it  appears 
thut  Princess  Ida's  father  is  captive  to  his  brother  king,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  absence  of  his  son,  thinks  that  he 
hjis  been  taken  some  advantage  of.  The  letters  announcing 
this  intelligence  arc  flung  by  Ida  to  the  prince ;  his  answer  is 
'  eloquent  music ' : — 

*  O  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve, 
But  led  by  golden  wishes  and  a  hope. 
The  child  of  regal  compact,  did  I  break 
Your  precinct ;  not  a  scorner  of  your  sex 
But  venerator,  and  willing  it  should  be 
All  that  it  might  be  ;  hear  me,  for  I  bear. 
Though  man,  yet  human,  whatsoe'er  your  wroags. 
From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a  life 
Loss  mine  than  yours  ;  my  nurse  would  tell  me  of  you  ; 
1  babbled  fi)r  you,  as  babies  for  the  moon, 
\'ajj^uo  l)rightness  ;  when  a  boy,  you  stooped  to  me 
From  all  high  places,  lived  in  all  fair  lights, 
Came  in  long  breezes  wrapt  from  the  inmost  south 
And  blown  to  the  inmost  north  ;  at  eve  and  dawa 
NVith  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods; 
The  leader  wild-swan  in  among  the  stars 
\Vould  clan«;  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths  of  glow-worm  light 
The  mellow  breaker  murmured  Ida.     Now, 
Because  1  would  have  reached  you,  though  you  had  been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  enthroned 
Persephone  in  Hades,  now  at  length. 
Those  winters  of  abevance  all  worn  out, 
A  man  1  came  to  see  you  :   but,  indeed. 
Not  in  this  frecpience  can  I  lend  full  tongue, 
()  noble  Id.i,  to  those  thoui'hts  that  wait 
On  you,  their  tvntre.* — p.  85. 

His  pleadings  arc  vain,  he  is  scornfully  dismissed,  and  Le 
seeks  his  father's  camp,  outside  the  walls. 
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Up  to  this  part  of  the  '  medley '  we  are  evidently  contemplat- 
iDg  the  doings  of  people  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  college  is  exceedingly  like  a 
large  ladies*  boarding-school,  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  prin- 
cess talks  very  much  like  a  lady  enamoured  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutes.  But, '  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit '  of 
the  tale,  and,  now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  men  in  armour,  and 
kings  heading  their  own  armies,  and  kings'  sons  offering  chal- 
lenges to  single  combat.  It  is,  at  length,  agreed  that  Ida's 
three  brothers  shall  fight  the  three  intruders.  The  lists  are 
prepared  in  chivalrous  fashion,  lances  are  set  in  rest,  then  good 
swords  brandished,  and,  at  last,-^ 

'  Life  and  love 
Flowed  from  me ;  darkness  closed  me,  and  I  fell.' 

With  the  conquest  of  the  prince  by  Ida's  tall  brother  her  con- 
quest begins.  The  sight  of  the  wounded  men,  and  of  the  prince 
who  so  lately  rescued  her,  moves  her  pity,  and  after  much  re- 
crimination with  his  father  and  the  Lady  Blanche,  she  bids  her 
doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  all  the  wounded,  taking  the  prince 
under  her  especial  care : — 

r  So  was  their  sanctuary  violated. 
So  their  fair  college  turned  to  hospital ; 

/  At  first  with  all  confusion  :  by-and  bye 

.  Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws : 
A  kindlier  influence  reigned ;  and  everywhere 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick :  the  maidens  came,  they  talked, 
They  sang,  they  read  :  till  she  not  fair,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was.  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble  ;  and  to  and  fro 
With  books,  with  flowers,  with  angel  offices, 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element,  they  moved.' — ^p.  142. 

'  But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell,' — 

while  she  sat  watching  the  prince  through  the  changes  of  his 
slow  recovery.  This  is  very  gracefully  told  ;  and  her  mingled 
regrets  at  the  failure  of  her  cherished  plan,  draw  from  the 
prince  these  fine  remarks,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  moral  Mr. 
Tennyson  intends  to  draw  from  the  whole : — 

' '  Blame  nut  thyself  too  much,'  I  said,  '  nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws ; 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
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The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free ; 
[  For  she  that  oat  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal. 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 
If  she  be  small,  slight  oatured,  miserable. 
How  shall  men  grow  ?     We  two  will  serve  them  both 
In  aiding  her,  strip  off,  as  in  us  Kes, 
(Our  place  is  much)  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down- 
Will  leave  her  field  to  burgeon  and  to  bloom 
From  all  within  her,  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  he 
V  All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 
Not  like  to  like,  but  Hke  in  difference : 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care ; 
More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each  : 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  80  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  titne. 
Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be. 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities.* — pp.  155,  156. 


The  reader  will  readily  conclude  that  Ida  is  won  by  such 
eloquent  pleading,  and  thus  '  The  Princess '  ends. 

From  the  foregoing  specimens  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
before  us^  like  all  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written,  is  character- 
ized by  much  fine  poetry ;  but  that  it  is  also  (and  this  is  his 
prevailing  fault)  distinguished  by  want  of  unity  of  design  and  hj 
inequality  of  construction.  Foundation  and  snperstractnre, 
precious  as  may  be  many  of  the  materials^  are  jet  mingled  with 
much  which  should  have  had  no  place  there;  and  the  whole, 
consequently^  rather  resembles  grotto-work,  where  the  spar 
glitters  beside  the  common  pebble  stone,  and  the  agate  and  jas- 
per are  embedded  in  sand, — than  the  stately  building,  perfect  in 
design,  which  our  great  poets  have  delighted  to  construct.  We 
arc  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  se^i  his  mis- 
take, and  hence  his  second  title ;  we  sliall  therefore  hope  soon 
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to  receive  another  poem^  whether  of  princess  or  queen^  full  of  as 
mnch  sweet  and  noble  poetry^  but  more  systematic. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times^  the  work  before  us  offers  much  for  re- 
flection. To  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  numerous  '  Battles 
of  the  Sexes/  which^  from  the  time  of  the  jeu  (f  esprit  in  the 
'  Spectator/  formed  so  favourite  a  subject  for  verse  and  prose 
with  the  writers  of  the  last  century^  the  contrast  afforded  by 
this  volume  is  great  indeed.  We  have  often  smiled  when 
reading  those  one-sided  vindications  of  'the  right  divine' 
of  man ;  and  scarcely  wondered  at  the  energetic  denunciations 
of  poor  Mary  Wolstoncraft  against  such  contemners  of  woman* 
hood;  but  here  we  have  one  of  our  most  delightful  poets, 
though  commencing  half  in  badinage,  warming  as  he  dwells 
upon  her  cherished  subject^ '  the  rights  of  women/  and  plead- 
ing those  rights  with  a  force  and  an  eloquence  which  the  world 
has  scarcely  witnessed  before. 


Art.  III.-— 7^  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  GospeU.  By 
Andrews  Norton,  late  Professor  of  Sacred  History,  Harwood  Uni- 
versity.   Two  vols.    Second  Edition.     London :  J.  Chapman.    1847. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that>  in  the  present  day>  there  should  be 
occasion  to  discuss  so  elementary  a  question  as  that  to  which 
these  volumes  are  devoted.  After  the  laborious  researches  of 
Lardner  and  Jones^  and  the  lucid  condensation  of  Paley^  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  if  anything  in  literary  his- 
tory be  settled  j  it  is  that  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  that  these 
narratives  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  their  essen- 
tial  integrity.  It  almost  looks  like  an  offence  to  the  undear- 
standing  of  an  English  Christian,  no  less  than  an  outrage  on  his 
religious  convictions,  to  place  these  tried  documents  of  his  faith 
in  a  light  which  seems  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being 
anything  less  than  that  which  the  Chnstian  church  in  all  ages 
has  held  them  to  be— the  true  histories  of  inspired  apostles  and 
evangelists.  We  own  to  a  large  participation  in  feelings  of 
this  kind.  Such  questions,  after  all  the  evidence  which  haa 
been  accumulated  in  opposition  to  the  denials  of  unbdief, 
and  the  morbid  incoherences  of  scepticism^  come  upon  us 
with  somewhat  like  disgust.    It  is  one  of  the  penaltieSi  we  sup- 
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pose,  that  must  be  paid  for  whatever  advantages  we  derive  from 
continental  scholarship,  to  be  infested  with  the  crudities  of 
English  infidels,  hashed  up  by  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  of 
theological  professors,  long  after  they  had  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  by  the  good  sense  and  religious  taste  of  our  own  com- 
munity. We  remember  people,  some  years  ago,  being  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  sailor-looking  men,  with  ear-rings  and 
glazed  hats,  and  a  well  feigned  naval  air  about  their  dress  and 
manner;  who  came  to  the  door,  offering,  very  privately,  to 
dispose  of  real  Bandana  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  were  wrapped 
up  in  strange  Indian-looking  coverings.  It  turned  out  that  these 
tempting  articles  were  manufactured  in  England,  that  they  were 
inferior  to  goods  intended  for  the  English  market,  and  that, 
after  being  exported  to  Germany,  they  had  been  brought  back. 
These  pretended  smugglers  were  not  unlike  some  importers 
of  other  articles  from  Germany,  which  turn  out  to  be  of  home 
production. 

Let  us  give  one  or  two  examples  of  our  meaning. 

Hobbes,  in  his  '  Leviathan,'  while  acknowledging  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  gospels,  and  the  probability  that  they  contain 
faithful  registers  of  actual  events,  imagined  that  there  were  but 
few  copies  of  them  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  that  those 
few  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century,  that 
they  were  received  as  of  Divine  authority  in  the  Christian 
church.  Lehmd,  in  his  ^  Amyntory  published  a  catalogue 
of  spurious  writings  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
which  he  represents  as  having  been  at  first  of  equal  authority 
with  the  gospels,  and  which  were  not  generally  distinguished 
from  them  before  the  latter  times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  *  Letters  on  History/  asks — '  if  the 
fathers  of  the  first  century  do  mention  some  passages  that 
are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  evangelists,  will  it  follow 
that  these  fathers  had  the  same  gospels  before  them  ?  To  say 
so,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  history,  and  quite  inexcusable  in 
writers  that  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  these  fathers 
made  use  of  other  gospels,  wherein  such  passages  might  be 
contained ;  or  they  might  be  preserved  in  unwritten  tradition. 
Besides  which,  I  could  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  these 
fathers  of  the  first  century  do  not  expressly  name  the  gospels 
we  have  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.'  This  mode  of 
attacking  the  gospels  by  our  English  infidels,  has  been  taken  up 
by  professed  Christian  theologians  in  Germany,  and  smaggled, 
we  might  almost  say,  into  our  country  as  the  genuine  fruit  of 
German  research  and  scholarship.  Assuming,  with  oar  English 
infidels,  that  the  gospels  are  not  the  productions  of  the  writers  to 
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vhom  they  are  ascribed^  these  learned  gentlemen  have  set  up 
ingenious  but  most  superficial  modes  of  accounting  for  the  un- 
questionable fact,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
they  were  received  as  genuine  by  all  the  Christian  churches  then 
existing  in  various  quarters  of  the  world.  We  have  confessed 
our  strong  dislike  to  all  this.  We  are  not  careful  to  conceal  it. — 
It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  Do  you  not  allow  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion? Would  you  put  down  the  expression  of  opinion  ? — ^Most  cer- 
tainly we  both  claim  and  yield  freedom  of  investigation  on  all  sub- 
jects. We  have  no  wish  that  any  men  should  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  saying  or  writing  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  exposing 
what  they  believe  to  be  false,  or  even  doubtful,  in  that  which  is 
held  for  truth  by  others.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  see  the 
acknowledged  teachers  of  Christianity  prominent,  eager,  inge- 
nious, and  persevering  in  obtruding  on  men  their  ill- concealed 
infidelity,  and  using  their  position  in  society  to  weaken  the  his- 
torical foundations  on  which  the  whole  Christian  system  rests; 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  chargeable  with  illiberality  in  de- 
nouncing such  performances  as  mischievous,  and  their  writers 
as  either  feeble  or  dishonest  usurpers  of  a  function  for  which, 
whatever  be  their  learning,  they  lack  the  most  essential  quali- 
fications. While  investigation  must  be  left  free,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  such  investigations  often  betray  dispositions  which  are 
very  remote  from  the  love  of  truth,  or  reverence  for  religion. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  men  are  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
their  fondness  for  novelty,  their  ill-regulated  love  of  hypothesis 
and  conjecture,  at  the  expense  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, and  affording  excuses  to  the  profane  and  thoughtless,  for 
regarding  all  religion  as  uncertain  in  its  evidence,  and,  there- 
fore, entirely  without  authority. — It  may  be  quite  true,  as  hap- 
pily it  is,  that  these  semi-infidel  publications  call  forth  the 
counter-publications  of  better  scholars  and  sounder  reasoners, 
and  that  the  usual  result  is  a  more  intelligent  and  a  stronger 
grasp,  on  the  part  of  Christians,  of  the  historical  truth,  the  lite- 
rary integrity,  and  the  Divine  inspiration  of  their  sacred  books. 
But  this  result,  gained  in  spite  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  refer, 
abates  not  a  jot  of  the  impertinence  and  shallowness  and 
wretched  inconsistencies  which  they  palm  upon  the  world  as 
theological  discoveries,  and  which  are  too  eagerly  caught  at 
here,  as  undoubtedly  valuable,  just  because  they  come  from 
some  foreign  university.  We  think  it  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that^ishop  Marsh,  who  took  the  lead  in  bringing  the  German 
theologians  of  the  last  century  before  the  English  public,  should 
have  so  thoroughly  imbibed  some  of  the  worst  features  of  their 
fundamental  scepticism,  doing  more  injury  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  practical  Christianity  than  all  the  criticism  and  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  last  half-century  have  done  good.  That  many 
theologians,  from  Semler  downwards,  have  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  church  hy  their  critical  and  philological 
works,  we  are  not  denying ;  but,  while  they  have  been  eluci- 
dating the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  not  a  few  of  them  have 
done  much,  by  their  conjectures  and  speculations,  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  very  books  they  have  explained. 

The  views  which  give  importance  to  our  sacred  writings  in  the 
minds  of  Christian  people,  are  of  another  order  than  those  which 
arc  interesting  only  to  scholars  and  professional  theologians. 
If  the  gospels  were  not  revered  as  the  word  of  Grod,  they  would 
possess  but  little  charm  for  the  bulk  even  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  long  been  prized  as  the  most  precious  treasures. 
The  aids  afforded  by  large  acquaintance  with  ancient  manu- 
scripts, by  the  improvements  in  lexicons  and  grammars^  or  by 
the  illustrations  of  ancient  usages,  ought  not  to  be,  and  are  not« 
lightly  esteemed,  generally,  by  the  Christian  people ;  but  then 
the  reason  why  they  care  in  any  measure  for  these  things,  is 
found  in  their  strong  belief  of  the  inspired  authority  of  the 
writings  which  these  liglits  elucidate.  It  is  their  belief  that  the 
narratives  of  the  gospel  history  are  true;  that  they  contain  the 
testimony  of  witnesses;  that  these  witnesses  were  divinely  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose ;  and  that  Ihey  were  fitted  for  the  work 
to  which  they  were  appointed,  by  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now  take  away  this  belief,  or  produce  the  impression 
that  it  is  not  well-founded,  and  Christianity  will  soon  lose  its 
hold  on  the  popular  mind,  especially  on  that  increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  people  who  are  too  enlightened  for  superstition, 
and  too  much  in  love  with  mental  freedom,  to  take  their  reli- 
gion on  the  authority  of  man.  But  the  writers  whom  we  have 
now  in  view,  appear  to  have  no  kind  of  regard  for  the  gospek 
which  we  hold  to  be  inspired,  that  they  have  not,  in  an  equal 
degree,  for  any  other  ancient  writings.  They  place  the  life  of  Jesus 
on  a  level  with  the  life  of  Socrates;  and  would  have  the  evange- 
lists stand  side  by  side  with  Xenophon  or  Plutarch.  Reversing 
the  complaint  of  Balak,  we  can  suppose  plain  Christians  saying 
to  such  men, — '  You  came  to  us  with  offers  of  friendship  and 
assistance,  professing  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  our  religion, 
and  to  increase  our  interest  in  it ;  but  you  have  deceived  us. 
Whether,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  been  deceiving  yourselves 
or  not,  may  be  a  grave  question  for  you ;  for  us,  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  you  have  been  labouring  to  prove  that  our  reli^on  is 
not  founded  in  historical  truth,  or  that  if  it  be,  there  is  now  do 
evidence,  and,  for  aught  we  can  see,  there  never  has  been  satis- 
factory evidence  of  this.  If  the  case  be  as  you  represent  it,  oar 
interest  in  the  books  on  which  you  are  wasting  your  superfluous 
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^ligence  is  gone  :  your  labours  are  notlung  to  us ;  we  make  no 
account  of  your  scholarship.  But^  if  the  case  is  not  as  you  say, 
giTC  us  leave  to  rebuke  your  presumption  and  impiety;  not  in- 
deed without  humility  aud  charity ;  yet  with  the  honesty  and 
earnestness  of  men  who  know  what  they  believe,  and  who  be- 
lieve what  they  profess/  And  we  think  that  all  Christians  are 
entitled  to  say  this  to  any  man,  be  his  position  or  his  learning 
what  it  may,  who  treats  the  gospels  as  being  anything  less,  or 
anything  else,  than  that  which  they  have  been  held  to  be,  for 
seventeen  hundred  years. 

Among  the  speculations  which  we  feel  ourselves  warranted, 
and  called  on,  most  emphatically  to  condemn,  is  that  which  gave 
rise  to  professor  Norton^s  dissertation  now  before  us.  Johann 
Gottfried  Eichorn  has  been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed, 
in  Grermany,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  orientalists  and  biblical 
critics  of  that  country.  He  was  bom  in  1752,  at«tDorinzim- 
mem,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenloe  Ohringen.  After  being 
rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  he  was 
appointed,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  to  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  whence  he  proceeded,  three  years  after,  to  Gottingen, 
as  professor  of  biblical  and  oriental  literature. 

The  first  specimen  of  his  oriental  learning  was  given  in  his 
'History  of  Eastern  Affairs  before  Mohammed,'  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Arabian  history.  At  Gottingen,  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  criticism  of  the  biblical  writings.  The  fruits  of  these 
investigations  were  his :  Repertorium  of  Biblical  and  Oriental 
Literature,  in  eighteen  volumes ;  to  which  was  added  his  Universal 
Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  in  ten  volumes ;  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  two  volumes ;  Introduction  to  the  Apocry- 
phal writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  of  John,  in  two  volumes.  His  historical  works, 
too,  are  very  numerous.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  Eichorn  supposes,  after  Hobbes,  Toland,  and  Boling- 
broke,  that  the  gospels,  as  we  now  have  them,  were  not  in  use  till 
the  end  of  the  second  century ;  but  that  before  that  time,  other 
decidedly  different  gospels  were  in  circulation,  and  used  in  the 
instmction  of  Christians. 

These  supposed  gospels  had  a  supposed  common  origin  in  a 
written  gospel,  drawn  up,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  use  of  Christian 
teachers,  who,  without  being  witnesses  of  the  life  and  discourses 
of  Jesus,  were  employed  as  assistants  to  the  apostles.  The 
early  gospels  are  supposed,  again,  to  have  received  considerable 
accessions  of  false  and  fabulous  narratives.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  it  is  further  supposed  the  church  selected  those 
which  had  the  greatest  marks  of  credibility,  and  were  the  most 
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complete  for  common  use.  From  these  sappositions  it  would 
follow,  that  we  have  now  no  reason  for  believing  that  oar 
gospels  are  the  compositions  of  witnesses;  that  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  are  true ;  and  that  we  cannot  rationally  regard 
them  as  inspired. 

As  there  is  something  in  these  suppoiitions  which  commends 
them,  it  seems,  to  a  considerable  number  of  learned  modems 
in  Germany,  (who  are  servilely  followed  by  many  in  America), 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  totally  different  sentiments  with 
which  the  gospels  are  regarded  in  their  country  and  in  our 
own.  But  this  complicated  hypothesis  can  be  manifestly  shown 
to  be  opposed  to  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  the  facts.  We  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  one  of  these  suppositions;  that  they  are  all  un- 
founded ;  that  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  true  question ; 
and  that  they  leave  the  broad  evidence  of  the  Divine  autho* 
rity  of  the  gospels  unshaken. 

The  materials  for  this  proof  are  so  copious  and  manifold^ 
that  our  only  difficulty  lies  in  making  the  best  selection,  and  in 
uniting  the  perspicuity  which  is  so  desirable,  with  the  brevity 
to  which  wc  arc  restricted.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  on  the 
threshold,  that  it  is  a  total  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of 
Christians  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  to  speak  of  The 
Church  as  determining,  by  its  own  authority,  what  gospels 
bljould  be  rejected,  and  what  received.  There  was,  then,  no 
organization,  no  representative  body,  answering  to  the  notion 
attached,  in  later  times,  to  the  word  Church.  The  only  in- 
telligible sense,  therefore,  in  which  this  word  can  be  applied 
to  the  Christians  of  that  age  is,  that  of  the  collective  churches. 
Hut  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  movement  in  these  churches, 
as  the  hypothesis  in  question  supposes. 

True  it  is,  the  churches  of  Christ  received  the  gospels.  But, 
in  what  character  did  they  receive  them  ?  There  is  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  that  they  received  them  as  being  merely  more 
credible  and  more  complete  than  writings  which  were  rejected. 
'Hieni  is,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  historical  evidence  that 
thoy  received  them  as  coming  from  the  inspired  writerM  whose 
names  they  bear.  Papias,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  aflirms,  that  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
written  l)y  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  he  calls  them  oracles, 
M(>ar  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Justin  Martyr  describes 
these  f^ospels  as  revered  among  Christians,  equally  with  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  and  as  written  by  apostles  and  their 
companions.  Irena^us,  contemporary  with  Justin,  says:  'Wc 
have  not  received  the  knowledge  of  our  salvation  by  any  others 
than  those  through  whom  the  gospel  has  come  down  to  ui, 
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Irliich  gospel  they  preached^  and  afterwards^  by  the  will  of  OoA, 
transmitted  to  us  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  the  foundation 
and  pillar  of  our  faith;'  and  he  distinctly  mentions  the  four 
gospels  as  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  living  in  the  same  age,  gives  an 
account  of  the  four  gospels,  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  composed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  elders  of 
former  times.  Now,  the  value  of  these  testimonies,  it  should 
be  observed,  lies  in  this — that  they  do  not  express  merely  the 
judgment  of  Papias,  and  Justin,  and  Irenseus,  and  Clement, 
and  of  other  writers  who  have  been  frequently  quoted  to  the 
same  effect ;  they  embody  the  testimony  of  multitudes  to  a  fact 
well  known  to  Christians  in  Phrygia,  in  Gaul,  in  Palestine,  at 
Carthage,  at  Alexandria;  and  the  fact  to  which  they  bear 
ivitness  is,  that  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
were  possessed,  revered,  and  used,  as  divinely-inspired  histories, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

Then,  on  what  grounds  did  the  Christians  of  those  widely- 
separated  countries  so  receive  the  gospels  ?  As  honest  persons, 
they  would  not  profess  their  confidence  in  them,  unless  they 
had,  or,  at  least,  thought  they  had,  reasons  for  that  confidence. 
As  intelligent  persons,  well  knowing  the  importance  of  holding 
such  a  belief  on  sufiicient  grounds,  they  could  not  hold  it  with- 
out much  more  decided  evidence  than  is  allowed  for  in  the  mass 
of  suppositions,  against  which  we  are  reasoning.  They  were 
well  aware  that  there  were  pretended  narratives  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  They  regarded  all  mutilating  or  interpolating  of  sacred 
writings  with  horror.  That  other  narratives  were  rejected, 
and  that  the  gospels  were  copied,  translated,  inserted  in  cata- 
logues, read  in  churches,  commented  on,  and  quoted  by  Chris- 
tian writers  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  is  acknowledged.  But  this  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  these  gospels  had  not  existed,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  ever  since  appeared,  long  before,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  ancient  wTitcrs.  If  the  Christians  from  the  first  had 
not  known  that  these  gospels  were  genuine  and  original  his- 
tories, how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they  should  be  unanimously 
received  as  such  at  the  close  of  the  second  century?  There  was 
then  no  authority  in  the  church,  but  the  authority  of  witnesses. 
As  Professor  Norton  has  well  expressed  it : — 

*  Either  the  great  body  of  Christians  determined  to  believe  what  they 
knew  to  be  false  ;  or  they  determined  to  profess  to  believe  it.  The  first 
proposition  is  an  absurdity  in  terms ;  the  last  is  a  moral  absurdity. 
There  is,  then,  no  ground  for  the  supposition  of  any  interposition  of 
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aathority,  or  of  any  concert  among  Christians,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  to  select  our  present  gospels  for  common  use;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  select  from  the  great  number  then  in  existence,  four  particular 
manuscripts  which  should  serve  as  archetypes  for  all  subsequent  tran- 
scribers, and  the  text  of  which  should  alone  be  considered  as  the  authorized 
text.  Our  present  agreement  of  authorities,  which  necessarily  refers  us 
back  to  one  manuscript  of  each  of  the  gospels,  as  the  archetype  of  all 
the  copies  of  that  gospel,  cannot  thus  be  explained.  We  are  left,  there- 
fore, to  the  obvious  conclusion,  which  we  adopt  in  regard  to  other 
writings,  that  this  manuscript  was  the  original  work  of  an  individual 
author,  which  has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  ns.* — vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

The  question  then  is^  do  the  manuscripts  agree?  We  plainly 
answer^  they  do.  Of  course  we  know  that  there  are  slight 
variations^  about  which  the  critics,  anxious  to  magnify  an  office 
which  is  indeed  worthy  of  high  honour,  have  said  a  great  deal 
that  amounts  to  but  very  little. 

Allowing  for  all  the  variations,  which  are  easily  accounted  for, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  true  text  of  the  gospels  has  been 
ascertained  more  minutely  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  wri- 
tings, all  who  have  gone  into  such  inquiries  will  allow  us  to 
affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  the  manuscripts  must  have  been 
copied  from  one  original.  We  know  of  nothitfg  in  literary  cri- 
ticism which  is  more  clearly  proved,  or  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, by  persons  competent  to  judge  in  such  a  case.  This 
agreement,  acknowledged  to  be  a  fact,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  supposed  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  church. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  proof  that  such  interposition 
was  at  any  time  required.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence 
we  have  goes  to  show  that  the  gospels  were  always  received  by 
the  churches,  as  standing  on  a  footing  totally  different  from 
other  narratives.  Secondly,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  inter- 
position, no  trace  of  it,  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  early  writings. 
And,  thirdly,  the  very  notion  of  such  interposition  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  constitution,  the  condition, 
and  the  habits  of  the  churches  of  that  early  age. 

The  real  historical  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  is 
so  clear,  and  so  ample,  that  its  very  clearness  and  amplitude 
prevent  our  being  sensible  of  the  strength  of  our  case. 

Professor  Norton  calculates  that,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
there  must  have  been  '  three  mUlions  of  believers  using  our 
present  jrospcls,  rcfjarding  them  with  the  highest  reverence,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  copies  of  them,'  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  likewise  calculates  that,  among  these  three  millions 
of  Christians,  there  might  not  be  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  co- 
pies of  the  gospels.  Now,  it  must  have  required  a  long  time 
before  the  year  a.  d.  180,  when  the  authority  of  the  gospeb 
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was  SO  extensively  acknowledged,  for  these  books  to  acquire 
this  sacred  reputation.  Yet  such  is  the  history  of  these  books. 
There  are  many  modes  of  strengthening  this  general  evi- 
dence^ which  cannot  be  easily  explained  to  persons  not  con- 
Tersant  with  critical  studies ;  and,  as  we  are  now  writing,  not 
for  that  class  of  persons,  but  for  Christians  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, we  abstain  from  them.  There  are  two  or  three  further 
considerations^  however,  which  we  deem  of  some  importance, 
and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  reli- 
gious men. 

The  gospels  were  introduced  into  the  world  in  a  literary  age. 
The  Greek  language  was  spoken,  and  the  Greek  historians, 
poets,  and  philosophers  were  studied,  not  at  Rome  only,  but  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  Now  it  was  in  Rome,  at 
Antioch,  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Lyons,  the 
centres  of  intellectual  power,  that  the  Christian  churches  were 
most  flourishing,  and  the  gospels  most  generally  used.  The 
persons  composing  these  churches  were  not  what  men  call  the 
lower  orders,  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  or  the  extremely  poor. 
They  were,  for  the  greater  part,  men  of  clear  and  calm  mind, 
who  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  superstitions,  and  were 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  emptiness  of  the  prevalent  philoso- 
phies. They  were  in  a  situation  which  demanded,  on  their 
part,  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  reasons  of  that  faith  which  the 
populace  hated  for  its  purity,  and  which  every  priesthood 
dreaded  as  a  rival ;  which  philosophers  passed  by  with  scorn  as 
only  one  of  many  superstitions ;  and  which  the  imperial  govern- 
ment resolved  to  put  down  by  force,  because  it  brought  its 
disciples  to  submit  to  a  higher  throne  than  Caesar's.  We  can- 
not well  conceive  of  such  readers  of  the  gospels,  without  being 
assured  that  they  would  read  them  with  peculiar  jealousy ;  that 
they  were  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  evidence  by  which  they 
were  accompanied ;  and  that  they  could  easily  detect  the  total 
difference  in  tone  and  stjle  between  them  and  all  other  written 
stories  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  know  that  much  anxious  com- 
munication was  held  on  this  very  matter. 

We  should  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  historical  truth  of 
the  gospels  would  be  most  severely  tested  by  nearly  every  one 
of  the  three  millions,  and  many  more,  who  believed;  and  we 
know,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  character  of  the  early  apolo- 
logies,  that  such  in  many  instances  was  actually  the  case.  Did 
they  know  what  our  erudite  modem  professors  adduce  with  so 
much  confidence  ?  Have  any  of  them  said  so  ?  Is  there  any 
record  of  this  kind?  For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  the  Christians  of  the  second 
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century,  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa, 
as  to  suppose  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  majestic 
gravity  of  the  gospels  from  all  other  narratives,  quite  as  well  as 
we  can.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  receive  corrupted  and 
interpolated  copies  of  other  books,  for  the  genuine  productions 
of  the  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  words  and  actions.  We  do 
not  suppose,  that  they  could  not  have  easily  detected  any  ad- 
mixtures of  spurious  traditions  with  the  dignified  fidelity  of 
Matthew,  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Mark,  the  elegant  con- 
sistency of  Luke,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  John. 

Then  the  moral  integrity  of  these  numerous  and  well- 
instructed  Christians  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Men  who 
resigned  the  dearest  attractions  of  the  world  for  their  religion, 
and  whose  only  reason  for  so  doing  was  identified  with  the 
authority  of  these  written  gospels,  were  unlikely  to  conspire 
in  a  deliberate  fraud,  not  only  of  the  most  atrocious  character 
as  it  regarded  literature  and  historj',  but  simply  blasphemous 
according  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  gospels.  The  fact,  on 
all  hands  acknowledged,  is,  that  all  these  Christians  united,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  in  upholding  the  literary  inte- 
grity, the  historical  authority,  and  the  Divine  inspiration,  of 
the  gospels.  Then,  did  they  say  that  which  they  knew  to  be 
false? — for  false  it  was,  and  they  must  have  known  it  so  to 
be,  if  the  mere  authority  of  the  church  determined  that  a 
selection  of  four  gospels  out  of  many,  all  composed  of  addi- 
tions to  one  original  gospel,  were  the  real  histories  written 
by  two  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  the  direction  of 
other  two.  Would  these  Christians  ascribe  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  compositions  which  they  hnew  to  be  the 
work  of  men?  We  may  be  reminded  that  there  are  pious 
frauds,  and  that  this  might  be  one  of  them. — We  understand 
men,  if  they  say  Christiaiiity  is  a  fraud.  Yet  we  aver  that  sup- 
positions, opposed  hij  cvidencBy  do  not  entitle  any  man  to  bring 
so  grave  an  accusation  against  either  the  dead  or  the  living. 
It  may  be  said,  that  without  charging  them  with  intentional 
fraud,  it  may  be  supposed  tlicy  might  have  been  in  error; 
they  might  not  have  the  same  views,  as  those  which  we  enters 
tain,  of  the  heinous  criminality  of  such  a  transaction.  Now, 
admitting  tliat  there  were  persons  bearing  the  Christian  name 
to  whom  tliis  sort  of  candid  insinuation  may  apply,  it  can  be 
fully  shown  th«it  the  great  body  of  Christians  were  better  in- 
structed out  of  these  very  gospels,  thjin  to  fall  into  such  an 
error.  We  might  appeal,  in  support  of  this  view,  to  the  in- 
ward convictions  of  every  Christian.  But  there  are  facts  in 
abundance.  The  early  Christians,  that  is,  the  Christians  before 
the  third  century,  were  remarkable  jealous  of  the  integrity  of 
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their  copies  of  the  gospels.  In  their  time  the  copying  of  ma- 
nuscripts was  an  honourable  profession,  analogous  to  that  of 
printing  important  works  and  documents  among  ourselves.  The 
manuscripts,  when  copied,  were  subjected  to  the  careful  revi- 
sion of  avri^oXXovrcr  boKifjLa{ovTts  {ceusoTes),  who  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  these  revised  copies.  Noble  and  illustrious  men  did 
not  disdain  to  discharge  this  important  and  responsible  func- 
tion.* 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  to  the  fact,  that  attested 
copies  of  the  gospels  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Oaul,  and  by  their  elders.  Clemens  is 
our  witness  for  the  church  at  Alexandria;  Theophilus  and 
Tatian  for  Antioch ;  Tertullian  for  the  African  churches ; 
Justin,  for  the  churches  at  Ephesus,  and  at  Bome ;  Origen  for 
Jerusalem,  both  the  Csesareas,  Tyre,  and  Athens. 

The  care  with  which  the  gospels  were  preserved  from  the 
first,  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  intelligent  reader  of  the 
accounts  collected  by  Eusebius.  The  writings  of  Origen  like- 
wise prove  to  us,  that  the  critical  art  was  not  unknown,  nor 
uncultivated,  in  the  early  churches.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that  is,  those  who  wrote 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  give  quotations  from  the 
gospels  which  do  not  exactly  agree  with  passages  in  our  gospels: 
it  is  well  known  that  the  same  looseness  of  citation  is  found  in 
writers  after  that  time ;  so  that  this  is  no  more  a  proof  that  the 
earlier  writers  used  gospels  different  firom  ours,  than  that  later 
writers  also  used  different  gospels — an  inference  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

It  is  of  no  trifling  consequence  to  bear  in  mind  here,  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury accuse  the  heretics  of  corrupting  the  gospels.  "Whether 
the  charge  was  well  founded  or  not ;  or  if  well  founded,  to 
whatever  extent  the  alleged  corruption  took  place,  those 
who  brought  the  charge  were  sensible  of  the  criminality 
of  such  an  offence;  to  us  it  appears,  that  in  making  such  a 
charge  they  were  conscious  of  their  own  innocence  in  that 
respect.  The  accusation  shows,  moreover,  that  these  writers 
knew,  by  plain  and  sufficient  evidence,  that  there  were  standard 
copies  of  the  gospels,  with  which  all  others  could  be  compared, 
and  by  which  their  faithfulness  could  be  tested. 

'  I  affirm/  says  Tertullian,  in  his  six  books  against  Marcion, 
'  that  not  only  in  the  churches  founded  by  apostles^  but  in  all 

*  Slrabo,  Geogr.  1. 13.    Fontanine  de  Aubrey,  Hort.  1.  li.  c.  3.    Vale- 
Bius,  Lib.  de   Critical  c.  34.     Burman's  note  ad  hoc  locum.     Sch< 
Prol.N.T. 
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which  have  fellowship  with  them,  that  gospel  of  Luke  which  we 
so  stedfastly  defend,  has  been  received  from  its  first  publication. 
The  same  authority  of  the  apostolic  churches  will  support  the 
other  gospels  which,  in  like  manner,  we  have  from  them,  con- 
formably to  their  copies/  Again,  in  his  books  against  heretics, 
*  They  who  were  resolved  to  teach  otherwise  xere  under  a 
necessity  of  remodelling  the  records  of  the  doctrine.  As  they 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  doctrine  without 
corrupting  the  records,  so  we  could  not  have  preserved  and 
transmitted  the  doctrine  in  its  integrity,  but  by  preserving  the 
integrity  of  its  records/ 

The  same  confidence  in  the  gospels  possessed  by  Christian 
churches,  and  horror  in  contemplating  the  crime  of  heretics, 
is  expressed  in  a  passage  preserved  by  £usebius  from  an  anony- 
mous writer,  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon : — 

'  How  daring  a  crime  is  this,  they  can  hardly  be  ignorant ;  for  they 
either  do  not  believe  that  the  Divine  Scriptures  were  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  then  they  are  infidelA  ;  or,  they  believe  themselves  wiser 
than  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what  are  they  then  but  madmen  ? 

*  The  feeling  expressed  by  these  writers  was  common,  without  doabt. 
to  Christians  generally.  But  they  could  not  have  felt,  or  have  expressed 
themselves,  as  they  did,  if  their  own  copies  of  the  gospels  had  been  left, 
as  is  imagined,  at  the  mercy  of  transcribers,  and  (if)  there  had  been  Mich 
a  disagreement  as  must  have  in  consequence  existed  among  them. 
What  text  of  their  own  would  they  have  had  to  oppose  to  the  text  of 
Marcion,  or  of  any  other  heretic  ?  What  would  they  have  had  to  bring 
forward  but  a  collection  of  discordant  manuscripts,  many  of  them,  pr\>- 
bably,  differing  as  much  from  each  other,  as  the  attested  gospels  of  the 
heretics  did  from  any  one  of  them. 

'  If  our  gospels  had  not  existed  in  their  present  form  till  the  close  of 
the  second  century ;  if,  before  that  time,  their  text  had  been  fluctuating, 
and  assuming  in  different  copies  a  different  form,  such  as  transcribert 
might  choose  to  give  it,  those  by  whom  they  were  used  could  not  hire 
ventured  to  speak  with  so  much  confidence  of  the  alterations  of  the 
heretics.  They  must  have  apprehended  too  strongly  the  overwhelming 
retort  to  which  they  lay  so  exposed,  and  against  which  they  were  to 
defenceless.  If,  however,  any  one  can  imagine  that  they  really  would 
have  been  bold  enough  to  make  the  churches  which  they  do  agai&ct 
heretics ;  yet,  in  this  cai^e,  they  must  at  least  have  shown  solicitude  to 
guard  the  point  where  they  thentselves  were  so  hable  to  attack.  But  do 
trace  of  such  solicitude  a])pears.' — vol.  i.  p.  43. 

The  mere  proposal  to  omit  a  word  or  two  in  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  was  regarded  by  Origcu  with  reverential  apprehen- 
sion, even  though  there  were  blight  verbal  diflcrcnces  in  the 
copies  both  of  this  and  of  the  other  gospels.    The  comparison  cf 
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copies  was,  therefore^  a  familiar  practice.  Whateyer  yariations 
there  might  be^  they  could  be  only  such  as  are  now  found  in 
copies  which  are^  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  been 
derived  from  one  and  the  same  original. 

It  is  now  in  our  own  power  to  examine  our  existing  gospels, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  betray  any  marks 
of  that  patchwork  composition  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
Every  scholar  who  has  attended  to  this  matter  will  bear  witness 
to  the  facts  which  we  now  briefly  state. 

First,  all  the  gospels  differ  in  their  general  style  and  manner, 
from  the  remains  of  all  other  writings  which  nave  come  down 
from  before  the  third  century.  Secondly,  each  of  the  four 
gospels  has  a  distinctly  marked  character  of  its  own.  Thirdly, 
the  dialect  in  which  the  four  gospels  are  written,  could  not  have 
been  sustained,  as  it  is  sustained,  by  interpolators.  Besides 
these  facts,  there  is  the  broad  evidence,  lying  open  to  every 
reader  of  the  gospels,  even  in  a  translation.  We  certainly  do 
not  refer  to  this  as  of  itself  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  four 
gospels,  but  as  harmonizing  with  the  dear  historical  proofs  of 
which  we  have  given  a  summary.  We  appeal  to  readers  of  the 
gospels,  whether  they  do  not  find  in  them  such  narratives  of 
the  life  and  teaching,  the  death  and  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  Jesus,  as  commend  themselves  by  their  calm,  and  unem- 
barrassed, and  consistent  truthfulness : — the  very  air  and  manner 
of  witnesses  deposing  to  what  they  know  to  be  true.  We 
detect  in  them  no  stories  of  the  kind  which  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  gospels.  With  the  utmost  ease  they  bring  be- 
fore us  the  most  singular  life  that  was  ever  narrated,  with  no 
inconsistency,  with  no  word  or  fact  unsuited  to  the  dignity,  the 
wisdom,  the  benevolence,  the  practical  perfection  and  complete- 
ness of  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God  living  among  men. 
We  feel,  so  to  speak,  the  tone  of  oriffituUiiy,  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  or  injured  by  any  serious  alteration  of  the  pri- 
mary documents. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Eichorn,  whose  views  we  have 
been  examining,  has  given  something  very  like  a  refutation  of 
the  main  ground  of  his  own  hypothesis.  For,  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  'Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,^  he  published  an  additional  section  on  *  The  Recep- 
tion of  the  Four  Gospels  for  the  Use  of  the  Church,'  in  which 
he  says,  that  the  interval  between  the  years  150  and  175, 
appears  to  be  the  fittest  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  silent  intro- 
duction of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  respecting  those  gospels 
which  merited  a  preference  above  others,  provided  any  cause 
can  be  pointed  out  which  might  facilitate  such  a  decision.  And 
such  a  cause  existed.    The  other  gospels  either  did  not  bear  the 
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name  of  any  author^  or  the  individual  names  of  their  authors 
were  not  specified.  On  the  contrary,  our  four  gospels  were 
ascribed,  two  of  them  to  the  apostles  Matthew  and  John,  and 
two  to  apostolic  men  worthy  of  all  credit/ 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1827,  he  writes,  that  the  selection 
of  the  gospels  was  not  made  ^  through  any  formal  decision  of 
the  church,  by  means  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers,'  for 
this  could  not  have  been  done  privately,  but  through  a  silent 
general  agreement,  during  a  period  of  perfect  quiet  in  the 
church,  when  men's  minds,  not  being  excited  by  any  other 
causes,  none  were  inclined  to  set  themselves  against  the  recep- 
tion of  any  writing  that  was  strange  to  them;  for,  without 
opposition,  and  in  perfect  silence,  a  series  of  writings,  regarded 
as  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  was  unanimously 
received  throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west/  Still  further,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Introduction,  he 
says, '  that  the  early  Christians  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting into  it  no  book  which  was  not  the  work  of  an  apostle,  or 
of  a  scholar  and  companion  of  the  apostles ;'  that  '  criticism  in 
the  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought  in  our  age,  allies 
itself  to  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  confirms  its  judgment 
upon  their  genuineness  as  apostolic  writings ;  and,  that  as  the 
earliest  age  of  Christianity  handed  down  genuine  writings  to 
succeeding  Christians,  so  they,  during  the  subsequent  period, 
have  preserved  these  writings  uncorrupted/ 

Notwithstanding  these  later  views  of  Eichom,  succeeding 
writers,  such  as  De  Wette  and  Strauss,  still  treated  this  ques- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  as  either  doubtful  or  dis- 
proved. The  grounds  of  this  incertitude  or  positive  denial,  are^ 
as  we  have  seen,  precisely  the  old  grounds  of  infidelity  which 
were  long  ago  exposed,  with  ample  learning  and  admirable  force 
of  argument,  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  degree  startled  by  the  tokens  already 
visible  in  Germany,  of  an  approaching  conflict, — not  among 
professed  Christians, — but  between  avowed  infidels  and  sincere 
believers.  Holding,  as  we  do,  among  our  most  rational  and 
tested  convictions,  that  the  gospels  which  we  now  read  were 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  that 
they  contain  the  testimony  of  inspired  witnesses,  we  have  no 
fears  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

There  are  not  wanting  in  Germany  men  who  arc,  in  all 
respects,  prepared  for  it.  They  have  seen,  long  since,  that  the 
denial  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
resolving  all  the  narratives  of  miracles  into  peculiar  modes  of 
expressing  natural  events,  was  a  violence  offered  to  the  common 
sense  of  Christians ;  that  the  mythical  absurdities  of  Straoaa 
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would,  in  time,  be  rejected  by  the  supelrficial^  as  they  were,  at 
first,  by  the  well-informed,  because  they  are  based  on  a  suppo- 
sition which  virtually  regards  Christianity  as  false,  and,  there- 
fore, not  worth  explaining  or  defending ;  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  men  would  be  brought  back  to  the  old  question,  Is  Chris^ 
iianity  built  upon  true  history^  or  upon  a  lie  ?  As  in  Germany, 
so  in  England,  we  are  certain  that  all  the  disguises  which  infi-^ 
delity  has  assumed  will  be  thrown  off  by  a  clear-headed  and 
sound-hearted  people.  The  slang  of  complimentary  phrase 
respecting  the  Bible  will  be  rated  at  its  real  worth,  and  its 
latent  sense  will  lie  upon  the  surface.  Men  will  be  forced  to 
rank  themselves  among  those  who  either  hate  Christianity  or 
care  not  for  it,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  its  history,  or  are 
unwilling  to  judge  according  to  evidence. 

There  are  in  the  English  language  almost  innumerable  works 
on  the  historical  authority  of  the  gospels.  The  progress  of 
society  seems  to  require  not  so  much  the  republication  of  these 
works,  as  the  reproduction  of  their  materials,  in  forms  and  with 
accompaniments  appropriate  to  the  taste  of  our  own  times. 
Professor  Norton^s  work  is  not  offered  as  a  specimen  of  what 
we  have  just  been  suggesting.  For  such  a  purpose  it  wants 
vivacity,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  not  suitable.  But  it  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  writer's  learning  and  diligence;  and  as  the 
American  edition  was  dear,  and  very  scarce,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  republished  in  London. 

His  argument  on  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  is,  however^ 
not  completed,  the  author  having  reserved  a  third  volume,  on 
the  Internal  Evidences,  as  a  companion  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  gospels,  in  which  he  has  been  long  engaged,  but  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  most  laboured 
portion  of  these  volumes,  and  by  far  the  largest,  consists  of 
miscellaneous  notes  on  sundry  critical  questions  relating  to  the 
gospels,  and  of  very  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  opinions  of 
the  Gnostics.  The  s*econd  volume,  which  contains  these  disser- 
tations, is,  in  reality,  a  distinct  treatise.  So,  also,  is  the  long 
and  most  objectionable  note,  filling  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  small  type,  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  they  are 
now  connected  we  cannot  do  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  three 
departments  of  inquiry  so  manifestly  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  each  suggesting  matter  for  deep  and  earnest  disputation. 

Professor  Norton  has  not  explained  his  views  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  gospels.  He  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be  guided,  as  the 
teachers  of  his  religion  to  mankind,  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Neither  has  he  referred  to  the  declarations  made  by  the  apostles 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  to  the  effect  that  they  enjoyed   this 
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guidance ;  nor  to  the  miraculous  signs  which  they  gave  of  the 
truth  of  these  declarations. 

It  may  be  presumed^  that  these  topics  are  reserved  for  his 
third  volume.  But  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  Yolumea 
now  before  ns,  we  have  noticed  some  modes  of  expression 
respecting  the  evangelists^  which  would  not  be  used  by  a  writer 
entertaining  our  views  of  the  inspiration  under  which  the  gospels 
were  composed.  And  his  mode  of  accounting  for  Paul's  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  life  is,  according  to  oar 
judgment,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  apostle's  own  express 
averment.  Professor  Norton  says,  he  derived  it  from  ordinary 
sources  of  information ;  the  apostle  himself  solemnly  aflGraia 
that  he  received  it  by  revelation  from  Grod. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  Mr.  Norton 
shows  with  much  force,  the  peculiar  value  of  their  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  which,  it  is  manifest,  they  would 
have  impugned,  if  there  had  been  any  ground  of  doubt  respect- 
ing them.  It  will  be  seen  to  what  school  of  theologians  the 
professor  belongs,  when  he  says,  ^the  system  by  which  the 
catholic  faith  was  supplanted  among  protestants  .  .  .  may,  per- 
haps, appear  to  a  rational  believer  of  the  present  day  to  stand 
in  as  open  and  direct  opposition  to  Christianity  as  the  systems 
of  the  leading  Gnostics.'  We  have  not  space  to  repel  by  argu- 
ment the  heavy  accusation  here  brought  against  the  doctrines 
which  we  believe  to  be  plainly  and  clearly  taught  ua  in  holy 
Scripture.  We  cannot  characterize  it  otherwise  than  as  an 
insidious  and  unfair  mode  of  obtruding  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  school,  upon  an  inquiry  relating  to  the  historical  authority 
of  the  four  gospels. 

In  the  long  disquisition  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  acknowledges  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  with  many  of 
the  later  German  critics ;  but  he  denies  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  Pentateuch  has  any  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  authentic  history ;  on  the  contrary,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  speak  of  it  as  containing  a  traditionary  erroneout 
account  of  the  early  revelations  of  God  to  man.  He  professes 
his  disbelief  in  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Levitical  ceremo« 
nies,  which  he  represents  as  inconsistent  with  true  religion,  and 
as  condemned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  difficulty  placed 
in  the  way  of  these  sweeping  conclusions  by  the  language  of  our 
Saviour  respecting  Moses,  he  escapes  by  the  cool  expedient  of 
supposing  that  the  words  of  Jesus  have  not  been  accurately 
reported  by  the  evangelists, — that  the  evangelists  unconsciously 
attributed  expressions  to  him  which  favoured  their  own  opinions 
as  Jews,  and  that  Jesus  himself,  on  some  occasions,  adopted  the 
common  language   of  the  Jews,  founded  on  their  erroneoas 
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conceptions.  The  same  tone  of  resolute  denial  pervades  his 
observations  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  of  prophecy  he  says :  '  Our  Saviour  accomplished  not  any 
express  prophecy  relating  to  him ;  but  he  came  iu  conformity 
to  an  expectation  which  the  whole  tenor  of  God's  providence 
towards  their  nation  had  taught  the  Jews  to  entertain.'  To 
examine  all  |hese  positions  in  detail^  would  be  the  work^  not 
of  a  review,  but  of  a  volume.  We  have  long  been  satisfied, 
that,  like  all  the  arbitrary  positions  of  De  Wette,  Vater, 
Ammon,  and  other  writers,  those  which  Professor  Norton  has 
here  borrowed  from  them  are  untenable,  and  that  a  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  solution  can  be  given  of  the  difS- 
culties  with  which  they  have  entangled  the  whole  question  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say,  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  of  his  suggestions  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  proceeding,  as  they  apparently  do,  from  a  mind 
of  independent  habits,  richly  furnished,  and  patient  in  the 
pnrsuit  of  truth.  It  is  our  notion  that  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
will  be  better  served  by  calmly  examining  what  he  says,  than 
by  hastily  denouncing  him  as  an  unbeliever.  His  convictions 
and  prejudices  are  those  of  a  rationalist.  His.  Christianity  is 
a  moral  system  sanctioned  by  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state; 
ours  is  a  system  of  recovery  from  guilt,  and  depravity,  and 
misery,  through  faith  in  an  atoning  sacrifice ;  so  wide  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  views  entertained  of  the  Saviour's  mission  may  well 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  difference  in  our  views  of 
many  subordinate  matters.  We  have  no  apprehension  that 
Professor  Norton's  opinions  will  generally  prevail  in  England ; 
for,  as  we  regard  them,  they  strip  our  religion  of  those  essen- 
tial peculiarities  to  which  it  owes  all  its  interest,  among  practi- 
cally religious  people. 

Believing  that  these  appendages  to  Professor  Norton's  main 
argument  are  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  argument 
itself,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  modem  German  school  of 
infidelity,  which  is  weakened  by  too  many  fallacies  to  beguile 
our  literary  judgment,  and  disgraced  by  too  many  impieties  to 
impose  on  our  Christian  charity,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
record  against  them,  for  the  present,  our  deliberate  protest. 

A  more  fitting  occasion,  we  doubt  not,  will  arise  for  proving 
in  detail,  that  our  reasons  for  this  protest  are  neither  few  nor 
weak. 
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Akt.  IV.— 1.  On  the  Salubrity  of  Great  Toums.     Bj  Dr.  Monfalcon 
and  Baron  de  Poliniere.     Paris.     8vo.     1846. 
2.     The  Medical  Topography  of  Tours.    By  Dr.  DuTerg^.      Toon. 
l2mo.     1774.  • 

Tbe  French  laws  are  half  a  century  before  ours,  upon  seyend 
important  points  of  public  salubrity.  For  example,  it  ia  rare  to 
find  burial  grounds  within  the  walls  of  a  town  in  France,  or 
even  near  the  houses  of  a  village ;  and  their  remoyal  is  expressly 
enjoined.  So  almost  everywhere  public  slaughter-houses  are 
there  built  out  of  the  cities,  and  private  ones  are  forbidden. 
At  the  same  time^  hurtful  trades  are  subjected  to  regulations 
which  aim  at  preventing  their  too  close  proximity  to  habitations, 
and  their  being  carried  on  so  as  to  become  nuisances.  Conn- 
cils  of  public  health,  too,  exist  in  some  large  towns ;  and  an 
improved  Sanitary  Bill  was  before  the  late  Chambers.  The  sub- 
ject is  examined  upon  isolated  points  in  several  of  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  others  belonging  to  the  sanitary  move- 
ment now  so  happily  advancing  to  a  good  issue  in  England ; 
and,  although  the  general  result  either  of  French  ways  of  living, 
or  of  the  bad  condition  of  French  towns  be  a  much  higher  rate 
of  mortality  than  ours,  still  those  reports  show  that  many  French 
usages  deserve  to  be  consulted,  in  reference  to  our  sanitary 
reforms.  But  for  those  good  usages,  the  deaths  in  France 
would  probably  be  far  more  fearfully  excessive. 

Such  good  usages,  therefore,  are  proper  subjects  of  study  for 
us;  and  as  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  their 
fellow-labourers  will  be  glad  to  find,  able  and  eminent  French- 
men hold  that  analogous  usages  and  reforms  of  ours  are  worthy 
of  their  close  examination.  So  correctly  did  Lord  Mahon.  in 
observing  the  correspondence  of  our  South-Sea  bubbles  with 
Law's  Mississippi  schemes  in  Paris,  note  the  mutual  influ- 
ences of  events  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 

Those  influences  do  not  indeed,  always  work  for  good.  A 
French  minister  seizes  too  eagerly  upon  our  cammamhs  at 
the  Cape,  and  our  massacres  in  New  Zealand,  to  justify  the 
'  inevitable '  razzias  and  slaughters  in  Algeria  and  TahitL 
So  Lord  John  Russell,  with  singular  want  of  discretion,  ex- 
cused his  incorrect  information  upon  the  failure  of  the  cms 
in  Ireland,  by  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  blindness  of  the 
French  minister  to  the  bad  harvest  of  France.  It  woaU 
not  be  a  very  surprising  thing  to  see  the  two  gOTemments 
simultaneously    palliating    their    oppressions    of    the    native 
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Africans  in  the  extreme  north  and  souths  by  citing  their  re- 
spective dealings  with  the  prisoner  chiefs — ^Abd-el-Kader^  the 
Arab^  and  the  Caffre  Sandilla^  or  Macomo. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  enlarge  upon  the  good  example  of  inter- 
national influence;  and  one  fact,  in  this  respect,  is  highly  satis- 
factory in  reference  to  the  French,  and  to  our  own  observation  of 
scientific  experiences.  On  both  sides,  national  jealousies  are 
entirely  banished  from  this  pure  region.  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the 
Manchester  free-traders,  could  by  no  ingenuity  discover  matter 
of  more  delightful  contemplation,  than  the  eagerness  with 
"which  the  leaders  of  medical  science,  or  of  mechanical  science 
in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  elsewhere,  watch  our  successes  in  the  use 
of  chloroform,  or  in  the  construction  of  sewers^  or  in,  the  removal 
of  nuisances. 

If,  on  our  parts,  we  had  looked  a  little  earlier  to  their^  city 
engineering,  our  laying  down  of  levels  would  not  have  waited 
until  1848  for  completion.  So  long  ago  as  1833,  M.  Emmery, 
of  Paris,  demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  beginning  with 
such  things  in  great  sewer  works. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  reports  are  published  annually  in 
France,  from  engineers  and  other  men  of  science,  concerning 
their  visits  to  our  public  works,  and  to  our  great  private  under- 
takings. The  Annals  of  the  Ponts  et  Chausees  (the  French 
public  board  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  make  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  etc.,)  ought  to  be  translated  into  English,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  travels  it  contains  in  England^  The  fine  passage  in 
M.  Arago's  eulogy  upon  Watt,  describing  the  homage  he  saw 
paid  to  the  great  Scottish  mechanician  by  all  orders  of  men, 
from  Dover  to  Glasgow,  shows,  too,  the  zeal  with  which  the 
illustrious  French  savant  sought  out  the  testimony  of  all  orders 
of  men  from  Babbages,  Herschells,  and  Faradays,  to  the 
humblest  artisans  of  Birmingham  and  Paisley. 

Our  visits  of  scientific  discovery,  across  the  channel,  are  not 
wanting ;  but  they  should  be  multiplied.  The  Arthur  Youngs 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  might  repeat  with  benefit  an 
inspection  of  France,  the  result  of  which,  in  two  goodly  quarto 
volumes,  gave  Napoleon,  as  he  said,  for  the  first  time  a  correct 
idea  of  the  country.  If  Sterne's  'Sentimental  Journey' will 
ever  delight  the  idle  reader,  solid  improvement  may  be  gained 
from  more  plodding  perambulations.  The  impartial  stranger 
seizes  upon  things  which  are  familiar  to  the  inhabitants,  in  new 
points  of  view ;  so  that  he  may  sometimes  have  the  satisfaction 
to  teach  them  a  little,  while  he  is  himself  learning  much.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  satisfaction  has  just  occurred  in  the  country  of  Denis 
Papin,  a  memoir  of  whom,  from  the  penof  an  English  resident  at 
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Blois^  the  place  of  his  hirth,  appeared  in  our  July  numhcr,  last 
year.  An  accomplished  and  learned  inhabitant  of  the  city,  M. 
de  la  Saussaye,  a  member  of  the  Institute^  has  since  prosecuted 
the  subject  with  great  success.  He  has  obtained  important 
new  matter  in  Germany ;  and,  among  other  things,  an  original 
portrait  of  Papin,  preserred  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  The 
result  of  the  research  is  the  republication  of  his  works,  already 
in  forwardness,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  la  Saussaye,  with 
the  aid  of  the  librarian  of  that  university,  Hencke,  and  of  the 
Englishman,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  suggest  the  design. 

The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  a  visit  to  another 
part  of  France,  Tours,  which  abounds  in  British  associations^  early 
and  present.  This  visit  had  the  similar  characteristic  rewards 
of  a  friendly  reception,  and  of  a  valuable  discovery  in  the  history 
of  sanitary  science.  Here  was  found  in  a  little  volume  of  the 
last  century,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  existing  French  sanitary 
laws ;  but  certainly  a  very  able  exposition,  in  point  of  principle, 
of  what  is  now  doing  for  and  what  is  wanted  to  complete  their 
system ;  which  interesting  points  can  be  cleared  up  farther  from 
the  other  work  lying  before  us,  of  the  present  day.  The  title 
of  the  remarkable  book  of  1774  is  set  forth  in  the  note."^  It 
will  be  appreciated  from  the  following  extract,  not  one  word  too 
long : — 

'  My  object  in  writing  this  work/  says  the  author, '  was  not  amusement 
For  that,  indeed,  the  field  before  me  is  eminently  propitious ; — the  plea- 
sant hills  enclosing  Tours  north  and  south  ;'  its  rich  and  smiling  pbLin5: 
the  waters  of  the  sweet  Loire ;  a  thousand  striking  points  of  view :  an 
infinite  variety  of  picturesque  spots ;  with  an  extraordinary  asseroUafre 
of  antique  historic  chateaux  studding  this  fine  province ;— all  this  csll* 
for  a  master's  hand ;  and  might  well  store  the  fancy  of  Taseo  with 
images  of  beauty  and  grace.  1  have  a  different  motive ;  and  limit  my 
labour  rigorously  to  what  is  useful.  Tlie  Duke  de  Choiseul,  when 
minister,  ordered  all  the  physicians  of  the  army  to  record  their  observa- 
tions upon  the  diseases  of  the  troops  under  them,  according  to  an  exal- 
lent  plan  prescribed  by  M.  Richard,  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff.  I 
have  pursued  that  plan  with  scrupulous  care  ;  noting  at  the  same  time 
everything  that  Tours  offers  in  any  manner  bearing  upon  it — such  as  the 
means  of  purifying  the  air,  and  of  furnishing  good  water  cheap  to  the 
inhabitants,  with  other  remarks  which  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  atten- 


*  Memoire,  TopoCTaphique,  Physique,  et  Medicinal,  on  Traits  sor  let 
situation  de  la  vilic  de  xours ;  sur  la  nature  de  6on  sol;  sur  Ics  quality  de 
]*cnu  at  de  I'air  ;  sur  la  nourriture,  le  temptramment,  le  caractere,  let  ma- 
ladies de  Res  habitans  et  des  Troupes  qui  y  sunt  en  gamison.  Par  M.  Duvcrg^, 
M.D.    Tours.    12mo.    1774. 
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tion  of  the  public  and  of  the  government.    What  I  thus  ofier  is  the  froit 
of  fourteen  years'  close  observation. 

'  The  soil*  the  water,  and  the  air  of  Tours  have  all  peculiar  characters. 
Hie  town  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  and  at  about  a  mile  from  the  Cher,  to 
the  south.  Two  ranges  of  hiUs,  120  feet  high,  running  east  and  west, 
rise  a  Uttle  beyond  each  river.  A  double  row  of  lofty  trees,  forming  a 
fine  mall,  skirt  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  and  beyond  the  town  ditch 
ill  that  direction,  lies  a  wet  and  unhealthy  district  of  market -gardens, 
Irhich  receive  the  filth  of  the  streets  for  manure. 

'  I  have  examined  the  soil  in  aU  directions  wherever  anv  cavities  have 
been  dug,  or  the  wells  could  be  descended.  It  is  in  general  a  substratum, 
of  sand,  or  gravel,  at  a  depth  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty- eight  feet, 
from  the  surface.  Immediately  above  the  sand,  or  g^vel,  is  a  bed  of 
day,  or  potter's  earth,  two  feet  thick.  Then  comes  the  upper  mass 
Tarying  ^om  eleven  to  twenty-six  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  black  earth 
composed  of  the  deposited  mud  of  the  Loire  along  with  all  the  refuse  of 
the  town  constantly  accumulated  for  many  centuries.  The  depth  at  which 
several  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  are  situated  below  the  present  surface, 
shows  the  prodigious  quantity  of  such  accumulations.  The  soil  of  the 
whole  valley  between  Uie  hills  beyond  the  Loire  and  the  Cher  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  town  of  Tours.  An  analysis  of  this  black  earth 
shews  its  chemical  qualities.  It  contains  very  little  alkaline  salts ;  but 
in  general  it  is  pure  river  mud  of  a  slight  salt  taste,  fine  sand,  and  broken 
shells  like  those  whieh  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  adjacent  hills.  This 
composition  is  rich  for  agriculture  and  gardening ;  and  it  accounts  for 
the  productiveness  of  the  neighbourhood. 

'  The  water  at  Tours  is  less  favourable,  and  most  important  it  is  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  to  improve  what  the  inhabitants  use.  To  show 
this  clearly  is  the  main  purpose  of  my  memoir.  Water  so  much  influ- 
ences all  the  natural  operations,  and  it  is  so  useful  in  all  the  artificial 
arrangements  of  life,  that  the  great  chemists  have  taken  infinite  pains  to 
discover  its  essential  qualities.  Analysis  has  settled  that  it  often  con- 
tains all  sorts  of  salts,  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  vitriol ;  and  that  it  com- 
monly dissolves  and  bears  away  all  the  looser  particles  of  the  different 
bodies  that  it  passes  through.  As  to  its  qualities,  it  is  known  when 
applied  cold  externally  to  be  astringent  and  repercussive,  when  so 
applied  warm  to  be  emollient,  relaxing,  and  penetrating, — when  drank, 
to  soften  and  separate  food,  to  dissolve  and  mix  completely  with  bile  so 
as  to  be  a  principal  means  of  digestion — ^when  conveyed  into  the  blood, 
to  freshen  and  moisten  it,  melt  its  salts,  and  carry  all  its  other  constitu- 
ent elements  into  the  very  smallest  vessels,  so  as  to  nourish  them  and 
keep  them  up  in  abundance.  In  short  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  due 
proportion  cannot  be  maintained  between  the  sohds  and  fluids  of  our  bodies 
without  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  It  is  that  alone  which  pre- 
serves a  proper  circulation  in  the  human  machine ;  in  other  words,  which 
preserves  life. 

'  It  is  consequently  of  extreme  importance  to  understand  the  quality 
of  the  water  we  drink.  This  may  be  done  easily.  The  lightest,  the 
clearest,  the  most  hmpid  water,  that  which  is  tasteless,  without  smell, 
and  is  not  heavy  in  the  stomach,  that  which  passes  readily  in  the  arine« 
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which  forms  a  complete  lather  with  eoap,  wluch  boils  readily  and  cools 
readily,  which  cooks  vegetables  quickly,  is  the  best  water.  Water  is 
wholesome  too  if  it  do  not  injure  the  teeth  when  regnlarly  used,  nor 
affect  the  skin.  It  is  good,  also,  when  it  runs  over  sand  or  gravel  where 
neither  rushes,  moss,  nor  any  aquatic  plants  grow. 

'  The  well-water  in  Tours  is  flat  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It 
soon  throws  to  the  surface  when  drawn  a  gummy  coating,  and  a  muddy 
sediment  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  immediately  thickens  upon  oil  of  tartar 
being  put  into  it.  It  dries  the  skin  in  washing.  It  should  never  be  used 
for  making  bread,  for  cooking  vegetables,  or  washing  with  soap,  when 
the  river  water  can  be  had.  When  boiled  it  gives  a  dark  calcareous 
sediment  which  effervesces  with  acids.  It  is  much  infected  from  the 
privies.  This  water  is  exceedingly  unwholesome.  The  Loire  water 
and  that  of  the  Cher  are  about  upon  a  par.  That  of  the  fountains  which 
now  supply  the  inhabitants  is  inferior  to  them  both.  It  is  most  sur- 
prising that  with  the  Loire  at  command,  its  water  should  not  be  raised 
by  an  hydraulic  machine  for  common  use.  That  operation  would  not  be 
expensive ;  and  besides  furnishing  a  wholesome  beverage  by  being  fil- 
tered, it  would  give  a  constant  supply  to  water  the  streets  in  hot 
weather,  and  to  cleanse  the  ditches  and  sewers,  so  as  to  disperse  all 
unhealthy  miasma 

'  The  state  of  the  air  also  merits  the  careful  attention  of  the  physician 
as  much  as  that  of  the  natural  philosopher.  The  movement,  the  weight, 
and  the  elasticity  of  this  element,  which  have  been  established  by  many 
experiments,  sufficiently  indicate  the  effects  such  an  agent  must  produce 
upon  organised  bodies,  an  agent  in  direct  contact  with  them,  forming 
])nrt  of  their  essence,  and  the  source  of  power  to  their  principal  parts. 
This  ngcnt  must  be  the  more  potent,  since  its  mere  elasticity  is  the  cause 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature.  The  various  effects  of  air 
upon  our  bodies  arise  from  the  ready  combination  of  other  substances 
with  it, — such  as  moist  vapours,  poisonous  miasmas  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  or  animal  matter, — or  such  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
saline  vapours  educed  from  various  soils  by  the  sun,  or  by  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth.  All  these  things  impregnate  the  air  alike,  so  that  it 
affects  our  bodies  in  different  ways  in  different  climates.  The  essential 
air  itself  does  not  vary  in  different  climates ;  for  its  nature  is  everywhere 
the  same ;  but  it  has  an  indefinite  property  of  expansion ;  and  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  flowing,  more  or  less  healthy ; 
sometimes  even  dangerous  and  deadly,  according  as  it  is  charged  with 
particles  wliich  in  different  countries  are  more  or  less  suitable  to  our 
constitutions. 

*  The  influence  of  air  upon  the  human  body  is  analogous  to  its  effect 
upon  animals,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  I  may  add,  and  upon 
metals—  in  one  word,  the  hardest,  the  most  compact,  the  most  inditto- 
lublc  substunces  :  for  all  nature  is  subject  to  air.  That  influence  which 
is  thus  universal,  is  also  most  various  according  to  the  difllerence  of 
situation,  and  of  climate,  and  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

'  The  fatal  character  of  these  variations  is  sometimes  seen  in  one 
species  of  animals,  sometimes  in  another.  One  season  carries  off  half 
pur  horned  stock,  another  half  our  horses.     For  several  yesrs  put  the. 
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fowls,  and  especially  the  dogs,  have  heen  destroyed.  The  last  case  ^as 
the  more  anaccountable,  inasmuch  as  the  food  of  these  animals  being  the 
same  as  ours,  their  failure  could  not  be  attributed  as  with  quadrupeds 
to  the  state  of  the  pastures.  The  proof  that  an  atmospheric  exposure  of 
individuals  produced  these  fatal  consequences  is.  that  the  diseases  were 
general.  The  further  proof  that  they  came  from  the  atmosphere  is,  that 
the  same  symptoms  preceded  their  breaking  out  in  all  the  cases.  The 
tongu3  was  always  affected  in  the  cattle  disease  so  fatal  a  few  years  ago ; 
with  the  dogs  it  is  the  head  and  chest  that  suffer. 

'  So  in  vegetables  the  very  same  uniformity  of  atmospheric  influence 
occurs.  Every  season  is  fatal  to  some  one  sort  of  tree  or  plant.  The  most 
skilful  gardener  could  not  select  the  several  kinds  of  shrubs  more  cor* 
rectly  than  the  fog  strikes  them.  It  turns  one  whole  class  of  pear-trees, 
for  instance,  yellow,  and  spares  all  others.  It  will  destroy  all  the  buds 
of  that  class  without  attacking  the  leaves,  or  all  the  leaves  without 
injuring  the  fruit. 

'  These  facts  are  well  established,  but  they  are  not  commonly  esti- 
mated at  their  due  value.  They  shew  clearly,  that  to  the  air  alone  must 
be  attributed  the  great  part  of  the  endemic  and  epidemic  maladies  which 
afflict  mankind.  It  is  this  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that  air  is  the  ruler  of  all 
things,  and  the  source  of  disease.  Indeed,  no  one  can  doubt  that  sore 
throats,  which  come  and  increase  so  rapidly  in  a  thick  fog,  are  caused  by  the 
malignant  character  of  the  vapours,  its  component  parts.  Every  part  of 
the  body  in  turn  is  attacked  by  those  vapours ;  one  day  the  lungs,  ano- 
ther day  the  chest,  which  loses  its  tone.  Again — ^the  eyes,  often  so  sus- 
ceptible to  atmospheric  changes,  escape  altogether.  Volumes  might  be 
filled  with  the  various  cases,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  those 
changes.  They  are  the  more  formidable  for  being  quite  unavoidable. 
The  mercury  in  a  barometer  shut  up  close  in  a  room  rises  and  falls  just 
as  it  would  in  the  open  air.  In  one  word,  it  is  matter  of  daily  expe- 
rience, that  gout,  corns,  and  rheumatism  become  intensely  painful,  and 
again  are  moderated  with  every  vicissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry. 
The  conclusion,  from  this  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  transient  effects  of 
the  air  in  its  changes,  is  that  when  it  is  steadily  in  the  same  condition 
any  where,  its  influence  upon  us  must  be  great  and  lasting. 

*  These  general  principles  as  to  air,  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  expe- 
rience at  Tours.  It  is  a  town  situated  between  two  rivers,  the  Loire  and  the 
Cher,  both  often  inundated.  This,  with  the  stagnation  of  the  rain  water 
in  the  town,  renders  it  exceedingly  damp.  Hence  the  frequency  of  epi- 
demic fevers.  The  bad  state  of  the  sewers  increases  the  tendency  to 
such  diseases.  The  fogs  so  charged  are  disagreeable  to  the  smell,  and 
corrupt  the  atmosphere.  In  the  drier  seasons,  alkaline  and  putrid 
vapours,  which  compose  these  fogs,  may  be  scattered  more  widely,  but 
they  infect  the  air  still.  Thus  it  becomes  the  vehicle  of  many  diseases 
of  equal  danger  and  frequency.  Such  are  the  intermittent  fevers,  ob- 
stinate fevers  (fi^vres  rebelles),  mesenteric  fevers,  nervous,  putrid,  and 
scarlet  fevers.  I  suspect  that  a  disease  reputed  to  have  been  contagious, 
and  which  prevailed  in  Tours  for  twenty- eight  years  together,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fever  of  the  last  class.  It  broke  out  in  a  parish 
subject  to  a  bad,  moist  atmosphere ;  and  the  first  victims  being  buried 
in  the  church  and  cemetery  of  that  parish,  rendered  the  air  daily  worse.  - 
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'  In  fact  the  air  of  Tours  does  not  possess  in  a  proper  degree  tht 
qualities  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates,  by  Arbuthnot,  Boerl^ve*  and  other 
great  physicians  as  essential  to  its  perfection — dryness  and  deamees.  A 
dry  and  clear  air  passes  into  the  lungs,  and  through  their  vessels,  unob- 
structed. Their  smooth,  unbroken  coats,  which  reject  the  more  gross 
particles  floating  about  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  sift  such  pure  air  more 
easily  than  any  other.  This  sifted  air  is  believed  now  to  have  become  the 
very  element  of  fire  needful  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs ; 
and  to  convert  it  from  being  the  blood  of  the  veins  into  that  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  to  raise  its  tone.  On  the  contrary,  damp  air  which  is  charged 
with  heterogenous  particles  injures  the  lungs,  and  weakens  their  spring. 
Thus  the  column  of  air  which  each  breath  sends  into  the  brandies  only 
reaches  the  blood  with  extreme  difficulty,  not  even  purified  enough  to 
make  it  circulate  with  vigour.  Such  a  moist  atmosphere  with  the 
frequent  variation  from  heat  to  cold,  to  which  Tours  is  subject,  tendi 
to  increase  most  chronic  complaints.  The  air  of  Tours  cannot  be 
made  dry  by  any  art :  but  it  might  be  made  pure  by  removing  the 
causes  of  its  bad  vapours. 

'  The  government  has  made  a  beginning  towards  this  object  by  widen- 
ing and  paving  the  streets.  This  will  tend  to  the  removal  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  animsd  and  vegetable  matter  which  now  cover  these  streets,  and 
are  kept  too  long  with  the  manure  from  the  stables.  Its  speedy  re- 
moval would  improve  the  air.  The  same  result  would  follow  a  g^reater 
cleanliness  of  the  houses.  The  sewers  should  be  better  built,  and 
thoroughly  washed.  In  all  directions  they  are  now  mere  collections  of 
all  the  filth  of  the  town.  They  want  a  regular  system  of  falls,  and  a 
supply  of  water  by  machinery  from  the  Loire.  Another  meant  of  puri- 
fying the  atmosphere  of  Tours  would  be  the  ceasing  to  bring  the  dead 
within  its  walls,  and  to  select  a  more  distant  cemetery.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  respect  can  only  be  shewn  to  the  dead  by 
making  their  graves  the  source  of  infection  to  the  lining.  Upon  this 
principle  the  parliament  of  Paris  has  prohibited  more  burials  in  the 
churches  of  that  capital.  This  good  law  would  be  improved  by  their 
prohibition  within  the  city.  The  epitaph  which  Verreyen  left  for  himself 
shewed  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  sense  and  piety.     It  ran  thus : — 

•  Philip  Verreyen  has  chosen  this  spot  for  his  grave,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  not  be  profaned  by  his  body,  nor  the  air  infected  by  its 
dangerous  exhalations.' 

'  Bernard  Ramazini  maintains  the  same  opinion,  and  Canon  Poree,  of 
Caen,  has  lately  placed  its  correctness  in  a  clearer  light 

•Then  the  manufactories  of  starch  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  bouset. 
Their  dangerous  character  has  been  certified  by  the  medical  coUege. 
The  milk  and  butter  from  the  cows  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  grain  used 
there,  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  the  animals,  are  known  to  be  poisonous. 
The  police  has  already  condemned  them  ;  hut  hitherto  its  judgment  has 
been  evaded,  through  the  injudicious  protection  of  some  well-meaning, 
but  mistaken  members  of  the  administration. 

'  Lastly,  the  deep  stagnant  ditches,  and  low  grounds  round  the  town 
should  be  levelled  and  tilled  up,  or  cut  through.  They  are  covered  with 
slimy,  putrid  matter,  and  give  out  a  dangerous  miasma.  The  steodi 
from  them  offends  the  passer  by,  and  a  deadly  vapour  is  continuaUy 
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emanating  from  them.  The  cat  throngh  these  should  be  re^kily 
irashcd  from  sluicea  supplied  by  the  machinery  at  the  Loire  already  re* 
commeDded.' 

Dr.  Baverg^  adds,  that  the  cattle  fed  in  these  manhes  were 
diseased. 

He  afterwards  expatiates  upon  the  importance  of  meteorolo- 
gical obseiratioDS  to  the  physician,  who  ought  not,  he  saya,  to 
enter  the  sick  room  without  noting  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  degree  of  cold  and  heat,  the  state  of  the  atmospliere. 

He  adds,  that  Hippocrates  taught  this  lesson,  which  all  the 
great  physicians  since  hia  time  have  repeated. 

Thus,  seventy  years  ago,  Dr.  Daverg^  denounced  cess-pools, 
intra-mural  churchyards,  neglected  sewers,  and  all  sorts  of 
nuisances,  to  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  be  alive ;  and  many 
of  which,  eren  in  France,  still  continue  to  destroy  the  people 
by  tens  of  thousands.  His  work  was  not,  however,  without 
effect ;  and  it  has  been  followed,  where  it  appeared,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  prodaetious  from  able  physicians.*  The 
Medical  Hociety  of  Tours  has  recently  proved  ita  just  sense  of 
the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Du verge,  by  warmly  seconding  an  effort  now 
making  to  realize  and  improve  upon  his  principles  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  supplying  good  water  in  abundance  to  the  people 
of  that  town. 

Indeed,  strong  traces  of  hia  doctrines  arc  to  be  found  in  tho 
transactions  of  the  society.  For  example,  the  following  case 
from  one  of  the  early  volumes  would  have  been  eagerly  recorded 
by  Dr.  Duverg^.  It  is  u  lesson  from  nature,  which  art  should 
adopt. 

'  After  a  great  overflow  of  the  Lwre,'  says  the  Report  of  1806, '  its 
borders  were  covered  with  slime,  from  which  proceeded  a  marshy  minnma 
in  all  directions.  Immediately  afterwards,  a  torrent  of  rain  fell  for  two 
houn,  followed  by  a  strong  west  wind,  and  two  wet  days.  The  mod 
was  washed,  in  a  great  measure,  clean,  so  as  to  disperse  mnch  of  the 
miasma.  The  wind  carried  away  the  rest ;  and  the  inhabitants  escaped 
with  a  very  few  cases  of  fever,  which  had  broken  oat  before  the  change 
of  weather.' 

What  the  rains  effected  in  this  instance  might  be  most  use- 
fully accompliabed  by  supplies  of  water. 

Dr.  Bonriat,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  society  when  the 
foregoing  extract  was  written,  was  long  strenuous  in  his  appeals 

*  Dr.  Bouriat's  Letter  to  Sir  James  Coylie,  on  the  Climate  of  Towns, 
1816 ;  and  Dr.  I'ommier'B  Medical  Topography  of  Tours,  1827 :  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tours,  1802—1848,  contauu  rich  store  of 
such  observations. 
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to  the  government  to  adopt  means  for  cleansing  the  ditches  whose 
bad  condition  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Duverge.  Some  years 
afterwards  a  medical  officer  of  cavalry  stationed  at  Tours,  Dr. 
Pommier,  followed  with  an  able  little  work  written  on  the  same 
principles.  Much  has  been  done  in  conformity  with  these  suc- 
cessive judgments  of  competent  men,  and  always  with  effect. 

Tours  is,  in  fact,  two  towns  in  one.  It  has  healthy  and  un- 
healthy quarters.  The  healthy  are  those  which  are  well  aired 
and  well  cleaned ;  the  unhealthy  are  those  quarters  which  are 
still  in  the  old  state.  Occasionally  in  both  cases  exceptions 
occur  which  baffle  medical  science. 

The  year  of  the  cholera- morbus,  1832,  brought  fatal  con- 
firmation to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  At  Tours,  as 
elsewhere,  the  generally  unhealthy  streets  were  the  most  at- 
tacked with  the  prevailing  malady.  The  eloquent  and  sagacious 
historian,  M.  Blanc,  has  emulated  Thucydides  and  Defoe  in  his 
masterly  picture  of  this  new  plague,  which  so  prodigiously 
exceeded  in  fatality  that  of  Athens,  and  that  of  London ;  and 
he  notes  with  due  discrimination  the  fact,  that  filth  and  neglect 
were  the  usual  attractions  to  its  visitation.  The  rare  exceptions 
were  only  noticed  by  the  close  and  scientific  observer  of 
Nature's  caprices.  On  this  occasion  the  Medical  Society  of 
Tours  examined  the  subject  with  extreme  care ;  and  proposed 
a  wise  system  of  street  cleansing  for  the  future. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  many  great 
changes  have  taken  place  respecting  that  point,  and  respecting 
the  partial  draining  of  the  town.  All  these  changes  justify  to 
the  full  the  principles  upon  which  the  new  science  of  public 
health  is  founded.  They  are  an  earnest  that  what  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  particular  town,  will  want  neither  zeal,  nor 
intelligence  for  its  early  accomplishment ;  and  Tours  is  a  suffi- 
ciently important  town  to  be  followed  by  others  in  so  good  a 
work. 

The  book  of  Dr.  Monfalcon,  and  Baron  de  Poliniere,  on  the 
salubrity  of  great  towns,  furnishes  more  recent  light  upon  this 
great  social  reform.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  contents  would 
not  do  justice  to  the  work ;  and  it  is  important  enough  for  a 
separate  examination.  It  presents  a  complete  picture  of  the 
practice  in  France  in  regard  to  sanitary  establishments,  with 
those  of  one  great  town^  Lyons,  in  detail.  It  also  eulargea  upon 
our  own  sanitary  inquiries,  and  surveys,  rapidly,  those  of  other 
nations,  ancient  and  modern.  If  the  learned  authors  had  not 
expressly  offered  their  book  as  a  small  portion  only  of  their 
researches,  the  reader  would  have  pronounced  it  a  complete 
treatise  upon  public  health. 
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Art.  V. — Life  of  William  Allen,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspond 
dence.     8vo.  3  vols.     Liondon  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1788^  in  the  chamber  of  a  small  house 
in  Spitalfieldsy  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  a  youth,  of  good 
talents  but  limited  education,  who  had  just  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  began  for  the  first  time  to  commit  to  paper 
a  daily  record  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  actings  and  expe- 
riences. The  lad  was  William  Allen,  son  of  Job  and  Margaret 
Allen,  honest  and  worthy  people,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  thereby 
doing  well  in  the  world.  The  diary,  continued  with  but  few 
intermissions  during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
was  faithfully  kept,  and  at  length  embraced  the  almost  entire 
history  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 

The  very  first  entries  distinctly  indicate  the  character  that 
was  in  process  of  formation.  They  are  brief,  but  pointed  and 
spiritual.  The  young  disciple  records  the  'comfort'  he  had 
'  experienced  in  striving  against  evil  thoughts/  regrets  his '  im- 
patience,^ resolves  to '  spend  no  time  unprofitably,'  and  meditates 
on  the  '  happy  state  of  those  who  are  led  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  truth.'  These  were  profitable  thoughts  for  '  seventeen ;' 
they  proved  that  the  endeavours  of  his  pious  parents  to  make 
religion  attractive  to  him  had  not  been  in  vain ;  and  they  har- 
monize with  the  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  which,  even  in 
early  childhood  filled  his  eyes  with  tears,  as  he  repeated  to  his 
schoolmistress  '  the  evening  hymn.' 

William  was  already  a  decided  '  Friend,'  and  fully  able  to 
estimate  the  principles  professed  by  that  society.  He  mourns 
to  hear  it  said  *  by  a  person  not  of  our  society,'  that  '  the 
Quakers  are  the  proudest  people  upon  earth,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  pleased  in  their  apparel/  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
'  those  who  give  occasion  for  such  remarks  are  not  Quakers, 
whatever  they  may  call  themselves.'  The  '  ministry'  of  Friends 
is  to  him  accompanied  by  'a  Divine  sweetness.'  John  Pem- 
berton  advises  him  to  '  be  faithful  in  small  things,'  and  the 
words  are  recorded  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle.  James 
Thornton  remarks,  '  Every  act  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  re- 
quiring brings  strength,  and  every  act  of  disobedience,  weak- 
ness/ and  the  sentiment  is  noted  down  for  everlasting  remem- 
brance. '  Surely/  he  observes,  'there  is  something  more  than 
words  in  the  testimonies  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord;  something 
within  us  bears  witness  to  the  truth,  and  what  is  it  but  the  good 
spirit  of  God?'    Meetings  for  worship  are  'favoured  seasons' 
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to  him ;  he  discerns  there  '  the  excellency  of  a  trae  gospel 
ministry;'  enjoys  ^particular  satisfaction  in  the  company  of 
friends/  and  feels  ^  a  great  love  and  an  enlargement  of  heart 
towards  them/ 

The  benevolent  affections  were  not  less  fully  developed.  He 
longs  to  be  the  means  of  relieving  suffering,  and  sympathises 
both  with  man  and  brute.  The '  tyranny  and  oppression  exercised 
towards  the  poor  Africans/  and  the  reflection  that '  so  many 
thousands  are  yearly  miirdered  in  the  disgraceful  slare-trade/ 
'  affect  him  deeply,  and  as  sugar  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
commodities  procured  by  the  labour  of  slaves/  he  resolres, 
'through  Divine  assistance,  to  persevere  in  the  disuse  of  it, 
until  the  slave-trade  shall  be  abolished  /  a  resolution  to  which 
he  stedfastly  adhered  for  forty-three  years.  The  death  of  *a 
faithful  dog/  killed  by  accident  in  the  street,  causes  him '  a  day 
of  bitterness  and  sorrow  /  and  as  for  those  who  are  *  cruel  to 
animals/  he  will  put  'no  confidence  in  them  even  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life/  Tender-hearted,  conscientious,  watchful,  averse 
to  the  society  of  persons  who  had  no  sense  of  religion,  and  alive 
to  the  '  secret  impressions  of  duty,'  God  guided  his  steps  in 
purity ;  '  he  lived  unpolluted  by  the  world ;  and  his  young  heart 
hated  sin.' 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  thus  referred  to,  and  pro- 
bably until  he  was  about  two  and  twenty,  he  remained  under 
the  parental  roof,  and  was  employed  in  his  father's  business. 
But,  although  'diligent  and  attentive,'  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  His  mind  had  already  received  a  decided 
bias  in  favour  of  scientific  pursuits.  Even  while  a  child  he  had 
'  a  particular  predilection  for  chemistry,  and  was  persevering  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  an  experimental  knowledge  of  this  science. 
Astronomy  was  also  a  favourite  study,  and  at  the  age  of  four* 
teen,  he  had  himself  constructed  a  telescope  with  which  he 
could  see  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  In  describing  the  circam- 
stance  he  said,  that '  not  being  strong  in  cash/  he  was  obliged 
to  go  economically  to  work ;  he  accordingly  purchased  an  eye* 
piece,  an  object  glass,  for  which  he  paid  one  shilling ;  he  then 
bought  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  which  cost  twopence,  and  having 
made  his  tubes,  and  adjusted  his  glasses,  he  found,  to  hia 
great  delight,  that  the  moons  were  visible.  Thus,  for  fourteen* 
pence,  he  obtained  a  source  of  enjoyment,  the  recollection  of 
which  always  afforded  him  pleasure.' 

The  close  of  the  year  1792  first  associates  William  Allen  with 
Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street ;  Joseph  Gumey  Sevan  having 
introduced  him  into  the  chemical  establishment  carried  on  there 
under  his  able  superintendence.     In  this  new  and  more  agree* 
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able  ritoation  hia  pecaliar  talents  «ooa  becMoe  nani&at.  Ha 
devoted  himself  with  characteristic  (urdour  to  the  duties  of  hi 
position,  and  withia  three  yean,  in  consequence  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Bevan,  he  became  leading  partner  in  the  hoose, 
and  opened  a  laboratory  at  Plaiatow,  Soon  after  this  he  unites 
with  other  friends  in  the  formation  of  a  Philoaophical  Society;* 
takes  to  '  sitting  up  all  night,  preparing  for  lectures  and  making 
experiments;'  iict'ouics  'miv  Imv'  lor  want  of  letters  from  a 
C^tain  'dear  Mui-y  Hamilton,'  then  reaiiliug  at  Hcilruth  ;  and, 
finally,  as  after  tiiis  intimation  might  be  expected,  is  happily 
married  to  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

William  Allen  was  now  a  busy  and  a  prosperous  man.  Lite- 
rary and  scientific  pursuits,  the  ckims  of  an  extending  business, 
experiments,  lectures,  meetings  at  Guy's,  and  medical  studies, 
employed  his  days  and  frequently  absorbed  his  nights;  while 
competence,  peaee,  and  domestic  felicity  shed  their  biessinn;s  on 
his  path,  and  cheered  and  refreshed  him  under  labours  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  overwhelming. 

But  he  was  soon  to  learn,  by  bitter  experience,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  earthly  joy.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1797,  just 
ten  months  after  marriage,  his  beloved  compnnion  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  and  five  days  afterwards  passed  into  the  unseen  and 
eternal  world.  His  grief  vaa  deep  and  abiding.  For  a  season 
it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  refused  to  be  comforted.  For  years 
afterwards,  his  journal  bears  constant  testimony  to  the  tender- 
ness of  his  love,  and  to  the  depth  of  his  sorrow.  Divine  conso- 
lations were,  however,  richly  min{;led  in  his  cup  of  bitterness, 
and  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  blessedness  of  the  disci- 
pline to  which  his  '  tortured  heart'  was  subjected.  He  ona 
morning  relates,  that  he  had  experienced  such  a  flow  of  heavenly 
peace  as  humbled  his  spirit  exceedingly.  'I  seemed,'  he  saya, 
'to  have  somewhat  of  a  sight  and  feeling  of  the  disposition 
which  prevailed  in  heaven ;  such  a  unity,  such  a  lamb-like  spirit, 
such  a  profound  peace ;  no  jar,  no  contention,  nothing  wrathful 
there.  I  saw  that  the  world  could  not  comprehend  this  state, 
and  strong  were  my  desires  that  I  might  be  kept  out  of  its  par- 
ties, its  noises,  and  its  bustles,  and  be  even  esteemed  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  time,  and  my 
heart  overflowed.' 

Indications  of  spiritual  growth  at  tins  period  appear  in 
various  parts  of  the  diary.  On  one  occasion  he  observes, '  I 
seemed  willing  to  part  with  all,  that  I  might  win  Christ.     O 

"  Luke  Howard,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Fox,  V.  H.  Pepya,  and 
Samuel  Woods,  were  among  the  earliest  members.  Astley  Cooper,  Dr. 
Bsbington,  Tilloch,  and  others,  joined  sfteiwaids. 
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how  have  I  longed  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  him. 
May  I  never  love  anything  more  than  him !  bnt  be  favoured  to 
keep  everything  in  subordination,  yea,  under  my  feet/  He 
often  commemorates  the  'sweet  solace'  he  found  '  in  waiting 
upon  the  Lord/  and  urges  the  petition,  'make  me  one  of  those 
sheep  of  whom  thou  hast  said,  '  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them' out  of  my  hand." 

With  this  spirit  of  dependence  there  was  combined  habitaal 
watchfulness,  and  an  incessant  struggle  after  higher  practical 
virtue.  Hence  he  determines  '  to  abridge  the  time  devoted  to 
natural  science,  and  to  fast  from  it,'  lest  it  should  absorb  the 
heart.  Again,  he  resolves  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid 
every  share  of  egotism,  the  nurse  of  vanity.  *  I  feel,'  he  says, 
'  great  self-contempt  when  I  detect  myself  in  doing  anything' to 
be  seen  of  men.  How  minute  are  the  rami6cations  of  selfish- 
ness !  Soul,  keep  in  the  valley,  be  content  to  let  any  one  take 
the  precedency,  study  to  be  more  than  to  seem.'  And  again,  *  I 
have  seen  the  beauty,  and  long  to  attain  to,  that  heavenly  dis* 
position  of  mind  that  seeks  constantly  to  render  those  around 
us  happy.  May  I  be  favoured  to  guard  against  peevishness, 
even  when  just  cause,  or  what  appears  so,  is  given,  and  also  to 
strive  against  foolish  lightness  !' 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  about  three  years 
after  this,  and  the  subsequent  decease  of  a  beloved  brother  *  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkably  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,'  opened 
afresh  wounds  which  had  never  healed,  and  led  him  with  in- 
creased earnestness  to  desire  that  he  might  be  made  '  an  instru- 
ment in  the  Divine  hand  of  usefulness  to  others,  and^at  the 
same  time,  be  preserved  from  the  flattery  and  applause  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness.' 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  brief  notices  of  the  timer  Kfe 
of  William  Allen,  in  order  to  pursue  with  rapid  pen  the  narrative 
of  his  public  course,  and  more  prominent  philanthropic  labours. 

We  left  him  in  1797,  a  happy  but  a  toiling  man,  his  days  and 
nights  alike  devoted  to  the  claims  of  business  and  science.  For 
a  time,  domestic  bereavements  checked  his  ardour  and  turned 
the  current  of  his  thoughts;  but  it  was  only  for  a  season.  Two 
years  afterwards,  we  find  him  a«;ain  immersed  in  the  search  after 
all  knowledge.  One  day  iu  connection  with  Ast ley  Cooper,  and 
Dr.  Bradley,  he  is  eagerly  cn^ajzed  in  experiments  on  respira- 
tion, breathing  the  gaseous  oxide  of  azote;  until  fixed  eyes, 
})urple  face,  swollen  veins,  and  apoplectic  stertor  alarm  his 
friends,  and  conclude  the  investi«;atioii.  On  another,  with  his 
friend  Pepys,  he  is  freezing  quicksilver  with  the  muriate  of  lime 
and  snow,  or  fusing  platina  with  oxygen  or  charcoal.     A  little 
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he  IB  abut  up  with  Humphrey  Davy,  oDJojing  hia  experi- 
9  ID  electricity ;  and  the  day  following  he  is  at  Fox's  with 
enaer  and  others,  considering  a  paper  od  the  cow-pox,  to 
ad  by  the  doctor  that  Dight  at  Guy's.  Nothing  comes 
to  him.  He  is  always  ready,  always  laboriona. 
1801  be  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  members  of 
.skesian  Society,*  which  were  well  attended.  In  1802  he 
lected  a  fellow  of  the  Linua'au  Society,  and  became,  in 
nctioD  with  Dr.  Bahingtoo,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at 
I  Hospital.  Id  1803  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  presidents 
>  Physical  Society  at  Guy's,  luid,  by  the  advice  of  Davy 
bhn  DaltOD,  of  Manchester,  accepted  a  proposition  from 
^yal  Institution  to  become  one  of  their  lecturers.  At  this 
1,  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  and  attention  were 
lally  heavy.  He  was  frequently  referred  to  for  chemical 
sis,  and  csJled  upon  to  perform  experiments  which  required, 
nly  skill  and  accuracy,  but  extensive  scieutific  attainments. 
;h  Court  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
ical  re-agents;  its  fame  in  this  department  extending  from 
tnd  to  the  continent.  Professor  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  speaks 
charming  collection'  he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  from 
iamona  repository,  and  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
iDal  Institute. 

e  year  1801  found  Mr.  Allen,  if  possible,  still  more  eo- 
I.  During  the  season  of  that  year,  he  delivered  at  the 
tal  forty-six  lectures  on  chemistry,  as  a  first  course;  twen- 
:  as  a  second ;  and  fifteen  on  natural  philosophy.  Twenty- 
ither  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  made  the  total 
>er  delivered  one  hundred  and  eight. 
ioUoniug  years,  and  amid  similar  avocations,  he  contrived 
igage  largely  iu  botanical  studies, — 'had  always  some 
;h  work  on  hand ; '  made  considerable  progress  in  GenuaD ; 
[tttention  to  drawing ;  read  mathematics  with  a  tutor,  and 
led    astrouomical    observations    somewhat    exteDsively  ;t 

ie  was  the  later  nnme  of  the  FhiloBopbical  Society  before  referred  to. 
illiam  Allen  had,  for  some  time,  been  occHsionally  occupied  in  preps- 
iblea  of  tlie  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  stars,  from  the  first 
fourth  maKnitude,  with  the  placea  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
;  slars.  They  were  arranged  for  his  own  smuaetneDt,  but  ss  they 
i  likely  Co  prove  useful  to  person  a  posBeBsing  a  circular  or  transit 
ment,  he  was  induced  to  publish  them.  In  this  little  work,  entitled, 
npanion  to  the  Transit  Instrument,'  the  variations  in  right  ascension 
■clination  are  given  to  the  end  of  1814.  Hia  fondness  for  the  study  of 
otny  rendered  his  observatory  a  great  source  of  gratification  lo  him, 
ere,  at  the  close  of  many  a  weary  day,  were  his  toils  forgotten  in  the 
It  of  this  delightful  science. 
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although^  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice,  he  was 
at  this  very  time  engaged  in  an  almost  countless  succession  oi 
philanthropic  undertakings.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  much 
interested  in  a  series  of  conversaziones  held  at  Dr.  Babington^ 
where  Count  Bournon  gave  instructions  in  Crystallography ;  and 
he  subsequently  took  part  with  others  in  the  formation  of  the 
Mineralogical  and  Geological  Societies.  He  also  became  aa 
honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  delivered 
lectures  to  the  members  *•  on  wheel  carriages/  on  '  roads/  and 
on  'the  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  agricultunl 
instruments/ 

In  March,  1807,  he  was  introduced  by  Earl  Morton,  at  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's;  and  in  the  November  following  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  A  paper, '  on  diamonds,'  prepared 
by  Mr.  Pepys  and  himself,  was  read  at  the  meeting  in  June,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  two  friends  presented  some  valuable  re- 
searches on  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  were  printed  in 
the  transactions,  and  excited  much  interest  in  the  scientific 
world.  Davy  told  them,  that  had  the  paper  on  carbonic  acid 
been  the  production  of  one  person  only,  the  council  would  have 
voted  the  gold  medal  for  it,  but  they  found  some  difficulty  in 
doing  so  where  two  parties  were  engaged. 

Twelve  years  only  had  as  yet  elapsed  since  Mr.  Allen,  a  plain 
and  unknown  man,  had  succeeded  to  the  business  at  Plough 
Court ;  yet  these  had  proved  sufficient  to  enable  him  altogether 
to  change  his  position  in  society.  He  was  now  known,  appre- 
ciated, honored.  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  age  were 
numbered  among  his  personal  friends.  His  scientific  reputation 
was  established.  He  was  becoming  distinguished  at  a  pbilan- 
thropist.  Fame  and  wealth  spread  their  seductions  before  him ; 
for  everything  he  undertook  prospered.  All  things  betokened 
a  bright  if  not  a  brilliant  career.  It  was  an  hour  of  peril. 
Happily  for  him,  he  knew  his  weakness  and  was  alive  to  his 
danger.  '  If  I  am  preserved,'  he  says,  *  from  falling  a  victim  to 
the  world,  its  honors,  and  its  friendships,  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  miracle  of  mercy.  O,  that  ray  feet  were  perma- 
nently fixed  on  the  sure  foundation,  even  Jesus  Christ  I ' 

His  pious  mother,  for  whom  he  always  manifested  the  most 
tender  love,  was  at  this  time  deeply  anxious  lest  his  passion  for 
science  and  pursuit  of  knowledge,  should  lead  him  away  from 
objects  of  higher  importance.  She  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
conveying  to  him  in  writing  the  religious  concern  she  felt  on  hit 
behalf,  and  she  now  addressed  to  him  two  letters,  which,  for  touch* 
ing  and  simple  beauty,  have  we  think^  seldom  been  surpatted« 
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'  Thy  talents,  my  beloved  child/  pleads  tbe  unworldly,  and, 
(O,  rare  excellence !)  unambitious  mother, '  if  rightly  directed, 
would  tend  to  spread  heavenly  knowledge,  and  to  extend  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace/ 

'  Ob»  how  I  long  that  the  Most  High  would  anoint  and  appoint 
dedicated  sons,  to  turn  the  attention  of  men  to  their  greatest  good,  and 
aroose  them  from  their  beds  of  ease  before  the  solemn  somid  goes  forth* 
— '  Hme  shall  be  no  longer/  He  who  has  loved  thee  from  thy  earliest 
youth,  has  called  thee  to  love  him ;  above  all,  to  dedicate  thyself  to  him ; 
to  surrender  thy  all  to  him,  to  be  made  use  of  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
reins  of  government  should  not  be  in  thy  hands,  but  in  his,  to  turn  thee 
into  the  path  he  may  in  future  appoint,  and  out  of  what  thou,  as  a  man, 
would'st  have  chosen  for  thyself.  Ah  !  my  dear,  it  is  not  the  strength 
of  natural  affection  which  leads  me  to  sav,  thou  wast  not  intended  to 
spend  all  thy  time  in  earthly  pursuits,  but  through  submission  to  the 
operation  of  that  power  which  creates  anew,  thou  art  designed  to  lead 
the  minds  of  others,  both  by  example  and  precept,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  thee,  as  it  was  said  to  Peter,  '  Satan  hath  de- 
Mred  to  have  thee,  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat.'  but  I  humbly  hope 
that  the  same  advocate  will  plead  for  thee,  that  thy  fikk  foil  not.' 

On  another  occasion  she  writes, 

'  I  entreat  thee  again  to  consider  the  necessity  of  setting  thyself  more 
at  liberty  in  future.  Thou  art  too  much  ahsoroed  in  study,  my  beloved 
child,  for  however  innocent  it  may  be,  yet,  like  the  doves  in  the  temple, 
it  fills  up  a  place  in  the  temple  of  thy  heart,  which  ought  to  be  otherwise 
occupied  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  in  whose  hands  thou  wouldest  become 
an  instrument  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  pore  Christianity,  (hme,  my 
beloved,  if  a  right  hand,  or  a  right  eye  be  sailed  for,  give  it  up, — ^the  Lord 
loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  thee  an  hundred-fold. 

The  attachment  which  subsisted  between  William  Allen  and 
the  excellent '  Margaret,^  his  ever- watchful  mother  and  sympa- 
thizing friend,  was  all  but  romantic.  Her  letters  were  pre- 
served as  hidden  treasures.  He  carried  them  in  his  pocket- 
book  as  constant  companions.  In  seasons  of  affliction  and 
discouragement  he  was  consoled  by  her  sympathy,  and  strength- 
ened by  her  counsel.  In  advanced  life,  when  age  and  infirmi- 
ties gathered  about  her,  his  attentions  were  unremitting.  Hit 
visits  to  her  were  almost  daily.  His  chief  joy  was  to  soothe 
her  sufiferings,  or  to  minister  to  her  wants.  Twenty-two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  letters,  and  nine  before  her  decease,  for 
she  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  we  find  him  noting  in  his  journal,  that 
he  had  been  to  see  his  dear  mother,  who  was  in  a  sweet  state  of 
mind,  and  described  to  him  some  of  the  feelings  with  which  she 
had  been  favoured  in  the  night.  'I  was  affected,'  he  says, 
'and  told  her  I  longed  that  we  could  go  together^  for  we  seemed 
to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  glory  that  should  be  revealed ;  but  she 
said^ '  £7o,  no,  there  is  more  for  thee  to  suffer  and  to  do  yet; 
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the  Lord  has  a  work  for  thee.'  In  the  month  of  Jannaiy,  18Z0, 
we  find  him  by  her  bed-side,  offering  prayer  that  the  'blessed 
Saviour  might  be  pleased  to  administer  to  her  an  easy  entrance 
into  his  everlasting  rest/  and,  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  abont 
seven  o'clock,  the  '  beloved  parent '  sweetly  '  slept  in  Jesus.' 

We  have  hitherto  almost  exclusively  confined  our  notices  of 
Mr.  Allen's  public  life  to  his  engagements  as  a  man  of  science; 
we  must  now,  but  still  more  rapidly,  track  his  course  as  a 
philanthropist. 

The  first  intimation  we  have  in  his  journal  of  movement  in 
this  direction,  is  found  under  date  of  December,  1796,  when  he 
purposes,  if  he  can  get  a  little  more  at  liberty,  to  lay  some  plan 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  poor.  The  following 
year,  about  the  same  time,  William  Phillips  and  himself  united 
to  form,  what  was  long  after  known  as  '  The  Spitalfields'  Soup 
Society.'  Into  this  scheme  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul. 
A  large  and  effective  committee  was  formed ;  liberal  contribu- 
tions were  secured ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  was  alle- 
viated, at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  In  March,  1798,  his 
name  was  proposed  on  the  committee  of  'The  Society  for 
Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  /  but  he  is  '  in  a  strait  about 
it/  as  ma,ny  of  the  members  are  of  the  nobility,  and  he  is 
'  fearful '  that  he  '  may  not  keep  his  place  as  a  Friend.'  This 
difficulty  was,  however,  soon  overcome ;  no  one  being  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  1800  and  1801,  the  soup  society  was  again  in 
operation^  (bread  was  then  sometimes  seventeen-pence-halfpenny 
the  quartern  loaf,  and  all  other  food  proportionably  dear) ;  and 
day  after  day  is  devoted  to  '  the  soup-house,'  *  the  soup  com- 
mittee,' '  domiciliary  visits  to  the  poor/  and  such  like  labours  of 
love. 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
until  May,  1805,  but  in  spirit  he  was  united  with  it  from  his 
youth  up.  ^  His  intimacy  with  Clarkson  commenced  in  1794, 
Plough  Court  being  frequently  the  home  of  '  that  apoatie  of 
humanity,'  when  in  town,  on  the  business  of  the  slave-trade. 
In  1841,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Playford  Hall.     They  were 

n  *  The  little  band  of  labourers  who  first  formed  themselves  ioto  a  com- 
mittee, to  promote  the  great  work  of  abolition,  were — William  Dillwyn, 
George  Harrison,  Samuel  Iloare,  Thomas  Knowles,  M.D.,  John  Lloyd,  and 
Joseph  Woods.    Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  1/^    The  mode  they 

Eursued,  was  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and  some  of  their  efforts  proved 
ighly  useful.  In  1787»  a  society  was  formed  upon  a  more  extended  scale, 
when  the  names  of  Granville  Sharpe,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  seveial  othen 
were  added  to  the  committee. 
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then  both  old  men^  and  they  spent  a  happy  faour-  in  discoursing 
on  old  times.  At  parting,  Allen,  deeply  affected,  could  only 
say,  •  The  Lord  bless  thee  !'  Clarkson  wept.  They  had  been 
friends  for  half  a  century,  and  they  had  a  mutual  conviction 
that  they  should  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Allen's  first  introduction  to  Wilberforce  is  ^ 
not  given.  He  dines  with  him,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in 
August,  1805,  where  he  meets  Charles  Orant,  and  others. 
From  this  time  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  them  which 
lasted  for  life.  On  the  30th  July,  1833,  Mr.  Allen  notes  in  his 
diary,  '  Yesterday,  died  William  Wilberforce.'  *  His  warfare  is 
accomplished ;  his  course  is  finished ;  he  kept  the  faith.  Those 
who  regard  him  merely  as  a  philanthropist,  in  the  worldly  sense 
of  that  abused  term,  know  but  little  of  his  character;  his 
philanthropy  took  its  origin  in  love  to  God,  it  was  kindled  at 
the  sacred  fire  of  Divine  love,  and  it  burned  with  such  bright 
and  steady  lustre,  only  because  it  was  duly  replenished  from  its 
hallowed  source.'  * 

The  name  of  Brougham  first  occurs  in  1810,  as  having  'lately 
been  brought  into  parliament,'  where  he  had  made  'some 
judicious  observations'  relating  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  the  future  lord  chancellor  is  dining  with 
him,  a  friendship  having  commenced  between  them,  which,  in 
spite  of  occasional  'torrents  of  invective/  remained  unim- 
paired. 

Lord  John  Bussell  first  calls  at  Plough  Court,  in  1825,  wheii 
he  evidently  makes  a  favourable  impression.  Soon  after  this^ 
his  lordship  joins  the  '  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,'  and  begins  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Increasing 
acquaintance  with  Lord  John  deepened  William  Allen's  per- 
sonal respect  for  him,  and  confirmed  the  early  faith  he  . 
cherished  in  the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  Whig  leaderj  who 
fully  reciprocated  the  esteem  of  his  venerable  friend. 

In  July,  1808,  a  party  of  seven  f  dined  together  at  Plough 
Court,  and  formed  'The  Society  for  diffusing  information  on 
the  subject  of  Punishment  by  Death  /  Basil  Montague  under- 
taking to  open  a  communication  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Allen's  anxiety  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code  was  very  great,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  crimi- 

*  These  observations  were  adopted,  from  a  brief  obitaary  of  the  deceased, 
t  Basil  Montague,  Thomas  Farley,  B.  M.  Forster,  R.  Phillips,  F.  Smith, 
J.  6.  Be  van,  and  Luke  Howard. 
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nals  condemned  to  die  for  comparatively  slight  offences,  were 
always  unwearied  and  frequently  successful.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  now,  that  so  late  as  1813,  the  greatest  efforts  were 
necessary  to  prevent  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  from  being 
carried  into  effect  on  a  poor  wretch,  not  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  extremely  ignorant,  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and 
exhibiting  no  indications  of  a  ferocious  disposition, — who,  it 
seems,  crept  in  at  the  window  of  a  house,  stole  property  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  shillings,  and  withdrew  without  any  attempt 
to  commit  a  personal  injury.  Yet  this  was  the  fact.  Well 
might  Mr.  Allen,  writing,  as  a  last  resource,  a  long  personal 
letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  indignantly  exclaim  ; — 

'  Shall  a  person, — to  whom,  be  it  remembered,  society  has  failed  in 
its  duty*  by  suffering  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, — for  the  crime  uf 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shilling?,  and  without  any  aggravating 
circumstances,  suffer  the  very  same  punishment  which  you  inflict  upon 
him  who  has  heen  guilty  of  the  most  harharous  murder,  and,  in  short, 
endure  the  greatest  punishment  which  one  human  heing  can  inflict  upon 
another  ?  To  reform  the  guilty,  and  to  restore  them  as  useful  members 
of  the  community,  is  a  glorious  tnumph  of  humanity,  and  marks  a  state 
rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  but  to  have  no  other  resource  than 
the  punishment  of  death,  reminds  roe  of  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  a 
barbarous  age,  barren  in  expedients  to  save,  strong  only  to  destroy.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  appeal  was  successful.  '  I 
am  glad,'  says  Mr.  Allen,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis, 
'  that  this  affair  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  Lord  Sidmouth's  real  character,  of  which,  from 
what  I  have  seen  myself,  I  shall  think  more  highly  than  ever.' 

Early  in  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Allen  was  planning  the  establish- 
ment of  ^  savings  banks.'  '  Hast  thou,'  (he  writes  to  Bichard 
Reynolds  of  Bristol)  turned  thy  attention  to  the  subject  of  a 
bank  for  the  poor,  in  which  their  little  savings  of  threepence  or 
sixpence  a  week  might  accumulate  for  their  benefit?  I  have 
consulted  Morgan,  the  great  calculator,  and  he  is  to  sketch  me 
a  plan.'  Three  years  afterwards  (January  the  20th,  1816)  he 
notes,  '  Charles  Barclay,  Charles  Dudley,  and  Robert  Stevens, 
met  me  at  Plough  Court,  on  the  subject  of  savings  banks  for 
the  poor,  and  we  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building/    . 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1814,  Wilberforce  calls  upon  him, 
and  states  that  '  he  has  heard  that  the  Lascars  and  Chinese 
kept  at  Ratcliff,  had  been  very  ill  used.  Would  Clarkson  and 
himself  see  what  could  be  done?  This  was  enough.  Away  he 
flies  to  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  strangers.  An  order 
is  immediately  obtained,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  barracks  where 
two  hundred  were  lodged ;  and  a  '  Lascars  Society'  is  imme- 
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diately  founded.  The  committee  meet  regularly  at  Plough 
Court ;  Mr.  Wontner^  of  the  Minories^  and  other  humane  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  having  kindly  undertaken  to  act  on 
behalf  of  these  poor  creatures.  The  same  year  he  is  assisting 
in  the  formation  of '  the  Peace  Society/  and  in  1815^  projecting 
an  institution  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals. 

But  there  is  literally  no  end  of  his  devices  for  doing  good. 
The  volumes  before  us  groan  under  his  activities.  The  veiy 
pages  become  heavy  and  oppressed  with  the  ever  returning 
record  of  conferences^  committees^  and  appointments.  We 
shall  therefore  only  add^  that  in  June,  1816,  'with  the  sole 
object  of  stimulating  to  virtue  and  active  benevolence,  by 
pointing  out  to  those  who  have  the  disposition  and  the  power, 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  to 
show  that  all,  even  tlie  poorest,  may  render  material  assistance 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man;'  he  established,  and  with 
the  help  of  friends,  conducted  a  periodical  entitled  the  '  Phi- 
lanthropist.' This  journal,  which  was  warmly  supported  by 
Claikson,  Brougham,  William  Crawford,  and  many  other  benevo* 
lent  individuals,  was  continued  till  1820,  having  by  that  time 
extended  to  seven  octavo  volumes. 

To  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  Mr.  Allen,  it  is  well 
known,  was  through  life  zealously  devoted.  In  mentioning  the 
first  visit  he  paid  to  Lancaster's  school,  in  the  Borough  Boad, 
he  says,  '  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  scene 
made  upon  me.  Here  I  beheld  a  thousand  children  collected 
from  the  streets,  where  they  were  learning  nothing  but  mischief, 
all  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  order,  and  training  to  habits  of 
subordination  and  usefulness,  while  learning  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  from  the  Bible.  The  feelings  of  the  spectator 
while  contemplating  the  results  which  might  take  place  in  this 
country  and  the  world  in  general,  by  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem thus  brought  into  practice  by  this  meritorious  young  man, 
were  overpowering,  and  found  vent  in  tears  of  joy.' 

In  the  year  1808,  Lancaster  resigned  his  affairs,  which  were 
then  sadly  embarrassed,  into  the  hands  of  trustees  ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  that  year,  Mr.  Allen  became  treasurer. 
His  advances  for  some  years  after  the  appointment  were  heavy, 
and  frequently  under  circumstances  which  involved  risk  of  re- 
payment. An  extraordinary  effort  was  required  to  raise  funds 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  with  which  the  society  was  en- 
cumbered, and  it  was  at  length  only  accomplished  by  enormous 
sacrifices  of  time  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals.  The  mis- 
understanding which  soon  after  sprang  up  between  Lancaster 
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and  his  trustees^  greatly  aggravated  a  burden  which  had  already 
become  nearly  insupportable. 

The  first  thing  needed  was  a  regular  set  of  books^  and  pro- 
perly arranged  accounts.  These  Mr.  Allen  undertook  to  prepare, 
and  he  speaks  of  ^  labouring  as  hard  in  unravelling  matters/  as 
ever  he  did  in  his  own  concerns.  This,  however,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  trouble.  The  books  and  accounts  arranged,  and 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  raised  on  loan  at  five  per  cent.,  to 
place  the  establishment  on  a  permanent  basis,  subscriptions  had 
to  be  secured,  expenditure  reduced,  operations  systematised, 
buildings  erected,  a  society  in  name  to  be  made  a  society  in 
fact ;  and  all  had  to  be  effected  under  a  load  of  obloquy,  and 
in  the  face  of  unceasing  misrepresentation.  A  work  like  this 
required  years  of  labour,  and  the  diary  bears  witness  that  years 
were  cheerfully  devoted  to  it. 

In  1811,  notes  occur  to  this  effect, — 'Very  much  overdone 
this  week.  I  think  school  concerns  altogether  have  taken  up 
nearly  three  days.'  Again,  in  1812,  *  Of  all  the  concerns  that  I 
have  any  thing  to  do  with,  the  Lancasterian  lies  the  most 
heavily  on  my  mind.'  Again,  in  1814, '  Busy  at  school  accounts, 
much  exhausted.'  And  thus  on  he  went,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year.  School  meetings,  canvassings  for 
money,  journeys,  and  foreign  correspondence,  regularly  alter- 
nated with  lectures,  experiments,  business,  and  social  obliga- 
tions ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  received  the 
closest  and  most  constant  attention. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing 
labours,  a  not  unfrequent  recurrence  to  higher  and  more  spi- 
ritual considerations  j  and  we  think  we  can  sometimes  trace  a 
sort  of  secret  link  between  the  daily  trial  and  the  evening 
meditation.  After  a  weary  day,  spent  in  thankless  efforts  to  do 
good,  how  touching  is  the  following  record  ! — '  StiU  under  de- 
pression ;  my  little  stock  of  faith  almost  exhausted ;  and  yet  I 
can  humbly  say,  in  the  multitude  of  things  which  harass  my 
mind,  the  main  object  is  the  good  of  others ;  for  this  I  have  iu 
great  measure  given  up  my  own  gratification,  for  if  instead  of 
these  things  my  time  were  devoted  to  philosophical  pursuits  and 
experiments,  to  which  I  am  naturally  so  prone,  the  path  to 
honour  and  distinction  stands  fair  before  me.  May  the  sacri- 
fice be  accepted  above  I'  We  could  almost  imagine,  on  reading 
these  lines,  that  the  voice  of  his  mother  was  even  then  sounding 
in  his  cars  the  tender  appeal — '  Come,  my  beloved,  if  a  right 
hand  or  a  right  eye  be  called  for,  give  it  up.  The  Lord  loves 
a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  thee  an  hundred  fold.' 

The  deep  personal  attachment  which  subsisted  between  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  Lancaster's  plans  was  both 
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singular  and  sustaining.  Fox  writes  to  Allen^ '  Let  us  cheeir 
each  other^  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  In  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  raj  raind  has  been  supported  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
close  fellowship  of  heart  which  was  ever  to  be  found  in  you, 
and  I  hope  that  so  long  as  we  are  spared  in  this  present  sphere 
of  action  we  shall  be  like  Jonathan  and  David.'  Allen  notep, 
'  Deai:  Fox  and'  I  traced  the  gracious  support  of  Divine  provi- 
dence under  the  work,  and  were  comforted/  In  writing  to  him, 
he  says,  'No  great  and  important  object  was  ever  attained 
without  considerable  exertion,  but  when  we  are  associated  with 
those  we  love,  as  I  firmly  believe  is  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  may,  perhaps,  adopt  the  lines  of  Cowper  :— 

'  And  one  in  heart,  in  purpose,  and  design. 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  Divine.' 

So,  in  writing  to  Joseph  Foster,  an  excellent  man  to  whom  he 
was  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  regard,  and  the 
value  of  whose  long  continued  labours  in  the  school  cause,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  over  estimate,  he  says,  '  I  have  often 
been  very  thankful  in  having  such  a  coadjutor  as  thou  art.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  entered  into  the  work  altogether  in  our 
own  will,  and  humbly  trust  that  we  may  be  made  instrumental 
in  doing  much  good.' 

School  affairs  at  this  crisis,  brought  Mr.  Allen  into  almost 
constant  communication  with  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  Among  these.  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  afterwards 
President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  stand  pre- 
eminent, on  account  of  the  laborious  personal  attention  they 
gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  acquaintance  with 
the  Duke  of  Kent  thus  commenced,  eventually  ripened  into 
mutual  and  sincere  regard.  His  Royal  Highness  frequently  con- 
sulted Mr.  Allen  confidentially  in  relation  to  his  own  personal 
afi'airs,  treated  him  as  an  attached  friend,  and  subsequently 
induced  him  to  act  officially  on  his  behalf.  The  duke's  grateful 
sense  of  his  services  was  from  time  to  time  expressed  in  very 
gratifying  terms. 

The  general  peace  of  the  year  1814,  brought  the  allied 
sovereigns  on  a  visit  to  London,  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
hastened  to  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  to 
the  Kinj^  of  Prussia.  That  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  left 
with  Count  Licven,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  the  next  day  Wil- 
liam Allen  called  to  arrange  for  its  reception.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  instead  of  obtaining  a  formal  interview,  he  found  the 
Count  in  his  carriage,  who  bade  him  get  in,  and,  driving  off 
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immediately,  informed  him  that  the  emperor  wished  to  attend  a 
Friends'  meeting,  and  that  there  was  no  time  for  it  but  the 
present. 

Calling  at  Count  Nesselrode^s  for  the  Emperor,  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg,  the  whole  party  drove  off,  without  the  slightest 
previous  intimation,  to  the  nearest  meeting-house  then  open. 
No  commotion  was  excited  by  their  arrira!.  They  were  quietly 
shewn  to  the  seats  usually  occupied  by  men  and  women  respec- 
tively. The  meeting  remained  in  silence  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ^  in  which  time/  says  Mr.  Allen, '  my  mind  was  sweetly 
calmed  and  refreshed,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  Great  Master 
had  the  work  in  his  own  hands.'  Richard  Phillips  then  stood 
up,  with  a  short  but  acceptable  address  to  the  meeting ;  and 
s^on  after,  John  Wilkinson  was  engaged  in  explaining  the 
effects  of  ^-ital  religion  and  the  nature  of  true  worship.  After 
he  sat  down,  John  Bell  uttered  a  few  sentences,  and  John  Wil- 
kinson concluded  in  supplication.  The  Emperor  and  the  whole 
party  conducted  themselves  with  great  seriousness ;  and  '  after 
meeting'  they  kindly  shook  hands  with  the  Friends,  and  departed. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  emperor  received  Mr.  Allen  and 
the  deputation,  with  the  *  Friends'  address.  The  number  was 
very  limited,  in  accordance  with  Count  Lieven's  instructions. 
Alexander  received  them  alone,  and  conversed  freely  with  them 
in  English  ;  asking  questions  which  '  evidently  shewed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul.'  He  said  lie  '  agreed  entirely  with  Friends  on  the  subject 
of  worship.'  He  told  them  that  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of 
daily  prayer,  that  at  first  he  employed  a  form  of  words,  bat  at 
length  grew  uneasy  in  so  doing,  a^  the  words  were  not  always 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  and  that '  now  the 
subject  of  his  prayer  was  according  to  the  impression  he  felt  of 
his  wants  at  the  time.'  He  stated  how  '  the  Lord  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  spiritual  religion,'  after  which  he  had  much 
sought  it,  and  that '  herein  he  found  strength  and  consolation;' 
adding  that  he,  and  '  all  of  us,  were  only  placed  in  this  life  to 
glorify  God  and  to  be  useful  to  one  another.'  Daring  the  in- 
terview, he  repeatedly  pressed  their  hands,  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  more  of  them,  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  Friend's  house, 
and  concluded  by  observing,  that  if  any  Friends  should  visit 
Petersburg  on  a  religious  account,  they  were  not  to  wait  for  any 
introduction,  but  to  come  direct  to  him,  and  he  would  do  e?eiy- 
thing  to  |)romotc  their  views. 

The  '  wish  to  sec  a  Friend's  house'  was  not  forgotten.  When 
at  Portsmouth  he  again  reverted  to  it,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  John  Glaisyer,  of  Brighton,  to  receive  him.      But 
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wben  he  reached  that  town,  the  erowd  was  so  great  that  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  without  fblfilling  his  intentions.  Pass- 
ing a  farm  house^  a  few  miles  from  Lewes,  however^  he  observed 
two  persons  standing  at  their  own  gat^^  who,  by  their  appear- 
ance, he  supposed  to  be  Friends.  He  immediately  ordered  the 
driver  to  stop,  alighted,  inquired  if  they  were  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  asked 
permission  to  go  into  the  house.  The  request,  although  con- 
sidered exceedingly  strange  and  unaccountable,  for  these  parties 
had  not  heard  any  thing  of  the  emperor's  interest  in  Friends^ 
was  of  course  cheerfully  complied  with.  The  duchess  then 
alighted,  and  they  all  went  in  together.  After  a  little  time, 
the  duchess  asked  if  they  might  go  over  the  house,  and  they 
were  accordingly  conducted  into  the  principal  apartments,  the 
neatness  of  which  they  praised.  On  returning  to  the  parlour^ 
they  were  invited  to  take  some  refreshments,  which  they  did, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  attention.  Finding  that  the  family 
had  not  heard  of  the  emperor  having  had  any  communication 
with  'Friends^  in  London,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  his 
having  been  '  at  meeting.'  At  parting,  the  emperor  saluted  the 
hand  of  the  lady,  and  the  duchess  kissed  her.  They  then  both 
shook  hands  cordially  with  her  husband,  (Nathaniel  Bickman) 
and  bade  them  '  farewell.' 

At  what  precise  period  William  Allen  first  began  to  speak 
'  in  ministry,'  does  not  appear.  It  would  seem,  however,  not 
to  have  been  before  the  year  1818.  But,  although  at  first  un- 
employed officially,  his  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  religious 
society  with  which  he  was  connected,  had  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  during  his  busiest  seaspns,  been  most  exemplary.  In  1799, 
we  find  him  appointed  a  corresponding  member*  of  the  '  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,'  for  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire. 

In  1811,  he  is  set  apart  to  the  station  of  *  overseer.'f    '  I  am 

*  The  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  1675,  appointed  a  meeting^  to  be  held 
in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  Friends  in  cases  of 
suffering  for  conscience  sake.  It  is  composed  of  men  Friends,  under  the 
name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by  the  several  Quarterly  meetings.  Ap- 
proved ministers  are  also  members.  It  was  called  the  Meeting  for  Suffer* 
ings,  in  consequence  of  its  original  purpose.  It  is  considered  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and  to  its  care  is  intrusted  whatever 
may  arise  during  the  intervals  of  that  meeting,  afiecting  the  society,  or  re- 
quiring immediate  attention. 

t  The  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends  directs  that,  if  practicable, 
some  of  their  members,  whose  conduct  and  conversation  manifest '  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,'  be  appointed  to  exercise  a  general  care  and  oversight  of  all 
the  individuals  who  constitute  the  particular  meeting  to  which  they  belong. 
The  persons  thus  appointed  are  denominated  Overseen, 
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afraid  to  refxise/  he  says,  *  lest  I  should  shrink  from  a  duty, 
and  thereby  bring  greater  spiritual  poverty  upon  myself.  My 
prayer  is  to  be  preserved  from  doing  any  harm,  if  I  can  do  no 
good.'  In  1813,  he  is  chosen  '  an  elder,'  and  the  year  follow- 
ing he  is  '  constrained  to  utter*  a  few  words,  '  which  humbled ' 
him  'exceedingly/  In  1818,  he  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
as  an  approved  minister  among  Friends,  and  in  that  character 
to  have  visited  the  families  of  his  district.  Oq  Thursday,  the 
11th  of  May,  1820,  'in  solemn  conference,'  he  was  'discharged 
from  the  office  of  elder,'  and  '  recorded  as  a  minister  in  unity.' 
It  was  as  a  minister,  and  '  under  religious  concern,'  that  he 
subsequently  undertook  those  various  and  important  journies, 
the  records  of  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  We  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  places 
thus  visited. 

The  Jirst  journey,  undertaken  in  1816,  was  in  some  respects 
an  exception  to  the  statement  we  have  made,  inasmuch  as  on 
this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  travelled  chiefly  in  the  capacity 
of  '  care-taker'  to  some  women  friends,  whose  '  concern'  the 
journey  properly  was.  They  crossed  to  Calais,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded through  Belgium  and  Holland  to  Pyrmont,  Hesse 
Cassell,  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  and  Basle;  everywhere  inspecting 
prisons,  schools,  and  public  institutions  generally. 

Fellenberg,  whom  they  saw  at  Hoff*wyll,  is  described  as  '  a 
man  whose  countenance  and  manner  strikingly  indicates  great 
mental  power,  openness  of  character,  and  benignity.'  Soon 
afterwards  they  visited  Pestalozzi.  '  The  lively  old  man,'  says 
Mr.  Allen,  '  saluted  me  with  two  kisses,  one  on  each  cheek.  He 
is  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  and  thin.  A  spirit  of  har- 
mony seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  establishment.  I  was  much 
pleased.' 

At  Geneva  Mr.  Allen  was  again  plunged  in  sorrow  by  the 
decease  of  his  second  wife,  Charlotte  Hanbury,  to  whom  he  was 
affectionately  attached.  She  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Sacconet,  and  soon  after  the  party  returned  home. 

The  second  and  most  important  journey  occupied  him  from 
August  1818  to  February  1820,  and  embraced  Northern  Eu- 
rope, with  some  portions  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Malta. 

Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Stephen  Grellet,*  Mr.  Allen  sailed 
from  Harwich,  on  the  15th  of  August,  for  Stavanger,  iu  Norway. 
On  the  25th  they  were  approaching  the  coast,  and  ranges  of 
hit.h  and  rugged  rocks  one  beyond  the  other  presented  them- 
8ei\es.     Here  they  landed  and  established  'a  system  of  disci- 

.  *  An  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  a  native  of  France,  but 
resident  at  Burlington,  U.  S. 
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pline'  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  recognise  the  religions 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  voyage  to  Christiansand  was  very  tedious;  the  wind 
boisterous  and  contrary,  the  country  *  a  picture  of  desolation/ 
The  land  journey  to  Christiania  was  arduous  lind  fatiguing  ^  some- 
times '  beaten  by  the  roads/  six  horses  could  not  force  along 
the  carriage.  On  one  occasion  men  and  horses  are  alike  '  used 
up/  obliged  to  pass  the  night  by  the  roadside^. '  the  face  of  the 
country  resembling  waves;  in  fact  'huge  niasses  of  rock  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high  mostly  covered  with 
pines^  and  in  constant  succession/     Finally,   the  '  roads  im- 

Erove/  and  the  'country  becomes  beautiful,  resembling  Switzer- 
md/ 

Proceeding  to  Stockholm  the  two  Friends  had  an  interview 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  whom  they  presented  an  address 
on  prison  discipline,  education,  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  religious  liberty.  They  were  afterwards  admitted  to  a  pri- 
vate conference,  and  in  about  an  hour  obtained  all  the  privileges 
they  wished  for  '  Friends'  in  Norway  and  Sweden^  The  king 
was  most  kind  and  cordial.  '  While  I  was  holding  his  hand  to 
take  leave,'  says  Mr^  Allen,  '  in  the  love  which  I  felt  for  him  I 
expressed  my  desire  that  the  Lord  would  bless  and  preserve 
him.  It  seemed  to  go  to  his  heart,  and  he  presented  his  cheek  for 
me  to  kiss,  first  one,  then  the  other ;  he  took  the  same  leave  of 
Stephen  and  Enoch  (a  Norwegian)  and  commended  himself  to 
our  prayers/ 

Soon  after  this  interview  they  embarked  for  Finland.  The 
prison  at  Abo  was  found  in  sad  condition,  and  notes  were  made 
which  led  to  the  speedy  removal  of  the  evils  complained  of. 
While  at  Abo  they  dined  with  a  large  party  at  the  archbishop's. 
At  '  the  piViuse'  after  dinner,  Grellet  gave  a  religious  address, 
and  they  separated  under  a  mutual  feeling  of  regard  and 
esteem. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  out- 
posts of  Petersburgh,  the  snow  everywhere  on  the  ground,  and 
the  roads  rough.  Here  they  found  Walter  Venning,  Dr.  Pater- 
son,  and  many  other  friends,  to  cheer  and  welcome  them. 

Their  first  formal  visit  (the  emperor  being  absent)  was  to 
Prince  Alexander  Galitzin  ;  then  to  Lord  Cathcart ;  and  after- 
wards to  the  Princess  Sophia  Mestchcrsky.  Everybody  received 
them  gladly.  The  Lord  set  before  them  'an  open  door/  Mr. 
Allen  describes  his  visits  to  the  Princess  Sophia  as  visits  to 'a 
sister  and  dear  Christian  friend.'  She  conversed  without  the 
least  restraint  on  religious  subjects,  and  gave  evidence  of  true 
piety  and  deep   understanding.      The  following  description  is 
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given  of  the  interior  of  her  palace,  in  the  depth  of  a  Buanan 

winter : — 

'  The  large  room  has  a  very  lofty  ceiling  and  18  just  like  a  shrubbery. 
There  are  some  fine  tall  trees  in  boxes,  and  very  pretty  trellis-work, 
covered  with  a  beautiful  creeper  from  New  Holland  ;  the  plants  are  all 
evergreens,  and  in  a  healthy  flourishing  state ;  among  them  are  cages  of 
singing-birds,  some  of  which  are  of  magnificent  plumage,  and  there  was 
one  elegant  pair  of  Indian  sparrows.  Their  stoves,  and  their  nnivenal 
system  of  double  windows  keep  up  a  uniform  and  very  agreeable  tern* 
perature  throughout  all  the  apartments,  and  even  passages  of  a  Russian 
house.  The  princess's  apartment  is  so  large,  and  so  much  divided  by 
shrubs  and  trellis-work,  that  two  or  three  parties  might  converse  at  the 
same  time  without  interrupting  each  other.' 

Dining  with  the  minister  of  the  interior  at  a  large  party,  Papof, 
the  confidential  secretarv  of  Prince  Galitzin.  sat  next  to  Mr. 
Allen,  and  entered  freely  into  religious  conversation.  Papof 
talked  like  'an  experienced  Christian.'  He  *  spoke  feelingly  of 
seasons  of  desertion  and  dryness,  in  which  be  said  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  come  to  the  Saviour  with  the  appeal,  •  Thoa 
knowe.'tt  that  I  love  thee.  If  I  perish,  I  perish,  but  it  shall  be 
at  thy  feet.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  thee,  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
look  upon  me  any  more,  1  must  still  love  thee.'  But  then  he 
sweetly  remarked,  that  after  these  deep  trials  the  light  of  the 
Lord's  countenance  shone  upou  him  again,  and  he  went  on  his 
way,  rejoicing.' 

Prince  Galitzin,  himself,  was  not  less  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  experimental  piety.  He  repeatedly  sent  for 
the  two  strangers,  entered  into  their  plans,  urged  them  to  com- 
municate freely  with  him  at  all  times,  and  sometimes  united 
with  them  in  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  labours. 
Michael,  the  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  church,  who  received 
them  '  in  a  robe  of  purple  silk,  ornamented  with  stars,  and  a 
cap  enriched  by  a  cross  set  in  diamonds,'  kept  them  in  con- 
versation at  the  monastery  for  four  hours,  and  chiefly  on  reli- 
gious subj(Cts.  He  professed  his  belief,  that  through  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  could  men  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  ho  finally  parted  with  them  as  the  best 
of  friends.  Everywhere  there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition 
to  promote  religion,  and  to  countenance  benevolent  effort  for 
the  poor. 

Tlie  public  institutions  in  St.  Petersburgh  were  found  to  be 
generally  *  well  managed ;'  the  Lunatic  Asylum  '  a  superb  esta- 
blishment/ and  the  large  Hospital  distinguished  'for  general 
neatness  and  cleanliness,'  to  a  degree  rarely  equalled,  never  sur- 
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passed.  The  military  schools^  then  but  recently  established, 
were  in  a  good  state  of  discipline,  but  very  deficient  in  lessons 
for  instructioiL  Some  were  taken  from  infidel  writers  of  the 
French  school ;  others  of  better  character,  were  ill-arranged  and 
unsuitable.  Mr.  Allen  at  once  perceived  the  vast  importance  of 
promoting  the  extension  of  education  in  Russia,  and  of  substi- 
tuting in  place  of  useless  or  absolutely  mischievous  compilations, 
a  volume  of  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  he  devoted  himself  with  charac- 
teristic energy.  The  opposition  he  met  with  was  great ;  and  it 
arose  in  quarters  where  it  might  least  have  been  expected. 

Frequently  had  he  to  combat  the  argument  so  often  refuted, 
that  learning,  being  an  instrument  of  power,  should  be  kept 
from  the  poor  lest  they  should  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Again 
and  again  had  he  to  show,  that  the  ground  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  popular  instruction  was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  all 
civilization ;  and  times  without  number,  had  he  to  urge  the  in* 
consistency  of  looking  for  good  from  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  people,  while  thirty  millions  of  them  were 
unable  to  read  a  single  letter.  The  determination  of  the  em- 
peror, always  in  advance  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  at  length 
settled  the  question,  and  the  work  was  commenced  without  an 
hour's  subsequent  delay.  Dr.  Paterson,  the  two  Vennings,  and 
Mr.  Swan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  assisted  in  the 
compilation,  and  with  Mr.  Allen,  '  literally  worked  at  it  night 
and  day/  In  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  they  had  the  book 
ready  to  lay  before  the  emperor,  who  was  so  delighted  with  it  that 
he  immediately  ordered  8,000  roubles  (dBl,400.)  to  be  paid  for 
an  edition.  This  volume  was  soon  after  translated  into  Modem 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian ;  and  in  the  English  form  has  ever 
since  been  the  selection  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  on  his  return  to  the  capita], 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  professions  when  in  England. 
He  received  his  visitors  without  ceremony;  conversed  with 
them  in  the  openness  of  friendship ;  asked  for  notes  of  all  they 
had  seen ;  knelt  down  and  united  with  them  in  prayer ;  and  at 
parting,  kissed  their  hands  in  token  of  affectionate  esteem.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  told  them  '  how  early  he  had  been 
favoured  with  touches  of  Divine  love  in  his  mind,'  though  '  he 
did  not  know  from  whence  they  came,'  and  was  at  the  time 
'  surrounded  by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  these  things;'  how 
'he  aud  his  brother  Constantine,  with  whom  he  slept,  used  to 
pray  extenipore  and  had  comfort  in  it ;'  how  '  these  impressions 
were  dissipated;'  how  *  he  had  imbibed  French  principles;'  and 
how,  in  1812,  ^he  had  for  the  first  time  read  the  Bible,'  recog- 
nized  '  the  witness  it  bore  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  his  soul/  and  '  found  peace'  in  believing.  Prince  Galitzin, 
with  equal  frankness,  described  his  own  religious  course ;  how  he 
was  brought  to  see  the  emptiness  of  mere  forms,  and  the  inesti- 
mable vahie  of  true  Christianity.  He  said  the  emperor  and 
himself  had  been  brought  up  as  playfellows  together,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  same  disadvantages,  in  being  surrounded  by 
irreligious  persons.  He  told  them  that  the  emperor  took  his 
Bible  with  him  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  read  in  it  every 
day.  He  also  gave  them  many  interesting  details  about  the 
Holy  Alliance,*  and  the  astonishment  of  the  emperor's  own 
court  when  they  heard  the  decree  read.  But  into  these  matten 
we  have  no  room  to  enter. 

Cheered  and  refreshed  as  Mr.  Allen  must  naturally  have 
been  by  much  that  he  saw  in  Petersburgh,  his  residence  there 
was  far  from  being  agreeable,  in  consequence  of  the  great  de- 
pression of  mind  to  i^hich  he  Was  at  this  period  subject.  He 
frequently  speaks  of  himself  as  '  in  mental  bonds,'  as  *  deeply 
tried  in  spirit,'  '  needing  much  faith  to  remain,'  feeling  as  it 
were  '  shut  up  in  prison,'  longing  for  home,  and  so  on.  Expres- 
sions of  this  character  are  frequent  in  the  journal.  The  '  nicely 
warmed  rooms'  oulv  make  him  think  of  his  mother,  and  wish 
she  could  have  her  house  made  equally  comfortable ;  and  letters 
from  his  daughter  can  scarcely  be  read,  for  tears.  *Thou  art  my 
beloved  child,'  he  writes  to  her,  *  doubly  dear  to  me,  dear  by  the 
closest  ties  of  nature,  and  even  still  dearer  by  that  precious 
union  of  spirit  which  is  produced  by  religious  feeling.  I  am 
sometimes  obliged  to  wipe  my  eyes,  in  order  to  get  on  with 
reading  thy  letters.'  His  valued  friend  and  companion,  Mr. 
G relict,  was  at  these  seasons  a  great  comfort  to  him,  strength- 
ening him  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  both  by  conver* 
sation  and  prayer.  On  one  of  these  evenings,  when  they  had 
been  undisturbed  by  visitors,  he  says,  '  After  supper,  dear  Ste- 
phen and  I  had  some  very  edifying  conversation;  my  mind  was 
low  and  tender,  and  after  we  had  sat  some  time,  he  engaged  in 
supplication.      On  taking  leave  to  retire  to  my  own  room  I 

•  A  copy  is  preserved  amongst  William  Allen's  manuscripts  of  the  mani- 
festo wliich  announces  what  has  been  denominated  the  'Holy  All i.nnce,' 
published  nt  Petersburg,  under  date,  'January  10th,  1816,'  which  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  that  of  his  alliest 
the  Km('eror  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  'endeavour  to  rtrgulate 
their  future  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel.'  It  also  declares  their 
conviction,  that  the  Christian  nation^;,  of  which  I  liey  and  their  people  forma 
])art,  have,  in  reality,  no  other  sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  alone  power 
really  belongs,  liod,  our  Divine  Saviour.  They,  therefore,  recommend  to 
tlicir  people,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying 
that  peace  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every 'daVt 
more  and  more,  in  the  principles,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  datiesy  which 
the  Divine  Saviour  has  taught  mankind. 
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remarked^ '  The  Master  has  been  kind  to  us  this  evening ;  let 
ns  repose  in  bis  love/  Fearing  the  Lord,  they  *  apake  often  one 
to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,'  and  gave  them 
peace. 

In  March,  1819,  the  travellers,  after  suitably  acknowledging 
the  great  kindness  they  had  received  from  Lord  and  Lady  Cath- 
cart,  and  Sir  John  Wylie,  took  leave  of  the  YenniDgs  and  their 
other  beloved  friends,  and  finally  left  Petersburgh  for  Odessa 
and  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Moscow,  Travelling  onwards, 
with  three  horses  in  the  kabitska,  or  sledge ;  the  course  of  the 
road  shown  ooly  by  branches  of  pine,  stuck  in  at  certain  dis-r- 
tances ;  the  snow  drifting  and  covering  holes  of  nbove  four  feet 
deep,  into  which  they  often  plumped  without  the  slightest  wasn- 
ing;  sometimes,  as  at  ]^^ovorpgod,  sleepjng  on  a  wolf-skin, 
for  Russian  landlords  then  provided  no  beds;  sometimes 
obliged  to  pull  up,  and  lie  quietly  by  the  rond  side  tiU  break  ci 
day ;  they  at  length  reached  Tver  in  safety^  At  this  place,  where 
they  had  letters  to  tbp  governor,  they  remained  a  few  days 
visiting  prisons,  and  seeking  to  promote  education.  'It  haa 
been  a  portion  of  pur  duty  here,'  says  Mr.  Allen,  *  as  in  other 
places,  to  visit  and  to  enter  into  feeling  with  the  afSicted,  and 
with  the  outcasts  of  society,  by  which  our  spirits  have  been 
much  depressed ;  our  service  leads  us  to  duugeoms  as  well  as  to 
palaces,  and  we  feel  the  force  of  those  words  of  the  apostle^ 
'  We  are  debtors  to  all  men.'  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to 
know  that  this  trial  of  our  feelings  is  not  in  vain,  and  that  our 
representations  to  the  proper  authorities  have  proved  the  meana 
of  alleviating  much  human  misery.' 

From  Tver  they  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  similar  engage* 
ments  presented  themselves.  The  public  institutions,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  empress-mother,  were  in 
admirable  order.  Of  this  extraordinary  woman,  Mr.  Allen  says, 
and  he  is  not  given  to  extravagance,  '  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
woman  in  the  world,  who  is  so  heartily,  so  incessantly,  and  so 
extensively  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence  as  the  worthy 
motlier  of  the  good  Alexander.'  From  Moscow  a  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  emperor,  containing  observations  on  what 
they  had  seen,  and  suggestions  calculated  to  promote  the  great 
objects  of  their  journey. 

By  the  end  of  April  they  had  left  Moscow,  and  were  on  their 
way  over  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  to  visit  the  German  Colonies 
of  Mennonites  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  as  they  journeyed  they  observed,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  villages,  the  women,  neatly  dressed,  collected  before  their 
cottages  in  little  groups,  singing ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  dis^ 
advantages  of  Russian  rule,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it 
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remarked, '  The  Master  has  been  kind  to  us  this  erening;  let 
lis  repose  in  bis  love/  Fearing  the  Lord,  they  *  spake  often  one 
to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard/  and  gave  them 
peace. 

In  March,  1819,  the  travellers,  after  suitably  acknowledging 
the  great  kindness  they  had  received  from  Lord  and  Lady  Cath* 
cart,  and  Sir  John  Wylie,  took  leave  of  the  Yennings  and  their 
other  beloved  friends^  and  finally  left  Petersbui^h  for  Odessa 
and  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Moscow,  Travelling  onwards, 
ivith  three  horses  in  the  kabitska,  or  sledge ;  the  course  of  the 
road  shown  only  by  branches  of  pine,  stuck  in  at  certain  dis-^ 
tances ;  the  snow  drifting  and  covering  holes  of  nbove  four  feet 
deep,  into  which  they  often  plumped  without  the  slightest  wasn-> 
ing;  sometimes,  as  at  ]^^ovorpgod,  sleeping  on  a  wolf-skin, 
for  Russian  landlords  then  provided  no  beds;  sometimes 
obliged  to  pull  up,  and  lie  quietly  by  the  rond  side  tiU  break  ^ 
day;  they  at  length  reached  Tver  in  safety^  At  this  place,  where 
they  had  letters  to  thp  governor,  they  remained  a  few  days 
visiting  prisons,  and  seeking  to  promote  education.  'It  has 
been  a  portion  of  pur  duty  here,'  says  Mr.  Allen,  ^  as  in  other 
places,  to  visit  and  to  enter  into  feeling  with  the  afSicted,  and 
with  the  outcasts  of  society,  by  which  our  spirits  have  been 
much  depressed ;  our  service  leads  us  to  duugeoms  as  well  as  to 
palaces,  and  we  feel  the  force  of  tho9e  words  of  the  apostle^ 
'  We  are  debtors  to  all  men.'  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to 
know  that  this  trial  of  our  feelings  is  not  in  vain,  and  that  our 
representations  to  the  proper  authorities  have  proved  the  meana 
of  alleviating  much  human  misery.' 

From  Tver  they  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  similar  engage- 
ments presented  themselves.  The  public  institutions,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  empress-mother,  were  in 
admirable  order.  Of  this  extraordinary  woman,  Mr.  Allen  says, 
and  he  is  not  given  to  extravagance,  '  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
woman  in  the  world,  who  is  so  heartily,  so  incessantly,  and  so 
extensively  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence  as  the  worthy 
motlier  of  the  good  Alexander.'  From  Moscow  a  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  emperor,  containing  observations  on  what 
they  had  seen,  and  suggestions  calculated  to  promote  the  great 
objects  of  their  journey. 

By  the  end  of  April  they  had  left  Moscow,  and  were  on  their 
way  over  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  to  visit  the  German  Colonies 
of  Mennonites  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  as  they  journeyed  they  observed,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  villages,  the  women,  neatly  dressed,  collected  before  their 
cottages  in  little  groups,  singing ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  dis^ 
advantages  of  Russian  rule,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it 
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rarely,  if  erer,  happens  that  any  body  is  a  ^i  . '  For  a  n- 
gle  penny^  a  peasant  can  obtain  as  much  blacK  omd  as  he  csi 
eat. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Colonies  they  were  very  wamAf 
received  by  General  Contineas,  the  military  superintendeat^  a 
sensible  and  religious  man^  who  kindly  undertook  to  intenift 
for  them  at  their  religious  meetings.  This  believing  centnnoi^ 
after  their  return  to  fingland,  opened  a  correspoudenoe  with 
Mr.  AUen^  which  was  continued  until  his  deaths  in  1880. 

After  leaving  the  Colonies  they  proceeded  to  SimfenHidly  to 
visit  the  '  Malakans,  or  Spiritual  Christians.*  Many  of  the« 
had  suffered  persecution  m  consequence  of  their  aeparatioi 
from  the  Greek  church,  and  many,  particularly  the  Cosaiduy 
languished  for  a  long  time  in  prison.  They,  however^  finalj 
maintained  their  ground.  They  prefer  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
all  other  writings,  considering  them  as  the  rule  of  their  Adtbi 
and  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  Qoi  to  man.  Though  not 
rich,  they  have  paid  as  much  as  seventy  roubles^  (upwards  of  £1&) 
for  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume.  They  acknowledge  Christ  si 
'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh/  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  They  reject  pictures  or  images^  and  the  adoration 
of  saints.  In  their  assemblies  the  Bible  is  read  and  explained. 
Yet, — such  is  man,  everywhere  the  same,  —  'though  most  of 
them  love  the  truth/  they  divide  and  separate  on  unimportant 
points,  forgetting  that  love  which  is  'the  fulfilling  of  the  law/ 
With  these  people  the  two  Friends  held  meetings,  and,  through 
an  interpreter,  exhorted  and  instructed  them.  From  hence 
they  proceeded  through  Cherson  to  Odessa,  where  they  em- 
barked for  Constantinople. 

On  the  1st  of  August  they  sailed  by  the  boat  for  Scio  (then 
the  most  prosperous  portion  of  Greece),  and  on  the  third  day^ 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  came  in  sight  of  the  island.  The 
visit  was  a  satisfactory  one;  the  Greek  archbishop  consenting 
to  become  the  president  of  a  school  society,  and  Professor 
Bambas  undertaking  to  translate  and  print  the  scripture  lestona. 
On  the  14th  they  hired  a  boat  to  take  them  to  Athena,  and 
endured  many  privations  and  perils  during  a  protracted  voyage 
of  eleven  days.  Here  they  were  refreshed  by  the  voice  and 
welcome  of  Dr.  Pinkcrton.  They  remained  a  fortnight,  doing 
what  they  could,  and  then  set  out  for  Corinth.  From  hence 
they  proceeded  to  Patras  and  Zante,  where,  after  a  short  qua- 
rantinc  they  landed,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Colonel 
(now  Mnjur^Gcncral  Sir  Patrick)  Ross.  Here  Mr.  Allen  was 
attacked  by  fever,  and,  during  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of 
some  weeks,  received  attentions  from  Colonel  R<ms  and  his  lady, 
whose  kindness  he  even  after  spoke  of  with  love  and  gratitude. 
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jsmarked,  *  The  Master  has  been  kind  to  us  this  erenmg;  let 
fps  repose  in  his  love/  Fearing  the  Lord,  they  *  spake  often  one 
to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard/  and  gave  them 


In  March,  1819,  the  travellers,  after  suitably  acknowledging 
the  great  kindness  they  had  received  from  Lord  and  Lady  Cath* 
eart,  and  Sir  John  Wylie,  took  leave  of  the  Yennings  and  their 
pther  beloved  friends,  and  finally  left  Petersburgh  for  Odessa 
•nd  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Moscow.  Travelling  onwards, 
with  three  horses  in  the  kabitska,  or  sledge ;  the  course  of  the 
foad  shown  only  by  branches  of  pine,  stuck  in  at  certain  disw 
tances ;  the  snow  drifting  and  covering  holes  of  above  four  feet 
deep,  into  which  they  often  plumped  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing; sometimes,  as  at  ]^^ovorpgod,  sleeping  on  a  wolf-skin, 
for  Russian  landlords  then  provided  no  beds;  sometimes 
obliged  to  pull  np,  and  lie  quietly  by  the  road  side  tiU  break  of 
day ;  they  at  length  reached  Tver  in  safety^  At  this  place,  where 
they  had  letters  to  thp  governor,  they  remained  a  few  days 
visiting  prisons,  and  seeking  to  promote  education.  *  It  has 
been  a  portion  of  pur  duty  here,'  says  Mr.  Allen,  *  as  in  other 
places,  to  visit  and  to  enter  into  feeling  with  the  af9icted,  and 
with  the  outcasts  of  society,  by  which  our  spirits  have  been 
much  depressed ;  our  service  leads  us  to  duQgeoms  as  well  as  to 
palacei,  and  we  feel  the  force  of  those  words  of  the  apostle, 
'  We  are  debtors  to  all  men.^  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to 
know  that  this  trial  of  our  feelings  is  not  in  vain,  and  that  our 
representations  to  the  proper  authorities  have  proved  the  means 
of  alleviating  much  human  misery/ 

From  ^fver  they  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  similar  engage- 
ments presented  themselves.  The  public  institutions,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  empress-mother,  were  in 
admirable  order.  Of  this  extraordinary  woman,  Mr.  Allen  says, 
and  he  is  not  given  to  extravagance,  '  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
woman  in  the  world,  who  is  so  heartily,  so  incessantly,  and  so 
extensively  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence  as  the  worthy 
mother  of  the  good  Alexander.'  From  Moscow  a  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  emperor,  containing  observations  on  what 
they  had  seen,  and  suggestions  calculated  to  promote  the  great 
objects  of  their  journey. 

By  the  end  of  April  they  had  left  Moscow,  and  were  on  their 
way  over  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  to  visit  the  German  Colonies 
of  Mennonites  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  as  they  journeyed  they  observed,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  villages,  the  women,  neatly  dressed,  collected  before  their 
cottages  in  little  groups,  singing ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
advantages of  Russian  rule,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it 
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rarely^  if  ever,  happens  that  any  body  is  starred. '  For  a  sin- 
gle penny^  a  peasant  can  obtain  as  much  black  bread  as  he  can 
eat. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Colonies  they  were  very  warmly 
received  by  General  Contineas^  the  military  superintendent^  a 
sensible  and  religious  man^  who  kindly  undertook  to  interpret 
for  them  at  their  religious  meetings.  This  believing  centurion^ 
after  their  return  to  England^  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Allen,  which  was  continued  until  his  death,  in  1830. 

After  leaving  the  Colonies  they  proceeded  to  Simferopol,  to 
visit  the  '  Malakans,  or  Spiritual  Christians.'  Many  of  these 
had  suffered  persecution  in  consequence  of  their  separation 
from  the  Greek  church,  and  many,  particularly  the  Cossacks, 
languished  for  a  long  time  in  prison.  They,  however,  firmly 
maintained  their  ground.  They  prefer  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
all  other  writings,  considering  them  as  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
and  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  Gk)d  to  man.  Though  not 
rich,  they  have  paid  as  much  as  seventy  roubles,  (upwards  of  iSlS.) 
for  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume.  They  acknowledge  Christ  as 
'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  They  reject  pictures  or  images,  and  the  adoration 
of  saints.  In  their  assemblies  the  Bible  is  read  and  explained. 
Yet, — such  is  man,  everywhere  the  same,  —  ^though  most  of 
them  love  the  truth/  they  divide  and  separate  on  unimportant 
points,  forgetting  that  love  which  is  '  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.' 
With  these  people  the  two  Friends  held  meetings,  and,  through 
an  interpreter,  exhorted  and  instructed  them.  From  hence 
they  proceeded  through  Cherson  to  Odessa,  where  they  em- 
barked for  Constantinople. 

On  the  1st  of  August  they  sailed  by  the  boat  for  Scio  (then 
the  most  prosperous  portion  of  Greece),  and  on  the  third  day, 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  came  in  sight  of  the  island.  The 
visit  was  a  satisfactory  one;  the  Greek  archbishop  consenting 
to  become  the  president  of  a  school  society,  and  Professor 
Bambas  undertaking  to  translate  and  print  the  scripture  lessons. 
On  the  14th  they  hired  a  boat  to  take  them  to  Athens,  and 
endured  many  privations  and  perils  during  a  protracted  voyage 
of  eleven  days.  Here  they  were  refreshed  by  the  voice  and 
welcome  of  Dr.  Pinkerton.  They  remained  a  fortnight,  doing 
what  they  could,  and  then  set  out  for  Corinth.  From  hence 
they  proceeded  to  Patras  and  Zante,  where,  after  a  short  qua- 
rantine they  landed,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Colonel 
(now  MHJor-Gcneral  Sir  Patrick)  Boss.  Here  Mr.  Allen  was 
attacked  by  fever,  and,  during  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of 
some  weeks,  received  attentions  from  Colonel  Ross  and  his  lady, 
whose  kindness  he  even  after  spoke  of  with  love  and  gratitude. 
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A  sincere  attachment  to  him  was  cherished  by  the  colonel ;  and 
SI  beautiful  letter  addressed  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick, 
twenty-five  years  afterwards^  to  one  of  the  editors,  describes 
the  deep  feeling  with  which  he  heard  of  his  friend's  decease. 
After  visiting  Corfu  and  Malta,  and  subsequently  Rome, 
Geneva,  and  Paris,  Mr.  Allen  arrived  at  home  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1820,  having  been  absent  about  a  year  and  a 


The  thtrdjonmej  was  to  Vienna  and  Verona  in  1822,  and  was 
undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  again  meeting  the  Emperor 
of  Bnssia,  and  endeavouring  to  interest  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor  Greeks,  and  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  reached 
Vienna  on  the  27  th  of  September,  and  was  immediately  sent  for 
by  Alexander.  The  interview  was  long  and  satisfoctory ;  the  em« 
peror  encouraged  him  to  speak  freely ;  and  in  succession,  the 
German  colonies,  schools,  the  slave-trade,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Greeks  were  severally  discussed.  During  a  second  visit  the 
emperor  urged  him  to  go  to  Verona,  where  he  again  met  him 
twic^  and  entered  fully  and  warmly  into  his  various  benevolent 
projects.  In  the  course  of  these  interviews,  entire  hours  were 
occupied  in  religious  conversation  and  in  social  worship.  The 
emperor  spoke  much  of  trials  known  only  to  himself  and  Gk>d ; 
of  temptations  under  which  he  could  find  no  relief  eicept  in  the 
promise,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ^  and  of  sorrows  which 
drove  him  continually  to  a  throne  of  grace.  After  these  con- 
versations they  sat  in  silence,  prayed,  and  parted.  On  the  31st 
of  October,  Mr.  Allen  waited  upon  him  to  take  leave.  After 
describing  a  lengthened  conversation  he  adds, '  It  was  now  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  but  we  seemed  loth  to  part.  When 
I  rose,  he  embraced  and  kissed  me  three  times,  saying,  *  Re- 
member me  to  your  family,  I  should  like  to  know  them.'  Ah  I 
when  and  where  shall  we  meet  again  !'  They  never  saw  each 
other  more ;  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  took  place  in  1825, 
putting  an  end  to  this  singular  friendship  between  a  Russian 
emperor  and  an  English  tradesman,  a  powerful  despot  and  a 
plaiu  Friend. 

During  Mr.  Allen's  stay  at  Verona,  Prince  Esterhazy,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Wdlington,  all 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention.  The 
duke,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  his  cha* 
racter,  asked  him  to  dinner,  to  meet  some  of  the  eminent  persons 
then  assembled  at  the  Congress;  but  Mr.  Allen,  with  characteristio 
humility,  declined  the  invitation,  stating  that '  where  duty  did  not 
call,  he  believed  it  was  his  place  rather  to  remain  in  the  shade.' 
The  duke,  who  saw  at  a  glance  his  reasons  for  refusing,  imme- 
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diately  told  him  with  similar  frankness^  that  he  believed  he  was 
light.  In  following  years  Mr.  Allen  several  times  records  with 
satisfaction  'the  noble  conduct^  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  wbom^  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Earl  Bathurst,  he 
always  felt  under  deep  personal  obligations. 

Leaving  Verona,  he  next  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  he  found 
the  British  minister  had  just  received  instructions  from  Mr. 
Canning  to  report  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  at  Verona, 
on  the  state  of  the  Waldenses,  who  were  at  that  time  exposed  to 
severe  persecution.  It  was  soon  agreed  that  the  secretary 
lAiould  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  valleys.  On  their 
return  to  Turin,  Mr.  Allen  addressed  a  letter,  containing  the 
substance  of  his  observations,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
British  minister  accompanied  it  by  a  note  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  a  special  courier  was  despatched  with  the  docu- 
ments. The  result  was  important  to  the  poor  Waldenses,  as 
they  obtained  by  this  means  some  important  privileges.  The  letter 
to  Alexander  was  forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  the  courier 
arrived.  The  emperor  was  out.  On  returning  late  at  night  he 
read  it ;  Baron  Wylie  found  him  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning;, 
sitting  over  it  in  tears. 

Proceeding  through  Genevaj-rr-where  he  met  the  Baron  de 
Stael,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie, — he  passed  on  to 
Stuttgard,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
'  My  visit  to  the  Waldenses,'  he  says,  '  naturally  opened  the 
way  for  conversation  upon  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  I 
remarked,  in  substance,  that  the  business  of  civil  governors  was 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  their  rights  and  privileges,  but 
that  tliey  had  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  religion,  provided 
that  the  good  order  of  the  community  was  not  disturbed.' 
Both  the  king  and  queen  fully  assented  to  this  doctrine.  '  I 
had,  then,'  he  adds,  '  under  the  influence  of  duty,  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  appeared  to  be 
felt ;  and  we  parted,  I  believe,  under  mutual  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian regard  and  affection.  They  cordially  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  the  king  said,  that  if  there  was  anything  in  which  he  could 
gratify  me  at  Stuttgard,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  it.'  This 
audience  occupied  from  an  hour-and-a-half  to  two  hours.  From 
Stuttgard,  after  paying  a  brief  visit  to  the  Pastor  Oberlin,  at 
Waldbach,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence  home. 

The  fourth  journey,  in  1832,  embraced  Holland,  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  Hungary.  Hhe  fifth  and  last,  in  1833,  included 
Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  We  say  the  last,  because  the  continental 
tours  of  1839  and  1840  were  unimportant.  In  all  these 
engagements,  facilities  were  continually  presented  for  ezerdsiiig 
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influence.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia^  the  King  of  BavarUj 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar^. Prince  Esterhassy^ 
even  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  received  him  with  cordiality, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  forward  his  views.  Every* 
where  he  urged  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  pressed  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  committees  of 
pious  and  benevolent  persons,  to  keep  up  a  constant  system 
of  visiting  the  prisons,  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
laying  it  down  as  a  great  general  principle,  that  measures  for 
reclaiming  could  never  be  carried  into  full  effect,  but  by 
persons  who  are  themselves  under  the  influence  of  Christiw 
principle.  Everywhere  he  sousht  to  impress  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  union  of  individuals  in  works  of  bene- 
Tolence.  A  paper  he  drew  up  on  this  subject,  when  in  Russia, 
embodies  views  at  once  sound  and  comprehensive,  urges  the 
beneficial  influence  which  the  higher  ranks  of  society  may  exert 
in  forming  the  minds  ani  characters  of  the  poor,  and  suggests 
the  importance  of  creating  and  fostering  a  powerful  and  in* 
structed  middle  class. 

During  the  intervals  which  elapsed  between  these  journeys, 
the  ordinary  employments  of  his  busy  life  were  pursued  with 
the  same  intensity  as  ever.  But  they  were  now  frequently 
enlivened  by  visitors  from  foreign  parts.  His  house  was  almost^ 
always  the  home  of  some  pilgrim  from  afar.  Having  himself 
met  with  much  kindness  abroad,  he  conscientiously  improved 
the  many  opportunities  afibrded  in  the  metropolis  for  showing 
hospitality  to  the  stranger.  Francis  Martin,  of  Bourdeaux, 
(now  minister  of  the  French  church  in  London  *),  and  Emilien 
Frossard,  of  Montauban;  Charles  Vernet,  of  Gteneva,  and 
Alexander  D'Junkovsky,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  all  write  to  him 
with  something  like  filial  afi'ection ;  delighting  to  call  to  mind 
his  counsels^  and  congratulating  themselves  on  having  lived 
under  his  roof.  With  others  whom  he  had  known  in  distant 
lands,  he  maintained  a  pleasant  correspondence.  Mariamne 
Vernet,  of  Geneva, — a  deeply-tried,  but  most  excellent  woman, 
—  her  daughter,  the  Baroness  de  Stael;  the  family  of  M. 
CJourtois,  of  Toulouse,  and  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle,  all  wrote 
to  him,  occasionally,  as  to  a  Christian  friend. 

•  During  the  '  hundred  days/  this  ereotleman  was  working  incessantly 
at  Paris,  in  the  establishment'of  schools  of  scriptural  instruction,  on  the 
plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Napoleon  had  issued 
orders  for  such  schools  to  be  cSlcd  into  existence  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, and  Mr.  Martin  was  in  the  bureau  of  M.  Camot,  both  overcome  with 
fatigue,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  put  a  stop  to  their  labours. 
The  returning  Bourbons  had  no  sympathy  with  the  mofement. 
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In  1823^  he  lost  his  only  child,  and  was  deeply  afflicted  by 
the  event.  ^  When  thinking/  he  says, '  of  the  probability  of  my 
dearest  earthly  treasure,  in  whom  my  tenderest  affections  were 
concentrated,  being  taken  from  me,  I  have  prayed  in  an  agony, 
and  with  many  tears,  that  such  a  cup  might  pass  from  me ; 
nevertheless,  I  dared  only  ask  it  in  conformity  with  the  Divine 
will/  When  she  died,  he  was  enabled  to  say,  '  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord/  The  Princess  Sophia  Mestchersky,  Prince  Galitzin,  and 
other  friends,  sent  him,  on  this  occasion,  letters  of  condolence, 
which  prove  how  near  he  was  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious 
writers. 

Two  years  before  the  event  just  alluded  to,  he  mentions 
'  seriously  thinking  of  giving  up  Guy*s,  in  order  to  be  more  at 
liberty  to  serve  the  Great  Master  /  but  the  treasurer  was  so 
'  earnest '  for  his  continuance,  that  he  '  could  not  well  get  at 
liberty/  His  lectures  were  still  crowded  with  students,  and 
his  energy  in  delivering  them  was  unabated.  It  was  not  tdl 
the  year  1826,  that  he  finally  retired  from  the  hospital,  dosing 
his  connexion  with  it  by  an  address  to  the  students,  which  was 
printed,  and  widely  circulated.  In  all  his  lectures,  Mr.  Allen 
had  felt  it  right  to  urge  the  claims  of  revelation,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  every  suitable  opportunity  for  directing  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  to  the  Great  Source  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in 
this,  he  enlarges  on  the  Divine  justice,  impressively  urges  the 
responsibility  of  man,  and  points  to  the  compassion  of  God,  as 
having  provided  '  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  himself/  *  Can  I,^  he  says,  '  when  speaking  of  the 
goodness  so  evidently  displayed  in  the  material  world,  forbear 
to  advert  to  that  greatest  of  blessings,  which  in  his  infinite  love 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  flesh  ?  Ought  I  to  refrain  from  speaking  out  boldly  upon 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance?  I  know  that  the 
views  which  I  take  are,  unhappily,  in  some  quarters  not  very 
fashionable;  that  they  are  even  humiliating  to  that  philoso- 
phical pride,  which  spurns  at  everything  beyond  the  compre* 
hension  of  its  limited  capacity;  but  how  far  this  is  just,  or 
reasonable,  or  really  philosophical,  we  shall  presently  examine.' 
And  then  he  proceeds  with  his  argument. 

The  same  year  that  saw  him  retire  from  Guy*s,  witnessed  his 
anxious  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  another  engagement, 
still  more  complicated  and  responsible.  We  refer  to  his  con- 
nexion with  Lanark. 

In  the  year  1813,  Robert  Owen,  then  distinguished  only  for 
his  benevolence,  and  especially  honoured  for  the  seal  and 
energy  with  which  be  had  sought  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
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of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  poor,  came  to  London,  in 
consequence  of  some  business  arrangements,  vhich  inTolred 
the  snte  of  the  Lanark  Mills.  The  importance  of  continuing 
the  plana  then  in  progress,  for  preserving  the  morals  and  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  work-people,  vraa 
strongly  felt  by  Mr.  Allen ;  and, '  after  much  conflict  of  mind,' 
'yielding  to  the  pressing  solicitations '  c^ belored  friends,  who 
'  secured '  him  '  from  loss  for  one  year,'  and  engaged  to  take 
his  shares,  if  he  subsequently  'felt  uneasy,'  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  concern.  The  articles  of  partncrahip  indicate  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  proprietors.  They  provided,  by  distinct 
agreement,  for  the  religious  cdxcntiou  of  all  the  children  of  the 
labourers  employed  in  the  works;  and  it  is  expressly  stated, 
'that  nothing  shall  be  introduced  tending  to  disparage  the 
Christian  religion,  or  undervalue  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,' — '  that  no  books  ebiill  be  introduced  into  the  library 
until  they  have  first  been  approved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  partners,' — and  '  that  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the 
mills  until  they  shall  be  of  such  an  ageosthatthelaboursliallnot 
be  prejudicial  to  their  health.'  The  year  following,  Mr.  Allen 
visited  Lanark,  '  found  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
nofacturing  part  excellent,  and  even  beyond  espectatiou,'  but  he 
adds,  'alas!  Owen,  with  all  hia  cleverness  and  benevolence, 
wanta  the  one  thing,  without  which,  parts  and  acquirements  and 
benevolence  are  imavailing.'  The  '  painful  conversations'  be 
now  bad  with  Mr.  Owen  greatly  depressed  him;  he  could  only 
find  comfort  in  the  thought,  tiiat  all  the  other  partners  were, 
like  himself,  determined  that  Mr.  Owen's  views  should  not 
aSect  the  instruction  of  the  work-people.  He  speaks  of  *  a 
heavy  parting '  at  Braxfield,  for  Owen  was  kindness  itself. 

Mr.  Allen  was  now  anxious  to  avoid  the  partnership,  for  the 
deed  was  not  yet  executed;  but  the  reflection,  that  'it  would 
not  be  generous  to  desert  some  of  the  other  parties,' — the  wide 
field  of  usefulness  aSbrded  by  the  control  of  three  thousand 
people, — the  opportunity  it  gave  of  successfully  opposing  '  iufidel 
plans,'— above  all,  the  'sense  of  duty  felt  in  the  engagement,' 
after  prayers  put  up,  night  and  day,  that,  if  it  were  a  wrong 
thing,  some  timely  check  might  be  felt, — decided  him ;  and 
he  felt  peace  in  leaving  the  result  in  the  hands  of  Infinite 
Wisdom. 

As  might  have  been  eipected,  this  connexion  was  a  source  of 
perpetual  uneaainess  and  anxiety.  Owen  published  his  plana 
in  the  newspapers,  and  appeared,  more  or  less,  to  identify  bis 
partners  with  himself.  Allen  was  alternately  vexed,  grieved, 
and  desponding.  Long  and  excellent  letters,  conrersationi, 
entreaties— all  were  in  rain.     The  once  pmnoisiiig,  and  still 
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amiable  son-in-law  of  David  Dale^  had  become  an  avowed  and 
determined  infidel.  With  unwearied  patience^  Mr.  Allen  clung 
to  the  hope  of  winning  him  hafk  again  to  the  truths  and  con- 
tinued to  receive  him^  when  in  London^  as  a  guest.  His 
apostolic  mother,  kindling  with  indignation  when  he  appeared 
at  her  son's  house^  refused  to  remain  in  the  same  room  with  the 
denier  of  her  Lord^  and  fled  from  his  presence  with  grief  and 
shame. 

In  the  year  1818,  fresh  rumours  of  infidelity  at  Lanark 
reached  London,  and  the  partners  at  once  determined  to  visit 
the  mills,  to  spend  a  week  or  two  among  the  people,  and  to 
ascertain,  by  strict  personal  investigation  and  inquiry,  whether 
Mr.  Owen's  opinions  had,  or  had  not,  spread  amongst  them. 
The  visit,  to  a  great  extent,  relieved  their  anxieties.  They 
ascertained  from  the  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
sceptical  opinions  had  taken  no  root  among  the  population, — 
they  received  very  favourable  accounts  of  the  morals  of  the 
people, — and  were  delighted  to  discover  in  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  a  truly  religious  man.  They  also  found 
a  Bible  Society  established,  to  which  both  Mr.  Owen  and  his 
family  subscribed.  Before  they  left,  the  people  were  called 
together;  an  admirable  address,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
and  freely  circulated  among  them,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Alien^ 
and  a  deputation  from  the  people  expressed  their  gratitude. 

In  1822,  fresh  difficulties  arose.  Owen  came  to  London 
with  new  schemes,  and  unabated,  if  not  increased,  hostility  to 
revelation.  Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  himself  as  being  'rendered 
miserable,' — makes  up  his  mind  '  to  have  no  more  discussions 
with  Robert  Owen,  that  being  clearly  a  waste  of  time,'  and 
again  meditates  withdrawing  from  the  concern.  Another  visit 
of  inspection  now  took  place,  followed  by  a  kind  and  earnest 
letter  to  Owen,  praying /or  him,  but  determining  to  mrt  from 
him ;  an  event,  which,  deferred  from  time  to  time  by  aifficnltiea 
incident  to  the  disposal  of  so  large  a  concern,  was  at  length,  in 
1828,  happily  accomplished. 

Freed  from  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  Lanark,  Mr.  Allen's 
mind,  never  at  rest,  turned  with  new  interest  to  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  population.  As  early  as  1823,  he  is  record- 
ing thoughts,  as  to  the  best  method  of  '  making  an  inroad  npon 
the  present  demoralizing  system  of  paying  agricultural  labourers 
out  of  the  poor's-rate,  by  building  cottages  for  them,  and  giving 
them  some  land/  and,  in  1824,  we  find  him,  while  lodging  at 
Brighton,  going  over  to  Lindfield  to  procure  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  industry.  In  1825,  he  erected 
.commodious   school-rooms    for   boys,  girls,  and  inftntSi  with 
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workshops  adjoiniiig.  To  these  schools,  ia  which  three  teachera 
were  employed,  lendiog  libraries  were  attached.  Some  of  the 
elder  boys  were  engaged,  duriog  a  portion  of  the  day,  on  the 
achool-farm,  under  a  skilful  husbandman ;  some  in  a  printing- 
office,  and  others  in  different  works  of  manual  labour.  The 
girls  were  taught  needle-work  and  knitting,  and  the  infants 
learnt  to  make  patch-work,  and  to  plait  straw. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Allen's,  the  late  John  Smitli,  M.P.,  of  Dale  Park,  visited 
the  place,  and,  approving  the  object,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Graveley,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  in.  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Lindfield,  and  subsequently  built  upon 
it  eighteen  cottages  for  labourers,  witli  an  acre-and-a- quarter  of 
land  to  each.  Seven  other  cottages,  with  from  five  to  sis  acres 
each,  were  also  erected,  and  a  small  house  as  an  occasional 
residence  for  Mr.  Allen.  Here  he  spent  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  later  years.  It  was  his  favourite  retreat,  the 
chosen  spot  to  which  he  always  retired  when  fatigued  with  tbo 
bustle  and  business  of  London.  Here,  too,  he  enjoyed  a  longer 
period  of  domestic  felicity  than  had  been  his  lot  during  any 
portion  of  hia  previous  history.  After  the  decease  of  his 
daughter,  in  1827,  he  became,  for  the  third  time,  a  married 
man,  uniting  himself  with  Kirs.  Birkbeek,  a  widow  lady,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  whom  he  bad  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.  This  union,  which  proved  a  very  hnppy 
one,  lasted  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  terminated  by  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  1835. 

A  pamphlet  'on  the  manner  of  cultivating  different  articles, 
with  direetions  for  the  rotation  of  crops,'  which  he  published 
here,  under  the  title  of '  Coloniea  at  Home,'  has  passed  through 
several  editions ;  and  another,  '  On  the  Means  of  Diminishing 
the  Poor's  Rate,'  was  favourably  received  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  A  '  cottage  society,'  which  he  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing, and  which  was  afterwards  entitled  '  The  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes/  also  effected 
much  good.  After  long- continued  effort,  and  many  a  struggle 
with  prejudice  and  supiueness,  his  persevering  exertions  at 
length  produced  an  obvious  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  became  more  orderly  and 
respectable ;  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers  presented  comforts 
to  which  the  poor  man  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger;  and  many 
were  withdrawn  from  dependence  on  the  parish,  in  consequence 
of  the  allotment  of  land  enabling  thera  to  provide  for  their 
families  by  their  own  industry.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Earl 
of  Chichester,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  visited  him  at  the  cottage,  and 
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expressed  their  interest  in  his  plans.  Mr.  Allen  himself  alvan 
regarded  the  experiment  at  Lindfield  as  being,  in  an  eooDO- 
mical  yiew,  a  successfal  one.  Many  of  his  most  judicious 
friends  considered  it  to  be,  in  that  aspect,  a  failure.  The  true 
state  of  things  may  probably  be  gathered  from  two  yery  signi- 
ficant lines  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  October  29,  1834.  'I 
leave  Lindfield,'  he  says,  '  this  time  with  a  pleasing  conviction 
that  all  the  tenants  are  in  a  way  to  pay  their  rents.'  Whetbcr 
they  did  actually  pay  them,  is  not  recorded.  We  doubt  not 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  their  slumbers  were  undisturbed 
by  dread  of  ejection  or  distress  warrant.  When  told  that  be 
was  too  sanguine  and  too  enthusiastic,  his  reply  was,  '  It  is  very 
possible  that  I  am  too  sanguine.  I  remember  what  Charles 
James  Fox  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  friends  of 
the  slave-merchants  within  those  walls  charged  the  abolitionists 
with  enthusiasm — turning  to  the  Speaker  he  exclaimed,  *  Enthu- 
siasm, sir !  why,  there  never  was  any  good  done  in  the  world 
without  enthusiasm/  We  must  feel  warm  upon  our  projects, 
otherwise,  from  the  discouragements  we  are  sure  to  meet  with 
here,  they  will  drop  through.' 

In  the  difi^erent  visits  Mr.  Allen  paid  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
during  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Professors  Playfkir 
and  Jardine,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Leonard  Horner,  Dr.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Bruuton,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  and  other  eminent  persons ;  he  zealously  sought  to 
promote  his  favourite  plans,  sometimes  overlooking  their  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  people.  The  following  amusing,  yet  melan> 
choly  description  of  Irish  impracticability,  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 
is  too  good  to  be  omitted  : — 

'  Your  plans  of  improved  agriculture  and  economy  appear  most  feasible 
and  most  promising  on  paper ;  hut  I  fear  that,  in  attempting  to  csrrr 
them  into  execution  in  this  countrv,  there  would  be  found  obstacles  oif 
which  you  can  form  no  estimate,  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  or 
the  habits  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  than  a  Jirst  visit  to  this  coantrr 
could  afford,  or,  in  short,  anything  but  long  residence  could  give.  Their 
want  of  habits  of  punctuality  and  order,  would  cmbarass  you  at  everr 
step,  and  prevent  your  carrying  into  effect  those  regular  plans  in  which 
it  is  essential  that  they  must  join,  for  their  own  advantage.  Your  rfiiry 
plans,  for  instance,  which  have  succeeded  so  well  in  Switzerland,  woold 
not  do  in  this  country,  at  least,  not  without  a  century's  experimentt. 
Paddy  would /a// to  disputing  with  the  dairymnn,  would  go  to  law  with 
him  for  his  share  of  the  common  cow's  milk,  or  for  her  trespassing,  or  be 
would  pledge  his  eighth  or  sixteenth  part  of  her  for  ,his  rent,  or  • 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  the  cow  would  be  pounded  and  re-pUdged,  lOd 
re-pounded,  and  bailed,  and  canted ;  and  things  impossible  for  you  to 
foresee, — perhaps  impossible  for  your  English  imagination   to  conceive. 
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woDid  happen  to  the  cow  and  the  dairyman.  In  all  your  atterapts  lo 
eeire  my  poor  dear  conntrymen,  you  would  find,  that  whilst  you  were 
demoiulraling  to  them  what  would  be  their  grealesl  advantage,  they 
would  be  always  maJciog  out  a  short  euC.  not  a  royal  road,  but  a  bog- 
road  to  their  own  ijf. object ?.  Paddy  would  be  most  grateful,  roost 
■incerely  grateful  to  yon,  and  would  bless  your  honour,  and  your  honour's 
honour,  with  all  his  heart;  but  he  would,  nevertheless,  not  scruple  on 
every  practicable  occasion,  to — to—  to  cheat,  I  will  not  say, — that  is  s 
coarse  word, — but  to  drcumvent  you ;  at  every  turn  you  would  find 
Paddy  trying  to  wnlk  round  you,  begging  your  honour's  pardon — hat 
off,  bowing  10  the  gromid  to  you — nil  the  while  laughing  in  your  face  if 
you  found  him  out,  and,  if  he  outwitted  you,  loving  you  all  the  better 
for  being  such  an  innocent. 

'  Serioueiy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  people  would,  like  all 
other  people,  learn  honesty,  punciuulity,  order,  oud  economy,  wiih  proper 
motives  and  proper  training,  and  in  due  time ;  but  do  not  leave  time  out 
of  your  account.  Very  sorry  nhouId  I  be,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to 
discourage  any  of  that  enthusiasm  of  benevolence  which  animates  you  in 
their  favour.  But,  as  Paddy  himself  would  say,  '  Sure,  it  is  better  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  begioning  than  the  end.'  Each  failure  in  attempts 
to  do  good  in  this  country  discourages  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  cq- 
coarages  the  roilov,  scoffers,  and  croakers,  and  puts  us  back  in  hope, 
perhaps  half  a  century ;  therefore,  think  before  you  begin,  and  begin 
upon  a  small  scale,  which  you  may  extend  as  you  please  afterwards.' — 
Tol.  ii.,  pp.  432,  433. 


But  we  muat  hasten  towards  the  closing  scenes  of  ^Iv,  Allen'i 
life  and  labours.  The  j-ear  1842  saw  him  fast  breaking  up. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1839,  he  began  to  complain  of 
'  a  feeling  of  sinkiug  and  great  weakness.'  He  notes,  about  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  been  overdone.  '  My  memory,'  he  says, 
•  is  failing.  I  have  noticed  it  for  some  time  past.'  '  I  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age  coming  on.  Lord,  prepare  me  to  come  to 
thee.'  Twenty  years  before  this  (in  1819),  meditating,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  upon  the  vanity  of  the  world,  his  thoughts 
found  utterance  in  these  words :  '  0,  how  little  are  all  the  plea- 
sures and  honours  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  presence  of 
the  Redeemer  and  Comforter,  when  the  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God  !'  Now, 
the  world  itself  was  receding,  and  the  teachings  of  truth  were 
about  to  be  tested  by  the  realities  of  eternity.  Then,  he  bad  to 
complain  of  numberless  occupations,  of  'strong,  inward  trials,* 
of 'imperfections  staring'  him  '  in  the  face  every  day.'  Now, 
be  is  privileged  to  speak  of  '  retirement  and  sweet  calm,'  with 
'  praise  and  thanksgiving.'  ITien,  he  had  to  pray,  '  Oh  to  be 
delivered  from  pride  and  self-seeking  I'  '  Oh  for  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  I  should  not  feel  hurt  if  all  the  world  slighted 
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me  P  Stilly — ^for  grace  seeketh  more  grace^ — ^he  is  constrained 
to  supplicate  for  ^  more  humility/  and  to  *  wonder'  that  he,  so 
unworthy^  ^  should  feel  peace  in  attempting  publicly  to  advocate 
the  Bedeemer's  blessed  cause.' 

William  Allen  had  now  passed  his  seventieth  year^  and  his 
declining  strength  compelled  him  to  resign  many  of  the  public 
engagements  in  which  he  had  so  long  delighted.  But  he 
could  not  be  idle;  and  he  wished  to  avoid  the  peevishness 
and  querulousness  too  often  incident  to  the  latter  years  even 
of  Christian  people.  He  bethought  himself,  therefore,  of 
the  very  best  method  for  making  old  age  lovely.  He  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  the  acquaiutance  of  all  the  young  persons 
within  his  reach^  aud  had  fixed  evenings  for  their  amusement 
and  instruction.  He  notices,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
success  of  this  pleasant  device  for  securing  sunshine  in  all 
weathers. 

A  year  more  rolls  on,  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  niece, 
Eliza  Bradshaw,  who  resided  with  him,  again  brings  eternity 
very  near.  '  I  am  now/  he  says,  '  much  oftener  than  the  re- 
turning day,  looking  towards  the  end  of  all  things  here,  and 
fervent  prayers  arise  for  an  increase  of  faith  and  love.  O  Lord, 
make  me  and  keep  me  thine,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Strong 
cries  ascend  by  night  and  day  to  our  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
through  whose  atoning  sacrifice  alone,  pardon  and  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  experienced/  His  beloved  friend,  Joseph  John 
Gumey,  hearing  of  his  increasing  weakness,  writes  to  him  in 
these  terms :  '  Thou  hast  been  a  kind  and  faithful  father  in  the 
truth  to  me ;  and  heartily  do  I  love  thee.  So  long  as  memory 
lasts,  I  shall  never  forget  thy  kindness ;  and  sweet  is  the  hope, 
that,  deeply  unworthy  as  1  am  of  the  least  of  the  Lord's 
mercies,  we  shall  spend  an  eternity  together,  in  peace  and  joy 
unutterable.  It  is  unspeakably  precious  to  have  this  hope,  and 
to  know  it  to  be  as  an  anchor  of  our  souls,  sure  and  steadfast/ 
How  speedily  were  these  blessed  hopes  realized  I 

Though  not  now  often  heard  in  public  ministry,  there  were 
still  times  when  he  was  thus  engaged  ;  and  ^  more  than  a  few/ 
say  his  biographers,  '  who  were  present  at  his  last  vocal  prayer, 
at  Stoke  Ncwington  Meeting,  will  long  remember  the  solemnity 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Amongst  the  fervent  petitions 
which  he  ofiered  in  great  brokcnness  of  spirit  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  following : — 

'  Permit  U8,  O  heavenly  Father !  we  beseech  Thee,  to  plead  for  the 
children  of  this  people ;  that  Thou  wouldest  be  pleased  afresh  to  extend 
to  them  the  visitations  of  Thy  love.     Draw  them,  and  attract  them  to 
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Tbytelf,  DMke  tbem  Thy  children  :  Btain,  we  beieech  Thee,  in  their  view, 
nU  the  attractions  of  tbia  world.  Preserve  those  that  love  Thee,  through 
■11,  and  grant,  that  by  Thy  power,  they  may  be  kept  from  falling,  and 
finally  be  presented  faultless,  before  the  thrcme  of  Thy  glory,  with  exceed- 
ing joy." 

The  I5th  of  October,  1843,  was  the  last  time  he  attended 
meetiDg.  In  retaming  home  he  visited  an  invalid,  with  whom 
he  converaed  cheerfully  j  and  the  day  being  very  fine,  he  walked 
into  hia  garden  and  field.  He  observed  to  his  niece,  Lucy  Brad- 
shaw,  how  particularly  comfortable  he  felt, adding,  'lam  afraid, 
my  dear,  we  are  almost  too  happy.'  He  spent  much  of  the  evening 
in  reading,  but  the  next  day  becRme  very  seriously  indisposed, 
and,  from  his  sudden  prostration  of  strength,  little  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  Duriug  hia  illness,  affectionate  cou- 
■ideration  for  those  around  him  strikingly  marked  liis  chiiracter, 
and  though  extreme  weakness,  nt  times,  clouded  his  mentid  per- 
ceptions, humility  and  lovewere  uniformly  the  clothing  of  his  spirit. 
He  enjoyed  having  the  Scriptures  read  to  him,  and  also  the  ac- 
counts of  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight;  and  in  speaking 
of  early  Friends,  he  said,  that  he  felt  comforted  in  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  united  to  all  those  vrorthies  for  ever.  He  afterwards 
added,  with  tears,  '  Oh  I  how  ofti;n  I  think  of  those  gracious 
words  of  the  Saviour,  'That  thcv  may  bewithme,  where  I  am  1" 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1813,  he  fell  asleep.  As  the  mo- 
ment of  dissolution  approached,  a  heavenly  serenity  settled  on 
his  countenance;  and  his  hands,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  gradually  sank  upon  his  bosom,  as  the  re- 
deemed spirit  gently  passed  away. 

In  a  former  article,*  incidentally  alluding  to  Mr.  Allen,  we 
observed,  that  should  his  life  ever  be  written,  the  great  lesson 
to  be  gathered  from  it  would  be,  the  practicability  of  combining, 
through  a  long  life,  the  obligations  of  trade,  the  pursuits  of 
science,  the  enjoyments  of  philanthropy,  and  the  duties  of  a 
gospel  minister.  And  we  remarked,  that  we  could  conceive  of 
nothing  better  calculated  to  correct  early  and  ill-directed  ambi- 
tion, to  check  youthful  pride,  or  to  cure  unreasonable  disgusts, 
than  the  observation  of  so  healthful  an  example,  as  that  of  a 
man,  whose  varied  honours  were  but  successive  developments  of 
growing  character,  each  appearing  in  its  appropriate  season,  and 
each  bringing  with  it  its  suitable  reward.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  volumes  before  us  has  but  confirmed  the  opinion  we  then 

•  Vol.  svii.  No.  3.  New  Series,  March,  1845. 
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ventured  to  express.  But  the  task  has  not  been  undertakea 
While,  therefore,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  our  obligations  to  tbe 
fair  editors,  for  the  care  and  labour  they  have  bestowed  on  the 
work;  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  our  judgment^  the  Memoir 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  in  value,  had  the  extrscti 
from  the  journal  been  largely  curtailed,  and  an  attempt  been 
made,  by  grouping  the  material,  to  give  a  more  condensed  and 
complete  view  of  Mr.  Allen's  life  and  character.  As  it  is,  tbe 
reader  is  left  to  gather,  as  he  best  may,  the  leading  featnm  of 
the  man,  from  voluminous  and  minute  details  of  his  eveirda; 
life ;  a  work,  which  we  fear  very  few  will  take  the  trouble  to 
accomplish.  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured— 
how  imperfectly  we  are  well  aware-*to  meet  in  some  degree 
this  want ;  and  we  shall  now  close  the  review,  by  briefly  ad- 
verting to  two  or  three  of  William  AUen*a  lesuding  churK**^ 
istics. 

And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  his  sysiemaiie  md  m- 
wearied  industry.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  auccesa  in  life.  It 
was  not  brilliant  talent;  it  was  not  early  advantages;  it  wii 
not  good  fortune,  that  made  him  so  useful  and  happy  a  muu 
It  was  work ;  patient  and  persevering  toil,  nndertmken  in  tk 
fear  of  Gt>d,  and  pursued  steadily,  under  an  abiding  sense  of 
duty.  Mr.  Allen  wasted  no  time.  He  was  moderate  in  diet 
and  in  sleep.  He  carefully  gathered  up,  and  apprc^nriated,  the 
crumbs  of  life  which  others  fling  under  their  tables.  He  alvap 
had  work  at  hand;  so  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  loitering  or  linpr 
ing,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do  next.  He  muat  have  had 
naturally  a  quick  apprehension ;  and  he  early  acquired  the 
power  of  steadily  fixing  his  attention  on  any  given  aubject.  All 
his  habits,  both  personal  and  mental,  were  good.  His  knov* 
ledge  was  accurate  and  well  arranged.  In  later  life — the  habit 
of  constant  occupation  surviving  the  power  of  attention— he 
attempted  much,  and  accomplished  little  But  this  was  hb 
infirmity. 

A  second,  and  scarcely  less  prominent  feature  in  his  chandcr, 
was  extreme  simplicity.  The  child's  heart  clung  to  him  through 
life.  At  fifty-six  he  mourns  the  loss  of  a  little  Norwegian  hone^ 
with  the  unsophisticated  sorrow  of  boyhood.  '  Poor  Pony/  he 
says, '  came  up  to  me  to-day  to  be  caressed.  I  had  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  but  in  the  evening  my  dear  little  grandson  biuughl 
me  word  that  he  was  dead.  I  felt  low  at  the  loss  of  this  poor 
animal ;  it  was  a  beautiful,  afiectionate,  and  useful  creature;  I 
never  had  occasion  to  strike  it  with  a  whip  in  my  life.  I  hops 
not  to  repine,  but  really  the  things  which  I  set  my  aflTectaoai 
upon,  are  taken  from  me  in  a  remarkable  way.'  Sterne  mi|^ 
have  envied  a  sensibility  so  unafiected  and  sincere. 
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The  thirds  and  crowning  distinction  in  his  character,  was 
thorough  disinterestedness.  The  general  unselfishness  of  his 
laborious  life  will  not  be  disputed  by  anj  person  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  Christian  goodness.  But  one 
remarkable  instance  of  his  inflexibility  in  what  he  deemed  to  be 
right,  and  his  disregard  of  pecuniary  interests  when  their  pro- 
motion involved  a  questionable  coarse,  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed. 
We  refer  to  his  grateful  but  firm  refusal  to  accede  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  he  would  undertake  the 
supply  of  drugs  for  the  Russian  army.  The  Royal,, Society,  in 
recording  Mr.  Allen's  decease,  felt  it  right  to  state  tliis  circum- 
stance in  their  obituary,  and  to  add,  '  To  his  honour  be  it 
spoken,  he  resisted  a  temptation  the  value  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate/ 

His  piety  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  Memoirs.  Tholnck, 
who  spent  some  time  with  him  in  1835,  refers  with  beautiful 
humility  to  a  little  incident  which  occurred  just  before  he  left 
Mr.  Allen's  house,  and  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
There  was  a  large  company  present  when  Tholuck  took  leave. 
Instead  of  accompanying  him  to  the  door,  Mr.  Alien  withdrew 
with  him  and  Thomas  Shillitoe  into  another  room.  Here  they 
sat  down  together  in  silence  and  had  'a  sweet  religious  oppor- 
tunity.' The  two  Friends  addressed  Tholuck  in  ministry,  and 
they  all  felt  it  was  a  season  ever  to  be  |  remembered.  Tholuck, 
referring  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  written  after  his  arrival 
at  home,  says, '  My  dearest  fatherly  frietid,  I  thank  you  once 
more  for  all;  I  thank  you  more  especially  for  the  last  holy 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  we  shall  find  it  again  with  its  fruits  in 
eternity.  Oh  I  my  heart  pants  for  more  communion  with  aged 
brethren  from  whom  I  can  learn,  by  whom  I  can  be  edified. 
Here  I  am  surrounded  by  hundreds,  who  want  continually  to 
receive  from  me/  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  accomplished 
theologian  thus  sitting  at  the  feet  of  an  aged  disciple  of  another 
communion,  and  what  a  testimony  it  bears  to  the  piety  of  the 
man  in  whose  house  he  had  sojourned ! 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Allen  was  himself  much 
influenced  by  this  kind  of  private  and  personal  ministry,  pecu- 
liar, we  believe,  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Such  communications 
were  evidently  regarded  by  him  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  authori- 
tative. He  speaks  in  one  place,  of  Samuel  Emlen  being  '  com^ 
missioned  by  the  Great  Master'  to  say  a  word  to  him.  In 
another,  of  Mary  Stacey,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  silence, 
'  ministering'  to  him  'as  if  she  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
workings 'of  his  *raind:'  and  he  evidently  receives  her  ^  assu^ 
ranee'  that  God  was  dealing  with  him  in  love,  as  a  message 
from  heaven.     On  another  of  these  occasions  the  ministering 
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friend  predicts  his  designation  for  seryice  in  the  church;  and 
again  and  again^  are  silent  worshippers  spoken  of  as  receinD; 
sensible  manifestations  of  Divine  favour^  being  '  baptized  toge- 
ther/ *  overshadowed  with  a  precious  covering/  'encircled  in 
the  arms  of  Divine  love/ 

Yet  Mr.  Allen  was  no  visionary? ;  nor  was  he  in  the  slightest 
degree  tinged  with  fanaticism.  Speaking  of  a  fire  which  took 
place  at  Plough  Court,  and  in  which  the  escape  of  the  familj. 
and  the  preservation  of  the  premises  was,  considering  the  nataiv 
of  the  accident,  little  short  of  a  miracle ;  he  only  ventures  to^^ 
mark,  Mt  was  got  under,  I  trust  I  may  say  providentialljt 
though  I  felt  myself  unworthy  of  such  a  favour.' 

His  views  of  Divine  truth  (we  pass  no  judgment  on  his  peni- 
liarities  as  a  Friend)  were  sober  and  scriptural.  That  they  were 
evangelical  is  evident  from  the  terms  be  uses  in  his  Diaij,  in 
relation  to  the  merits,  atonement,  and  justifying  rightcousneu 
of  Christ.  Hence  he  rejoices  in  the  declaratory  minute  made 
by  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  iu  18:29,  stating 
that  they  can  have  no  fellowship  with  any  persons  or  bodies  cif 
persons,  who  deny  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Clirtstian 
religion,  and  mentioning  what  those  points  are,  '  in  some  of  the 
strongest  passages  of  Scripture  relative  to  the  divinity  and 
offices  of  the  Redeemer/ 

His  habitual  spirit  and  temper,  allowing  of  course  for  human 
infirmity,  was  humble  and  devout.  He  shrank  from  strife,  u 
an  uncongenial  element,  and  considered  that  he  had  no  call  to 
mingle  in  the  struggles  of  party.  When  attacked  by  the  pre«i 
as  he  frequently  was,  he  could  defend  himself  with  point  sod 
vigour;  but  he  considered,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  bert 
way  to  overcome  a  bad  spirit  in  an  opponent  was  to  '  starve  it 
out.'  Although  much  interested  in  public  affairs,  he  was  soon 
'oppressed  by  politics/  and  became  'increasingly  convinced' 
that  '  the  less  Friends  mingle  in  the  politics  of  the  world  the 
better.' 

In  attention  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  household,  Mr. 
Allen,  even  in  his  busiest  seusoiis,  was  most  exemplary.  He  fre- 
quently speaks  of  the  contrition,  peace,  or  joy  exjienenced  by 
himself,  or  manifested  by  others,  at  these  seasons.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  this  blessedness.  AVe  greatly 
prefer  vocal  prayer,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  tlie*e 
silent  meetings  of  the  family,  broken  only  by  the  reverential 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
*  times  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord.'  To  all  his  dependents 
Mr.  Allen  was  kind  and  attentive.  Those  who  served  him 
faithfully  he  loved  with  paternal  tenderncj^s,  nnd  watched  with 
parental  care.     Nor  did  his  interest  in  them  cease  when  they 
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lis  house.  He  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  an  old  servant  of 
lother's,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  miscon- 

of  a  brother,  as  almost  providential.  '  I  was  quite 
:ed,'  he  says,  '  and  blamed  her  for  not  letting  me  know ; 

was  not  aware  that  she  was  living.' 

it  we  must  conclude.  Tliere  ia  one  other  point  on  which 
lould  have  liked  to  have  said  n  few  words,  had  not  this  article 
dy  extended  to  such  aa  unreasonable  length.  We  refer 
e  fact  that  Mr.  Allen,  actiug  on  his  principles  as  a  Friend, 
rtook  his  journeys  and  other  labours  uuder  the  distinct  ira- 
ion  of  a  Divine  call.  "Whether  he  was  always  right,  as  to  the 
icter  of  these  secret  suggestions,  may  with  some  be  matter 
tabt  We  are  satisfied  that  he  believed  them  to  be  from 
e;  and  we  are  sure  that,  whether  agreeable  to  his  inclina- 
,  or  involving  painful  siicrifice,  they  would  have  been 
ily  regarded.  At  what  point  the  strong  conviction  that 
th  or  a  duty  is  given  us  from  above,  ia  most  likely  to  mingle 
the  whisperings  of  self-will  or  the  desire  of  self- pleasing,  it 
vays  hard  to  determine.  'When  the  conscience  ia  clear, 
I  the  man  is  lowly,  when  he  has  been  subdued  by  disci- 
I,  the  opposition  (between  the  teachings  of  heaven  and  self- 
atJon)  seems  clear  to  him  aa  between  day  and  night;  the 
lion  of  his  own  heart  is  manifested  to  him,  by  the  light 
h  God  has  kindled  there.  But  amidst  the  noise  of  human 
luse,  the  distinction,  once  so  definite,  vanishes;  the  pre- 
1  and  the  vile  become  hopelessly  mingled.'  *  This,  however, 
ill  say:  Woe  to  the  man  who  imagines  he  has  no  call — no 
tion  given  him  of  God  !  Woe  to  the  mau — a  still  deeper 
-who,  having  a  call,  thiuks  himself  at  hberty  to  deny  or 
e  its  claims,  to  falsify  it,  or  to  fritter  it  away  !  Let  earnest 
thoughtful  young  men  think  of  these  things,  and  pouder 

their  goings.  If  they  doubt  as  to  the  promptings  of 
,  let  them  remember,  in  this,  as  in|  every  other  perplexity, 
'light  is  sown  for  the  upright' — ^that  'before  honour  ia 
ility' — that  the  path  of  lowliness  is  the  path  of  safety,  and 
highway  of  wisdom,  that  which  was  trodden  by  Him  of 
n  it  is  written, — He  pleated  not  himteff. 

•  Maurice,  on  the  ReligioDs  of  the  World. 
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Art.  VI. — Histoire  des  Girondins  (History  of  the  Girondists).     By 
A.  de  Lamartioe.     8  vols.    Paris.    1847.     Farae  and  Co. 

The  National  Convention,  like  its  predecessors — the  Constituent 
and  the  Legislative  Assemblies — had  its  especial  mission  to  fiiln> ; 
aiidy  like  its  predecessors,  in  the  performance  of  its  task,  vas 
compelled  to  yield  to  popular  impijQse,  and  constantly  did  more 
than  it,  at  first,  intended  to  do;  though  hardly  ever  so  much  as  the 
people  required.  The  task  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  ts 
save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy,  and  a  tottering  throne  fromtLe 
abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  the  nobiHty,the  clergy,  and  a  profligite 
court  insisted  on  keeping  it  This  task  had  been  imposed  upc^ 
it,  both  by  the  king  s  summons,  and  by  the  mandates  of  t'r.f 
electors.  In  the  accomplishment  of  it,  the  Assembly  not  onlj 
experienced  a  most  unjustifiable  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  privileged  orders,  of  the  court  and  of  the  king  himself;  ba: 
also  was  threatened  bv  them  with  violent  dissolution,  and  even 
with  subsequent  penalties,  for  its  strict  adherence  to  the  object 
of  its  convocation.  The  people  rose  in  support  of  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  all  the  privilesfi 
of  the  two  orders,  and  the  restriction  of  the  kingly  authoritj 
within  constitutional  limits,  and  under  national  control,  couii 
satisfy  them.  The  Constituent  Assembly  complied  with  tk 
popular  will;  but  within  the  limits  of  reason,  of  justice,  aud  cf 
the  true  interests  of  the  .country.  The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
the  court  were  deprived  of  their  haughty,  sordid,  and  injurious 
pre-eminence,  and  subjected,  like  all  other  Frenchmen,  to  the 
fiscal  and  civil  laws,  the  whole  weight  of  which  they  had  hitherto' 
thrown  on  the  Tiers  Etat — on  the  agricultural,'commercial,  tni 
working  classes.  As  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  avenrc 
duplicity,  and  his  blind  subjection  to  the  hostile  views  and  p>»- 
sions  of  his  queen,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  a  forbinr- 
ance — an  indulgence  which  M.  de  Lrunartinc  himself  blamei 
left  him  on  his  throne,  with  prerogatives  more  extensive  thtf 
those  of  the  kings  of  England. 

The  mission  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  watch  over  th« 
due  observance  of  the  newlv  established  constitution,  both  bv  tLe 
executive  and  by  all  the  citizens:  the  .idoption  in  concert  with  th* 
king,  of  the  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  a  regular  and 
peaceful  management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country — the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  were  necessary  agaiatt 
royalist  or  republican  transgressors — the  reconcilement  of  u 
old  dynasty  with  the  new  institutions,  and  the  consolidation  d 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.     The  legislators  faith- 
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itcharged  their  duties  ;<bnt  the  representative  of  the  old 
J  would  not  be  reconciled  with  the  new  institutions.  Far 
:;  he  openly  exen;ised  his  constitutional  prerogatives,  to 
and  paralyse  the  working  of  the  constitution,  by  vetoing 
;rees  of  the  Assembly,  by  dismissing  honest  and  liberal 
era,  and  by  selecti»i;  hia  advisers  from  among  the  enemies 
eonstitution ;  while,  at  the  s^me  time,  he  was  secretly  en- 
ing,  in  the  interior,  the  insurrectionary  attempts  of  the 
y  and  of  the  clergy,  and  urging,  too  successfully,  the  ab- 
monarcba  and  the  emigrauts  to  hasten  the  invasion  of 
>,  and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  to  its  former  state, 
iople  rose  again,  under  the  conviction  that  royalty  was,  like 
racics  aqd  state  churches,  irreconcilable  with  the  liberty 
fety  of  a  nation;  and  to  compel  the  Legislative  Assembly 
K»e  the  kiog,  as  they  had  compelled  the  Constituent 
bly  to  annihilate  the  privileged  orders, 
tare  the  country,  to  subdue  the  domestic  and  foreign  foe, 
)  inflict  condign  punishment  on  all  who  had  promoted 
«r  and  foreign  invasion  ;  such  w.is  the  mission  of  the 
lal  Convention:  a  mission  given  by  an  indignant  popula- 
a  the  deputies,  in  every  department  of  France,  after  sanc- 
;the  Revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  and  all  its  conse- 
ia.  The  importance  of  the  task  cannot  be  conceived, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ins  took  place,  thirty-six  thousand  Austriana  were  thrrat- 
the  Belgian  fronticrof  France;  eighty  thousand  Prussians 
:weiity  thousand  emigrants  had  invaded  Champain,  had 
Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  were  marching  on  Paris;  the 
»nic  empire  was  throwing  on  the  bajks  of  the  Rhine  one 
ed  and  thirty  thousand  combatants ;  thirty-eight  thousand 
ontese  and  sixty  thousand  Spaniards  were  ready  for  tbe 
,  on  the  south-western  and  the  southern  frontiers;  England 
4tening  her  warlike  preparations,  to  join  the  coalition ;  and, 
meanwhile,  royalist  insurrections  were  raging  in  the  south 
Mtof  France.  Thewholeof  the  French  army  hardly  amounted 
^third  of  the  forces  they  were  to  encounter.  To  the  most 
lable  attack,  that  of  the  Prussians  who,  with  the  emigrants, 
ited  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  Dumouriez  could  only 
!  seventeen  thousand  soldiers.  A  frantic  despair  animated 
i  citizens.  The  electors  were  tendering  their  votes,  as  the 
ill  of  men  going  to  die,  and  were  leaving  the  polling  offices 
h  on  the  frontiers ;  and  most  of  them,  when  quilting  their 
,  thus  addressed  the  civic  authorities  :  '  We  ore  going  to 
ind  die  in  defence  of  our  couDtir;  but  when  marching 
it  the  foreign  invaders,  shall  we  abandon  our  mothers,  our 
our  sisters,  onr  children  to  the  mercy  of  oar  domestic 
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enemies  ?  Let  the  accomplices  of  the  tyrant  be  exterminated. 
Their  death  alone  can  secure  the  safety  of  our  unprotected 
families/ 

Before  the  Assembly,  elected  under  such  circumstances,  had 
entered  their  hall,  the  work  of  extermination  had  already  begua. 
Here,  again,  we  must  briefly  relate,  in  their  proper  order,  tin* 
events  which  took  place  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  21st  o: 
September,  when  the  National  Convention  met  for  the  first  time. 
Without  this  preliminary  resume,  the  whole  of  the  discords  aad 
measures  of  the  Conventiouels  are  incomprehensible. 

We  have  shown,  in  our  preceding  article,  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  had  constantly  resisted  the  general  irritation,  andtha: 
even  the  triumph  of  the  insurrection  could  not  wrest  from  then 
a  single  measure  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which  thej 
had  sworn  to  uphold.  Nothing  could  equal  in  irreflection  aui 
injustice  the  judgment  pronounced  by  M.  Lamartine,*  on  the 
character  of  this  Assembly  : — '  Le  peuple,'  says  he, '  au  10  Aout, 
fut  plus  horn  me  d^ctat  que  ses  legislateurs  Tassembleene  prenait 
par  le  gouvernail.  Le  peuple  s'y  precipita  avec  ce  g^uie  de  l» 
circonstance  et  cettc  temcrite,  de  resolution  qui  risque  tout,  poor 
tout  sauvcr  quand  tout  est  inevitablement  perdu.  Le  mccauisu: 
de  la  constitution  ne  fonctionnait  plus.  Un  eclair  de  connction 
il  le  demontra  qu'on  ne  pouvait  plus  le  reparer.  II  lui  le  brisa ;  « 
fut  le  10  Aout.'  The  people,  the  better  statesmen  (according  x^ 
M.  de  Lamartiue)  set  to  work.  They  dissolved  the  municipal 
council,  and  appointed  a  new  one.  They  re-organised  in  the 
same  manner  the  committees  of  the  sections  of  Paris.  The 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  proclaiming  that  all  the 
honest  men  of  the  capital  were  ready  to  welcome  his  arrival,  lei 
them  to  establish  a  committee  of  surveillance  generalty  to  watch 
over  the  i)lots  of  those  honest  men.  The  protest  of  Lafavetle 
and  some  of  his  generals  against  the  suspension  of  the  king,' and. 
subsequently,  the  news  of  his  flight,  and  of  the  bombardmeD: 
and  the  surrender  of  Longwy,  arriving  at  the  same  time  in  Paris: 
caused  the  Municipal  Council  to  demand  from  the  LegisUtire 
Assembly  the  organization  of  a  court  martial  to  try  the  aocom* 
plices  of  the  court,  of  Lafayette,  of  tlie  emigrants  and  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  demand  being  rejected,  a  deputation  of  the  Council 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  ou  the  following  day,  to  insist  on  the 
organization  of  the  tribunal ;  and  the  legislature  yielded,  but  not 
without  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the  crimes  of 
the  10th  of  August. 

The  committee  of  surveillance  gvnvrale  had  no  sooner  been 
established^  than  it  assumed  the  right  of  arresting  all  persons 

•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  269—274. 
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suspected  of  royalism.  The  ministry  appointed  Sy  the  Legisla" 
tive  Assembly,*  after  the  suspension  of  the  king,  could  not  see 
without  alarm  this  usurpation  of  powers,  whioh  placed  the 
liberty,  and,  probably,  the  life  of  all  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of 
an  irresponsible  committee  of  the  insurrectionary  Communal 
Council.  With  a  view  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  to  prevent  or  mitigate  excesses  which  it  was  easy  to 
anticipate,  the  ministers  resolved  to  propose  to  the  Assembly  a 
decree,  authorising  them  to  order  domiciliary  visits,  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  plots  of  the  court.  Danton,  supported  by  all 
his  colleagues,  was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  and  said  but 
a  few  words.  The  dangers  of  the  country  justified  his  applica- 
tion for  extraordinary  powers,  which  the  Assembly  granted, 
and  the  decree  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  following  day,  and  about  five  thousand  persons 
(says  M.  de  Lamartine)  were  arrested ;  more  than  the  half  of 
whom  were  almost  immediately  released.  The  others  were 
sent  to  the  several  prisons  of  Paris,  to  be  successively  tried. 

A  few  days  had  hardly  elapsed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  September,  the  news  reached  Paris  of  the  bombardment 
and  surrender  of  Verdun.  The  particulars  of  this  event  were 
made  public  on  the  following  day.  The  civil  authorities  and. 
the  inhabitants,  after  three  hours'  siege,  assembled,  and  insisted 
on  capitulating.  The  military  governor.  Colonel  Beaurepaire, 
Tainly  opposed  a  disgraceful  surrender.  He  was  outvoted ;  but 
when  the  pen  was  presented  to  him  to  sign  the  capitulation : 
'  No,'  said  he ;  ^  I  have  sworn  to  surrender  only  as  a  corpse  to 
the  enemies  of  my  country.  Survive  your  infamy,  if  you  can. 
As  to  me,  these  are  my  last  words  :  I  die  a  free  man.  I  bequeath 
my  blood  to  the  coward,  as  an  ignominy, — to  the  brave,  as  an 
example  ! '  and  placing  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  to  his  heart,  he 
fired,  and  fell  dead  in  the  council-room.  This  patriotic  suicide 
did  not  deter  the  others  from  their  purpose.  Not  only  did  they 
sign  the  capitulation,  but  they  also,  with  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  sent  their  daughters,  in  their  best  dresses,  to 
welcome  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  strew  flowers  on  his  path. 

The  rage  of  the  population  of  Paris,  on  reading  or  hearing 
these  particulars,  rose  to  its  pitch.  *  Death  to  the  nobles^ 
to  the  royalists,  to  the  priests,  to  all  the  accomplices  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  emigrants  who  are  preparing  to  do  here  what 

* 

•  Roland  (interior),  Servan  (war),  Clavifire  (finances),  Danton  (justice), 
Monge  (manne),  Lebnin  (foreign  affairs),  Grouvelle  (secretary  of  the 
coancil).  The  daaghter  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  has  been  kept  in 
prison,  by  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  last  eight  years,  as  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  him. 
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they  have  done  at  Verdun  !  In  six  days  the  king  of  Fmcria 
may  be  here :  let  him  meet^  instead  of  girls  and  flowers,  the 
corpses  of  the  traitors ! '  Such  were  the  exclamations  of  an 
infuriated  multitude^  filling  the  streets  and  all  the  public  places ; 
and^  that  very  evenings  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  began. 
Horror-struck  at  these  atrocious  executions,  the  Assembly,  the 
Ministry,  the  Commune,  and  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  their  continuance.  The  commissaries  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  the  Commune,  however,  found  their  en- 
treaties, and  those  of  Boland  and  Pethion,  rudely  unheeded. 
They  had  no  military  force  at  their  disposal,  to  disperse  or  to 
seize  the  assassins.  The  national  guard,  disorganized  after  the 
10th  of  August,  did  not  answer  to  the  call  of  the  authorities, 
who  vainly  bewailed  what  they  could  not  prevent.  In  many 
provincial  towns,  the  example  set  in  Paris  was  but  too  faithfully 
followed ;  and  the  continued  advance  of  the  Prussians  threat- 
ened to  extend  those  butcheries  to  ail  parts  of  France. 

M.  de  Lamartine,  when  relating  in  all  their  heart-rending 
details  these  lamentable  events,  says,  '  La  pensie  en  appartient  a 
Maraty  Vacceptation  et  la  responsibiliie  a  Danion,  Pexicution  an 
comiti  de  surveillance ^  la  complicite  a  plusieurs,  la  lache  toU* 
ranee  a  tousJ  By  representing  all  the  facts  in  their  proper 
order,  their  connexion  becomes  evident,  and  we  arrive  at  a 
contrary  conclusion.  The  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  of 
popular  revenge  was  the  sole  prompter  of  the  massacres.  Their 
very  beginning,  as  related  by  all  historians,  and  by  M.  de 
Lamartine  himself,  proves  that  they  were  not  the  result. of  a 
preconcerted  plot.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, five  coaches  containing  prisoners,  and  removing  them 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  prison  of  L'Abbaye,  passed  through 
the  Carrefour  Bussy,  followed  by  an  immense  mob  loading 
them  with  execrations.  At  that  place,  in  a  booth  erected  in 
the  open  air,  some  municipal  officers  were  receiving  the  enlist- 
ment of  numerous  volunteers.  At  the  sight  of  the  carriages, 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  space  re-echoed  the  imprecations. 
'  Here  are  the  accomplices  of  the  Prussians !  these  are  the  men 
to  murder  you  all,  if  you  let  them  live  !  ^  These  words,  uttered 
by  hundreds  of  voices,  soon  produced  their  effect.  The  prisoners 
were  attacked  in  the  carriages,  while  the  coachmen  hastened 
towards  their  destination,  distant  about  two  hundred  yards  firom 
the  Carrefour  Bussy.  The  crowd  followed,  and  arrived  at  the 
Abbayc,  where  the  massacre  immediately  began. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  by  his  perpetual  denunciations  and 
his  provocations  to  vengeance,  in  his  newspaper,  PAmi  db 
Peuple,  Marat  had  contributed  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  his 
readers  with  the  idea  of  such  summary  justice;  and,  so  fiw, 
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the  ihouffhi  of  it  may  be  said  to  belong  to  him.  We  are  inclined  • 
to  think^  though  we  do  not  know  it^  that,  when  apprised  of  the 
beginning  of  the  butcheries^  he  approved  of  them,  and  encou- 
raged their  continuance,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Surveillance 
OinSrale  acted  in  conformity  with  his  views ;  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  atrocities  cannot,  with  justice,  be  cast  on 
Danton.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  prisoners  who  perished 
had  been  arrested  in  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
enacted  on  the  proposal  of  Danton :  but  Danton  spoke  in  the 
name,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  assent,  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  assembly,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Commune  on  the  authority  of  the  legislators 
and  of  the  executive;  and  to  deprive  the  revolutionary  sections 
of  all  pretence  for  agitation  and  new  insurrections,  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  measures  which,  however  severe,  were  preferable 
to  the  justice  du  peuple,  with  which  all  suspected  persons,  the 
legislators  and  the  ministers  themselves,  were  threatened. 

^Danton,  during  the  massacres,  acted  in  concert  with  his  col- 
leagues to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood;  but,  when  the  horrid 
tragedy  ceased,  he  differed  from  them,  not  as  to  its  character^ 
bat  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  it. 
Boland,  Clavi^re,  Servan,  and  all  the  Girondists,  insisted  on  a 
prompt  and  strict  investigation  of  those  abominable  transac- 
tions, and  on  the  punishment  of  their  authors  and  their  accom- 
plices. Danton  told  them  that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to 
punish  crimes  which  they  had  been  unable  to  prevent  or  to 
restrain :  that,  without  any  armed  force  at  their  disposal,  it 
was  madness  to  attempt  the  thing,  when  eighty  thousand  armed 
inhabitants  of  Paris  had,  by  their  inaction,  and  notwithstanding 
the  urgent  appeal  of  the  legislative  and  municipal  authorities, 
if  not  sanctioned^  at  least  amnestied,  the  murders.  Seeing  that 
his  observations  could  not  shake  the  determination  of  his  col- 
leagues and  their  friends,  he  pronounced  those  prophetic  words, 
'  You  will  not  succeed :  you  will  only  prepare  your  own  ruin,  and 
perhaps  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Let  what  is  done  be  done, 
and  let  us  hasten  to  bury  the  rictims,  and  with  them,  if 
possible,  all  remembrance  of  their  death.^* 

Madame  Roland,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion,  concluded 
fVom  the  opposition  of  Danton  that  he  feared  an  investigation, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  must  have  been  in  the  horrid  plot.  She 
even  went  farther  in  her  inference.  A  man  like  Danton  could  no 
where  play  a  secondary  part ;  he  must  have  been — he  was — the 
originator,  the  occult  director  of  the  massacres.     She  unfortn- 

*  These  details  were  given  to  us,  in  1826,  by  Garat,  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  discussien,  and  supported  the  views  of  Danton. 
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natelv  prevailed  upon  her  husband^  upon  Guadet,  and  most  of 
the  Girondists^  to  adopt  her  conclusions  as  realities.  The  com- 
plicity of  Danton  became  the  creed  of  a  party,  whilst  the  per- 
petrators of  those  execrable  butcheries,  mistaking  his  forbear- 
ance for  approbation,  rallied  round  him,  and  affected  submission 
to  his  leadership. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  National  Con- 
vention met  for  the  first  time,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1792.* 
All  the  members  had  been  chosen  by  the  electors  among  the 
men  who,  since  the  opening  of  the  Etats  GinirauXy  in  1789, 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause,  in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  in  the 
municipal  and  judiciary  offices,  and  in  the  press.  All  the 
Girondists  had  been  returned,  and  their  ranks  were  re-inforced 
by  the  adjunction  of  most  of  the  late  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  among  whom  we  may  name  Lanjuinais,  Babaud,  St. 
Etienne,  and  Fauchet. 

The  other  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  sent  to  the 
Convention,  formed  a  sort  of  neutral  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Robespierre,  Barrere,  Herault  de  Sechelle,  Lepeltier  de  St. 
Fargeau,  and  some  few  men  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  representatives  of  Paris,  and  of  a  large  number  of  men 
who  were  elected  for  the  first  time ;  all  of  whom  had  been  chosen 
on  account  of  their  ultra-democratic  principles.  The  Gironde, 
the  Plaine,  the  Montaffne,  were  the  designations  generally  given 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  three  sections  of  the  Convention.  At 
the  top  of  the  Montague,  on  a  solitary  bench,  sat  a  man ;  his 
head  wrapped  in  a  dirty  handkerchief,  his  neck  and  hairy  chest 
uncovered,  his  dress  of  the  coarsest  stuff  and  in  the  filthiest 
condition ;  an  object  of  disgust  or  of  horror  to  all ;  and  yet 
calm,  impassible,  or,  sometimes,  opposing  a  contemptuous  smile 
to  the  marked  aversion  of  his  colleagues,  ns  if  conscious  of  his 
own  unfathomable  superiority. — It  was  Marat. 

On  the  very  day,  at  the  very  hour,  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly,  the  armies  under  Dumouricz  were  triumphing 
over  the  Prussians,  at  Valmy;  whilst  the  news  received  that 
morning  in  Paris,  representing  his  skilful  movements  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  disasters  and  a  retreat,  had  spread 
consternation  in  the  capital,  and  added  new  fuel  to  the  popular 
fury.  The  first  debates  in  the  convention  could  not  but  be 
influenced  by  these  adverse  circumstances,  and  exhibit  in  all 
their  animosity  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  two  extremes  of 
the  Assembly.  The  abrogation  of  royalty,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic,  were  unanimously  voted ;  but  the  unanimity  of 

*  M.  de  Lamartine  says  (page  28,  vol.  4)  the  20th,  and  afterwards  (page 
77),  the  21st. 
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the  Convention  ceased  after  this  first  deliberation.  Since  ^^ 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  Roland^  the  minister  of  the  interior^ 
in  all  his  circulars  to  the  departmental  authorities,  and  in  the 
newspapers  over  which  he  had  any  influence,  constantly  de- 
manded a  severe  inquiry  into  these  abominable  crimes,  and  the 
prosecution  of  their  perpetrators ;  and  the  Girondists  had  done 
the  same,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Legislative.  Assembly. 
They  all  renewed  their  attacks  immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  in  the  presence  of  Marat,  the  instigator  of 
those  butcheries,  and  of  many  actors  and  approvers  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  constituency  of  Paris.  Danton,  who  had 
also  been  elected,  and  who  had  resigned  the  ministry  of  justice,* 
to  fulfil  his  duties  of  legislator,  was  included,  though  not  named, 
in  the  accusations.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  these  men 
would  patiently  submit  to  the  attacks  of  which  they  were  the 
object.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Danton,  not  only  ad- 
mitted their  participation  in  the  scenes  of  the  first  days  of  Sep- 
tember, but  also  dared  to  declare  enemies  of  the  country,  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  Prussians,  all  those  who 
were  so  constantly  condemning  a  great  deed  of  popular  justice, 
and  threatening  the  best  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  national 
independence.  Marat,  in  his  Ami  du  Peupk,  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  GinSrale,  in  their  deliberations,  the  committees  of 
the  revolutionary  sections,  and  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and 
the  Cordeliers,  denounced  Roland,  his  wife,  and  the  Girondists, 
and  excited  the  people  to  murder  them  all,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  country. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Valmy,  and  of  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  Prussian  army,  happily  came  in  time  to  prevent 
another  popular  insurrection,  and  to  justify  the  Girondists  against 
the  accusation  of  having,  in  concert  with  the  court,  provoked 
the  declaration  of  war,  to  betray  the  country,  and  to  restore 
the  king  to  absolute  authority.  So  long  as  the  French  generals 
and  their  armies  had  experienced  reverses,  the  people  were 
easily  induced  to  believe  those  absurd  charges ;  but  now  that 
the  man  who,  as  the  head  of  the  Girondist  ministry,  and  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  had  proposed  the  declaration  of  war,  had,  as 
general-in-chief,  obtained  a  glorious  success,  and  saved  the 
country,  all  the  accusations  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Girondists 
seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  the  arbitrary  arrests  ordered 
by  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  G6nerale,  and  to  demand  its 
suppression,  and  the  repression  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  government. 
The  speech  of  Vergniaud,  who  made  the  motion,  remaiued  un- 

*  Garat  was  appointed  to  the  office,  on  the  resignation  of  Danton, 
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answered^  and  the  Assembly  decreed  that  the  subject  should  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration. 

For  a  few  days,  the  news  received  from  the  army  of  Da- 
mouriez  continuing  to  be  very  favourable,  and  giving  the 
certainty  of  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  territory,  allayed  the 
anxieties  of  the  population  of  Paris,  deprived  the  agitators  of 
their  main  engine  of  insurrection,  and  promised  to  the  true 
patriots  the  speedy  restoration  of  order  and  security.  Un- 
fortunately, the  invasion  of  the  Belgian  frontier  of  France  soon 
rekindled  the  public  indignation.  The  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen, 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  twenty ^five  thousand 
mcn^  marched  upon  Lille.  On  the  29th  of  September,  he 
summoned  the  commandant  of  the  town  to  surrender,  and  on 
his  refusal,  immediately  began  bombarding  the  fortress.  The 
bombardment  lasted  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  any 
interruption.  During  that  time,  thirty  thousand  red  hot 
cannon-balls,  and  ten  thousand  shells  of  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  were  poured  on  the  city.  The 
Arch-duchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria  herself  fired  the 
heaviest  mortar-pieces  of  a  battery  erected  in  her  presence, 
and  under  her  direction,  against  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  city.  Thus  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
adding  to  the  already  too  intense  hatred  of  which  the  captive 
queen  was  the  object ;  and  the  clubs,  the  Sections,  the  most 
energetic  part  of  the  population,  indignant  at  such  barbarous 
warfare,  openly  threatened  to  repair  to  the  Temple,  and  to  put 
to  death  all  the  royal  prisoners. 

Fortunately,  the  accounts  of  the  ultimate  success  of  Du« 
mouriez,  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  of  the  rapid 
march  of  Beurnonville,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  whom  the 
gcneral-in-chief  had  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  the  bombarded 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez  himself  in  Paris,  gradually 
appeased  the  popular  fury,  the  violence  of  which  was  constantly 
regulated  by  the  dangers  of  the  country.  The  hasty  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Lille,  at  the  approach  of  Beurnonville,  at  last 
restored  the  security  against  foreign  enemies,  without  which 
internal  concord  and  tranquility  could  not  be  re-established. 

During  the  few  days  which  Dumouriez  passed  in  Paris,  to 
concert  with  the  ministers  the  means  of  carrying  into  execution 
his  plans  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  the  Netherlands,  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  the  necessity 
of  union  among  sincere  patriots  of  all  parties,  and  made  use, 
for  that  purpose,  of  the  influence  which  his  victory  and  his 
popularity  had  obtained  for  him.  He  first  spoke  to  Danton, 
whose  intelligence,  energy  of  mind,  and  warmth  of  heart,  were 
well  known  to  the  general,  and  requested  him  to  make 
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with  the  Girondists^  and  with  Rolaind;  luoid,  thii«,  ftrength^p  tbw 
party, — ^the  only  one  which  could  give  to  FnoMse  a  tpe^  ii 
just,  and  a  humane  government.  Danton  readily  as8ent<K)| 
and  said  tliat,  be  was  as  deskous,  as  the  genera)^  pf  acting  witb 
the  Girondists;  'but/  added  be^  'you  will  not  find  them  io  tb^ 
same  disposition-  Barce  que  je  crois  dangereux  de  remmr  i^ 
sang  de  Septembre,  ils  veulenl  m'efi  couvrir.  As  to  Boland,  I 
am  not  his  enemy.  I  saved  him  twice  during  the  last  thr9# 
weeks,  and  he  acknowledged  it,  until  his  wife  put  into  h^s  heA4 
that  I  had  myself  provoked  the  warraut  of  the  committee  of 
surveillance,  and  the  attacks  of  Marat  against  him.  At  9H 
events,  do  as  you  like,  and  I  will  ratify  all.' 

Vergoiaud  and  Gensonne  were  the  friends  of  Dumourio9. 
He  represented  to  them  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  party 
resisting;,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  daQy  increasing  violence 
of  the  Commune,  of  the  Sections,  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the 
Cordeliers,  who  seemed  all  to  act  under  the  inspirations  of 
Marat ;  unless  they  secured  for  the  defence  of  their  principl^l 
and  their  sound  views,  the  support  of  men  who  had  over  tho 
population  of  Paris  a  still  greater  influence  thw  Maratt  He 
entreated  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  for  their  own 
safety,  to  make  friends  with  Dan  ton,  who  was  than  at  tho 
height  of  his  popularity ;  and  even  to  conciliate  Bobespierre^ 
whose  integrity,  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
commanded  the  respect  of  all,  and  whose  support  would  silence 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune.  The  two  Girondist  leaders 
promised  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  consult  with  their 
friends. 

Dumouriez  spoke  afterwards  to  Roland,  who  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  the  proposed  reconciliation  would  enable  the  As- 
sembly to  establish  its  supreme  authority  over  the  Commune, 
and  give  to  the  executive  the  strength  and  freedom  of  action, 
without  which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government^ 
But  then  added  he,  '  This  government  must  be  the  dictatorship 
of  Danton.^  *  Rather  the  dictatorship  of  Danton  than  that 
of  Marat  with  his  rabble/  replied  Dumouriez :  '  and  mark  my 
word,  you  have  no  other  alternative.^  Garat,  who  was  present^ 
supported  the  views  of  Dumouriez,  who,  after  a  long  discussion, 
told  them,  ^  I  have  but  little  time  to  spare.  Jn  a  few  days 
I  leave  to  join  my  army.  Do  what  I  recommend  you,  and 
fear  not.  Before  three  months  are  elapsed  I  shall  have  freed 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Austrian  yoke  :  let  me  not,  on  my 
return,  again  witness  your  fatal  divisions.' 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  this  conversation,*  Garat  was  ro- 

*  Garat  came  over  to  England  in  1821,  and,  during  his  stay,  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  at  Little  Ealingi  the  residence  of  General  Dil> 
mouriez,  before  his  removal  to  Turville  Park. 
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minding  General  Dumouriez  of  his  patriotic  intentions^  and 
lamenting  with  him  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  their  joint  efforts.  '  Ceite  maUieureuse  ftmme  a  tout 
perdu  et  s'est  perdue  elle  mSme,'  said  Grarat,  speaking  of  Madame 
Roland ;  *  au  moment  ou,  sans  elie,  tout  pouvaii  Stre  sauvi/ 

Like  all  the  historians  of  the  French  reyolution^  M.  de 
Lamartine  devotes  too  many  pages  to  this  lady,  and  judges 
her  with  too  great  indulgence.  '  Res  est  sacra  misery  no  doubt; 
and  we  should  not  stop  to  express  an  opinion  at  variance  with 
that  of  all  the  contemporary  writers,  were  it  not  that  the 
elucidation  of  the  most  important  events  in  modern  history 
requires  of  every  one  giving  his  evidence,  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Roland  and  his  wife  were,  if  wc  may  say  so,  a  bourgeois  dupli- 
cate of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Roland  had  but  an 
average  share  of  intelligence ;  his  knowledge  was  limited  to  the 
administrative  routine,  and  the  imperfect  political  economy  pre- 
vailing or  attempting  to  prevail  in  1780.  His  mind  was  deficient 
in  activity,  and  its  operations  were  slow  and  laborious.  Cool, 
phlegmatic,  no  passion  had  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  soul. 
His  ambition  had  never  dreamed  of  the  possession  of  the  im- 
portant office  to  which  he  attained,  with  a  well  deserved  charac- 
ter for  integrity  and  patriotism.  Madame  Roland  was  much 
younger  than  her  husband,  her  intelligence  was  much  superior, 
her  general  information  much  more  extensive ;  and  the  activity 
of  her  mind,  the  warmth  of  her  feelings,  the  fire  of  her  imagina- 
tion, the  readiness  and  ^<trongth  of  her  language  completely 
contrnstcd  uith  the  mediocrity  of  her  husband  in  all  these 
respects.  Her  beauty  was  as  remarkable  as  her  talents,  and  the 
energy  of  her  character,  perhaps,  beyond  what  befitted  her  sex. 
Like  Louis  xvi,  Roland  was  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his 
wife,  and  readily  yielded  to  her  advice.  She  had  long  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  ruling  in  private  life,  when  Roland  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  and  she  could  not  get  rid  of 
it  in  her  new  situation.  The  extension  of  her  rule  was,  in  her 
opinion,  the  necessary  consequence  of  her  elevation.  She  ex- 
pected from  all,  the  same  deference  and  the  same  compliance 
which  she  obtained  from  her  husband.  Too  many  legislators, 
and  more  particularly  the  young  Girondists,  admirers  of  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  encouraged  her  pretensions  by  submitting 
to  them.  She  was  their  idol  and  (heir  oracle;  and  soon  arrived 
at  tlic  point  of  being  astonished  at  the  resistance  of  any  one  to 
her  decisions,  of  regarding  as  enemies  of  the  country  all  who 
questioned  the  souudness,  the  timeliness,  or  the  efficacy  of  her 
measures ;  or  the  propriety  of  her  openly  avowed  direction  of 
her  husband,  in  the  management  of  the'affiiirs  of  his  depart- 
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anent ;  of  her  being  present  and  taking  part  in  the  discussions  at 
"ihe  cabinet  councils.     Robespierre  had  ceased  to  visit  Boland, 
ion  account  of  her  assuming  manners,  after  telling  her  that^ 
*  listening  more  and  speaking  less,  would  do  her  and  her  hus- 
band much  good ;'  hence  her  hatred  for  Robespierre.     Danton, 
who   was   less   particular  in  the   expression   of  his  thoughts^ 
wounded  both  the  pride  and  the  feelings  of  the  woman ;  while^ 
at  the  same  time  he  threw  an  insinuation  on  the  virtue  of  the 
wife.     From  that  moment  Danton  was  considered  by  her^  and 
t>y  most  of  the  Girondists,  as  a  monster.     To  a  jest,  rather  coarsOi 
they  replied  by  virulent  attacks  and  atrocious  imputations,  and 
they  finished  by  so  firmly  persuading  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
their  charges,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  such  a  man.     Madame  Roland  said  to  Gtirat,  '  Plutdi 
mcurir  que  de  Hen  devoir  a  une  alHance  avec  Danton. 

Dumuuriez,  however,  made  another  attempt  before  leaving 
Paris;  he  invited  to  a  dinner  the  principal  of  the  Girondists,  to 
meet  Danton  and  Roland.  After  the  dessert,  the  general  ad- 
dressed them  all,  entreating  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  country, 
to  forgive  and  forget  their  past  discords,  and  to  unite  against 
the  rufiBans  who  had  deluged  and  would  again  deluge  Paris  with 
blood.  He  expressed  himself  with  such  effect  that  Si^yes,  Con- 
dorcet,  Gensonne,  Brissot,  Pethion,  and  Vergniaud  agreed  to  a 
reconciliation.  The  most  devoted  to  Madame  Roland,  Buzot, 
Barbaroux,  Ducos,  gave  a  silent  assent.  Guadet  alone  refused. 
Danton  vainly  entreated  him  to  offer  to  the  conntij  the  sacrifice 
of  his  resentment.  Guadet  remained  inflexible.  In  the  hope  of 
a  more  complete  success,  Dumouriez  induced  Roland  to  invite 
them  all  to  his  residence  with  Danton.  At  this  second  re-union, 
the  general  prevailed  on  Madame  Roland  to  treat  Danton  with 
proper  regard  and  kindness,  and  to  set  to  her  friends  the  ex- 
ample of  reconciliation. 

Robespierre  had  not  been  present  at  these  re-unions.  His 
simpleand  abstemious  way  of  living  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career,  kept  him  away  from  all  convivial  parties,  and 
besides  that,  he  thought  them  a  waste  of  time.  His  refusal  to 
meet  the  Girondists  at  Roland^s  was  considered  as  a  symptom 
of  his  implacable  hostility.  All  that  Danton  could  say  to  the 
contrary  was  of  no  avail,  and  his  warnings  against  the  danger  of 
attacking  a  man  who  had,  and  deserved,  the  highest  character 
for  integrity,  morality  and  patriotism,  were  ridiculed  by  Madame 
Roland  and  her  friends.  She  could  forgive  a  coarse  expression, 
on  the  part  of  a  man  of  impulse  like  Danton,  but  could  not 
forget  the  disdainful  advice  of  the  grave  and  rigid  deputy  of 
Arras. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1792,  Roland,  in  a  report  on  the 
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situation  of  Paris^  presented  to  the  Assembly^  denounced  the 
encroachments  of  the  Commune  on  the  executive  and  legislative 
authorities ;  the  co-operation  of  some  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance ;  the  atro- 
cities already  perpetrated^  and  the  daily  provocations  to  new 
atrocities.  The  minister  concluded  with  a  request  that  the  As- 
sembly should  immediately  pass  the  necessary  laws  to  subject 
the  Commune  to  the  legislative  authority ;  to  inflict  on  the  pro- 
vocators  and  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  committed  a  condign 
punishment ;  and  to  devise  the  most  stringent  means  for  sup- 
pressing the  existing  agitation,  and  for  subduing  the  agitators. 
No  names  were  inserted  in  the  report;  yet  the  public  clearly 
saw  that  it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Robespierre^  Danton,  and 
Marat,  who  had  the  greate!?t  influence  over  the  JacobinSi  the 
Commune,  and  the  mob.  Louvet,  Brissot,  Barbarous,  and 
their  friends,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  approbation  given  to 
the  report,  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  undertook,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  to  complete  the  ministerial  report,  the  work  of 
Madame  Roland,  and  brought  at  the  tribune  a  formal  accusation 
against  Marat  and  Robespierre.  Danton  interposed  for  the 
last  time,  to  prevent  the  Girondists  from  committing  such  a 
blunder,  as  to  place  these  two  men  on  the  same  line ;  and,  thus 
bring  upon  themselves  tho  joint  hostility  of  two  parties  which 
had  not  hitherto  acted  together,  and  even  of  his  own  friends. 
They  persisted  in  their  rash  attempt.  Marat,  whom  Danton 
had,  in  some  sort,  pointed  at,  as  deserving  alone  the  accuaatioa, 
contented  himself  with  smiling  at  the  eloquent  tirades  of  Louvet, 
Robespierre  easily  confuted  the  indefinite  charges  brought 
against  him ;  one  of  which  was :  *  d'avoir  soufferi  qu'on  le  ding* 
jidt  comme  le  seid  homme  vertueux  en  France  qui  peui  sauver  le 
peuple,'     The  Convention  rejected  the  motion. 

From  that  moment,  the  Girondists  who  regularly  met  at 
Madame  Roland's,*  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  consider^ 
as  acting  under  her  inspirsition,  and  called  Rolandisls,  were 
exposed  to  the  incessant  incriminations  of  all  the  parties  whom 
they  had  so  imprudently  attacked  in  the  persons  of  their  leaders; 
and  unfortunately  these  incriminations,  though  unfounded,  had 
some  semblance  of  truth — cnouj]:h  to  mislead  and  irritate  the 
people.  We  have  seen  how  the  Girondists  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  resisted  to  the  last,  the  demands  which  came  from  all 

*  Vergniaud,  Grangcncuvc,  Gcnsonne,  Condorcet,  Diicos,  Fonfrede, 
hnd  tlicir  meeting  at  Madame  Uecamier^K,  who  was  superior  in  every  resitcet 
to  Madame  Roland,  without  the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  M.  de  Lamartine 
docK  not  give  the  name  of  this  lady,  who  is  btill  living;  and,  till  lately,  con- 
tinued to  charm  by  her  wit  and  her  amiable  Qualities,  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  admitted  to  her  retreat,  rAbbaye  au  Bois,  rue  de  Sevres. 
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fiurts  of  France,  for  the  deposition  of  the  king ;  and  even  would 
tiot  decree  it,  when  the  Commune,  the  Sections,  the  Clubs, — all 
the  population  of  Paris — had  de  facto  abolished  royalty,  and  held 
fhe  King  and  the  Assembly  itself  in  their  power.  It  was  easy 
to  infer  from  the  resistance  of  the  Girondists,  their  predilection 
for  monarchial  institutions ;  and  to  ascribe  to  this  predilection, 
their  hatred  to  the  Commune,  the  Sections,  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had  prepared  and  achieved  the 
triumph  of  the  10th  of  August.  Thus,  an  accusation  of  pro- 
moting anarchy  subjected  its  authors  to  the  charge  of  having, 
to  the  last,  maintained  on  his  throne  a  treacherous  king,  and 
of  wishing  for  his  restoration.  The  consequence  was  the  univer- 
sal cry :  Death  to  the  King,  and  to  all  who  dare  to  undertake 
lus  defence  I 

In  a  work  published  in  1826,*  it  is  said :  'Ge  ne  sont  pas, 
oomme  on  Fa  ^rit,  les  discussions  sur  le  sort  de  Louis  xvi  qui 
ont  amen^  les  funestes  dissentions  conventionnelles ;  ce  sont, 
au  contraire,  ces  dissentions  qui  ont  fait  de  ces  discussions  uno 
qnettion  de  vie  et  de  mort.'  M.  de  Lamartine  now  confirms 
this  opinion,  expressed  twenty  two  years  ago.  He  states,  that 
neither  Danton,  nor  Robespierre,  nor  even  Marat  himself, 
wished  for  the  death  of  Louis  xvi.  'Marat,  who  was  the 
first  to  demand  the  trial  of  the  royal  prisoner,  proposed  it 
as  a  challenge  to  the  Girondists.^'f  The  challenge  once 
given,  and,  given  in  the  terms  above  mentioned,  could  not 
be  declined  without  danger,  and,  when  accepted,  could  result 
only  in  the  death  of  the  doomed  monarch.  The  first  ques- 
tion, that  of  culpability,  could  not  but  be  decided  afSrmatively; 
and  the  Assembly  unanimously  found  Louis  xvi.  guilty. 
The  constitutional  inviolability  could  not  be  invoked  by  the 
prince  for  his  personal  acts  in  violation  of  the  constitution ;  acts 
committed  with  the  object  of  betraying  the  country,  and  of 
promoting  a  foreign  invasion.  For  the  same  crimes,  the  laws 
of  all  nations,  at  all  times,  and  to  this  present  moment,  pro- 
nounce the  penalty  of  death.  Finally,  the  Convention  had 
been  invested  by  its  constituents  with  national  omnipotence, 
and  its  decisions  were  not  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  AU 
these  points,  however,  were  questioned  and  lengthily  debated 
by  the  Girondists,  but  without  success ;  and  the  result  of  the 
trial,  to  which  they  had  readily  given  their  consent,  in  order 
to  repel  the  charge  of  partiality  to  Louis  xvi.,  was  the  proof, 
given  by  themselves,  of  their  resolution  to  save  the  unfortunate 
prince,  and  of  their  inability  to  accomplish  it. 

*  "  Le  General  Dumouriez  et  la  Revolution  Francaise." 
t  Vol.  iv.  pp.  249—251. 
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Dumouriez^  who,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Austrians,  had  gaioed  the  battle  of  Jemmappes,  and  in  six 
weeks  had  couquered  the  whole  of  Belgium,  hastened  to  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  with  the  intention  of  exerting 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  life  of  the  King.  He  first  applied  to 
Dan  ton,  whom  he  found  disposed  to  adopt  his  views,  but  who  would 
not  act  before  securing  the  co-operation  of  Robespierre,  without 
which  the  attempt  was  sure  to  fail.  Barrere,  at  the  request  of  Du- 
mouriez,  undertook  to  gain  over  the  deputy  of  Arras,  who 
hesitated,  and  even  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  prisoner ; 
but  his  hatred  against  Louvet,  Vergniaud,  and  the  Girondists, 
subdued  his  better  feelings.  He  refused  to  do  an  act  of  mercy 
which  would  serve  the  views  of  his  enemies,  and  would  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  triumph.  Garat,  minister  of  justice, 
was  equally  unsuccessful  with  many  other  Montagnards;  and 
after  some  equally  fruitless  attempts,  Dumouriez  saw,  with 
despair,  that  his  victories  were  of  no  avail  to  him ;  and  a  few 
days  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  resolved  to  resign 
his  command.  The  Girondists  dissuaded  him  from  his  resolve 
by  representing  to  him,  that  his  resignation  would  either  be  the 
signal  of  the  disorganisation  of  his  army,  or  place  it  under  the 
command  of  some  favourite  of  the  Montagnards ;  and  that  in 
either  case  it  would  be  the  death-blow  of  their  party  and  the 
ruin  of  the  country.     Dumouriez  yielded  to  their  entreaties. 

Most  of  the  Girondists  had  reluctantly  voted  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  with  the  hope  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  feelings 
would  be  accepted  as  a  confutation  of  the  calumnies  of  their 
accusers,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  unflinching  patriotism;  and  that 
it  would  enable  them  to  rally  to  their  cause  all  those  members  of 
the  Convention,  who,  although  ardent  republicans,  rejected  the 
anti-social  and  atrocious  doctrines  which  were  proclaimed  by 
Marat,  and  adopted  by  the  Sections  and  the  Clubs  of  Pans. 
Their  hopes  were  not  entirely  disappointed.  The  majority  of 
the  Convention  soon  evinced  a  disposition  to  stand  by  them, 
against  both  the  Montague  and  the  Commune.  They  did  not 
wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  strength.  Marat, 
in  his  newspaper,  L'Ami  du  Peupie,  of  the  23rd  of  February, 
openly  called  upon  the  people  to  plunder  all  the  residences  and 
warehouses  of  the  capitalists  and  rich  merchants,  and  to  hang 
the  owners  at  their  own  doors.  The  article  coucluded  with  an 
apology  for  the  massacres  of  September,  a  menace  against  the 
Girondists,  and  a  challenge  to  them  which  must  be  given  here: 
'  Infamous  hypocrites  I  ye  who  are  endeavouring  to  undo  the 
country,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  the  reign  of  the  law, 
ascend  the  tribune!  dare  to  denounce  niel  with  this  very  news- 
paper in  my  hand,  I  am  ready  to  confound  you.'    The  challenge 
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was  immediately  accepted;  but  it  was  Barrferewho  first  denonnced 
the  villanous  provocatioD^  and  invoked  against  its  author  a]l 
the  severity  of  the  laws.  The  decree  of  accusation  was  passed 
almost  unanimously;  two  members  only,  Tallien  and  Thirson, 
daring  to  defend  Marat. 

The  Commune  and  the  Clubs  immediately  prepared  to  avenge 
the  insult  proffered  to  their  leader,  by  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists.  They  organized  their  bands ;  they  presented  pe- 
titions to  the  Assembly,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  their 
enemies ;  and  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  March,  they  began  an 
insurrection,  for  the  publicly  avowed  purpose  of  claiming,  and, 
in  case  of  a  refusal,  of  themselves  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
Girondists.  They  failed,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  the  Assembly, 
but,  above  all,  to  the  energy  of  Danton  ;  and  the  only  result  of 
this  popular  attack  was  to  restore  a  sort  of  harmony  between 
the  different  parties  in  the  Convention,  for  their  own  security. 

The  reverses  experienced  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Mense, 
the  invasion  of  the  south  by  the  Spaniards,  the  insurrection  of 
Lyons,  and  the  civil  war  in  La  Vend^,  announced  almost 
simultaneously,  again  threw  the  people  of  Paris  into  a  bort  of 
frenzy ;  and  the  revolt  of  Dumouriez  against  the  anarchy  which 
threatened  France  with  dissolution  having  been  unsuccessful, 
the  domination  of  Marat  and  his  bands  had  become  certain. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  only  to 
be  honourably  acquitted,  and  to  be  triumphantly  carried  by  the 
mob  to  the  Assembly,  which,  in  their  presence,  he  treated  with 
the  arrogance  of  a  dictator. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly,  however,  could  not  but  be 
convinced  by  these  disgusting  scenes,  that  the  Girondists  were 
right  in  the  opinion  which  they  had  long  expressed,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Convention  would  never  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  obedience  to  its  decrees, 
so  long  as  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  allowed  to  exist  in  its 
actual  organization,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  it  had  usurped. 
At  last,  Guadet  proposed  two  decrees  ;  the  first  dismissing 
all  the  civil  officials  of  Paris,  and  re-organizing  the  mu- 
nicipality ;  the  second  enjoining  the  substitutes*  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  assemble  at  Bourges,  and  there 
to  assume  and  exercise  the  national  sovereignty,  at  the 
first  news  of  any  attempt  against  the  freedom  of  the  Con- 
vention. These  decrees  were  not  passed;  but,  on  the  motion 
of  Barrere,  a  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed,  with  power 
to  adopt  all  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  tranquillity, 

*  The  electors,  in  1792,  had  chosen  as  many  substitutes  as  they  had 
deputies;  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  France  should  never  be  without 
a  Legislative  Assembly. 
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and  to  iuquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Commune.  All  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  immediately  chosen  among 
the  Girondists.  On  that  very  evening,  the  members  of  the 
Commune  met,  to  take  into  consideration  the  last  measures  of 
the  Convention.  The  most  violent  resolutions  were  proposed;  to 
get  rid,  in  any  way,  of  the  Girondists ;  to  enslave  the  Assembly; 
to  get  rid  of  the  Convention  itself,  if  it  did  not  give  up  to  national 
justice  the  new  tyrants  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  determi- 
nation adopted  by  the  Commune  and  the  Clubs;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  31st  of  May,  another  insurrection  had 
dictated  to  the  Convention  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists. 

Neither  Dauton  nor  even  Robespierre,  who  had  so  frequently 
been  attacked  and  denounced  by  the  Girondists,  and  who, 
probably,  would  have  soon  been  the  object  of  a  formal  accusa- 
tiou  on  the  part  of  the  new  commission,  had  any  share  in  the 
organization  of  this  insurrection.  On  the  contrary,  both  of 
them  would,  with  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  have  success- 
fully resisted  the  violence  of  the  insurgents,  had  not  the  Girond- 
ists, to  the  very  moment  when  the  Assembly  was  invaded  by  the 
armed  multitude,  again  and  again  compelled  them,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  complete  the  work  of  Marat,  whom  they  ab- 
horred, and  of  the  Commune,  which  they  despised. 

M.  de  Lamartiue  concludes  his  account  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Girondists  with  a  rapid  review  of  their  political  career 
as  a  party,  and  pronounces  on  them  a  judgment  which  we  deem 
both  unjust  and  severe.  In  his  appreciation  of  their  acts,  the 
Author  does  not  take  into  due  consideration  the  circumstances 
in  the  midst  of  which  thoy  were  acting,  the  violent  passions  they 
had  to  contend  with,  or  their  invincible  horror  of  shedding 
blood,  and  of  the  cannibals  of  September;  a  horror  which 
statesmen  can  dissemble  or  restrain,  but  which  honest  men 
cannot  even  silence  in  their  conscience,  until  they  have  bronght 
down  on  the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities  the  penalties  awarded 
by  the  laws,and  the  execration  of  mankind.  Such  wereVergniandi 
Gensonne,  Condorcct,  Isnard,  all  the  Girondists.  They  were 
right  in  their  constant  denunciations  of  the  sanguinary  Marat 
and  of  his  accomplices ;  and,  although  they  were  wrong  in  in- 
cluding Danton  and  llobespierre  in  the  same  category,  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  outraged 
humanity,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  both  and  the 
power  of  the  Jacobins  had  not  the  reverses  of  the  French 
armies,  the  invasion  of  the  couiitry,  the  accession  of  England 
to  the  European  coalition,  and  the  spread  of  the  civil  war,  again 
thrown  the  whole  population  of  Paris  into  a  state  of  frenay, 
which  made  them  mistake  the  true  friends  of  France  for  her 
enemies. 
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Danton  and  Robespierre  are  the  statesmen  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tiiie.  They  went  on  in  their  revolntionary  career,  without  stop- 
ping to  look  back^  or  to  deplore  and  avenge  crimes  in  which 
they  had  no  share.  The  latter  particularly,  who  was  a  highly 
moral  and  virtuous  man  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  political 
life,*  suffered  intensely  at  the  sight  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated, 
ftnd  which  he  could  not  prevent  His  statesmanship,  however, 
did  not  allow  him  to  yield  to  his  feelings.  When  the  death  of 
fhe  principal  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  flight  of  the  others, 
began  the  reign  of  terror,  of  which  the  Committee  of  Salut 
Pitblic  was  the  hand,  rather  than  the  head,  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre, the  two  most  influential  of  the  committee,  understood 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  as  M.  de  Lamartine  says,  and  they 
complied  with  what  the  times  required; — they  showed  them- 
aelves  strong,  inexorable,  pitiless.  They  had  the  two  qualifica- 
tions indispensable  to  statesmen,  'pour  diriger  les  grands  mouvC' 
menu  d^ opinion  auxquels  Us  partidpent ;  —  TinteUigence  de  ces 
mmwements,  ei  la  passion  doni  ces  mouvements  soni  Vexpression 
ckez  un  peuple.  Les  Girondins  n'avaient  complement  n%  Fun 
m  PatUre/ 1  But,  with  these  two  qualifications,  did  the  two 
statesmen  found,  did  they  save,  the  republic  f  Both,  no  doubt, 
when  they  were  giving  way  to  the  passion  of  the  people,  when 
they  were  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
mouvementy  fully  intended  to  calm,  to  direct,  and  to  stop  the 
passion  and  the  mouvemeni  at  a  proper  time ;  and  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  what  the  Girondists  could  not, — '  eomprimer 
les  convulsions  de  la  France  au  dedans ;  faire  triompher  la  tuition 
au  dehors ;  et  procurer  Vavancement  d^une  ripublique  r^gtdiere, 
en  la  priservarU  des  rots  et  des  demagogues.*  The  impressible 
and  truly  noble  nature  of  Danton,  however,  at  last  revolts  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  which  covers  his  path;  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  can  find  no  relief,  but  in  the  green  fields  and  groves 
watered  by  the  limpid  Aube.  He  repairs  to  Arcis ;  but,  pur* 
sued  in  his  solitude  by  visions  of  helpless  and  imploring  victims, 
and  by  the  sounds  of  alarm  at  the  successes  of  the  European 
coalition,  he  cannot  long  resist  the  generous  impulse  which 
urges  him  to  fly  back  to  Paris,  and  to  devote  all  his  energy 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  his  return,  he  dares  to  declare 
war  against  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public;  and  that  Committee 
sends  him  to  the  very  scaffold  which  he  was  determined  to  over- 
throw. 

*  No  one  can  read  the  many  pages  devoted  by  M.  de  Lamartine  to  the 
biography  of  Robespierre,  in  each  of  the  volumes  before  lis,  without  a 
feeling  of  respect  and  a  sort  of  admiration  for  that  man,  so  long  an  object 
of  universal  horror. 

t  Vol.  vi.  p.  152. 
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Robespierre  did  not  demand ;  he  only  assented  to  the  paniah- 
ment  ot'  Dan  ton.  The  impassible  nature  of  the  deputy  of  Arras 
did  not  permit  liim  to  assign  to  its  real  causes  the  sudden  change 
of  his  only  rival  in  popularity.  He  attributed  to  personal 
hatred  and  to  ambition,  that  which  was  the  effect  of  a  com- 
mendable sensibility,  and,  perhaps,  of  remorse.  A  few  months 
had  hardly  elapsed,  before  this  other  statesman  was  doomed  to 
the  same  death,  and  for  the  same  cause.  It  was  not  the  heart 
of  Robespierre,  it  was  his  reason  which,  at  last,  reTolted 
against  the  implacable  rigours  of  the  Committee  and  of  its 
agents  in  the  departments.  He  meditated,  he  prepared  the 
punishment  of  the  most  cruel  of  those  men,  and  the  repression 
of  the  system  of  terror  :  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  hia  medita- 
tions  and  of  his  preparations,  that  those  very  men  pounced 
upon  him  and  his  friends,  and  sent  them  all  to  the  guillotine, 
as  the  authors  and  the  only  supporters  of  that  system  I 

The  three  last  volumes  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  work  fully  explain 
(perhaps  too  minutely)  all  the  vicissitudes  of  those  dissensions 
which  deprived  France  and  liberty  of  their  best  friends,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  despotism.  The  most 
important  service  rendered  by  the  publication  of  this  work,  is, 
that  the  public  may  at  last  know  something  of  most  of  the 
actors  in  that  dreadful  tragedy— the  French  Revolution.  We 
have  here  their  portraits  drawn  with  ability  of  the  highest 
order,  and  an  impartiality  which  is  without  example.  We  must, 
however,  confess  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Author  in  many 
of  his  judgments;  and,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  had  M.  de  La- 
mar tine  written  less  hastily,  reflection  would,  in  many  instances 
have  led  him  to  very  different  conclusions.  For  onr  own  part, 
we  maintain,  that  truth,  justice,  and  morality  are  the  only 
sound  bases  of  statesmanship;  that  the  Girondists  were  the 
real  statesmen  of  the  Convention,  and,  decidedly,  the  best  men. 
We  will  say  more ;  we  are  sure,  that,  had  M.  de  Lanuurtine 
lived  in  those  eventful  times,  and  been  a  member  of  that  Assem- 
bly, he  would  have  chosen  his  place  among  the  friends  of 
Yergniaud,  and  shared  in  their  glorious  struggle,  and  in  their 
lamentable  fate. 

We  had  just  written  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  sentenee, 
when  the  news  of  the  long  anticipated  revolution  in  France 
interrupted  our  labours,  and  drew  our  attention  from  med- 
itations on  the  past,  to  absorb  it  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
present,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  future.  One  month 
has  hardly  elapsed  since  the  day  when  a  noble  people,  rising 
again  after  eighteen  years  of  oppression,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
monarchy,  and  scattered  all  the  members  of  a  dynasty  as  a 
whirlwind   disperses   the   dust;    and   we   already   see  all    the 
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thrones  of  the  Continent  tottering^  all  the  aovereigos  prostrated 
and  constrained  to  surrender^  and  all  the  nations  of  t  JBurope 
nnanimously  proclaiming  the  glorious  advent  of  the  era  of 
universal  freedom.  In  the  whole  history  of  tbie  worId»  there  is 
not  a  parallel  instance  of  such  a  spontaneous. t movement  of  the 
human  race^  of  such  a  general  triumph  of  intelligence  over 
blindness^  of  right  over  mighty  and  lof  the  will  of  the  Lord  in 
heaven  over  the  will  of  the  lords  of  this  earth.  *  DeposuU  pa^ 
ienies  de  sede,  et  exaltavU  humilesJ 

And  now,  the  historian  of  an  already  ancient  revolution 
has  become  a  principal  actor  in  a  new  one.  The  oensurer 
of  the  rulers  of  1792  and  1793  is  the  prominent  ruler  of 
1848 ;  and  a  sort  of  providential  retribution  launches  him,  on 
a  sudden^  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  interests,  of  the 
opposite  opinions,  of  the  vindictive  feelings,  and  of  the  convul- 
sive passions,  which  were  fatal  to  the  generous  men  of  whom  he 
was  so  recently  recording  the  virtues,  the  services,  the  faults,  and 
the  deplorable  death.  Like  the  Girondists,  much  more  .than 
the  Girondists,  M.  de  Lamartine  belonged  to  the  monarchical, 
party,  and  had,  to  the  last  moment,  striven  to  conciliate  royalty 
with  the  free  institutions  claimed  by  the  country.  .  The  in- 
surrection of  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  seized  him,  a^  the 
insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  had  seised  the  GKron* 
dists,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  against  .the  treacherous  and 
violent  encroachments  of  the  monarch,  whom  they  wished  to 
maintain,  on  the  liberties  and  on  the  veiy  existence  of  the 
nation;  and  the  victorious  people,  repairing  from  the  royal 
residence,  deserted  at  their  approach  by  its  infatuated  tenant, 
to  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  announced  tO  the  legis- 
lators the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  and  intimated  their  will 
to  have  immediately  appointed  a  Provisional  Ck)vemment|  and 
to  proclaim  the  Republic. 

As  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  so,  in  last  February,  a 
royal  infant  and  a  trembling  mother  took  refuge  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  begged  for  protection.  The  legislators  of  1792, 
the  Girondists  who  commanded  the  majority,  had  the  hearts, 
the  compassion,  and  the  courage  of  men:  they  pitied,  they 
protected  the  royal  family,  and,  braving  the  menaces  of  the 
firantic  multitude,  who  insisted  on  the  immediate  proclamation 
of  the  republic,  dared  to  say,  '  No !  you  may  kill  us  'r.  but  yon 
will  not  obtain  from  us  a  violation  of  our  oaths,  a  dereliction  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  our  oonstituents.  They  sent  us 
here  to  defend  the  rights  of  all,  as  determined  by  the  consti- 
tution. To  decree  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  would 
be  a  usurpation  of  powers  which  belong,  to  the  nation  alone. 
Ijet  the  nation  decide  that  important  question,  and  elect  naw 
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representatives  to  carry  its  will  into  execution^  and  we  shall 
resign  our  powers ;  but,  until  that  is  done,  we  shall  remm 
unshaken  in  our  principles,  and  resolute  in  our  duties.' 

How  different  the  conduct  of  the  deputies  of  1848!  Tb: 
majority  of  three  hundred,  so  devoted,  so  brave,  so  arrogant  .i 
the  22d  of  February,  liardly  noticed,  on  the  24th,  the  Leiplc?> 
widow  and  the  infant  children  in  behalf  of  whom  she  apjKV-;- 
to  their  fidelity  and  to  their  pity.  At  the  first  symptom  of  per- 
sonal danger,  they  all  deserted  their  post,  without  even  jriuu^i 
thought  to  the  safety  of  the  innocent  victims  of  tlieir  corru/. 
and  oppressive  policy ;  and  left  the  people  in  possession  of  ibt;: 
seats  and  of  their  tribune.  The  people  then  elected  by  accl;irai- 
tion  a  Provisional  Government,  choosing  all  its  mi'Diberb  ironi 
among  the  leaders  of  the  radical  o])position. 

The  people  of  Paris  now,  mistrusting  the  Provisiomd  Govora- 
ment  as  thev  mistrusted  the  Legislative  Asseniblv  in  17iC, 
demanded  that  tlie  llepubhc  should  immediately  be  proclaimed : 
and  the  Provisional  Government,  after  some  resistance,  yieUci 
to  the  popular  clamour,  and,  less  scrupulous  than  the  Girondisi*. 
usurped  the  national  sovereignty,  and  founded  the  Republic  on 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

M.  do  Lamartiue  and  his  colleagues  are  now  in  the  very 
identical  position  in  which  the  Girondists  were  placed  bv  ihe 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August.  His  miUl  disp<isition\  hi^ 
moderation,  his  superior  reason,  are  already  enga^d  iu  a 
doubtful  conllict  against  the  wild,  violent,  and  mad  prc-tension^. 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  many  worthy  successors  of  the  bad 
men  of  1792.  It  is  not  'M,  Ledru  Ilollin,  it  is  not  Camot. 
it  is  not  Gamier  Pages,  that  are  to  be  feared.  iU^neath  them 
there  are  already  lurki«g  the  disciples  of  Marat,  of  St.  Just,  of 
Baboeuf,  of  Fouquicr-Tinville,  and  of  Ilebert.  They  have  Ions: 
been  at  work  to  undermine  tlic  foundations  of  social  order;  and 
thev  were  matoriallv  assisted  in  their  undertakini'  bv  the  cvr- 
ruption  with  which  the  late  CJovcrnnieut  inoculated  the  whole  of 
the  superior  and  the  middle  classes  of  the  Trench  people.  \\c, 
therefore,  cannot  dissemble  our  misgivings  as  to  the  future. 

The  Lite  Government  is  alone  answerable  for  the  consequence! 
of  the  feud  between  the  middli*  and  the  lower  classes,  whicli  fijr 
eighteen  years  it  so  perse vcringly  fostered,  and  in  wliich  it  chote 
to  seek  and  found  its  only  support.  The  despotism  of  the  youngfer 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  merely  supported,  luit  was  also 
exercised,  by  the  more  opulent  ])ortion  of  the  middle  class;  not 
through  any  affection  for  the  king,  or  any  conviction  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  political  system,  but  simply  for  their  own  selfish 
interest,  the  gratification  of  which  was  optidy  ncommcnded  by 
Guizot  and  all  his  colleagues,  and  zealously  pursued  by  the  two 
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hundred  and  forty  thousand  monopolisers  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  nation.  The  lower  classes,  after  overthrowing  the  despot^ 
are  determined  no^to  be  again  subjected  to  the  domination  of  his 
tools.  Unfortunately,  they  may  be  easily  induced  to  think  that, 
in  order  not  to  be  'subjected/  they  must  be  'misters/  and 
that  if  they  be  not  the  '  tyrants'  of  a  class,  they  must  agaih 
become  its  '  slaves.' 

Re-actions  are  unavoidable  in  revolutions;  we  say  more, — they 
are  necessary,  they  are  just:  but  they  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  necessity,  of  justice;  and,  above  all,  of  the  laws  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  difficult  task  thrown  upon  the  new 
government  of  Prance.  The  venerable  Dupont  de  VEure, 
Arago,  Lamartine,  Cr^mieux,  Marie,  Gamier  Pag6t|  Ledra 
RoUin  himself,  the  Danton  of  the  new  Revolution,  as  Cr^mieus 
is  its  Vergoiaud,  and  Lamartine  its  Fauchet,  will  devote  all 
their  energies  to  the .  accomplishqpent  of  this  task*  We  hsw 
long  known  them,  and  we  are  convinced  that  to  avert  the 
recurrence  of  the  calamities  of  a  dreadful  epoch,  is  the  objed 
of  their  earnest  and  indefatigable  solicitude;  but  we  know  bm 
well  the  others,  and  some  men  besides  whose  names  are  not  yet 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  who  will  soon,  we  fi^, 
obtain  a  dangerous  ascendancy. 

Before  we  drop  our  pen,  we  beg  to  say  a  few  words  on  our- 
selves. Oxir  constant  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the 
cause  of  the  people,  of  the  cause  of  the  many  against  the  few, 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  bordering  on  ultra-democratic 
principles  and  revolutionary  doctrines ;  because,  in  the  middle  of 
the  concert  of  praises  which  the  whole  of  the  English  daily  press 
had  so  long  continued^  to  the  glory  of  the  abominable  men 
who  plundered,  enslaved,  and  crushed  Prlmce,  we  boldly  raised 
a  discordant,  an  accusing  voice.  Events  have  proved  that  theie 
was  no  exaggeration  in  our  appreciation  of  the  doctrines,  of  the 
misdeeds,  and  of  the  men,  of  the  late  government.  We  had  no 
personal  interest  to  promote  by  our  hostility ;  no  personal  re- 
sentments to  gratify;  no  ambitious  aim  to  attain.  We  can  say 
of  ourselves  what  we  have  said  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  vdth  much 
more  reason.  By  our  past  history,  by  our  family,  we  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  victims  of  the-  Revolution.  When  looking  back  on 
the  times  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  appreciate  in  these 
pages,  we  find  our  parents,  our  relations,  and  their  friends,  on 
the  scaffolds  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  We 
do  not  know  what  Providence  has  in  reserve  for  us;  but,  in 
whatever  circumstances  and  situation  we  may  be  placed,  we  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  principles  which  we  have  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  be  victims  rather  than  executioners.  ■ 
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Art.  VII. — I.  A  Tabular  Display  of  British  Architecture,   By  Archibii- 
Barrington,  M.D. 

2.  Pocket  Chart  of  British  Architecture,     By  the  Same. 

3.  Pocket  Chart  of  Foreign  Architecture,     By  the  Same. 

These  are  useful  abstracts^  somewhat  roughly  executed,  bat  dis- 
tinct and  expressive.  The  examples  are  well  selected^  and  if  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  consecutive  for  the  entire  dua- 
dation  of  a  subject  so  wide  and  complicated,  they  will,  in  vai>< 
cases^  suggest  the  explanation,  and  direct  the  inquirer  into  the 
right  track  for  obtaining  more  ample  instruction.  In  our  earlj 
days,  when  the  love  of  the  picturesque  brought  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  much  venerable  antiquity,  with  very  slender  means  of 
ascertaining  anything  beyond  its  artistic  qualities,  such  compa- 
nions would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value ;  adding  permsneni 
to  passing  interest,  and  suggesting  trains  of  thought  and  invest 
tigation  that  might  have  gone  pleasantly  hand  in  hand  witl 
lighter  pursuits,  and  mingled  profitably  with  more  urgent  studies. 
Then,  however,  such  things  were  not;  now  they  are  in  excess; 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  might  be  advantageously  com- 
pensated by  sm  occasional  improvement  in  the  materials. 

The  plan  of  these  manuals  makes  no  pretension  to  origixu- 
lity.     In  the  '  Tabular  Display,'  the  examples  of  Saxon,  Nonnm, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  stand  in  euUatcr^ 
columns,  and  exhibit  with  much  distinctness  tlie  churacteristk 
features  of  the  difVcrent  periods  ;  the  centuries  arc  marked*  anfl 
the  typography  is  varied  in   conformity  with  date  and  fashion. 
All  thi<i  is  cleverly  managed,  and  the  fractional   illustnition  is. 
perhaps,  as  complete  as  scale  and  space  would  admit.    The 
'Charts,'  though  inferior  in  size,  and  less  ornamentally  got  up. 
have  with  us,  in  some  respects,  the  preference  :  they  give  a  ftir 
proportion  of  details,  but  their  chief  interest  will  be  found  in  the 
exiimplcs  of  construction,  which  place  before  the  eye,  in  one 
view,  the  progress  and  mutations  of  architectural  invention.    In 
this  way,  we  have,  for  England,  beside  j)lans  and  parts,  entire 
views  of  Kilpeck,  Skelton,  and   Kotherham  churches,  excellent 
illustrations  of  very  diflVrcnt  styles.     The  front  of  Eton  College 
exhibits  what  is  here  called  the  *  Domestic  Tudor  ;'  a  phrase  not, 
wc  think,  very  characteristically  applied  to  a  picturesque  mixture 
of  the  palatial,  baronial,  and  ecclesiastical.     Crewe  Hall  stands 
as  a  fantastic  exemplification  of    the  so-called  '  Elizabethan.* 
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There  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  'broche' spire  from  Anstref 
church,  Warwickshire;  and  a  'picture  in  little'  of  the  steeple 
of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford ;  than  which  there  are  few  things  finer  in 
the  whole  range  of  constructive  adaptation.  It  presents  three 
striking  features :  there  is,  firsts  the  plain,  massive,  yet  not  heavy^ 
tower,  with  the  slightest  possible  hint  at  decoration;  oa  this 
rests  the  rich  coronal  of  pinnacles,  windows^  and  niches ;  and 
from  the  centre  of  these  arises  the  well-proportioned  spire.  We 
are  not  aware  that  this  noble  structure  has  been  aidequately 
represented  :  the  view  in  the  '  Memorials  of  Oxford '  is  too  much 
fore-shortened,  and  mars  the  fine  proportion  of  the  parts :  the 
draught  in  Mackenzie  and  Fugin's  '  Specimens,'  has  too  much 
the  air  of  a  simple  elevation,  and  fails  in  picturesque  effect. 

The  '  Chart  of  Foreign  Architecture '  takes  a  wider  scope  of 
illustration;  Egyptian,  Cyclopean,  Celtic,  Indian,  Oreek,  So- 
man. The  lower  and  more  modern  department  pleases  us  best. 
The  Byzantine  is  exemplified  in  the  very  singular  cathedral  of 
San  Ciriaco^  at  Ancona,  described  by  Hope,  but  deserving 
ampler  detail,  as  exhibiting  the  Greek  cross  under  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances.*  The  Romanesque  cathedral  of  Worms,  and  the 
'  Pointed  or  Gothic '  church  of  St.  Ouen,  are  fairly  represented. 

*  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  description  of  this  singular  and  very  instnictive  edi- 
fice, gives  rather  more  of  detail  and  definition  than  is  usnal  with  him,  and 
it  may  add  something  of  practical  usefulness  to  these  cnrsory  references,  if 
we  extract  by  way  of  annotation  a  portion  of  his  observations,  which  woiUd, 
however,  have  been  much  more  effective  had  they  been  accompanied  by 
sectional  illustrations.     '  Passing/  he  says,  '  along   the  shores  of   the 
Adriatic,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Ravenna,  we  find  at  Ancona,  on 
the  very  apex  of  its  soaring  promontory,  its  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Ciria- 
cus,  built  at  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, — 
when,  as  Muratori  proves,  Ancona  still  obeyed  the  Greek  emperors, — one 
of  the  most  perfect  Greek  crosses  existing  out  of  Byzantium.    Four  larger 
arches  may  here  be  seen,  so  insensibly  approaching  the  pointed,  as  to  leave 
it  doubtful  whether  by  accident  or  on  purpose;  and  four  small  round 
arches,  filling  the  angles  between  these,  support  a  cupola  ribbed  internally: 
the  transepts,  each  with  a  high  crypt,  containing,  the  one  the  tomb  of 
St.  Ciriacus,  and  the  other  that  of  St.  Liberius,  which  cause  the  floor  over 
them  to  be  ascended  by  lofty  flights  of  steps,  and  which  end  in  semicircular 
absides.      The  pillars  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  red  Verona 
marble,  and  the  capitals,  rude  imitations,  some  of  the  Ionic,  others  of  the 
Corinthian.    The  arches  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  all  round-headed.' 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  graphic  illustrations  to  this  in  many 
respects  admirable  work,  were  not  selected  on  a  more  strictly  scientific 
principle.    They  supply  'elevations'  in  rather  unnecessary  abundance; 
the  examples  of  ornamental  parts  are,  though  good,  somewhat  scanty; 
but  of  plans  and  sections,  the  return  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nil.    In 
Moller's  business-like  work  on  Teutonic  architecture,  while  the  general 
effect  is  carefully  exhibited,  the  principles  of  construction  are  clearly 
shown. 
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The  villa  and  palazzo  are  illustrated  by  Florentine  exampki, 
but  Italian  architecture  is  a  subject  covering  too  large  a  space, 
both  historical  and  territorial,  for  these  meagre  indications ;  it 
has  not,  in  fact,  hitherto  obtained  that  searching  and  complete 
examination  to  which  it  is  every  way  entitled.  Much,  hoir- 
ever,  has  been  done ;  Cicognara,  Cresy,  Woods,  d'Agincourt, 
Gaily  Knight,  and  others,  have  collected  largely  and  learnedlv; 
but  a  survey,  at  once  comprehensive  and  discriminating,  of  this 
various  and  productive  region  yet  remains  to  be  taken,  and  ve 
could  name  one  at  least  among  our  antiquarian  dilettanti^  whom 
we  believe  to  be  fairly  competent  to  a  task  of  which  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  to  be  met  by  common-places.  That  superficial  sort 
of  criticism  which  may  be  sufficient  for  average  purposes,  will 
break  down  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out,  fully  and  distinctly, 
such  an  investigation  as  that  now  suggested.  Tne  accumub- 
tiou  of  facts  and  dates  is  a  simple  affair  of  learning  and 
labour,  and  wc  have  among  us  many  well-informed  men,  to 
whom  this  part  of  the  business  is  easy  and  familiar;  but  the 
combination  of  these  indispensable  quaUties  with  critical  saga- 
city and  descriptive  power,  is  a  much  rarer  gift :  that  it  exists 
wc  have  no  doubt,  and  when  circumstances  arise  to  call  it 
forth,  we  shall  give  it  a  cordial  greeting.  As  an  illustratioa 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  process,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of 
opinion,  not  merely  public,  but  professional,  in  the  absence  of 
all  recognised  authority  in  these  matters;  we  need  only  in- 
stance the  extravagant  admiration  lavished,  both  by  contem- 
poraries and  successors,  on  that  great  school  of  Italian  archi- 
tects to  which  Palladio  has  ^ivcn  a  somewhat  hackneyed  name, 
as  contrasted  with  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  now  fnllea. 
Rejecting  both  extremes,  wc  yet  look  in  vain  to  the  produc- 
tions of  these  celebrated  men,  for  decided  originality  or  skilful 
imitation.  They  seem  to  have  fluctuated  between  different 
systems,  till  they  completely  lost  sight  of  simplicity  and  spe- 
cific character.  Palladio  sometimes  attempted  to  obviate  dif- 
ficulties and  obtain  effect  from  the  exaggeration  of  a  single 
feature,  impressive  in  itself,  but  awkward  in  its  misapplication, 
as  when,  in  the  church  of  the  Redentorc  and  other  edifices 
of  i;he  same  days,  he  flanked  his  central  pediment,  by  a  halt- 
pediment  on  either  side.  His  Olympic  Theatre  at 'Vicenza, 
outrages  every  element  of  t<istc  and  adaptation,  in  its  accumu- 
lation of  inappropriate  and  injurious  ornament — '  trumpery  *  is 
the  term  applied  to  it  by  Woods,  a  fair  and  nuHierate  critic. 
After  all,  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy,  those  men  of  un- 
rivalled and  universal  genius,  seem  to  have  originated  some  of 
the  most  impressive  features  of  its  architecture.     To  Bramante, 
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Michael  Angelo,  and  others  of  kindred,  if  not  equal  mind^ 
glorions  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  ita  palaces  and  its  villas. 

These  expositions,  with  their  diversified  examples  and  orderly 
arrangement,  liave  suggested  to  us  thoughts  and  recollections 
not  precisely  within  the  scope  of  our  original  design.  We 
have  found  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  steady  progress 
of  improvement  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  its  abrupt  termi- 
nation there,  unless  re-animated  by  the  infusion  of  E  new 
principle,  or,  at  least,  by  soue  effective  modification  of  an  old 
one.  We  may,  for  instance,  trace  the  primary  ehtiracteristics 
of  Greek  nrchi lecture,  the  architrave  and  the  column,  from  the 
elementary  Hut  to  the  magnificent  ranges  of  the  Olympeium : 
np  to  that  point  new  aud  beautiful  applications  of  the  original 
principles  were  successively  produced,  but  beyond  it,  so  far  aa 
we  recollect,  improvement  ceased  and  the  art  retrograded. 
With  the  introduction — we  say  nothing  about  the  invention — 
of  the  arch,  a  new  progress  began,  and  in  the  effort  to  combine 
the  two  systems,  a  series  of  gorgeous  and  impressive  erec- 
tions resulted  from  the  impulse  thus  given.  The  train  of  illus- 
tration thus  briefly  indicated,  might  be  advantageously  pursued 
throughout  the  successive  periods  of  architectural  development, 
and  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  resume  it,  more  especially 
in  its  application  to  present  circurastaaces,  but  our  actual  limits 
are  defined,  and  the  publications  before  us  are  not  precisely 
those  to  which  a  disquisition  of  this  kind  can  be  advantageously 
appended. 

Each  series  is  accompanied  by  a  small  pamphlet  or  'Manual,' 
comprising  much  clear  information  in  a  small  compass. 
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Views  A- Foot;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff.  Bs  i- 
Bayard  Taylor.  With  a  Preface  by  N.  P.  Willis.  In  Two  Pita 
London  :   Wiley  and  Putnam.     1847. 

Mr.  Willis  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  *  Mr.  Taylor's  poetictl 
productions,  while  he  was  still  a  printer's  apprentice,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  writer's  mind,  and  he  gave  them  their  due  praifte 
accordingly  in  the  newspaper  of  which  be  was  then  editor.  Sooae 
correspondence  ensued,  and  other  fine  pieces  of  writing  strengthened 
the  admiration  thus  awakened ;  and  when  the  young  poet-mechaaic 
came  to  the  city,  and  modestly  announced  the  bold  determination  of 
visiting  foreign  lands,  with  means,  if  they  could  be  got,  but  vtth 
reliance  on  manual  labour  if  they  could  not;  the  writer,  anderstacd- 
ing  the  man,  and  seeing  how  capable  he  was  of  carrying  out  h.s 
manly  and  enthusiastic  scheme,  and  that  it  would  work  uocorrupC- 
ingly  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  character,  counselled  bun 
to  go.  He  went :  his  book  tells  how  successfully  for  all  his  purposes. 
He  has  returned,  after  two  years'  absence,  with  large  knowledge  d 
the  world,  of  men,  and  of  manners,  with  a  pure,  invigorated,  a&i 
healthy  mind  ;  having  passed  all  this  time  abroad,  and  seen  and  «c- 
plished  more  than  most  travellers,  at  the  cost  of  only  five  kumdrtd  Mkn, 
and  this  sum  earned  on  the  road.  This,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  a  fine 
instance  of  character  and  energy.  The  book,  which  records  the  diffi- 
culties and  struggles  of  a  printer's  apprentice  achieving  this,  muft 
be  interesting  to  Americans.  The  pride  of  the  country  is  in  its  sel:* 
made  men.'  What  Mr.  Willis  says  of  'the  country'  is  true  of /k 
world ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  interesting  narrative  before  us.  Apart 
from  its  value  to  the  many,  in  circumstances  similar  to  the  author'f. 
who  desire  to  undertake  the  same  romantic  journey,  it  is  far  superior 
to  travels  in  general.  The  views  are  bold  and  free,  if  not  always 
correct,  and  the  style  is  brisk  and  vivacious.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
Mr.  Willis's  sanguine  expectations  respecting  the  future  fame  of  the 
author. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty -nine  Letters  Jrom  the  Rev.  John  Sewiom^  kte 
Rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  to  the  Bev.  IVUliam  JUT,  9f 
Newport  Pagnell,     London  :  Hamilton.  Adams,  and  Co. 

These  names  are  well  known,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
letter  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mr.  Bull  took  the  charge  of  the  In- 
dependent congregation  at  Newport  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Newtoo 
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beoame  curate  at  Olne;.  Tbe;  were  soqn  aoquuoted  witb  eaoh' 
other,  and  ultimately  became,  attach  ad  and  peniuuiQnt  ffieDda,  The 
letters  are  such  as  good  and  familiar  men  iisQil  ..to  write  io  thoBe 
dajrs.  Mr.  Newton's  epistolarjr  ease  and  wisdom  are  extensiTely 
known  and  appreciated,  aud  many  will  doublleas  welcome  these  ad- 
ditional specimens  of  them. 


TIte  Life  and  Advtntures  of  Zmaia,  a»  African  ffegro  King!  and  hit 
Etperienee  of  Slavery  in  Sovtk  Carolina.  Writteo  by,  himiseir.  Cor-, 
reeled  and  arranged  by  Peter  Neilsoa.  .pp.  ^58.  l^ndoa:  Smith 
Elder,  and  Co. 

This  professes  to  be  the  history  of  on  African  prince,  born  in  1780. 
whose  territory  Iny  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Congo,  and  who 
was  treacherously  treateil  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  an  American  captain 
•t  Cbarlestown  in  South  Carolina.  As  a  narrative,  is  very  inte- 
resting ;  and,  as  ati  exhibition  of  slavery,  it  is  calculated  to  teach  and 
Stimulate  the  friends  of  those  that  are  wrongfully  held  captive. 

We  hare  do  reason  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  title,  but  certain 
parts  of  the  story  have  an  air  of  improbability.  We  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  if  tiction  is  often  like  truth,  truth  is  often  like  fiction. 
But  it  ifl  to  be  regretted  as  the  editor  remarks,  that  the  statements  of 
'  this  poor  African,  have  not  been  written  throughout  in  his  own 
phraseoloey.'  We  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  corrections,  and  alter- 
ations, and  additions,  at  all  times,  and  in  a  case  like  the  present,  our 
dislike  is'  increased  by  the  peculiar  nature  and  authorship  of  the 
narrative. 


DitcourMs  Ay  the  late  Archibald  Bennie,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  London :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
Dr.  Bennie  was  a  popular  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whose  comparatively  sudden  removal,  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  a  large 
circle  ot  admirers  to  mourn  a  bereavement  of  more  than  common 
severity.  Judging  from  the  specimens  of  his  minislrations  before  ua, 
for  the  most  part  appearing  without  the  advantage  of  his  own  revision, 
he  must  have  been  '  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. ' 

The  sermons  are  on  topics  of  primary  importance,  dealing,  in  gene- 
ral, with  the  first  principles  and  broadest  relations  of  the  gospel.  The 
sentiments  ate  decidedly  evangelical.  The  tbdugbts,  if  iiot  profound 
or  original,  are  clear  and  sound.  The  style  is  luminous  and  bold. 
Thus  characterized,  they  are  likely  to  be  useful ;  aqd  to  the  author's 
late  hearers  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  acceptable  legacy.  May  they 
bring  to  effectual  remembrance  many  vital  truths  which,  when  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  were  perhaps  heard  in  vain  I 
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The  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  Life,  familiarly  esplamed.  By 
Charles.  Foote  Gower,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  London :  Liongman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1847. 

This  is  a  charming  effort  to  make  the  objects  of  our  familiar  in- 
terest the  texts  of  important  instruction.  The  author  takes  the 
reader  through  the  '  Bed-room/  '  Breakfast-parlour,'  '  Kitchen/ 
'  Study  ;'  accompanies  him  in  the  Morning  Walk ;'  stands  with  him 
on  the  '  Sea  Shore ;'  contemplates  the  '  Summer's  Evening/  &c., 
and  expounds  for  his  beneGt  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  It  is 
just  the  book  that  multitudes  of  parents  and  friends  would  be  glad 
to  present  to  their  offspring  and  acquaintance. 


A  New  Solution,  in  Part,  of  the  Seals,  Trumpets,  and  other  Symbols,  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  :  being  an  attempt  to  prove  that,  as  fur  as 
they  are  fulfilled,  they  denote  the  Rise,  Increase,  and  Maturity  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  DestruC' 
tion.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Gascoyne,  M.  A.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  copied  the  title  of  this  little  work  that  our  readers  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  own  statement  of  his  general  views.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  of  such  a  work  in 
a  few  lines.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
Mr.  Gascoyne  appears  to  have  brought  to  his  task  intelligence, 
careful  thought,  and  more  freedom  and  independence  of  mind  than 
are  always  displayed.  Some  of  the  opinions,  as  proceeding  from  a 
churchman,  will  probably  surprise  many  readers. 


Sketches  of  Eminent  Medical  Men.     London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Onb  of  the  Monthly  Series,  containing  the  lives,  clearly  and  judici- 
ously written,  of  ten  medical  men  of  great  ability  and  fame,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  decided  and  eminent  piety. 


Memoir  of  Lady  Warwick:  and  her  Diary.    London:  Religious  Tiaci 

Society. 

'Lady  Warwick/  says  Dr.  Walker,  who  preached  her  funeral 
sermon,  '  had  never  been  heard  blamed  but  for  two  faults :  1,  excess 
of  charity ;  2,  defect  of  anger/  Without  vouching  for  such  blame- 
lessness,  it  is  plain  that  she  was  a  very  good  and  holy  woman.  At 
the  same  time,  the  '  Diary'  might  have  been  better  if  abridged. 
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Man's  Riaht  to  GwTa  Word.  Translated  from  the  French  Pri«e  Essay 
of  M.  Boucher.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H.  Montague  Viliiers,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George's 
Bloomsbury.     Iiondon  :  J,  F.  Shaw. 

This  essay  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  a  French  journal  in  1840. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  ViJliers  remarkB,  'correct  in  argument,  and  sound  in 
doctrine  ;'  but  we  cannot  assent  to  the  praise  of  the  translator,  who 
speaks  of  the  ' power  ot  its  advocacy,  and  the  eloquence  and  beauty 
of  its  composition.'  It  is  sometimes  very  shallow,  and  never  remark- 
ably profound.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  (within  the  compass  no 
one  could  do  justice  to  the  theme)  it  will  serve  to  suggest,  in  a 
popular  and  vigorous  manner,  the  common  topics  of  such  an  argu- 
ment. 


Sketches  of  ProletiantUm  in  Italy,  Past  and  Present ;  including  a  Notice 
of  the  Origin,  History,  md  Present  State  of  the  Waldenees.  By  Robert 
Baird,  D.D.,  New  York.     Glasgow  and  London  :  William  Collins. 

This  work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  suppression,  of  the  reformution  in  Italy;  the  second  des- 
cribes Uie  state  of  things  in  Italy  since  the  refnrmation  ;  the  third 
contains  a  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  Che  Waldenses. 

The  work  has  a  peculiar  value  at  the  present  lime,  and  true 
proteatants  will  peruse  its  pages  with  lively  interest.  The  author  has 
brought  together  much  inrurmaiion  with  a  careful  hand,  and  presents 
it  in  a  cheerful  spirit.  He  is  no  croaker, — a  very  important  fact  in 
connexion  with  such  a  subject  at  this  particular  time.  We  commend 
the  volume  as  a  remarkably  cheap  account  of  grave  and  vital  matters. 


Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China,  and  of  the 
Chinese  Language ;  illustrated  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Kwang- 
TAng,  shewing  its  Division  into  Departments  and  Districts.  By 
Thomas  Taylor  Meadovra,  lriterpri;ter  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consulate  at  Canton.     London  :  Allen  and  Co. 


Those  who  open  this  volume  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ai 
or  of  Kndingin  it  a  general  delineation,  or  even  a  few  graphic  sketches, 
of  Chinese  customs  and  miinner?,  will  be  disappoinled.  Tlio  author's 
object  is  evidently  far  less  lo  amuse  than  to  instruct.  He  writes, 
throughout,  like  a  person  who,  in  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  Chinese  language,  and  diving  into  Che  real  principles  which  regu- 
late the  government  and  the  conduct,  both  social  and  commercial, 
of  the  people,  had  left  himself  very  little  time  or  inclination  for 
amusement.  Evidently  desirous  that  others  should  share  with  him 
in  the  bene&ts  of  his  observation  and  experience,  he  is  as  business-like 
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in  his  authorship  as,  we  have  no  doubt,  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  ;  and  those  who  are  studying  the  Chinese  language,  or 
about  to  visit  the  country,  will  find  in  his  volume  many  practical 
hints  of  great  value.  Besides  four  beautiful  coloured  engravings  of 
Mandnrins  in  their  native  costume,  the  volume  contains  various  gram- 
matical and  official  tables,  together  with  a  coloured  map  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-Tiing,  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital.  Some  of 
the  author's  observations  on  the  opium  and  slave  trade,  as  well  as  on 
religion,  had  far  better  have  been  omitted ;  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, we  cordially  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers. 


Thirty    Sermons  on  the  Life  of  David,  and  on  the  I^Denty^tkird  ami 
Thirty-second Psalms,     By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Fleury,  A.M.     Dublin: 

James  M'Glasban. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  fervent  piety 
and  evangelical  faith  of  the  author,  and  are  satisfied  of  his  desire  to 
promote  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  readers.  We  cannot,  therefore 
but  deeply  regret  that  sermons,  so  pure  in  doctrine,  and  so  devout 
and  practical  in  their  tendency,  should  be  profaned  and  disfigured 
by  party  politics  of  the  most  wretched  kind.  If  members  of  the  Irish 
Church  have  not  sufficient  courage  at  once  to  give  up  '  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness,'  they  ought,  at  least,  in  all  decency,  to  keep  silence 
on  the  subject.  That  those  who  are  living  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
should,  in  the  prospect  of  a  possible  removal  of  those  wrongs, 
begin  to  play  the  martyr,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  men  who  lor 
conscience'  sake  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  justice  and  right,  is  more 
than  we  can  well  endure.  We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
author,  who  appears  in  every  other  respect  to  be  well  worthy  of  his 
office,  will  not  suffer  so  foul  a  blot  to  sully  the  pages  of  his  next 
edition. 


The  Pilgrimage  :  How  God  was  found  of  him  that  simgkt  km  iiof ;  or. 
Rationalism  in  the  Bud,  the  Blade,  and  the  Ear,  A  TWle  for  our 
Times.  Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  A.  Wildenhabn.  By 
Mrs.  Stanley  Carr.     Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

We  candidly  confess  that  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  reconcile 
religious  novels  either  with  our  religious  feelings  or  our  literaiy 
taste.  If  religion  does  not  spoil  the  novel,  the  novel  invariably 
spoils  the  religion,  by  rendering  it  romantic  and  sentimental ;  and 
nothing  we  have  hitherto  read  has  convinced  us  that  the  '  words  of 
truth  and  soberness'  can  be  fitly  conveyed  to  the  mind  throng!^ 
such  a  vehicle.  It  is  but  justice  to  our  author  to  say  that  he  has 
contrasted  the  proud  egotism  of  Rationalism  with  the  self-annihilating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  in  a  very  striking  and  interesting  manner.    Baft 
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hie  mders,  after  all,  are  likely  to  learn  from  him  quite  as  much 
romance  as  religion;  and,  if  extruordinary  adventures  like  those  of 
his  hero  are  necessary  to  conversion,  the  period  must  be  >  ery  distunt 
in  which  -all  men  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  ol'  tlie  truth.' 
The  author's  sentiments,  moreover,  though  on  the  whole  evan- 
gelical, are,  in  many  respects,  exceedingly  narrow  and  contracted, 
and,  in  one  or  (wo  instances,  if  we  mistake  not,  both  theologically 
and  philosophically  false.  He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  political  or  religious  freedom  without  what  is  technically 
called  'free-thinking;'  he  sneers  at  Englishmen  who  travel  abroad 
without  a  knowledge  of  Continental  languages,  as  if  a  German  or 
Frenchman  in  England,  without  a  knowledge  of  English,  were  a  thing 
never  known;  and,  though  he  admits  that  rationalism  is  no  bar  to 
confirmation  or  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  seems  to 
regard  a  disrelish  for  Lutheranism  as  tantamount  to  inhdelity. 

The  fair  Translator  has  discharged  her  oHice  with  great  spirit  and 
ability,  if  we  except  two  or  three  Scotticisms,  for  the  removsl  of 
which  we  hope  the  requisite  care  will  not,  in  a  future  edition,    be 


DtaeMr$ea,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Jeffrey, 
Greenock,  Wilh  a  Memoir  of  Ai>  Li/e.  Edinburgh :  William 
Oliphunt. 
Me.  Jeffrey  was  a  minister  of  the  Relief  Church,  and  had  a  consider' 
able  share  of  popularity  as  a  preuchcr,  which,  aa  appears  from  this 
volume,  was  chiefly  based  on  the  more  solid  excellences  of  pulpit 
address.  The  discourses  before  us  are  eighteen  in  number,  on  sub- 
jects of  primary  importance,  they  are  marked  by  correctness  and 
prominence  of  evangelical  doctrine,  perspicuity  of  style,  and  direct- 
ness of  tendency  to  affect  the  heart  and  conscience.  They  can 
scarcely  fail  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  good  of  attentive  readers. 


Comfortdtle   H'ords  for  CAristian  ParenU,  bereaved  of  Little  Children. 

By  John  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant. 
Thbeb  discourses  founded  on  Jeremiah  Jtsxi.  15 — 17.  and  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  o!  the  Author's  youngest  daughter. 
Theyare  in  matter,  manner,  and  spirit,  eminently  adapted  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  interesting  class  for  whose  consolation  they  are  de- 
signed. 


Zadoc,    the    Outcast   of    Israel;    A  tale.      By    Charlotte    Elizabeth. 

Third  Edition.     London:  Aylott  and  Jones.  1847. 
One  of  the  first  and  best  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  productions,  and 
well  calculated  to  excite  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews. 
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A  Jubilee  Memorial ;  being  the  substance  of  I\oo  Semums,  preacked  mi 
Kingsland  Chapel,  June  16,  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  thai 
place  of  Worship,  with  a  statement  relative  to  its  Origin,  Fomndere, 
and  First  Pastor,  SfC.  By  Thomas  Aveling.  pp.  99.  London  : 
Snow. 

This  little  work  contains  two  faithful  sermons  on  '  Joyful  Recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  Goodness/  and  '  Revival  of  Religion,'  with  a 
brief,  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  sanctuary  in  which 
God  had  given  many  and  evident  tokens  of  his  presence. 


Reality  of  the  Gracious  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  By  the  late  John 
Jamieson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.,  A.S.  With  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Somerville,  pp.  456.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  work  is  '  the  result  of  the  cogitations  of  half  a  century.'  Al- 
though posthumous,  it  was  carefully  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
author.  It  contains  fifteen  dissertations  bearing  the  following  titles — 
'  On  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Operation  of  the  Spirit.' 
'  On  the  Promise  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  the  Design  of  this 
Gift.*  '  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Influence  Considered.' 
'  Arguments  from  Analogy  in  Support  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit's 
Efficacious  operation  on  the  Heart.'  '  On  the  Miraculous  Gifts  of 
the  Spirit.'  'The  Necessity  of  Divine  Influence  proved  from  Facta.' 
'  Miracles  not  the  Foundation  of  Saving  Faith.'  '  On  the  Design 
and  Use  of  Miracles.'  '  On  the  Demonstration  of  the  Spirit.*  '  The 
Reality  of  Divine  Influence  proved  from  the  Figurative  Language 
of  Scripture.'  'The  Reality  of  Divine  Influence  proved  from  the 
Simple  Language  of  Scripture.'  '  The  Reality  of  Divine  Influence 
proved  from  Experience.' 

Of  the  work  thus  divided,  we  cannot  speak  in  the  tenns  of  Dr. 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  persons  into  whose  custody  it  was-committed  by 
its  author.  We  should  hesitate  to  apply  all  the  expressions  '  origi- 
ginal,  acute,  extended,  discriminative,  ingeniously  critical,  and 
powerfully  argumentative.'  Dr.  Jamieson's  mind  was  rather  vig. 
orous  than  profound,  direct  than  comprehensive.  He  puts  many 
things  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way,  and  always  exhibits  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  revelation ;  but  the 
work,  though  much  superior  to  the  general  class  of  theological  pub- 
lications, does  not,  we  think,  sustain  its  pretentions.  It  is  a  sound, 
wise,  and  cleverly  written  doctrinal  treatise,  and  that  is  all. 

The  profits  of  the  publication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
superannuated  ministers,  and  the  orphan  children  of  ministers  of  the 
Secession  Church. 
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Siopraphical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  British  Poets  of  the  Present 
Century,  mth  Specimens  of  their  Poetry.  By  A.  D.  Toovey. 
London:  Kent  and  Richards.  1848. 

We  question  whether  a  cotemporary  can  ever  so  eatimate  the  poetry 
of  his  age  as  to  succeed  altogether  in  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
Mr.  Toovey,  then,  need  not  be  nshanied  if  he  has  lo  some  extent 
failed.  He  baa  given  us  in  a  small  volume  many  of  the  best  known 
passages  of  the  standard  poetry  of  the  last  thirty  years,  accompany- 
ing hiH  selections  with  bits  of  criticism,  but  he  has  not  produced 
what  he  bints  at — a  sucteasor  lo  Thomas  Campbell's  speoimena. 
That  would  bave  been  yaluable  and  popular.  This  is  but  a  mode- 
rately comprebensive  volume  of  elegant  extracts^  not  abvaya 
selected  happily  either  as  to  uuthurs,  or  as  to  the  specimens  chosen 
from  each.  Why,  for  instance,  do  Harris,  Hannah  More,  Lord 
Robertson,  Peter  Still  (!),  Shee.  and  Emerson,  {British  poets!) 
figure  in  pages  which  have  no  room  for  Keble,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
her  busband  Browning,  and  Bailey,  the  author  of  '  Festus ;'  all  of 
whom  have  written  poetry,  and  one  of  whom  has  been  called  the 
truest  poet  of  the  age ! 


A  Sarmony  oftht  Four  Gospels ;  in  the  Authorized  Version  folloming  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gotpels  in  Greek.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D., 
LL.D.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  etc.  London  :  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Robinson's  valuable  '  Harmony  '  is  already  well  known  in 
England.  The  author's  patient  habits  of  research,  large  learning, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Palestine,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a 
'  Harmony,' which,  although  it  has  had  two  hundred  predecessors, 
'contains  some  new  views,  and  some  new  illustrations  of  old  ones. 
This  is  true,  especially  in  respect  10  the  transactions  during  the  last 
six  months  of  our  Lord's  ministry.'  We  rejoice,  thereibre,  that 
the  present  volume  makes  tiis  labours  available  to  many,  to  whom 
the  original  work  would  have  been  useless.  We  bear  testimony  to 
tbe  care  with  which  the  erlttor  has  executed  his  part,  but  we  regret 
that  he  has  added  to,  and  even  altered,  Robinson's  text  and  notes, 
on  some  occasions  by  extracts  from  Gresswell  and  Wieseler,  without 
distinctly  marking  each  cose  as  it  occurs.  The  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  whose  opinion  he  is  receiving  ;  and  the  practice  beconjiig  pre- 
valent of  publishing  '  amended'  editions,  without  plainly  indicating 
every  amendment,  and  its  source,  we  must  regard  as  unscholarly 
in  the  extreme. 
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Just  Publithed, 

Ideas,  or  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy.  9^  Antoine  Claude 
Gabriel  Jobert. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  unfolded,  and  its  Points 
of  Coincidence  or  Disagreement  with  prevailing  Systems  indicated.  By 
Samuel  Davison,  L.L.D. 

Revelations  of  Ireland  in  the  past  generation.  By  D.  Owen  Madden, 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

A  History  of  the  Prices,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Circulation,  from  183U  to 
1847,  inclusive,  with  a  general  Review  of  the  Currency  Question,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  Operation  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vic.  c.  32.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  Being  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Prices  from  1793  to 
1839. 

The  Magnet  of  the  Gospel.    By  J.  R.  Balme. 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Tropical  AuatraLia  in  search 
of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  T. 
L.  Mitchell,  Kt.,  D.C.L.,  Surveyor  General  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Claims  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  &c.     By  T.  Hathaway. 

Music  and  Education.     By  Dr.  Mainzer. 

The  Modern  Orator.    Part  12.     Charles  James  Fox. 

Six  Letters  on  Dr.  Todd's  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Anti- 
christ in  the  Apocalypse.     By  E.  B.  Denison,  M.A. 

National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  14.  Castaoospemum 
— Cheiromys. 

Pictorial  Bible.    Part  12. 

Hints  for  the  Times,  on  the  Religions  of  Sentiment,  Form,  and  of  Feeling, 
contrasted  with  Vital  Godliness.     By  Rev.  George  Smith,  M.A. 

Plain  Facts  for  the  People  in  Relation  to  the  Tithes  and  Revenues  of  the 
Church.     By  J.  Henry  Tillett. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  Connexion  with  the 
principal  Events  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Travels  in  Siberia,  including  Excursions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  and  southwards  to  the  Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph 
Erman.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Desboioush  Cooler. 
2  Vols. 

Cosmos :  A  Sketch  of  a  Phvsical  description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.  Vol.  2.  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Liente- 
nant  Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  R.A. 

Some  further  portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willonghby,  which  relate 
to  her  domestic  history  and  to  the  events  of  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  i.,  the  Protectorate  and  the  Restoration. 

Arthur  Frankland,  or  the  experience  of  a  Tragic  Poet.    A  Tale. 

Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  herself  and  her  children  in 
health  and  disease ;  embracing  the  subjects  of  Pregnancy,  Childbirth, 
Nursing,  Food,  tLxercise,  Bathing,  Clothing,  etc.;  with  Remarks  on  Chlo- 
roform.    By  J.  T.  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

The  History  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  from  the  Estabtishmcnt 
of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C 
O'Donnaghue,  A.M.    2  Vols. 

The  History  of  the  Revival  and  Progress  of  Independency  in  England, 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation.    By  Joseph  Fletcher.     Vol.  II L 
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Art.  I. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  SxtraetB  from  fair 
Journal  and  Letters.    Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.    In  Two 

Volumes.     London:  Charles  Gilpin ;  John  Hatchard.     1847. 

Of  all  the  follies  of  literature  and  criticism^  none  surpasses 
the  nonsense^  published  in  the  shape  of  denunciations  against 
the  number  of  biographies  issued  in  these  days.  Were 
the  life  of  every  humau  being  preserved  in  print,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  visages  and  engravings  of 
residences^  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefited.  If  the  truth 
were  told  in  each  case^  the  collection  would  be  invaluable; 
man^s  knowledge  of  nlan  would  be  extended  vastly.  Beally^ 
something  of  this  sort  is  the  aim  of  nearly  all  literature.  Blue 
books  and  statistical  tables  try  to  show  us  the  condition  of  the 
masses ;  philanthropists  try  to  exhibit  the  biographies  of  slaves 
and  aborigines;  travellers  display  their  glimpses  of  the  lives  of 
distant  nations  and  diversified  races;  Newgate  calendars  and 
horrific  novels  show  the  careers  of  criminals;  and  with  respect 
to  gifted  persons,  philosophy  is  their  thoughts,  poetry  their 
feelings^  science  their  discoveries,  art  their  productions,  and 
history  their  actions,  which  are  all  most  chiefly  interesting^ 
biographically.  In  fact  the  biography  of  everybodyis  the  great 
desideratum ;  and  though  we  say  this  joeolarlyj  we  really  and 
VOL.  xxiii«  o  o 
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soberly  to  a  great  extent  mean  it  seriously.  Invaluable  ex- 
perience has  been  lost  for  want  of  the  habit  of  recording  it  and 
preserving  it  in  print.  Of  late  years,  the  upper  classes  have 
become  aware  of  the  value  of  biography  as  an  affair  of  family 
importance.  Hence  many  volumes  of  family  papers  find  their 
way  into  print.  But,  for  the  preservation,  saving,  and  using  of 
human  experience,  we  sincerely  wish  the  practice  were  generaL 
The  Egyptians  preserved  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  in  mum- 
mies, and  all  their  solemn  family  feasts  were  graced  with  the 
dreary  presence  of  their  forefathers'  carcases  in  boxes.  Outside 
the  cases  were  written  biographies.  However  superstitious  the 
custom  may  be  deemed,  the  piety  in  it  is  beautiful.  Many 
different  erections  embody  this  feeling  in  this  island :  the  flat, 
unhewn  stone  which  covers  the  Highland  chief;  the  monu- 
mental brass  above  the  buried  crusader ;  the  reclining  eJQBgy  in 
stone  of  the  British  noble ;  the  portrait,  the  bust,  the  broken 
column,  the  humble  headstone,  the  equestrian  statue.  But  in 
brief,  we  wish  to  say  that  piety  towards  the  dead  never  can 
appear  more  reasonable,  appropriate,  useful,  and  beautiful, 
than  in  the  form  of  biographical  volumes,  accurately  written 
and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  personages  and  engravings 
of  residences.  A  family  library  of  family  biographies  would  be 
very  instructive  to  all  who  had  access  to  it.  Of  course,  the  final 
value  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  truth  in  it ;  but  the 
custom,  were  it  as  general  as  the  erection  of  tombstones,  would 
be,  we  are  ready  to  believe,  the  most  beneficent  and  reasonable 
shape  ever  yet  assumed  by  the  sentiment  of  piety  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  proverb,  'to  lie  like  a  tombstone,' 
might  be  changed  into  '  to  lie  like  a  family  biography;'  but  the 
tombstones  do  not,  and  the  biographies  would  undoubtedly 
contradict  each  other,  and  accessions  of  truth  would  result  from 
the  collisions.  The  custom  would  be  favourable  to  virtue. 
Wlicn  a  father  sends  his  children  forth  into  the  world,  his  desire 
is  that  they  will  do  nothing  of  which  it  would  be  painful  for 
him  to  hear.  It  would  be  a  powerful  motive  to  worthy  conduct, 
for  a  son  or  daughter  to  feel  a  resolution  never  to  do  anything 
which  would  look  ill  in  the  family  history.  Addison  mentions, 
as  a  truly  beautiful  epitaph  on  a  family  tombstone,  one  which 
said,  '  All  their  daughters  were  virtuous,  and  all  their  sons  were 
brave.* 

The  memoir  before  us  is  one  of  those  family  biogmphies 
which,  in  its  present  state,  is  better  adapted  for  a  private  than 
a  public  circle.  The  fair  compilers,  though  perfectly  able  to 
MTitc  a  most  interesting  life  of  their  mother,  have,  partly 
from  modesty,  partly  from  reverence  for  her,  but  chiefly,  we 
fear,  under  a  desire  to  get  their  task  done  quickly,  filled  the 
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Tolatnes  with  extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by  thdr  mother, 
attempting  thus  to  make  her  her  own  biographer.  Nov,  this  is 
not  a  suitable  course  in  her  case.  Mrs.  Fry  was  remarkable  for 
what  she  did,  and  not  for  what  she  s^d ;  and  though  as  a  woman 
whose  fiiith  waa  most  sincere,  her  earnestness  great,  and  her 
benevolence  lively,  she  could  not  fail,  if  she  had  the  power  of 
articulating  herself  in  words  at  all,  to  be  an  impressive  preacher, 
Elizabeth  Fry  was  not  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  ex^HVssing 
great  truths  in  ever  memorable  coiubiuations  of  words.  Poets 
and  orators  combine  words  in  ways  which  become  mottoes  of 
the  heart.  People  of  this  kind  are  always  throwing  the  best  of 
themselves  into  words.  Their  life's  blood  becomes  ink.  Their 
ftonls  remain  on  earth  for  i^es  in  the  shape  of  print.  But.  ^Mrs, 
Fry  belonged  to  a  different  order  of  genius.  Omit  all  the 
actions  from  the  life  of  her  coiite.uporary,  Thomas  Campbell, 
jbr  instance,  and  leave  nothing  but  his  poetry  associated  with 
his  name,  and  it  would  be  none  the  worse.  But  were  Mrs. 
Fry  subjected  to  the  same  process,  the  result  would  be  to 
annihilate  her.  There  would  be  nothing  left  but  an  excellent 
qnaker  lady,  like  whom  there  arc  hundreds.  B^store  her  actions 
to  her  character,  and  the  life  of  the  Elizabeth  Fry  of  Newgate, 
of  the  heroic  prison  visiter,  becomes  visible  to  the  mind,  in- 
vested with  a  poetry  of  conduct,  surpassing  in  sweetness  and 
beauty  anything  we  know  of,  thrown  into  words  by  all  her 
poetic  contemporaries.  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  journal,  says  very 
little  of  her  own  deeds.  Her  religious  feelings  and  materual 
anxieties  are  abundantly  expressed,  but  comparatively  little 
respecting  the  chief  shape  her  life  took — her  liibours  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals.     Her  journals  omit  herself. 

Elizabeth  Fry  by  her  father  was  of  Norman,  and  by  her 
mother  of  Lowland  Scottish  blood.  Unconsciously  but  truly, 
the  Normans  have  symbolized  their  own  qualities  in  the  beasts 
and  birdsof  prey  which  they  have  adopted  as  the  heraldic  symbols 
of  their  fjimiiies.  Royal  and  lordly  strength,  craft,  audacity,  and 
rapacity,  are  the  qualities  indicated  by  lions,  eagles,  wolves, 
and  tigers.  Gurneys  or  Gournays  held  fiefs  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  in  Nor.'^olk,  and  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
West  Barham  branch  descended  John  Gumey  or  Gonmay  of 
Norwich,  merchant,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Pry.  Her 
father  was  John  Gumey  of  Earlham,  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  intelligent,  kindly  qnaker.  In  1775,  he  married  Catherine 
Hell,  daughter  of  Daniel  Eell,  a  London  merchant,  and  through 
her  mother  descended  from  the  Barclays  of  Ury  in  Kincardine- 
shire. The  grandmother  of  Elizabeth  Gumey  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Barclay,  the  apologist  for  the  quakers. 
These  are  not  alight  facts.  Around  her  cradle  Eluabeth  Gumejr 
00  S 
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TFOuld  hear  of  nothing  more  striking  than  the  singular  separa- 
tion from  the  world  and  consecration  to  Gk)d  of  her  forefathers. 
Her  parents  inherited  blood  long  disciplined  by  a  strict  sect. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  scepticism 
was  nearly  universal^  it  was  the  lot  of  Elizabeth  Gumey  to  be 
brought  up  by  parents  fond  of  science  and  literature,  yet  living 
in  their  affections  and  their  duties^  and  by  precept,  example, 
and  instruction^  devoting  themselves  to  form  their  characters 
upon  Hhc  broad^  firm  basis  of  Christianity.'  Spending  her 
winters  in  Norwich  and  her  summers  at  Bramerton  and  £arl« 
ham  Hall,  she  grew  up  until  she  reached  the  age  of  twelve. 
Earlham  Hall^  a  large,  old,  irregular  house,  a  seat  of  the  Bacon 
family,  about  two  miles  from  Norwich,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  well-wooded  park,  past  which  meanders  the  river  Wensum. 
Old  trees  form  an  avenue  on  the  banks  of  the  clear  stream,  and 
here,  or  on  the  noble  lawn,  Ehzabeth  Gumey  played,  one  of  a 
happy  family  of  twelve  children.  Probably,  her  lot  combined 
everything  which  is  best  in  the  moral  and  material  elements  of 
the  world,  in  the  happiest  degree.  One  of  the  aristocratic 
homes  of  England,  in  which  the  most  advanced  form  of  Chris- 
tianity (perhaps  the  safest  for  moral  training  of  them  all), 
was  held  by  her  parents,  not  repulsively  and  austerely,  but 
intelligently  and  amiably;  not  formally  and  interestedly,  but 
simply  and  vitally.  Her  youth  was  fed  on  the  cream  of  the 
universe.  By  '  the  accident  of  birth '  she  might  have  grown 
up  a  pretty  child,  with  her  earliest  recollections  like  those 
of  Nell  Gwyn,  of  being  sent  into  the  taverns  near  the 
theatres,  to  sell  strong  waters  to  the  gentlemen.  Most  of 
the  young  ladies  who  grew  up  along  with  her  in  the  country 
seats  of  England,  saw  Christianity  practically  regarded  as  only 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  servants  and  the  common  people. 
'  The  accident  of  birth '  might  have  made  her  earliest  recol- 
lections those  of  the  evidences  of  the  sin,  shame,  and  crime  of 
her  parents;  and  the  successive  stages  of  the  dawn  of  her 
intellect  might  have  been  marked  in  her  consciousness  and  her 
comprehension  of  the  black  meaning  of  the  facts.  The  caresses 
of  her  mother  might  have  polluted  her  soul.  '  The  accident  of 
birth  I  ^  Her  father  might  have  taught  her  that  cunning  is 
wisdom,  and  violence  heroism.  Of  all  the  facts  of  life,,  none 
surpasses  the  appalling  importance  of  the  '  accident  of  birth,' 
when  riewed  as  involving,  not  in  one  case  a  heritage  of  wealth, 
and  in  another  a  heritage  of  poverty;  but  an  heirship  of 
Christian  training,  or  an  heirship  of  crime. 

Mrs.  Fry  herself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  some 
of  her  chief  obligations  to  her  birth.  She  indeed  traces  to  her 
residence  at  Bramerton,  a  sweet  place  on  a  common,  and  to  lier 
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visits  with  her  mother  to  the  cottages  of  the  po<nr,  particiilaily 
'one  named  Betty/  her  love  of  scenery  and  her  habits  of 
visiting  the  poor;  but  she  says  her  *  natural'  affections  were 
overwhelmingly  strong  from  her  earliest  childhood.  The  thought 
that  her  mother  might  die  would  make  her  weep  after  she  went  to 
bed.  Her  childish  wish  was  that  all  her  family  might  be  spared  the 
misery  of  each  others'  deaths  by  being  crushed  together  by  two 
large  walls.  But  unquestionably^  sasceptible  though  her  tem- 
perament was^  and  full  of  fearfulness,  she  never  woi^d  have  had 
a  consciousness  of  these  agonies  of  imaginative  affection,  had 
she  known  well  what.it  was  to  be  beaten,  and  scarcely  ever 
experienced  what  it  was  to  be  caressed.  Had  her  earliest  re- 
collections been  of  being  left  to  cry  outside  a  gin  shop  while  her 
mother  was  within,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet  by  a  knock-down 
blow  from  the  maternal  hand,  her  fancies,  after  she  crouched 
down  for  the  night,  would  not  have  consisted  of  the  terrors  of 
filial  piety. 

In  the  best  senses  of  the  words  she  was  well-born  and  well- 
bred.  Few  cultivated  families  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  materialistic  and  sceptical 
philosophies.  Norwich  was  noted  for  the  charm  and  talent  with 
which  the  ideas  in  vogue  were  invested  in  its  social  circles. 
Even  the  society  of  Friends  felt  the  prevailing  influences.  Left 
without  their  mother's  care,  and  with  a  father  of  a  liberal  turn,  for 
one  of  his  sect,  the  three  elder  daughters  'formed  many  acquaint- 
ances and  some  friendships  with  persons  greatly*  gifted  by 
nature,  but  fearfully  tainted  by  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
day.'  'Great  pain  and  bitter  disappointment  resulted  from  these 
connections.'  But  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
anything  which  could  properly  be  called  '  the  gaieties  of  the 
world.'  Music  and  dancing  are  not  allowed  by  this  strict  sect. 
However  nature  would  break  out,  and  the  children  would  em- 
body their  mirthful  spirits  in  untaught  dances  got  up  in  the 
anteroom ;  and  though  almost  entirely  uncultivated,  Elizabeth 
and  her  sister  Eachel  would  warble  duets  delightfully.  Eliza- 
beth was  tall,  slight,  and  graceful,  with  a  sweet  face,  and  a 
profusion  of  soft  flaxen  hair.  Gentle  and  quiet,  nervous,  self- 
willed,  and  determined,  she  disliked  her  tasks,  but  evinced  a 
quick,  penetrating,  and  original  natural  talent.  She  was  too 
sensitive  and  nervous,  not  to  be  timid  in  her  early  years. 
Animal  courage  in  early  youth  is  seldom  the  characteristic  of 
the  truly  brave — the  brave  whose  courage  is  moral. 

Of  course  the  influences  to  which  she  was  exposed,  all  more 
or  less  told  upon  her,  and  had  their  representatives  in  the 
persons  and  circumstances  around  her.  A  Mr.  Pitchfbrd,  lit 
Boman  catholic,  and  Mrs.  Schinmielpenninck^  authoress  of  a 
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'  Tour  to  Alet/  with  the  '  decided  friends '  they  knew,  brought 
Christianity  in  different  forms  to  bear  upon  her  mind.  But  she 
had  her  struggles  with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  William  Fred- 
erick, afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  quartered  at  Nor- 
wich when  she  was  seventeen,  and  we  find  the  young  lady  in 
her  journal,  questioning  herself,  '  Why  do  I  wish  so  much  for 
the  Prince  to  come  ?'  She  felt  that  if  she  did  not  govern  herself 
in  little  things,  and  gave  herself  up  to  worldly  passions,  she 
might  become  a  despicable  character  and  a  curse  to  society. 
When  she  meets  '  the  prince  ^  she  '  feels  flat  after  this  storm  of 
pleasure/ 

*  I  have  given  way  to  my  passions,  and  let  them  have  command  over 
me.  I  have  known  my  faults,  and  not  corrected  them,  and  now  I  am 
determined  I  will  once  more  trv,  with  redoubled  ardour,  to  overcome  mv 
wicked  inclinations ;  I  must  not  flirt;  I  must  not  ever  be  out  of  temper 
with  the  children ;  I  must  not  contradict  without  a  cause ;  I  must  not 
mump  when  my  sisters  are  liked  and  I  am  not ;  I  must  not  allow  myself 
to  be  angry ;  I  must  not  exaggerate,  which  I  am  inclined  to  do ;  I  must 
not  give  way  to  luxury ;  I  must  not  be  idle  in  mind;  I  must  try  to  give 
way  to  every  good  feeling,  and  overcome  every  bad.  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do.  If  I  had  but  perseverance  I  could  do  all  that  I  wish.  I  will  try. 
I  have  lately  been  too  satirical,  so  as  to  hurt  sometimes ;  remember,  it 
is  always  a  fault  to  hurt  others ! 

Of  the  struggle  of  the  diflferent  elements  of  the  life  which 
surrounded  her,  iu  her  mind,  when  about  eighteen,  her  journal 
presents  a  lively  picture,  and  her  biographers  have  completed  it 
with  the  addition  of  interesting  particulars.  At  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Norwich,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1798,  an  American,  of  the  name  of  William  Savery,  preached. 
In  his  journal  he  mentions,  that  the  meeting  was  the  gayest 
assembly  of  Quakers  he  had  ever  seen.  He  felt  inclined  to  be 
silent  in  sorrow.  Among  his  audience,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
sat  Miss  Elizabeth  Gurncy,  with  '  purple  boots  on,  laced  with 
scarlet,'  the  extreme  smartness  of  which  was  an  amusement  to 
her  sister  Richenda.  During  the  sermon  she  felt  there  is  a 
God.  The  impression  lasted  until  the  Tuesday,  when  in  re- 
turning from  Norwich  on  horseback  some  officers  looked  at  her 
with  apparent  admiration,  '  which  brought  on  vanity.'  '  I  came 
home  as  full  of  the  world  as  I  went  to  town  full  of  heaven.'  A 
visit  to  London  brought  the  religious  impressions  into  direct 
collision  with  the  theatre,  the  opera,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

'Monday  2Gth,  1798.  I  went  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  evening.  I  miut 
own  I  was  extremely  disnp])ointed.  To  be  sure  the  bouse  is  g^rand  and 
dazzling ;  but  I  had  no  other  feeling  whilst  there,  than  that  of  wishing  it 
over.  1  saw  Banister,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Dechump.  I  was  not  at  all 
interested  with  the  play,  the  music  I  did  not  much  like ;  and  the  tmth 
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18,  my  imagination  was  so  raised  that  it  must  have  fallen,  had  the  pky 
been  perfect. 

'7th.  I  went  to  meeting  in  the  evening;  I  have  not  enough  elo- 
quence to  describe  it ;  William  Savery's  sermon  was  in  the  first  part 
very  affecting,  it  was  from  Revelations ;  he  explained  his  text  heautifuUy 
and  awfully,  most  awfully  I  felt  it ;  he  next  described  the  sweets  of  re* 
ligion,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  How  he  did  describe  it !  He  said  the 
deist,  and  those  who  did  not  feel  devotion,  looked  at  nature,  admired 
the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  as  curiosities;  but  they 
looked  not  up  through  them  to  nature's  Grod.  How  well  he  hit  the 
state  I  have  been  in !  I  trust  I  may  not  remain  in  it.  His  prayer  was 
beautiful,  I  think  I  felt  to  pray  with  him. 

'  26th.  This  morning  I  went  to  Amelia  Opie's  and  had  a  pleasant 
time.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  not  at  home ;  then  on  Dr. 
Batty ;  then  on  Mrs.  Twiss,  who  gave  me  some  paint  for  the  evening;  / 
was  painted  a  little,  I  had  my  hair  dressed,  and  did  look  pretty,  for  me. 
Mr.  Opie,  Amelia,  and  I,  went  to  the  opera  concert ;  I  own  I  do  love 
grand  company.  The  Prmce  of  Wales  was  there ;  and  I  must  say,  I  felt 
more  pleasure  in  looking  at  him,  than  in  seeing  the  rest  of  the  company, 
or  hearing  the  music.  I  did  nothing  but  sdmire  his  Royal  Highness, 
but  I  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  indeed.' 

Religion  gained  the  ascendancy  in  her  mind.  She  gradually 
became  a  plain  quaker.  She  had  been  described  as  '  a  beauti* 
ful  lady  in  a  scarlet  riding  habit/  jnid  became  sombre  in  her 
colours  and  costume  by  degrees.  The  use  of  the  'thee/  and 
'  thou,'  was  difficult  at  first,  but  she  adopted  it.  However,  we 
shall  see  the  love  of  grand  company  remained  with  her  to  the 
end  of  her  days. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  in  her  virgin  bloom,  painted  and  at  the 
opera,  spending  an  evening  of  delight,  admiring  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  a  picture  to  suggest  many  reflections.  We  commend 
it  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  called 
snob-worship.  Of  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged,  the 
prince  was  of  all  men,  the  one  whose  influences  were  most 
debasing  and  criminal,  while  the  young  lady  was  surpassed  by 
none  of  her  sex  in  beneficence ;  yet  there  was  an  evening  in 
which  she  sat  gazing  at  him,  the  best  at  the  worst,  with  rapture, 
oblivious  of  music,  dancing,  beauty,  rank,  fashion,  man,  and 
God,  and  everything  but  him.  She  did  not  know  what  she  did, 
she  knew  not  what  he  was,  and  could  not  foresee  what  he  be- 
came, neither  did  any  other  perhaps  of  the  scores  of  young  ladies 
betrayed  by  a  similar  admiration  into  the  paths  of  death.  In 
the  Adonis  they  saw  not  the  Apollyon. 

Christianity  gained  the  ascendancy  among  the  opponents 
which  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  heart  of  Elizabeth 
Gurney.  She  became  a  decided  quaker,  making  the  transition 
from  the  scarlet  riding  habit  and  purple  boots^  to  a  sober  cos* 
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tume^  and  by  scarcely  perceptible  degrees,  and  ultimately  sum- 
moning up  courage  enough  to  surmount  the  formidable 
obstacles  which  opposed  the  use  of  the  Hhee'  and  'thou/ 
She  married  at  twenty^  and  was  the  mother  of  six  children  at 
thirty.  But  the  vividness  of  her  impressions  of  the  seductive 
influences  which  betray  and  destroy  her  sex,  had  unconsciously 
prepared  her  for  knowing  the  hearts  of  the  lost  of  Newgate  and 
the  convict  ships. 

By  an  inconsistency  on  the  side  of  liberality,  even  the  journals 
which  peculiarly  represent  old  English  prejudices,  have  narrated 
the  proceedings  of  Mrs.  Fry,  as  a  preacher,  without  a  growl.  It 
was  very  well  for  her.  Success  is  allowed  to  vindicate  her 
speaking  in  the  church.  While  nothing  is  said  by  divines 
against  women  being  allowed  to  dance  pirouettes  in  theatres, 
little  need  be  said  about  ladies  who  testify  iu  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity in  meeting  houses.  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
individually.  Providence  put  Elizabeth  Fry  in  the  right.  On 
1st  month,  1st,  1810,  when  she  was  in  her  thirtieth  year,  she 
is  struck  with  the  alterations  made  by  the  three  prior  months. 
'  First,  a  child  born ;  second,  the  loss  of  nurse ;  third,  my 
beloved  father's  death;  fourth,  my  mouth  being  opened  at 
meetings ;  and  my  heart  says,  what  can  I  render  for  having 
been  so  remarkably  and  mercifully  carried  through  these  vari- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence  ?'  Of  Mrs.  Pry  as  a  preacher, 
though  it  is  thirty  years  since  we  heard  her,  and  heard  her  only 
once,  and  were  but  six  or  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  we  have 
the  most  vivid  recollections.  We  do  not  remember  indeed  any 
word  she  said.  She  had  no  genius  for  remarkable  expressions. 
But  her  tall  and  handsome  figure — the  costume  of  the  quakeress 
— the  air  of  command  jind  high  breeding,  never  can  be  forgotten. 
She  held  her  head  aloft  on  her  shoulders,  as  a  feudal  dame 
might  have  done,  M'hen  defying  marauders  in  the  absence  of  her 
lord  from  her  castle.  Depend  upon  it,  Joan  of  Arc  had  not 
more  of  the  lion  port  and  eagle  eye,  when  lifting  up  her  white 
banner,  thau  had  Elizabeth  Fry,  when  charging  sinners  upon  a 
Divine  authority  to  repent  or  die.  Her  clear,  full,  strong  voice 
could  have  given  the  word  of  command  to  a  regiment.  She 
stood  up  amidst  an  audience  prepared  to  laugh  at  her.  During 
an  interval  of  silence  some  tittering  took  place,  but  ridicule  had 
only  to  look  at  her  to  be  subdued.  She  was  one  of  three 
preachers  on  the  occasion.  It  was  whispered  even  to  the 
youngest  and  most  ignorant,  that  she  was  a  lady  distinguished  for 
her  goodness.  Her  brother  preached  like  an  eloquent  gentleman, 
and  brother  and  sister  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life.  An  elderly 
gentleman  who  ciccompanicd  them,  spoke  sweetly  and  alluringly. 
But  Mrs.  Fry  spoke  like  a  heroine,  whose  strength  lay  in  her 
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vill.  Since  1818^  thirty  years  have  elapsed.  Of  the  audience 
in  that  town  hall^  with  portraits  on  the  walls,  scarcely  any 
remain^  the  scene  is  gone  like  a  dissolving  view^  audience  and 
preachers  have  nearly  all  passed  into  eternity.  Neighbours, 
playfellows,  and  his  father  were  in  the  audience  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  with  the  marvelling  and  listening  boy,  clouds 
of  oblivion  are  gathering  upon  the  details  of  the  scene,  and  eter- 
nity has  absorbed  most  of  the  personages  of  it,  but  no  indistinct- 
ness  obscures  the  full-length  figure  in  the  memory,  of  the  queenly 
quakeress.  Revolving  time  makes  1818  the  year  1848,  the  lady 
preacher  has  a  biography  in  two  volumes,  and  the  boy  is  the 
reviewer  of  it. 

In  1813,  Mrs.  Fry  visited  Newgate  for  the  first  time.     It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  gifted  and  zealous  lady  preacher  was  led  to 
Tisit  the  prison.      Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  had  been  at  work  for 
about  five  years,  trying  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  criminal 
code.     The  frequency  of  public  executions  outraged  the  con- 
victions of  the  Quakers  of  the  sinfulness  of  capital  punishments. 
So  sanguinary  was  the  criminal  code  at  this  time,  that  it  was 
reckoned  the  enforcement  of  it  would  have  averaged  four  execu- 
tions a  day  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  hung  up  a  hun- 
dred wretches  a  year  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey.     Now,  the 
Friends  have  a  powerful  argument  against  these  savage  atrocities. 
They  say,  life  is  the  probation  of  the  soul, — to  curtail  a  life  be- 
cause it  is  very  sinful,  is  to  lesson  the  probation  of  the  soul, 
because  there  is  much  need  for  prolonging  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  to 
destroy  the  soul.     To  this  Mr.  Carlyle  replies,  the  sacred  rage 
of  the  human  heart  against  crime,  dictates  the  swift  extermina- 
tion of  the  criminal.      Our  Scandinavian  forefathers  took  the 
inurderer  and  adulterer,  and  cast  him  into  a  moss,  sinking  him 
many  fathoms  deep,  by  driving  a  stake  through  his  body.     This 
is  justice,  or  the  sacred  rage  against  crime  translated  into  action. 
To  this  the  Friends  would  reply,  it  all  depends  on  the  belief  or 
disbelief  of  a  Hereafter !      The  believer  in  the  probation  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  cannot  logically  believe  in  capital  pun- 
ishments.    If  a  man  just  believes  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
the  soul  is  immortal  or   not,  he  may  proceed  upon  the  most 
savage  impulses  of  '  the  sacred  rage.'     From  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  some  of  the  quaker  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Fry  had  formed  themselves  into  a  little  society  for  the  mitiga- 
tion, if    not  for    the    abolition  of   capital   punishment.      Mr. 
Samuel  lloare,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  Mr.  William  Forster,  and 
other  philanthropists,  were  active  as  criminal  reformers,  some 
in  reference  to  capitfil  punishments,  others  in  regard  to  juvenile 
depredators.      Mrs.  Fry  caught  the  spirit  of   the  benevolent 
circles  in  .which  she  lived.     She  was  induced  personally  to  in- 
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spect  the  condition  of  the  women,  in  Newgate,  as  it  is  under* 
stood  by  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Forster.     Whatever  may 
be  Mrs.  Fry's  place  in  the  scale  of  heroic  worth,  she  was  not 
unconscious  of  her  own  merits.     The  first  notice  of  her  prison 
labours  consists  of  a  prayer,  thaC  she  may  pot  be  self-conceited, 
'  being  engaged  in  some  laudable  pursuits,  especially  seeing  after 
the  prisoners  at  Newgate/     Anna  Buxton,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Fry.     She  found  about  three  hundred  women 
and  children  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  yard,  and  four  rooms 
which  were  overlooked  by  the  prisoners  in  the  state  prison.     A 
man  and  his  son  had  charge  of  them   by  night  and  by  day. 
Without  clothing,  these  women  were  in  rags  and  dirt,  or  so 
naked,  that  Mrs.  Fry  has  stood  before  some  of  them  when  gen- 
tlemen have  been  shown  the  prisdn,  for  the  sake  of  decency. 
They  had  no  bedding,  but  slept  upon  the  floor,  with  the  boards 
raised  for  a  pillow.     In  these  rooms  they  lived,  they  slept,  they 
washed,  they  cooked.     There  was  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison,. 
and  spirits  were  openly  drank.     Curses,  and  blasphemies,  and 
obscenities,  loaded  and  polluted  the  air.     Military  sentinels  were 
posted  on  the  leads  of  the  prison.     Safe  custody  was  the  only 
thing  regarded.     The  governor  was  fearful  the  watches  of  Mrs. 
Fry  and  Miss  Buxton  would  be  snatched  from  their  sides,  and 
he  advised  them  to  leave  them  in  his  house,  which  they  declined. 
They  would  not  begin  their  labours  by  an  exhibition  of  distrust. 
The  sight  of  the  wretchedness    of  the  women    and  children 
affected  Mrs.  Fry  profoundly ;  and  her  children  retain  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  stir  they  had  to  make,  in  getting  up  garments 
to  clothe  the  most  destitute  of  the  prisoners. 

*  One,  I  beheld  !  a  wife,  a  mother,  go 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe  ; 
She  sought  her  way  through  ill  things  vile  and  base. 
And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place : 
Fighting  her  way — the  way  that  angels  fight 
With  powers  of  darkness — to  let  in  the  light : 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won. 
As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  race,  has  done  ? 
And  calls  herself  a  sinner  !  what  art  thou  ? 
And  where  thy  praise  and  exultation  now  ? 
Yet,  she  is  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 
And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice  ; 
Shrinks  from  the  rufiian  gaze,  the  savage  gloom. 
That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home ; 
Guilt  chained,  and  misery  punished,  and  with  them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn — 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  the  insulting  leer 
Of  shame,  ail  fixed  on  her  who  ventures  here,— 
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Yet  all  she  braved ;  she  kept  her  steadfiEiSt  eye 
Od  the  dear  cause,  and  brushed  the  baseness  by. 
So  would  a  mother  press  herMarling  child. 
Close  to  her  breast,  and  tainted  rags  defiled/ 

Mrs.  Fry,  in  1817,  formed  a  school  in  Newgate  for  the  young 
criminals  and  the  children  of  the  poor  prisoners.  Her  first  in- 
tercourse ^ith  women  under  sentence  of  death,  overwhelmed 
her  with  humiliation  for  human  nature.  The  result  of  two 
visits  to  a  poor  creature  who  had  murdered  her  baby,  and  whose 
life  was  to  be  taken  away/  afSicted  Elizabeth  Fry  with  dis- 
tressingly nervous  sensations  in  the  night.  Newgate  became 
a  principal  object  of  her  thoughts^  and  until  she  attempted  the 
amendment  of  the  plans  for  the  women,  she  could  not  feel 
easy.  By-and-bye  she  became  rather  less  sensitive  in  refer- 
ence to  the  hanging  at  Newgate,  and  learned  to  guard  herself 
£rom  the  undue  risks  to  her  health  from  too  much  painful  emo- 
tion. To  estimate  the  good  done  by  Mrs.  Fry,  it  is  necessfuy 
to  recall  to  mind  the  disgraceful  state  of  most  British  prisons, 
thirty  years  ago ;  for  counties  as  well  as  boroughs,  an  old  gate 
house,  or  an  old  feudal  castle,  with  its  dungeons,  damp,  close, 
and  narrow  cells,  .was  the  common  prison  for  offenders  of  both 
sexes  and  all  crimes.  Escape  was  provided  against  by  heavy 
irons  and  fetters ;  dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  the  women  were 
imperfectly  separated  from  the  men;  and  the  prison  rang  with 
idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  swearing,  and  rioting,  l^risons  at 
best,  we  fear,  are  schools  of  crime ;  but  thirty  years  ago  they 
resembled  pandemoniums.  Some  attempts  had  indeed  been 
made  after  the  peace,  to  improve  prisons  by  classification,  em- 
plojTncnt,  and  instruction ;  but  these  attempts  were  made  only 
in  exceptional  instances,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  the  example  of 
Gloucester,  the  women  of  Newgate  had  a  quadrangle  of  the 
prison  assigned  to  them,  which  is  now  called  the  women^s  side  ; 
mats  were  provided  for  them  to  sleep  upon*  To  prevent  close 
communication  with  their  visitors,  who  were  of  both  sexes, 
double  gratings  were  put  up  with  a  space  between.  By-and- 
bye,  however,  the  prisoners  contrived  wooden  spoons  fastened 
to  long  sticks,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  presents  and  contribu- 
tions of  their  visitors  across  the  space  between  the  gratings. 

Mrs.  Fry  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  school  character- 
istically. She  requested  to  be  left  alone  among  the  women  for 
some  hours ;  she  read  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Adneyard,  told  them  Christ  had  come  to  save  sinners,  and 
warned  them  of  the  perils  of  the  eleventh  hour.  When  she  had 
done,  some  asked  who  Christ  was,  and  some  feared  their  day 
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of  salvation  was  past.  The  naked  and  ragged  children  nvere 
pining  for  food,  airland  exercise.  Addressing  herself  particularly 
to  the  mothers,  she  asked  what  their  children  were  likely  to  be- 
come, growing  up  amidst  nothing  but  depravity  ?  Thus  prepared 
by  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  them,  she  proposed  to 
establish  a  school  for  them.  Some  of  the  mothers  received  the 
proposal  with  tears  of  joy.  Her  sagacity  led  her  to  leave  the 
plan  of  the  school  and  the  selection  of  the  governess  to  them^ 
selves.  She  told  them,  without  their  steady  help,  she  would 
not  undertake  it.  On  her  next  visit  the  women  told  her  thev 
had  chosen  Mary  Connor,  as  schoolmistress,  a  young  woman 
who  proved  eminently  qualified  for  her  task.  She  had  been  com- 
mitted for  stealing  a  watch ;  and  she  was  assiduous  in  her  duties, 
and  never  known  to  infringe  one  of  the  rules.  Mary  Connor 
herself  became  a  devout  Christian;  and  fifteen  months  after- 
wards received  a  free  pardon.  It  is  worth  while  to  note,  how 
the  sagacity  of  Mrs.  Fry  led  her  to  entrust  the  election  of  the 
schoolmistress  to  the  suffrages  of  the  women  themselves ;  for  she 
must  have  felt  that  no  nominee  could  have  received  the  sym- 
pathy which  the  women  would  give  to  the  schoolmistress  of  their 
own  choice ;  and  this  sympathy  and  co-operation  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  her  scheme.  The  SheriflFs  of  London, 
the  Ordinary,  and  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  thought  the  expe- 
riment almost  hopeless ;  but  they  permitted  the  appropriation 
of  an  unoccupied  cell  for  the  schoolroom.  Next  day,  Mrs.  Frr, 
with  her  friend  Mary  Saunderson,  and  Mary  Connor,  the 
schoolmistress,  opened  the  school  for  all  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Marv  Saunderson,  on  this  occasion,  visited  a  prison  for 
the  first  time,  and  shuddered  when  the  door  closed  upon  her, 
as  if  she  were  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  From  the  door  of 
the  prison  a  female  issued  yelling  into  the  area,  and  rushed 
round  it,  tearing  the  caps  of  all  the  women.  By  the  way,  this 
very  woman,  through  the  instruction  of  these  ladies,  became 
well-conducted,  and  apparently  respectable  and  decorous  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  No  little  courage  animated  this  little 
band  of  really  noble  women  in  enduring  day  after  day  the 
bejrging,  swearing,  gaming,  dancing,  fighting,  singing,  dressing 
up  in  men's  clothes,  and  obscenities  too  bad  to  be  described, 
M'liich  made  it  unsuitable  to  take  young  persons  with  them. 
The  ofiiccrs  of  the  prisons,  and  the  friends  of  the  ladies  scouted 
the  notion  of  introducing  order  and  industr}*  into  Newgate,  as 
visionary.  There  was  no  slight  amount  of  pain  endured  by  a 
ladv,  (lelicatclv  born  and  bred  like  !Mrs.  Frv,  in  scenes  in  which 
slu.'  liad  to  come  in  c(nitact  with  women  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  hear  the  cries  of  condemned  convicts  become  quite  mad 
with  horror  of  mind.     But  men  in  power  were  ready  to  applaud 
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ber,  and  her  success  was  almost  immediate.  In  her  journal^  under 
date  4th  month,  12th,  we  find  her  saying  of  the  prisoners  :— 
*  Already,  from  being  like  wild  beasts,  they  appear  harmless  and 
kind.  I  am  ready  to  say,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  *  surely 
it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  iu  our  eyes/ ' 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817,  twelve  ladies  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association  for  the  improvement  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  Encouraged  and  emboldened  by  the 
success  of  the  school,  the  ladies  resolved  to  attempt  the  refor* 
mation  of  the  women.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  the  sheriffs  met 
the  ladies  at  Newgate;  the  women  were  assembled  in  their 
presence,  and  asked  by  Mrs.  Fry  if  they  were  willing  to  abide 
by  the  rules  necessary  to  secure  order,  industry,  and  sobriety 
among  them.  The  women  assured  her  they  were.  The  sheriffs 
addressed  them,  giving  the  plan  their  approbation,  and  then  say- 
ing, '  Well,  ladies,  you  see  your  materials  1*  To  supply  the  women 
with  employment,  it  struck  one  of  the  ladies  that  the  prisoners 
might  supply  clothes,  or,  at  any  rate,  stockings,  for  all  Botany 
Bay.  She  called  upon  Messrs.  Richard  Dickson,  and  Co.,  and 
told  them  she  wished  to  deprive  them  of  this  branch  of  their 
trade.  They  said  at  once,  they  would  provide  work.  The 
laundry  was  turned  into  a  workroom  by  the  carpenters  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  cleaned  and  whitewashed.  In  a  few  d^s  the  ladies 
assembled  all  the  tried  female  prisoners.  Mrs.  Fry  delivered 
an  address  to  them ;  she  told  them  the  ladies  were  not  come 
there  to  command,  nor  the  prisoners  to  obey.  All  were  to  act 
in  concert.  Not  a  rule  should  be  made,  nor  a  monitor  appointed 
w  ithout  the  concurrence  of  their  unanimous  votes.  Every  rule 
was  passed,  and  every  monitor  appointed  by  a  show  of  hands  of 
the  women.  The  ladies'  committee  soon  after  received  a  petition 
from  the  untried  prisoners,  to  be  included  in  the  benefit  of  her 
planH.  Mrs.  Fry  had  resolved  to  make  '  hell  above  ground  * 
decorous,  and  she  succeeded  within  a  fortnight.  The  ladies 
performed  the  duties  of  a  matron  themselves ;  and  by-and-bye 
they  appointed  one,  and  paid  her  with  their  own  money. 
The  matron  and  the  yard's  women  were  appointed  and  paid  by 
them — a  fact  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  highly  disgraceful 
to  the  wealthy  corporation  of  London.  On  the  first  visit  after 
she  commenced  her  operations,  the  city  magistrates  were  touched 
and  astonished  at  the  sight  of  decorum  within  those  walls. 
On  the  J5rd  of  May,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  gaol  committee  of 
aldermen  voted  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  co-adjutors  their  thanks. 
She  submitted  her  suggestions  to  them,  and  they  were  received 
gladly.  The  following  heads  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  them,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  her  notions  of  prison 
discipline  were  iu  advance  in  1817 : — 
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'Ist.  New^te.  in  great  want  of  room.  Women  to  be  under  the 
care  of  women,  matron,  turnkeys,  and  inspecting  committee. 

'  2nd.  As  little  communication  with  their  friends  as  possible ;  only  at 
stated  times,  except  in  very  particular  cases. 

•  3rd.  They  must  depend  on  their  friends  for  neither  food  nor  clothing ; 
but  have  sufficiencv  allowed  them  of  both. 

'  4th.  That  employment  should  be  a  part  of  their  punishment,  and  be 
provided  for  them  by  government.  The  earnings  of  the  work  to  be 
partly  laid  by,  partly  laid  out  in  small  extra  indulgences,  and,  if  enough, 
part  go  towards  their  support. 

'  5th.  To  work  and  have  their  meals  together,  but  sleep  separate  at 
night,  being  classed,  with  monitors  at  the  head  of  each  class. 

'  Religious  instruction. 

'  The  kind  attention  we  have  paid  us. 

'  Great  disadvantages  arise  from  dependence  upon  the  uncertainty 
and  fluctuations  of  the  sheriffs'  fund,  neither  soap  nor  clothing  being 
allowed  without  its  aid  ;  and  the  occasional  help  of  grand  juries,  or  other 
respectable  people.* 

The  expenses  of  their  improvements  soon  exbausted  the  per- 
sonal resources  of  the  ladies,  and  they  had  to  apply  to  relatives 
and  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance.  Mrs.  Fry's  brothers  were 
unfailing  supporters.  Ere  the  end  of  the  summer^  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  made  her  labours  publicly  known  in  all 
the  newspapers — a  painful  and  an  unpleasant  circumstance. 
Newgate  became  a  show  place.  Letters  poured  in  upon  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  She  had  to  write  long  and  careful 
instructions  to  ladies  who  wished  to  follow  her  example.  During 
the  winter  she  had  almost  every  morning  to  show  the  prison  to 
'most  distinguished  and  influential  people.'  Letters  begging 
money,  advice,  or  employment,  abounded ;  and  misery  made  its 
existence  constantly  felt  by  her.  She  conceived  the  idea  of  a  prison 
exclusively  for  women,  and  sent  it  into  circulation.  Before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1818, 
she  gave  the  following  remarkable  testimony  respecting  the  im- 
mediate success  of  the  first  ten  months  of  her  labours  : — 

'  Order  has  been  generally  observed  ;  I  think  I  may  say,  we  have  fall 
power  among  them,  for  one  of  them  said,  it  was  more  terrible  to  be 
brought  up  before  me  than  before  the  judge,  though  we  use  nothing 
but  kindness ;  I  have  never  punished  a  woman  during  the  whole  time, 
or  even  proposed  a  punishment  to  them  ;  and  yet  I  think  it  is  impossible. 
in  a  well-regulated  house,  to  have  rules  more  strictly  attended  to,  than 
they  are,  as  far  as  I  order  them,  or  our  friends  in  general.' 

The  women  had  made  nearly  20,000  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, only  three  of  which  were  missing,  and  these  not  owing  to 
the  women.  The  ladies  never  lost  a  single  thing.  The  women 
who  remained,  begged  that  their  share  of  a  little  common  fund 
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might  be  given  to  those  who  were  going  to  Botany  Bay.  One 
poor  woman  to  whom  money  was  lent  paid  it  punctually  and 
honestly,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  week.  The  women  not  only  had 
the  earnings  of  their  work,  but  they  were  stimulated  by  a  system 
of  marks  for  good  conduct.  Nobody  but  the  ladies  would  clothe 
a  prisoner ;  and  the  city  authorities  refused  to  do  it^  though  some 
of  the  women  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.  The  women  voluntarily 
gave  up  their  packs  of  cards.  Mrs.  Fry^  on  this  occasion,  sum- 
med up  her  evidence  in  these;  emphatic  terms  :— 

'  In  a  prison  under  proper  regulations,  where  they  had  very  little  com- 
munication with  their  friends,  where  they  were  sufficiently  well  fed  and 
clothed,  constantly  employed  and  instructed,  and  taken  care  of  bv 
women,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  wonders  would  be  performed, 
and  that  many  of  those,  now  the  most  profligate  and  the  worst  of  cha- 
racters, would  turn  out  valuable  members  of  society.  After  having  said 
what  I  have  respecting  the  care  of  the  women,  I  will  just  add,  that  I 
believe,  if  there  were  a  prison  fitted  up  for  us,  which  we  might  visit  as 
inspectors,  if  employment  were  found  for  our  women,  little  or  no  com- 
munication allowed  with  the  city,  and  room  given  to  class  them,  with 
female  servants  only ;  if  there  were  a  thoosand  of  the  most  unruly 
women,  they  would  be  in  excellent  order  in  one  week  ;  of  that  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.' 

The  committee  recorded  the  fact  of  a  most  gratifying  change. 

Mrs.  Fry  felt  that  until  every  unhappy  fidlen  one,  without 
exception,  had  the  opportunity  afibrded  her  of  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  England,  as  a  Christian  country,  had  not 
fulfilled  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord — '  As  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another.'  The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  the  formation  of  her  refuge  for  discharged  female  prisoners : — 

'  In  1822,  a  small  house  for  sheltering  some  of  the  most  hopeless  cases 
of  discharged  prisoners  was  opened  in  Westminster,  under  the  name  of 
Tothill  Fields  Asylum.  It  owed  its  existence  to  the  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  one  lady.  Miss  Neaves.  She  has  consecrated  her  time  and 
purse  to  this  important  object,  which  was  first  suggested  to  her  mind 
during  a  drive  with  Mrs.  Fry.  thus  related  by  herself: — *  A  morning  ex- 
pedition with  dear  Mrs.  Fry  made  me  at  once  resolve  to  add  my  help, 
if  ever  so  feebly,  to  the  good  cause.  I  distinctly  remember  the  one  ob- 
servation made.  I  can  call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  the  look,  and  tone^ 
so  peculiar  ;  so  exclusively  her's  who  spoke-—'  Often  have  I  known  the 
career  of  a  promising  young  woman,  charged  with  a  first  ofifence,  to  end 
in  a  condemned  cell !  Was  there  but  a  refuge  for  the  young  ofifender, 
my  work  would  be  less  painful.'  That  one  day's  conversation  upon 
these  subjects,  and  in  this  strain,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prisoners' 
home.' 

In  conversation  one  day  with  her  friend^  Mrs.  Benjamin  Shaw^ 
the  idea  occurred  to  her  that  she  ought  to  do  something  for  the 
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vicious  and  neglected  little  girls  of  London.  Mrs.  Shaw  took 
up  the  idea,  Sir  Robert  Peel  patronised  it,  and  the  resalt  was, 
the  school  of  discipline,  the  value  of  which  has  been  tested  by 
the  experience  of  years.  The  sight  of  the  coast-guardsmen  i^ 
Brighton  suggested  to  her  a  plan  to  supply  all  the  coast-guard 
stations  with  religious  Ubraries.  In  fact,  she  lived  to  do  good 
according  to  her  light  and  opportunity ;  and  it  also  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy fashionable  in  the  upper  circles  of  the  religious 
world. 

We  have  gone  minutely  into  the  successive  stages  of  her  prison 
reforms,  because  they  enable  us  to  estimate  her  influence  and  ap- 
preciate her  life.  In  the  last  twenty  years  she  was  carrying  out 
the  principles  and  plans  we  have  described.  She  had  no  new 
ideas.  Habit  made  her  callous  to  the  pain  of  the  scenes  she 
encountered ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  her  pleasure  at  witness- 
ing her  improvements  in  regard  to  order,  cleanliness,  and  in- 
dustry, counterbalanced  the  pain  inseparable  from  such  scenes. 
She  was  too  good  a  woman,  and  too  natural  a  human  being  not 
to  have  a  genuine  relish  of  humour.  We  perceive  this  part  of 
her  character  iu  a  letter  to  her  children  from  Armagh,  in  Ireland. 
She  says,  ^  Pigs  abound ;  I  think  they  have  rather  a  more  elegant 
appearance  than  ours,  their  hair  often  curled ;  perhaps  natural- 
ists may  attribute  this  to  their  intimate  association  with  their 
betters.  .  .  .  Afterwards,  by  some  accident,  I  went  into  a  private 
house,  thinking  it  was  the  inn :  I  ordered  tea  immediately,  and 
begged  to  be  shown  to  a  bedroom  for  my  sister  to  lie  down,  as 
she  was  but  poorly ;  at  last  I  discovered  my  droll,  and,  at  first, 
disagreeable  mistake ;  but  such  was  Irish  hospitality,  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  made  us  stay,  gave  us  some  tea,  comforted  us 
,  up,  and  sent  us  off,  not  knowing  whom  she  had  received,  nor  do 
we  know  her  name.^  Her  brother  and  herself  travelled  over  the 
three  kingdoms,  introducing  decorum  into  prisons.  We  know 
not  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  for  her  labours,  in 
reference  to  female  prisoners  and  convicts,  than  the  fact,  that  it 
was  not  until  1834  that  she  succeeded  in  inducing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  adopt  so  obvious  an  improvement,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  matrons  for  convict  ships  transporting  females.  She 
had  much  correspondence  with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  several  in- 
tcr^'iews  and  discussions,  before  the  government  would  consent 
to  substitute  matrons  for  sailors  in  the  care  of  female  convicts. 
It  was  a  work  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  incessant  zeal  and 
labour,  on  the  part  of  a  sensible  and  benevolent  lady  of  the 
upper  classes,  Ijefore  common  decency  could  be  introduced  into 
a  convict  ship  :  such  is  the  spirit  of  improvement  among  oligar- 
chical rulers.  We  should  say,  not  before  decency  was  introdaoed 
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-dnring  the  voyage^  but  before   there  was  an  attempt  made 
to  introduce  it.     The  working  of  oligarchical  rule  in  this  case 
was,  an  attempt  to  put  down  horrors  fifteen  years  after  they 
had  been  accurately  described^  and  then  the  attempt  to  suppress 
them  was  only  made,  because  the  pertinacious  lady  made  their 
I    -maintenance  troublesome.     In  fact^  not  the  least  instructive  as- 
^    pect  of  the  life  of  this  lady,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  an  exposure 
^    and  rebuke  to  the  indifference  and  incapacity  of  the  governmental 
'     officials  provided    by  an   oligarchical   system.      Undoubtedly^ 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  de- 
corum in  prisons  and  convict  ships ;  but  this  has  been,  effected^ 
not  because   a  Peel,  a  Russell,  a  Melbourne,  or  a  Grey,  has 
been  Home  Secretary,  but  because  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  the 
quaker  persuasion,  and  a  few  other  volunteers,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task,  disinterestedly,  judiciously,  and  perseveringly. 

In  1836^  prison  inspectors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time; 
and  these  gentlemen  occupied  a  porticm  of  their  first  report  in 

Kdnting  out  the  defects  still  left  after  the  labours  of  the  ladies  ia 
ewgate.  New  brooms  must  make  an  appearance  of  sweeping 
elean ;  however,  a  dozen  years  have  passed  since  the  appointr 
xnent  of  these  gentlemen,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
knprovements  originating  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
this  period ;  and  judging  from  such  of  their  reports  as  we 
have  cared  to  read,  another  dozen  will  elapse  of  regularly  paid 
salaries,  before  any  are  devised  ever  likely  to  rival  those  of 
Mrs.  Fry.  A  few  months  ago,  we  visited  several  prisons,  and 
especially  Milbank  Penitentiary.  In  this  prison  we  saw  nearly 
two  hundred  boys  together,  walking  for  exercise  in  a  yard,  and 
nourishing  in  each  other,  as  any  one  might  see  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  eyes,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  crime.  We  were  shown 
one  large  apartment  in  which  they  sleep,  have  their  meals,  and. 
are  educated ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  prison  inspector 
has  ever  yet  denounced  this  arrangement  as,  what  it  obviously 
is,  a  hotbed  and  nursery  of  crime.  The  prison  inspectors  seem 
to  content  themselves  with  keeping  prison  discipline  up  to  the 
mark  of  public  opinion  which  Mrs.  Fry  and  Sarah  Martin 
created ;  and  certainly,  they  have  not  advanced  beyond  it. 

The  present  generation  can  scarcely  conceive  the  sanguinary 
character  of  the  criminal  code  in  operation  thirty  years  back. 
But  every  one  whose  memory  extends  thus  far  will  recall  melan- 
choly instances  of  its  severity.  Criminals  were  hung  up,  not 
merely  for  murder  and  rape,  but  for  robbery  and  fraud,  for  steal- 
ing a  sheep,  or  an  article  scarcely  worth  a  crowui  In  all  large 
towns  criminals  hung  up  by  threes  and  fours  were  common 
spectacles.  Had  the  law  been  carried  fully  into  effect,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  there  would  have  been  four  executions  on  every  week 
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day  throughout  the  year^  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Be- 
fore the  Old  Bailey  there  would  have  been  a  hundred  victims 
yearly.  Mrs.  Fry  assailed  this  atrocious  system^  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  quaker  convictions^  and  somewhat  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  female  character.  She  detested  laws^  which  valued 
property  more  than  life :  she  saw  that  instead  of  securing  pro- 
perty, they  communicated  their  own  recklessness  of  life  to  thoae 
full  of  the  lust  for  property^  and  tended  therefore  to  make  rob- 
bers murderers^  in  place  of  reforming  the  hardened ;  that  instead 
of  deterring,  they  increased  criminals  and  criminalities.  A  young 
girl  of  the  name  of  Skelton,  beautiful  and  simple^  had  been  led 
by  love  for  a  man  who  deceived  her  to  pass  foiged  notes.  Mrs. 
Fry,  in  her  efforts  to  save  her,  spoke  indisoreetly  of  men  in 
power,  had  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  gave  umbrage 
even  to  the  Bank  directors.  She  used  the  fashion  which  made 
Newgate  a  show-place  to  inspire  foreign  travellers  and  noble 
ladies,  clergymen,  and  dissenting  ministers,  dwellers  in  palaces 
and  lordly  halls  with  compassion  for  the  victims  of  the  criminal 
code.  In  her  youth,  when  she  flaunted  in  a  scarlet  riding-habit 
at  Norwich,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  her  companion 
in  the  dance ;  and  she  used  her  acquaintance  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  Newgate,  and  to  the  condemned  cell  of  Harriet  Skelton. 
He  accompanied  her  to  the  Bank  Directors ;  he  applied  himself 
to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain;  and  Harriet  Skelton 
was  hanged.  One  woman,  the  day  before  her  execution,  said  to 
Mrs.  Fry,  '  I  feel  life  so  strong  within  me,  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  by  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  dead.'  Skelton  lost  her 
life  because  she  mistakenly  refused  to  plead  guilty  to  the  minor 
count  of  the  indictment. 

A  somewhat  striking  contrast  was  presented  by  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Fry  at  this  time.  The  prison  visitor  was  taken  by  Lady 
Harcourt  from  the  Home-office,  where  she  had  been  grieved  - 
and  wounded  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  Mansion-house,  to  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte.  By  some  mistake 
Lady  Harcourt  and  Mrs.  Fry  were  conducted  at  once  to  the 
Egyptian-hall,  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  platform ;  the  hall 
was  full  of  hundreds  of  poor  children  of  different  schools,  and 
was  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  platform  was  crowded  with 
waving  feathers  and  sparkling  jewels  and  orders.  The  little 
queen,  in  a  glitter  of  diamonds,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Fry  in  her  simple 
quaker's  dress,  went  up  to  her,  and  spoke  to  her — a  sight  which 
produced  a  general  clap  of  applause  from  two  thousand  people,  and 
a  shout  of  delight  from  the  multitude  outside.  Our  fathers  were 
enraptured  at  the  sight  of  royalty  ^  offering  its  meed  of  approval  to 
mercy  and  good  works.'  Strange  that  though  everybody  oould 
perceive  the  queenly  dignity  of  the  inherent  royalty  in  Mn.  Frj^ 
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i^bete  were  so  few^  in  that  day,  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
utiyalty  doing  any  honour  to  benevolence ;  the  less  cannot  conde- 
i^omd  to  the  greater.  Mrs.  Fry  thoroughly  belonged  to  her  age, 
jjmd  dwells  in  her  journal,  on  the  buzz,  and  the  clap,  and  the  royal 
liKmonr,  Poor  Queen  Charlotte  never  recovered  from  the  gi^eat 
^hligne  she  underwent  in  this  visit  to  the  city. 

The  removal  of  the  female  convicts  for  transportation  next 
■igaged  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friends.  Having 
BfMde  'hell  above  ground'  decorous,  she  next  attempted  to 
ikake  it  embark  for  Botany  Bay  decorously.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice dfthe  female  transpoi*ts  to  have  a  riot  before  leaving  Newgate, 
md  a  general  breakage  of  windows,  furniture,  and  everything 
tlMj  could  reach.  Conveyed  to  the  waterside  in  op^i  waggons, 
khey  went  off  shouting  obscenities  and  blasphemies  to  assembled 
erawds*  Mrs.  Fry  substituted  hackney-coaches,  and  promised 
file  women  to  see  them  on  board  if  they  were  quiet  and  orderly. 
The  hackney-coaches  formed  a  procession  which  was  closed  by 
htge  carriage.  The  women  behaved  well.  The  ladies  formed 
fhem  into  classes,  with  a  monitor  for  each,  and  supplied  them 
with  coloured  cotton  to  make  patch-work  and  fancy-work  during 
the  voyage.  The  women  were  to  have  the  things  when  done,  to 
•ell  for  their  own  profit  on  their  arrival.  By  this  means  a  double 
good  was  done.  There  being  at  that  time  not  so  much  as  a  hut 
xn  which  the  women  could  take  refuge  when  they  landed,  they 
were  driven  to  vice^  and  left  to  lie  in  the  street.  The  sale  of 
the  patchwork  enabled  them  to  get  shelter  until  they  ffot  employ- 
ment. The  quilts  of  the  women  of  one  convict  ship,  which 
touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  sold  for  a  guinea  each.  Each 
monitor  was  provided  with  bibles,  prayer-books,  and  religious 
tracts.  The  stern  of  the  vessel  was  set  apart  for  a  school,  where 
the  children  were  taught  to  read,  knit  and  sew.  A  convict  was 
made  schoolmistress,  and  a  reward  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
captain,  to  be  given  her  if  she  persevered  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  During  the  five  weeks  that  the  ship  lay  in  the  river, 
the  ladies  made  these  arrangements.  Just  prior  to  its  sailing, 
Mrs.  Fry  usually  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  women ;  while 
the  sailors  looked  on  from  the  rigging,  and  the  women  were 
placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
and,  amidst  profound  silence,  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in  a 
clear  and  audible  voice.  The  crews  of  the  other  vessels  watched 
the  scene,  which  usually  concluded  by  Mrs.  Fry  kneeling  in 
prayer  on  the  deck,  and  commending  the  women  to  the  care  of 
Grod.  When  she  left  the  ship,  many  of  the  women  wept  bit- 
terly, and  followed  her  retiring  boat  with  their  eyes  and  their 
blessings.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  records,  that  a  person  who 
witnessed  one  of  these  scenes  could  hardly  refrain  firom  tears  in 
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speaking  of  it.   No  wonder  that  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  Mrs.  Fry 
had  come  into  these  scenes  like  the  genius  of  good. 

As  a  preacher  she  made  tours,  accompanied  generally  by  her 
brother,  over  the  three  kingdoms ;  and,  wherever  she  went,  she 
carried  with  her  the  reforms  of  Newgate  and  the  convict  ships. 
We  fancy  we  detect  in  a  remark  she  makes  on  the  suicnde  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  one  great  source  of  her  sympathy  with  crimi- 
nals. She  says,  ^  A  more  awful  crime,  surely,  cannot  be ;  but  it 
is  thought  he  was  deranged,  &om  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  wife. 
Certainly,  in  times  of  deep  anguish  and  distress,  it  calls  for  all 
our  watchfulness  and  constant  prayer,  that  our  spirits  be  not 
overcome  within  us ;  for  we  cannot  keep  ourselveB ;  but  by  de- 
pending alone  upon  Him  who  can  keep  us,  we  may  humbly  trust 
that  we  shall  be  kept.'  '  We  cannot  keep  ourselves  :*  by  this 
link  of  sympathy,  the  applauded  prison  visitor  found  hersdf  one 
with  the  female  convicts,  whose  disorders  she  ameliorated,  and 
for  whose  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  she  laboured.  In 
Plashet  Cottage,  '  surrounded  by  everything  a  poor  body  could 
wish  for'  its  comfort  and  indulgence,  she  felt  she  could  not  keep 
herself,  and  trembled  to  think  what  she  might  have  been  in 
other  circumstaaces — *  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  kept.* 

The  reward  of  doing  good  assigned  by  Providence,  is  more 
good  to  do.  Mrs.  Fry  soon  learned  that  the  reformations  of  the 
prison  and  of  the  convict  ship  were  destroyed,  for  the  want  of  an 
asylum  to  receive  the  transports  on  tlieir  arrival.  They  were 
plunged  into  vices  and  crimes  by  necessity,  and  justified  them- 
selves by  saying,  '  I  could  not  help  myself,  and  must  have 
starved  if  I  had  not  done  as  I  have.'  She  therefore  urged  upon 
the  authorities  the  providing  of  a  barrack  for  the  reception  of 
the  convicts.  Eventually  she  became  a  voluntary  and  unpaid 
inspector-general  of  prisons,  for  the  three  kingdoms.  Her 
labours  led  to  the  erection  of  larger  and  better  prisons,  affording 
facilities  for  a  system  of  strict  surveillance,  complete  classifica- 
tion, unceasing  superintendence,  compulsory  occupation,  regular 
instruction,  and  religious  influence.  Nor  did  she  confine  ber 
interest  and  attention  to  the  prisons  of  her  native  country.  She 
opened  a  correspondence  with  St.  Petersbui^,  where  the  Princess 
Sophia  Mestchersky  and  Mr.  Walter  Venning  laboured  to  effect 
a  similar  reformation.  In  fiict,  wherever  she  could,  all  over 
Europe,  she  laboured  in  her  self-imposed  task,  introducing  de- 
cency and  industry  into  prisons,  and  tried  to  fulfil  her  mission 
of  making  ^  hells  above  ground '  decorous.  Her  labours  were 
always  followed  with  immediate  applause,  and  she  was  a  rare 
instance  of  a  philanthropist  wafted  along  in  her  career  upon  the 
applauding  breath  of  aristocracy  and  royalty.  Royalty  paid 
her  with  visits  of  honour,  and  hers  was  the  rare  fortune  to  do 
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I  {p)od  ID  a  way  whicli  secured  her  the  applaoaes  of  the  rank 
I  and  fashion  of  Europe.  The  circumstance,  we  think^  is  enough 
■  to  place  her  in  a  lower  niche  Id  the  temple  of  heroism  than  that 
.occupied  by  the  humble  prison-visitor  of  Yarmouth,  Sarah  Martin, 
a  milliner,  whose  benefactions  to  the  prisoners,  and  whose  ame- 
£orations  of  their  condition  were  done  is  hoars  snatched  &om 
tike  toils  of  the  needle. 

The  ladies  associated  with  Mrs.  Fry  visited  hot  merely  New- 
gate, but  also  the  Borough  Compter,  Giltspur- street  Compter, 
and  occasionally  W hi tecross- street  prison.  Everywhere  her 
plans  were  more  or  less  carried  out.  She  visited  every  convict- 
ahip  which  left  the  Thames,  with  only  one  exception,  and  in  fact, 
every  transport  which  sailed  from  England  with  female  convicts, 
,  from  1818,  until  her  last  illness,  in  1811.  Of  course  this  self- 
imposed  task  cost  her  much  fatigue,aiid  expo§urc  to  the  weather 
in  open  boats,  and  occasionally  lo  dauger.  The  harbour  master 
"jrt  Ramsgate  gives  an  account  of  the  dangers  she  encouufered 
4m  one  occasion.  On  a  fine  summer  day,  in  1831,  hewasrunning 
■op  the  Thames,  in  command  of  the  Ramsgate  steam-packet 
Xiagle,  to  overtake  his  Margate  competitors,  the  Victory  and 
Favourite  steamers,  '  A  sudden  thunder-squall  came  on,  increas- 
ing to  a  northerly  gale,  with  a  Ue&vy  rain.  Just  as  he  was 
pleasing  himself  with  the  notion  that  the  Eagle  was  the  fastest 
vessel  against  a  head  wind,  and  would  certainly  overtake  Lis 
3fargate  friends,  he  saw  a  boat  with  two  ladies  in  quaker  dress, 
drenched  with  rain,  which  ivas  labouring  in  vain  ngaiast  the 
gale.  He  admired  quakers,  iuk!  wns  somewhat  gallant ;  but  to 
stop  would  spoil  his  chase.  However,  a  rope  was  thrown  to  the 
boat,  and  before  the  passengers  were  fully  aware  that  the  engines 
were  stopped,  the  ladies  were  on  board,  the  boat  made  fast  to 
the  stem,  and  the  Eagle  again  fiying  up  the  Thames.  Que  of 
the  ladies  whom  be  assisted  on  board,  held  hia  hand,  saying, '  It 
ia  kind  of  thee,  captain,  and  we  thank  thee.  We  made  no  sign 
to  thee,  baling  held  up  our  handkerchief  to  the  other  packets; 
we  did  not  think  we  should  succeed  with  thee.'  By-and-bye 
Mrs.  Fry  was  distributing  tracts  among  the  crew,  and  touching 
the  hearts  even  of  the  sailors  with  the  spectacle  of  a  beautiful 
and  dignified  gentlewoman  devoted  to  works  of  piety.  On 
another  occasiou,  Mrs.  Fry  reached  Bedford  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  very  tempestuous  March  day;  but  a  female  convict-ship 
was  to  sail  next  morning,  and  she  could  not  be  deterred  from 
visiting  it.  She  had  left  the  sick  bed  of  one  of  her  children, 
who  was  seriously  ill,  and  darkness,  wind,  and  rain,  which  had 
not  prevented  the  convict  visitor  from  going  to  the  ship,  could 
not  prevent  the  anxious  mother  &om  encountering  them,  and 
returning  immediately  to  her  home.     The  account  <^  her  intro- 
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duction  of  her  reforms  into  the  prison  at  Jersey  is  yeiy  interest- 
ing ;  but  space  warns  us  that  we  cannot  go  into  it. 

But  she  had  not  merely  to  introduce  improvements ;  she  had 
to  prevent  those  she  had  introduced  from  falling  into  desaetude, 
perversion^  and  neglect.  The  factory  at  Paramatta^  in  the  first 
instance,  was  intended  as  a  prison  for  women^  and  arranged  for 
refractory,  as  well  as  unassigned  prisoners.  It  was  wdl  dis- 
ciplined and  classified ;  but  gradually^  mismanagement  became 
confusion^  and  instead  of  a  place  of  punishment,  the  factory  be- 
came a  refuge  for  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  However,  hard 
labour  and  strict  discipline  were  re-introduced.  Sir  Bichaid 
Bourke  tried  to  induce  ladies  to  visit  it,  and  instead  of  serving 
the  cause  of  crime,  reformation  once  more  caused  hopes  of  good 
from  it. 

Mrs.  Fry  visited  all  the  three  kingdoms,  often  different  parts 
of  the  continent ;  and  wherever  she  was,  her  work  was  the  same. 
She  moved  in  the  best  society,  preached  in  meeting-houses  <^ 
the  Friends,  or  in  other  places  open  to  her,  and  discussed  sub- 
jects connected  with  prison  discipline  with  every  body  she  met. 
We  hope  we  have  done  due  homage  to  the  moral  worth  of  this 
excellent  gentlewoman,  and  that  we  have  portrayed  truly  the 
good  for  which  mankind  ought  to  be  grateful  to  her.  Her 
weakness  was  that  of  her  generation,  the  idolatry  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  title.  This  made  her  blind  to  much  injustice  and  op- 
pression, and  she  must  have  maintained  her  association  with  some 
personages  of  rank,  by  hood- winking  herself  in  reference  to  the 
oppressions  for  which  they  arc  morally  responsible.  Had  she 
cared  for  righteousness  above  all  things,  she  would  have  been  less 
acceptable  in  grand  company.  But  she  had  a  moiety  of  regard 
for  rank,  and  a  moiety  of  regard  for  righteousness ;  and  therefore 
she  went  about  doing  good  in  grand  company.  Under  28tb, 
1st  day,  1840,  she  says  : — 

'  Since  1  last  wrote  I  have  called  upon  the  Dachess  of  Beaufort  sod 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  Dachess  of  Beaufort  received  me 
with  much  true  Christian  friendship ;  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  a 
remarkably  kind  manner ;  soon  after  I  entered  the  room,  the  duke  and 
his  daughters  came  in.  We  had  much  interesting  religions  conversation. 
I  felt  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  prayer  arise  in  my  heart  for  them, 
that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  upon  them,  that  as  he  had 
given  them  so  liberally  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  he  would  also  cause 
the  dew  of  heaven  to  descend  upon  them.  The  next  day,  I  wrote  to  ask 
the  duchess  whether  she  wished  to  attend  a  meeting,  on  account  of  the 
Anti-Slavcry-Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  as  I  fancied  she  might  like  it.  I 
had  a  cordial  answer,  saying  that  she  would  go.  We  sat  near  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  French  ambassador.  To  find  my  poor  unworthy  self 
thus  placed  in  the  face  of  this  immense  assembly,  (I  think  tfarae  dioii- 
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■and  persons)  was  rather  fearful,  and  yet  very  interesting,  from  the 
if  canse  we  were  engaged  in,  the  nombers  interested  in  it,  and  the  honour 
i    of  appearing  on  the  side  of  the  afflicted  slaves.' 

Mrs.  Fry  visited  the  north  of  Scotland  more  than  once^  but  she 
never  extended  her  travels  to  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Had 
■he  done  so,  she  would  have  witnessed  the  lamentable  results  of 
oppressions^  as  contrary  to  righteousness  as  many  of  the  deeds, 
and  in  fact,  much  more  heinous  than  those  done  by  the  object8 
ot  her  care  in  Newgate.  The  accusations  against  the  family  oif 
lier  ducal  friends,  or  their  factors,  she  could  not  have  been, 
ignorant  of;  but  she  preferred,  on  these  points,  vague  and 
imaritable  generalities  to  accurate  knowledge.  J£  she  had  in-> 
▼estigated  the  history  of  the  clearings  in  Sutherlandshire,  she 
mi^ht  have  had  the  honour  of  appearing  on  the  side  of  the 
afSicted  slaves  of  Strathnaver,  not  less  sufferers  than  the  negroes 
on  whose  side  she  sat  with  the  duchess,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Exeter  Hall.  If  she  had  inquired  re- 
specting the  truth  of  the  oppresions  practised  by  the  ducal  house 
cf  Sutherland,  in  the  county  from  which  they  derive  their  title, 
she,  perhaps,  would  have  prayed  that  in  addition  to  the  fatness 
of  the  earth  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  there  might  descend  upon 
them,  consideration  and  commiseration  for  the  poor  cm  their 
own  estates.  She  might  have  listened,  as  we  have  done,  to  the 
accounts  of  the  peasants  whose  homes  were  torn  down  before 
their  e^es,  while  their  children  lay  on  bundles  of  straw  in  the 
open  air,  though  ill  of  the  fever.  Mrs.  Pry  might  have  heard 
accounts  from  the  lips  of  mothers,  as  devout,  as  loving  as 
herself,  of  what  it  was  to  see  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  in  the 
name  of  the  duke,  drowning  out  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  and 
threatening  to  fire  the  roof  of  the  cottage ;  and  we  confess  our 
respect  for  her  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  had  we  heard 
that  she  talked  of  these  things  until  her  hearers  trembled,  and 
penitently  went  to  God  for  guidance,  in  repairing  the  oppressions 
of  themselves  and  their  fathers  upon  the  thousands  whose  hap* 
piness  were  entrusted  to  their  care.  But  an  escapade  of  this 
kind  would  have  spoiled  her  reception  at  the  West  End;  and 
we  must  take  the  kind  and  fashionable  quakeresa  as  we  &nd 
her.  Writing,  as  we  are,  at  the  moment  when  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  made  himself  the  most  prominent  figure  in  all  G«r« 
many,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  to  mind  the  visit 
that  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Fry  in  this  country,  in  1842.  He  had  come 
over  to  be  a  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mrs.  Fry,  says  her  daughters,  was  grateful  for  the  gracious  re- 
ception he  had  afforded  her  in  his  dominions,  and  she  admired 
the  magnanimity  with  which  he  maintained  the  rights  on  all 
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subjects  that  approved  themselves  to  his  conscience.  He  sent 
her  an  intimation  to  meet  him  at  the  Mansion  Honse^  and 
though  it  was  the  Sabbath^  she  felt  herself  quite  easy  to  go. 
When  they  met^  she  thought  she  had  seldom  seen  any  person 
more  faithfully  kind^  and  friendly.  She  spoke  against  the 
pomp  of  the  christenings  upon  episcopacy  and  its  dangers^  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Prussia,  and  intreated  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  have  no  toasts.  The  king  arranged  to  meet 
Mrs.  Fry  the  following  morning  at  Newgate,  and  fSterwards  to 
take  luncheon  at  Upton  Lane.  '  It  was  a  day  never  to  be  for- 
gotten while  memory  lasts.^  How  she  went  with  the  lady 
mayoress  and  many  gentlemen  to  Newgate ;  how  they  waited  so 
long  for  the  king,  they  feared  he  would  not  come;  and  how, 
when  she  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  prison  to  meet  him,  he 
appeared  much  pleased ;  and  how,  after  taking  a  little  refresh- 
ment, he  gave  her  his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  one  of  the  wards 
where  sixty  of  the  poor  women  were  seated  round  a  table ;  how 
she  prefaced  a  reading  of  the  scriptures  by  telling  them  that  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  was  present ;  and  how,  after 
her  address,  she  felt  constrained  to  kneel  down  and  pray  before 
all  this  most  curious  company : — 

'  I  first  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  prisoners  and  sinners  generally, 
that  a  blessing  might  rest  on  the  labours  of  those  in  authority,  as  well 
as  the  more  humble  labourers,  for  their  conversion.  Next  I  prayed  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  his  queen,  his  kingdom, — that  it  might  be  more  and 
more  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  could  not  be  hid ;  that  tme  religion, 
in  its  purity,  simplicity,  and  power,  might  more  and  more  break  forth ; 
that  every  cloud  that  obscured  it  might  be  removed, —  then  for  us  all, 
that  wc  might  be  of  the  number  of  the  redeemed,  and  noite  with  them 
in  a  never-ending  song  of  praise.  *  *  *  There  were  difficulties 
raised  about  his  going  to  Upton,  but  he  chose  to  persevere.  I  went 
with  the  lady  mayoress  and  the  sheriffs ;  and  the  king  with  his  own 
people.  We  arrived  first,  I  had  to  hasten  to  take  off  my  cloak,  and 
then  went  down  to  meet  him  at  his  carriage-door,  with  my  hosband, 
and  seven  of  our  sons  and  sons-in-law.  1  then  walked  with  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  all  was  in  beautiful  order — neat  and  adorned 
with  flowers  :  I  presented  to  the  king  our  eight  daughters  and  daugh- 
ters in  law  (R E C only  away),  our  seven  sons  and  eldest 

grandson,  my  brother  and  sister  Buxton,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Pelby. 
and  my  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry — my  brother  and  sister  Gumey  he  had 
known  before — and  afterwards  presented  twenty-five  of  our  grandchil- 
dren. We  had  a  solemn  silence  before  our  meal,  which  was  handsome 
and  fit  for  a  king,  but  not  extravagant — everything  most  complete  and 
nice.  I  sat  by  U^e  king,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  perfectly  at 
his  case,  and  very  happy  with  us.  We  went  into  the  drawing-room* 
after  another  solemn  silence,  and  a  few  words  which  I  uttered  in  prayer 
for  the  king  and  queen.     We  found  a  deputation  of  Friends  with  an 
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addreu  to  read  to  hin — this  was  dooef  the  king  ifipeBred  to  feel  it 
much.     We  then  had  to  part. 

'The  king  expressed  his  desffe  that  UeisiDgs  might  contjotw  to  rest 
OD  our  bouse.' 

.  In  1843,  !Mrs.  Fry  for  tlie  last  time  nsited  the  CoBtinent.  In 
Paris,  M.  Giiizot  paid  her  marked  Btt^ntion.  When  Minister  of' 
Public  Instruction,  in  1833,  he  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  the 
despotic  policy  of  Auatiia  aod  Prussia,  in  niakiog  itationni  edu- 
cation goverament  education.  In  this  be  v-m  only  a  follower  of 
Mettemich ;  but  good  Mrs.  Fry  believed  that  he  was  an  impcr-. 
Bonation  of  benevolence  and  intelligence,  and  entertained  a  vast 
respect  for  a  minister  who  had  raised  in  an  exceedingly  lihort 
^■ce  of  time,  village  schoolrooms  in  I^nc  thousand  commuues, 
m  the  instruction  of  t^e  poor : — 

'  Mrs,  Fry  believed  that  she  should  find  in  him  the  enlightened  phi- 
lantbropiat,  and  the  prudent  yet  fearleas  pohtician  ;  one  who  taught  in 
the  school  o(  the  French  Revolution,  had  marked  and  comprehended  its 
hoiTors,  without  being  blind  to  the  hfinefits  it  bad  conferred  Cpon  his 
conntry  and  upon  mankind,  in  sweeping  away  the  accumulated  tyranny  and 
triffotry  of  centuries ;  one  who,  "while  be  shrank  from  changes  for  the 
Bue  of  novelty,  was  as  capable  of  devising  e:(pedienta  for  the  remedy  of 
real  evils,  aa  he  was  resolute  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Uu- 
blemished  in  personal  character,  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  professing 
the  reformed  faith  in  religion,  Mrs.  Fry  looked  to  him  aa  eminently  cal- 
culated to  receive  and  reapond  to  her  own  opinions  and  espcriencea.' 

Just  now,  the  following  nccoiint  of  her  interview  with  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'On  the  2.5th,  Mr?.  Fry  waited  by  appointnient,  on  the  Ducbess  of 
Orleans,  at  the  Tuilleriea  ;  hut  finding  some  difficulty  in  fully  conveying 
her  meaning,  her  daughter  waa  sent  for  to  interpret.  In  her  letter  to 
ber  sister,  she  describes  herself  ushered  into  an  immense  drawing-room, 
the  size,  and  heavy  crimson  and  gold  magnificence  of  which,  exceeded 
any  room  she  had  ever  seen.  On  a  sola,  abont  half  way  up  the  room 
against  the  wall,  waa  seated  her  mother;  by  her  side  a  young  lady,  in 
deep  mourning,  over  whose  white  and  black  cap  hung  a  large  long  crape 
scarf  or  veil  that  reached  the  ground  on  either  side  :  her  figure  tall  and 
elegant,  her  face  and  features  small  and  delicate,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her 
complexion  very  fair ;  a  lovely  blush  came  and  went  as  she  spoke.  From 
her  dress  and  appearance  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  hut  that  it 
was  the  widow  and  the  heir  of  France.  Opposite  to  her  on  a  chair  was 
an  elderly  lady,  the  grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenhurgh,  her  step-mother, 
who  had  brought  her  up  from  childhood.  These  three  were  the  only 
occupants  of  that  vast  saloon  :  its  walls  were  bung  with  ciimsoQ  velvet, 
embroidered  in  heavy  gold  columns,  with  vine  leaves  twisted  round,  and 
all  things  magnificent  in  proportion.  The  conversation  at  first  was  upon 
the  OuchesB  of  Orleans'  affliction :  they  had  each  a  Bible  in  their  band. 
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Mrs.  Fry  read  to  them  a  few  verses,  and  commented  on  them,  on  afflic- 
tion and  its  peaceable  fruits,  afterwards.  They  then  spoke  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  the  importance  of  their  edacation  and 
early  foundation  in  real  Christian  faith ;  the  grand  Duchess  of  Meck- 
lenburgb,  an  eminently  devoted,  pious  woman,  deeply  responded  to 
these  sentiments.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  this  deeply  interest- 
ing conversation  came  to  a  close.' 

As  a  companion  picture  to  this^  we  beg  to  quote  the  account 
of  the  dinner  at  M.  Giiizot's  : — 

*  Seated  by  their  celebrated  host,  this  dinner  was  felt  by  Mrs.  Fry  to 
be  an  occasion  of  great  responsibility.  She  was  encouraged  by  his 
courteous  attention  unreservedly  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subjects  which 
had  so  long  been  near  to  her  heart.  It  was  no  common  ordeal  for 
woman,  weak  even  in  her  strength,  to  encounter  reasoning  powers  and 
capabilities  such  as  his ;  their  motives  of  action  arising  probably  from 
far  different  sources,  but  curiously  meeting  at  the  same  point.  Hers  frt>m 
deep-rooted  benevolence,  directed  by  piety  in  its  n^ost  spiritual  form ; 
his,  from  reflection,  observation,  and  statesmanlike  policy,  guided  by 
philanthropy,  based  on  philosophy  and  established  conviction — ^yet  in 
the  aggregate  the  results  the  same  :  an  intense  de«re  to  benefit  and 
exalt  human  nature,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  moral  and  social  evil, 
and  an  equal  interest  in  ascertaining  the  most  likely  methods  of  effecting 
the  most  likely  end.  They  spoke  of  crime  in  its  origin,  its  consequences, 
and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  prevention ;  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals ;  of  education  and  of  scriptural  instruction.  Here  Mrs.  Fry 
unhesitatingly  urged  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth,  and  the  universal 
circulation  of  the  scriptures,  as  the  one  means  capable  alone  of  con- 
trolling the  power  of  sin,  and  of  shedding  light  upon  the  darkness  of 
superstition  and  infidelity.' 

We  have  gone  sufficiently  into  detail,  we  hope  to  give  our 
readers  an  insight  into  the  character  and  usefulness  of  Mrs. 
Fry.  She  had  many  relatives,  who  were  all  singularly  united 
together  by  the  ties  of  love  and  worth.  Her  foibles  we  have 
noticed,  because  we  wish  the  influence  of  her  life  to  e3ttend  fur 
good  purely,  and  not  for  evil.  In  her  religion  she  did  honuige 
to  oligarchy.  We  have  not  done  her  full  justice,  however,  since 
we  have  not  brought  out  one  of  the  loveliest  aspects  of  her  cha- 
racter. She  was  admirable  and  beautiful  in  her  domestic  rela- 
tions. She  must  have  been  an  invaluable  friend  and  nurse  to 
her  relatives  in  illness ;  her  good  sense,  her  keen  sympathies, 
her  watchful  affection,  and  sagacity,  animated,  as  they  were,  by 
piety  and  disinterestedness,  made  her  nobly  useful  in  the  aick 
room  as  in  the  prison  ward.  Taken  all  and  all,  she  left  be- 
hind her  an  impress  of  good  upon  all  Europe,  and  she  was  a  suc- 
cessful missionary  of  decency  at  least,  in  most  of  the  prisons  of 
Europe.      This  heroine  made  the  '  hells  above  groimd'  deco* 
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vous;  she  carried  with  her  the  kindness,  and  the  consolation 
of  Christianity — doubtless  to  the  healing  of  many  a  broken 
hearty  and  the  soothing  of  the  agonies  of  many  wounded  spirits. 
During  the  summer  of  1845,  her  health  began  to  decline, 
and  she  went  to  Ramsgate  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air. 
We  end  with  the  closing  scene : — 

'  About  five  o'clock,  whilst  her  husband  and  daughters  were  consolt- 
ing  as  to  the  best  method  in  which  medical  help  might  be  obtained,  her 
bell  rang.     She  was  in  her  own  room,  according  to  her  osual  custom  in 
the  afternoon,  lying  on  the  sofa,  whilst  an  attendant  read  to  her.  She  had 
nearly  fallen,  in  moving  from  the  sofa  to  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  help 
^praa  wanted  to  accomplish  it.     After  being  placed  in  her  chair,  she 
leaned  to  one  side,  as  if  unable  to  hold  herself  upright.     Her  own  maid, 
jffho  was  accustomed  to  her,  was  alarmed  and  uneasy ;   but  the  little 
dressing  before  dinner  was  completed  "vvithout  difficulty,  and  she  was 
■wheeled  into  the  drawing-room,  where  it  was  proposed  that  she  should 
^Inie,  being  nearer  to  her  room  than  the  dining-room.    After  her  dinner, 
<m  attempting  to  move  to  the  sofa,  she  twice  sank  to  the  gpxmnd,  though 
ttssisted  by  two  persons.     With  extreme  difficulty  she  was  removed  to 
'her  bed,  where  she  lay  with  a  calm,  almost  a  torpid,  expresMon  of  coun- 
tenance.    She  was  quite  wiUing  to  see  a  medical  man,  and  answered  his 
^estions  correctly.    The  attendance  of  one  so  kind  and  skilful  was  a 
great  help  and  comfort ;  but  her  worn-out  constitution  forbade  stringent 
measures,  so  that  little  was  attempted  either  by  him  or  the  physician, 
who  twice  saw  her  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.     As  no  fresh 
symptoms  appeared,  and  she  was  herself  very  anxious  for  it,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  settle  as  usual  for  Uie  night    Even  at  that 
period,  the  real  seat  of  the  complaint  appeared  doubtful.    Diseases  of  the 
nerves  are  so  varied  in  character,  that  they  often,  when  quite  unaccom- 
panied hy  danger,  hear  the  semblance  of  fatal  maladies.     A  few  texts 
were  repeated  to  her,  and  her  daughters  left  her  to  her  husband's  care, 
who,  throughout  her  lengthened  illness,  attended  her  by  night;  but 
scarcely  had  they  reached  their  rooms,  when  her  bell  rang  loudly. 
Throughout  the  night,  though  occasionally  for  an  instant  confused,  the 
mind  was  there.     Some  passages  of  scripture  were  read  to  her,  which 
she  appeared  to  comprehend,  and  she  entirely  responded  to  any  obser\*a- 
tion  made  to  her.     This  was  favourable,  but  other  symptoms  were  not 
so— she  lay  so  heavily,  and  the  limbs  appeared  so  wholly  powerless.  The 
morning  broke  at  last,  but  it  brought  no  comfort.  About  six  o'clock  she 
said  to  her  maid,  *  Oh  Mary,  dear  Mary,  I  am  very  ill ! '     'I  know  it, 
dearest  ma'am,  I  know  it.     '  Pray  for  me — it  is  a  strife,  but  I  am  feafe.' 
She  continued  to  speak  but  indistinctly,  at  intervals,  and  frequently 
dosed,  as  she  had  done  through  the  night.     About  nine  o'clock,  one  of 
her  daughters  sitting  by  the  bedside,  had  open  in  her  hand  that  passage 
in  Isaiah,  '  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying.  Fear 
not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel,  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'      Just  there  her 
mother  roused  a  little,  and  in  a  slow  distinct  voice  uttered  these  words, 
«  Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  help  and  keep  thy  servant !'    These  were  the  last 
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words  she  spoke  upon  earth ;  she  never  attempted  to  articulate  agaiir. 
A  response  was  made  by  reading  to  her  the  above  applicable  passage ; 
one  bright  glance  of  inteUigence  passed  over  her  features,  a  look  of  re- 
Qognition  at  the  well-known  sound,  but  it  was  gone  as  rapidly,  and  never 
returned.  From  this  time  entire  unconsciousness  appeaned  to  take  pos- 
session of  Tier — ho  sound  disturbed  her — no  light  affected  her — the  voice 
of  affection  was  unheeded — a  veil  wds  between  her  and  the  World  about 
lier,  to  be  raised  no  mO^e. 

'  As  the  morning  of  Sunday  advanced,  all  hope  became  extingoished. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  summon  those  of  her  absent  children  who 
might  be  able  to  come  to  look  i^pon  her  once  again  in  life ;  whilst  tfaey 
who  were  with  her  made  ready  for  the  conflict,  to  go  down  with  her  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  for  they  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
watch  the  dying  bed,  must  be  conscious  that  there  is  generally  a  given 
moment  of  anguish,  when  the  tremendous  conviction  pierces  the  heart, 
that  the  '  inevitable  hour '  is  come. 

'The  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  convulsive  spasm,  increased;  at 
first  occasionally,  but  after  midnight  it  became  almost  continaoas.  From 
three  o'clock  there  was  no  pause,  but  such  absolute  uaconsdoosness  to 
every  impression,  as  satisfied  those  around  her  that  the  anguish  was  for 
them — not  for  her.  Yet,  as  they  marked  the  struggle,  the  irresistible 
prayer  of  their  hearts  became,  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?' 

'  Suddenly,  about  twenty  minutes  before  four,  there  was  a  change  in 
the  breathing ;  it  was  but  a  moment.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed — a  few 
sighs  at  intervals — and  no  sound  was  there.  Unutterably  blessed  was 
the  holy  calm — the  perfect  stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death.  She  saw 
'  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  off.' 

'That  night  had  been  dark  and  lowering;  but  the  morning  broke 
gloriously,  the  sun  rose  from  the  ocean,  commanded  by  her  chamber 
windows,  and  as  a  globe  of  living  fire — 

'  Flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.' 

'  The  emblem  was  too  beautiful  to  be  rejected— one  of  the  types  and 
shadows  furnished  by  the  material  world,  to  illostrate  and  adorn  the 

Christian's  hope.' 
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It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  works  of  God,  that  the  more  we  look. 
into  them,  the  more  irresistible  is  the  impression  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  iafinite.  The  mere  looking  at  them,  though  it 
may  be  slightly  and  cursorily,  produces  a  sense  of  wondrous  ex- 
cellence, which  is  greatly  deepened  on  examination.  The  uni- 
verse is  resolved  into  its  varied  systems;  the  systems  into  their 
worlds,  all  in  perfect  Iiarmony ;  a  world  is  composed  of  multi- 
tudinous forms,  organised  and  unorganised,  all  in  perfect  order; 
these  have  their  organs,  or  their  angles  and  planes  of  crystalliza- 
tion; eachorganiscomposedof  its  tissues,  each  tissue  of  its  fibres; 
and  when  we  can  proceed  uo  farther,  we  cease  with  the  full  con< 
viction  that  we  have  not  approached  the  elementary  molecules 
of  which  all  things  are  supposed  to  consist,  but  that  our  finite 
perceptions  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  present  powers, 
A  clever  craftsman  may  produce  a  piece  of  work  that  shall  sot- 
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prise  us  by  the  delicacy  of  its  fiuisli,  or  by  the  minutenesa  of  ita 
proportions :  a  cherry-stone,  for  example^  turned  into  a  box,  and 
containing  a  dozen  of  spoons  carved  out  of  ivory.  But  if  we 
bring  it  under  a  strong  lens,  we  find  that  the  polish  is  resolved 
into  a  series  of  rough  scratches,  and  the  curves  are  formed  of 
numerous  short  lines  forming  angles  of  all  imaginable  degrees  of 
irregularity.  Let  us  increase  the  power :  the  sides  of  these  in- 
dentations, and  the  edges  of  these  outlines  we  now  perceive  to 
have  a  beauty  and  regularity,  indeed,  that  we  saw  not  before  : 
but  then  this  is  God's  work ;  we  left  man's  workmanship,  when 
we  passed  beyond  the  rough  scratches  and  tearings ;  we  are  now 
looking  at  the  structure  of  the  original  material,  the  cylindrical 
tubules  of  the  ivory,  or  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  wood.  The  dif- 
ference is  just  that  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  one  is  soon  reached ;  and  then  the  other 
stretches  onward  inimitably. 

There  is  this  resemblance  between  the  study  of  the  immeasu- 
rably vast  and  the  immeasurably  minute,  that  in  each  the  student 
is  carried  beyond  the  finite  into  the  infinite ;  each  brings  him  to 
a  point  where  even  his  imaginings  fail,  and  the  mind  stands 
abashed  in  the  overwhelming  sense  of  that  which  is  Divine. 
Astronomy  has  been  often  lauded  on  this  account ;  but  micro- 
scopical investigations  into  the  physiology  of  the  atoms  that  evade 
our  unassisted  sense  may  dispute  tins  psdm  with  it.  The  invisi- 
ble things  of  God  are  clearly  to  be  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made ;  even  His  eternal  potoer  and  Godhead :  and 
if  the  glorifying  of  Him  as  God,  is  not  the  unfailing,  not  even 
the  ordinary  result  of  the  study  of  His  works  (as  surely  it  is  not), 
this  proves  no  defect  in  their  testimony,  but  only  shews  more 
fully  the  alienation  and  pravity  of  man,  and  the  solemn  truth 
of  the  verdict,  '  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.' 

The  time  is  gone  by  in  which  the  study  of  the  minuter  objects 
of  Divine  care  was  considered  a  fit  subject  for  derision  or  pity ; 
but  its  value  is  even  now  greatly  underrated.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  immense  preponderance  which  annulose  animals  hold  in  the 
scale  of  animal  existence,  considered  numerically.  The  whole  of 
the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  in  the  world,  in  all  pro- 
bability do  not  amount  to,  20,000  species ;  but  of  insects  not 
fewer  than  100,000  distinct  species  are  already  in  the  cabinets 
of  European  entomologists ;  and  considering  the  immense  por- 
tions of  the  globe  (particularly  in  the  tropics,  where  these  minnte 
creatures  swarm),  that  have  been  but  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all, 
examined,  the  estimate  of  half  a  million  of  living  species  is  in 
no  degree  extravagant. 
To  the  physiologist  an  acquaintance  with  entomology  is  indispen- 
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wble.  How  imperfect  vould  be  his  idea  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
*i9  organs,  who  htid  studied  it  only  as  it  occurs  among  vertebrated 
qoimaU !  How  little  would  he  imagine  that  in  some  creatures 
she  eyes  are  simple  glassy  lenses,  varying  exceedingly  la  num- 
iber,  in  arrangement,  and  even  in  form  ;  that  in  others  they  con- 
tiat  of  Icngtliencd  tubes  with  glassy  tips,  cittier  fiKed  or  move- 
able on  a  joint;  that  in  others  (aa  in  I'halangium)  a  pair  of 
eyes  are  inserted  vertically  in  the  sides  of  a  projection  or  horn, 
vhich  stand!*  on  a  »ort  of  pedestal  on  the  baclc  of  the  animal ; — ■ 
that  iu  others,  twenty  or  more  lenses  are  crowded  together  on 
sach  side  of  tl)c  ht-ad;  sometimes,  as  in  a  common  centipede 
'^ZM/tobiiit  farjicalm)  arranged  iu  parallel  lines,  with  a  single  one 
>f  larger  sixe,  standing  alone  and  behind  the  rest ;  or,  as  in  one 
)f  our  millepedes  (JiUtia)  placed  in  rows,  diminishing  by  one,  as 
■hot  is  piled  !  Still  less  would  he  conceive  of  vision  as  it  ia 
»xerciscd  by  the  great  majority  of  winged  insects ;  whose  com- 
>Ound  eyes  present  an  aggregation  of  polished  tenses  of  hexa- 
ptnal  figure,  immoveabiy  set  in  a  frame ;  each  being  the  tcrmi- 
lation  of  a  si\-siJed  cell,  and  each  of  which  is  capable  of  distinct 
risioD  ;  while  the  number  of  these  aggregated  eyes  ia  so  ini- 
3iensc,  that  more  than  12,000  have  been  counted  in  each  visual 
srgan  of  a  dr»gon-fly,  and  17,325  in  that  of  a  butterfly;  and 
there  arc  beetles  in  which  the  number  is  still  greater.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  very  many  of  the  insects  which  possess  these  com- 
plex organs  of  vision,  one  on  ench  side  of  the  head,  are  furnished 
also  with  simple  lenses,  usually  three  in  number,  placed  trian- 
gularly on  the  top  of  the  head  :  and  hence  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  these  liny  animals  are  eiidowoil  with  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving more  than  one  kind  of  impressions  from  light ;  but  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  difference,  we  of  course  cannot  conjecture, 

Sciircely  less  modilicd  must  be  the  impression  produced  by 
sounds  upon  creatures  which  have  not  only  no  aur^  conch,  but 
no  aptrture  answering  to  the  ears  of  the  higher  forms  of  animate 
ex.istence.  The  sense  of  hearing  they  surely_  have,  for  many 
species  emit  sounds,  which  are  undoubtedly  sexual  calls ;  and  the 
jDost  prevalent  and  best  supported  opinion  is  that  thean/eniuv 
are  the  organs  of  hearing.  But  how  unlike  are  these  to  what 
ve  are  alone  accnstomed  to  call  ears  I  A  series  of  slender  joints, 
tapering  to  a  fine  point ;  or  of  round  ones,  resembling  a  string 
of  beads,  varyiti';  in  number  from  two  to  fortyj  or,  as  in  some 
of  the  cockroaches  [Blalta),  even  reaching  to  nearly  150 :  some- 
times the  terniitiiil  joints  gradually,  or  abruptly,  thickened 
into  a  club  or  knob;  which  is  often  divided  into  lamkuB,  like 
^e  leaves  of  a  book,  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut ;  or  into 
joints  with  short  pedicles,  as  if  a  number  of  fisherman's  net- 
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corks  were  struug  upon  a  cord  with  a  knot  between  every  two ; 
sometimes  the  club  is  very  large  and  apparently  inflated ;  now 
the  joints  have  projecting  angles,  giving  the  whole  orgao  a  saw- 
like edge ;  now,  each  senda  forth  a  stiff  branch,  imparting  to 
the  antenna  the  form  of  a  comb;  again,  we  find  a  double  or 
single  series  of  filamentous  beards,  gradually  diminishing  with  a 
feather-like  regularity :  at  other  times,  from  a  short  bent  club 
proceeds  a  single  bristle,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  house- 
fly ; — such  and  multitudes  more,  in  endless  variety,  are  the  Ibmis 
of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

In  the  vertebrate  classes  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  and 
preparation  of  food,  is  formed  upon  one  model,  subject  to  no 
variation  greater  than  the  transformation  of  the  jaws  of  the  qua- 
druped, or  reptile,  into  the  mandibles  of  the  bird.  But  in 
insects  the  organs  of  mandueation  are  formed  upon  a  new  type, 
which  is  subject  to  modifications  so  extensive,  as  to  be  recog* 
nizable  only  by  the  most  careful  process  of  induction.  If  we 
examine  a  beetle,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  most 
strongly  developed,  we  find  in  the  front  of  the  head,  first  a  small 
moveable  piece  placed  transversely,  usually  homy  in  tesEtnre, 
more  or  less  inclined  downward ;  this  is-  the  upper  lip.  On  the 
inferior  side  of  the  head  is  a  similar  piece,  usually  bending  up- 
ward, tending  to  meet  the  former ;  this  is  the  lower  lip :  it  is 
articulated  to  another  transverse  piece  called  the  chin.  Between 
the  two  lips,  work  the  jaws,  of  which  there  are  two  pairs,  the 
upper,  termed  mandibles,  the  lower,  maxilla.  Instead  of  ver- 
tical motion,  as  in  the  vertebraia,  these  work  with  a  horisontal 
motion ;  they  usually  resemble  more  or  less,  a  pair  of  flattened 
hooks,  or  forceps,  the  incurved  points  of  which  play  over  each 
other.  Tlie  inner  edge  is-  often  cut  into  teeth,  particalarly  in 
carnivorous  species;  and  studded  with  close-set  bristles.  To 
the  outer  edge  of  the  maxillie,  is  attached  a  pair,  or  sometimes 
two  pairs,  of  jointed  organs  called  palpi,  much  resembling  the 
antennae,  and  another  pair  proceeds  from  the  lower  lip.  These 
are  delicate  organs  of  sense,  but  their  peculiar  office  is  uncer- 
tain. Within  the  mouth  is  a  small  piece  often  more  or  lest 
affixed  to  the  lower  lip,  sometimes  hard  and  horny,  sometimes 
fleshy ;  frequently  fringed  with  hair ;  this  is  the  tongue. 

IIow  difi'erent  is  this  apparatus  from  the  long  spiral  tube  of  a 
butterfly !  ^Ye  should  scarcely  suspect  the  slightest  analogy 
between  the  two ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  may  be  detected  the 
essential  parts  just  described.  The  maxilliB  are  developed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  all  the  other  parts  are  diminished  to 
mere  rudiments,  but  just  discernible;  with  the  exception  of  the 
palpi  of  the  lower  lip,  which,  in  our  common  butterflies  stand 
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p  coaapicuously  enough  in  froat  of  the  head,  one  on  each  side 
f  the  spiral  tube.  To  form  this  tube,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
D  examiuHtion,  each  maxilla  is  gjeatly  lengthened  into  a  nar- 
Dw  cyliiidricni  cannl,  along  the  inner  aide  of  which  run  two 
idgea  forDiitig  a  groove;  when  the  tubes  are  applied  to  each 
tfaer,  the  grooiTS,  by  meana  of  a  most  curious  apparatus  of 
ooks,  like  tlioso  on  the  beards  of  a  feather,  ioosculate  into 
tch  other,  aud  can  be  eitber  united  into  an  air-tight  canal,  or 
■•tantly  separ^itcd,  at  pleasure.  The  ridges  of  the  maxiUte  are 
snsidcrcd  a»  the  representatives  of  the  tongue,  divided  longi- 
idinally,  aud  greatly  elongated. 

By  the  union  of  these  ofgans,  a  threefold  pipe  U  formed; 
r  which  the  intermediate  one  alouc  is  used  for  the  pump- 
ig  up  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  the  external  tubes  serving,  as 
.ettumur  suggests,  for  the  trnnsmission  of  air. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tmce  other  modifications  of  the  same 
irts ;  in  the  jointed  and  grooved  beak  of  the  Hetniptera,  con- 
iniug  four  bristles,  which  applied  to  each  other  form  an  air- 
ght  tube,  through  which  the  juices  of  plants  and  animals  are 
icked  up;  or  in  the  fleshy,  flexible  proboscis  of  the  common 
iea,  terminating  in  two  swollen  lips;  or  in  the  formidable 
rray  of  needles  and  lancets,  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  nich  which 
jg  horseflies  (Toiontrfte)  extract  the  blood  of  man  and  beast. 
kiVe  might  greatly  enlarge  our  examples  of  the  importance  of 
Hi  study  of  entomology  to  the  comparative  anatomist  and 
Braiologist ;  so  exceedingly  diversified,  and  often  so  unexpected 
Bthe  phases  in  which  the  various  phenomena  of  life  exhibit 
ptoisclvcs  iu  these  small  but  wonderful  animals.  How  little 
Eilifled  would  lie  be  to  reason  conclusively  upon  the  subject  of 
■^iration,  who  was  nnacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  an  im- 
anse  class  of  animals  breathe  by  means  of  air-tubes  which 
WTneate  every  part  of  the  body,  and  which  receive  and  exhale 
^  air,  not  through  the  mouth,  but  through  orifices  pierced 
ftoally  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  I     Or 

"tr  inauSicicnt  would  be  hia  acquaintance  with  muscular 
t:ion,  who  did  not  know  that  there  are  creatures  endowed  with 
kinds  of  motive  power,  exercised  with  a  degree  of  energy  and 
''acity  without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  which  are  entirety  desti- 
t«  of  an  internal  skeleton,  and  all  whose  muscles  find  their 
Hits  of  attachment  in  the  common  integument.  The  interest- 
t  phenomena  connected  with  generation,  receive  important 
y^i  from  the  astonishing  fact,  that  a  single  impregnation 
^Icea  to  fertilize  the  eggs  of  successive  generations  of  Aphidei', 
d  enlarged  ideas  may  be  formed  of  the  processea  of  uutrition 
^  secretion,  from  the  investigation  of  them  in  insects,  where 

^«L.  XZIII.  Q  Q 
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they  take  place  without  the  aid  of  the  circulating  system  and 
glands  of  the  vertebrate  classes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole 
economy  of  the  animals  under  review,  are  those  connected  with 
their  metamorphoses.  Who,  that  had  never  heard  of  such  facts, 
could  believe  that  the  large  butterfly  which  he  sees  sitting  upon 
a  peach,  opening  and  shutting  its  broad  wings  of  velvet-blackj 
banded  with  brilliant  scarlet,  to  the  warm  autumnal  sun,  is 
identically  the  same  being  as  a  black,  spiny  caterpillar,  which,  a 
month  ago,  he  observed,  not  without  disgust,  engaged  with  a 
dozen  others,  devouring  the  leaves  of  some  nettles  in  a  ditch? 
But  more  than  this :  the  creature  has  experienced  yet  another 
state  of  existence,  the  form  and  circumstances  of  which  have 
been  as  diverse  from  both  of  these,  as  either  of  these  from  the 
other.  May  we  be  permitted  to  enter  a  little  into  the  details 
of  these  changes  ?  We  will  narrate  only  what  we  have  observed, 
for  in  past  years  we  have  found  much  delight  and  instruction  in 
rearing  these  interesting  creatures,  and  in  watching  their  de- 
velopments. 

We  will  take  as  our  example  the  beautiful  butterfly  just 
mentioned,  called  by  collectors  the  Bed  Admiral  {Vanessa  AiO' 
lanta) ;  as  it  is  very  common,  and  the  phenomena  in  question 
may  be  easily  verified.  No  sooner  have  the  unsightly  and 
vindictive  nettles  thrown  up  their  new  shoots,  and  expanded 
their  young  leaves  in  the  spring,  than  butterflies  of  this  and 
other  kinds  may  be  seen  hovering  over  them,  occasionally 
touching  a  leaf  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  females 
ovipositing;  the  great  business  of  life  to  them,  which  being 
performed,  they  die.  At  each  contact,  a  little  oblong  egg  is 
left,  stuck  on  the  plant  by  one  end,  and  adhering  by  a  gammy 
secretion.  The  egg  is  sculptured  with  elevated  lines,  nmning 
from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  meridians  of  a  globe.  A  consider- 
able number  are  deposited  on  one  plant,  for  the  caterpillars  of 
this  species  are  social,  feeding  and  living  in  company. 

A  minute  caterpillar,  in  a  short  time,  proceeds  firom  this  ^g, 
with  a  body  beset  with  spines,  furnished  with  six  short,  homy, 
hook-like  feet  near  the  head,  and  ten  fleshy  tubercles,  whidi 
act  as  clinging  feet,  beneath  the  hinder  parts.  It  grows  rapidly, 
for  it  devours  the  substance  of  the  leaves  with  incredible  vora- 
city ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  it  ceases  to  eat,  appeals 
first  restless,  then  feeble  and  languid,  and  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  withered  and  livid.  After  a  day  or  two's  inaction,  it 
may  be  observed  moving  its  head  from  side  to  side  as  in  pain;^ 
now  stretching  itself,  now  contracting,  and  now  forcibly  swelling 
the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  body.    At  length,  the 
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skin  of  the  back  splits  from  these  violent  e£forts,  and  a  ikew 
skin  may  be  perceived  beneath,  distinguished  by  the  freshness 
and  brightness  of  its  colour ;  the  caterpillar  pressing  its  body 
into  the  opening  thus  made^  speedily  extends  it  down  the  back, 
and  towards  the  head,  and,  at  lengthy  emerges,  from  its  old 
integument,  which  retains  its  form  so  unaltered,  that  it  mighty 
at  first  sight,  be  mistaken  for  the  larva  itself.  Yet  the  exuvia- 
tion has  been  so  complete,  that  not  only  the  skin  that  covered 
the  body,  but  that  of  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  jaws,  the  antennae, 
the  palpi,  the  legs,  and,  as  insect-anatomists  of  the  highest 
name  declare,  that  which  lines  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  the 
interior  of  the  tracheal  tubes,  and  the  intestines,  is  also  left 
behind  in  the  sloughed  integument.  The  branched  spines, 
however,  are  not  hollow ;  those  of  the  new  condition  being 
found  lying  flat  beneath  the  old  skin,  the  anterior  pointing 
forwards,  the  others  backwards,  at  the  time  of  emersion,  after 
which  they  are  soon  erected. 

In  a  few  hours  the  insect  again  begins  to  eat  greedily;  and 
the  skin,  which  at  first  is  much  wrinkled,  in  order  to  allow  of 
considerable  extension,  gradually  becomes  plump  as  the  body 
increases  in  size.  The  integuments  of  the  head  are»  however, 
unyielding ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  necessity  of  these  moult* 
ings;  as  this  part  is  susceptible  of  increase  only  at  stated 
intervals,  and  while  the  skin  is  yet  unindurated*  Three  suc- 
cessive exuviations,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  bring  our 
caterpillar  to  its  complete  growth ;  and  now  it  prepares  once 
more  to  cast  its  skin,  to  emerge  no  more  a  caterpillar,  but  a 
chrysalis.  For  this  end  it  frequently  draws  together  two  or 
three  contiguous  leaves  of  the  nettle,  and  connecting  them  with 
a  few  threads  of  silk,  forms  a  capacious  tent,  from  the  ceiling 
of  which  it  must  now  hang  suspended  for  many  days. 

It  begins  by  spinning,  from  a  peculiar  oi^an  in  its  mouth,  a 
little  conical  knob  of  silk  at  the  intended  point  of  suspension.  Into 
this  it  then  insinuates  the  minute  hooks  with  wmch  the  hindp 
most  pair  of  clinging-feet  are  beset,  and  sufiering  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  to  fall,  hangs  with  the  hcM  downwards. 
Meanwhile  contortions,  contractions,  and  swellings  of  the  fore 
parts  go  on  as  at  the  former  moults,  and  are  attended  with  the 
same  results ;  for  after  about  twenty-four  hours  the  skin  of  the 
back  splits,  and  the  chrysalis  appears  projecting  through  the  aper- 
ture. By  continuing  the  tumefaction  of  the  now  exposed  portion, 
the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  splits  farther  and  fEurther  np  towards 
the  tail,  and  by  the  alternate  contractionr  and  elongation  of  the 
segments  of  the  chrysalis,  is  at  length  rolled  up  in  folds  around 
the  posterior  extremity,  like  a  stocking  pushed  down  to  the 

QQ  2 
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ankle.  '  But  now  comes  the  important  operation.  The  pnpa, 
being  much  shorter  than  the  caterpillar^  is  as  yet  some  distance 
from  the  silken  hillock  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened ;  it  is  sup- 
ported merely  by  the  unsplit  terminal  portion  of  the  latter*8 
skin.  How  shall  it  disengage  itself  from  this  remnant  of  its 
case,  and  be  suspended  in  the  air  while  it  climbs  up  to  take  its 
place?  Without  arms  or  legs  to  support  itself,  the  anxious 
spectator  expects  to  see  it  fall  to  the  earth.  His  fears,  how- 
ever, are  vain;  the  supple  segments  of  the  pupa's  abdomen 
serve  in  the  place  of  arms.  Between  two  of  these,  as  with  a 
pair  of  pincers,  it  seizes  on  a  portion  of  the  skin ;  and,  bending 
its  body  once  more,  entirely  extricates  its  tail  from  it.  It  is 
now  wholly  out  of  the  skin,  against  one  side  of  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, but  yet  at  some  distance  from-  the  leaf.  The  next  step 
it  must  take  is  to  climb  up  to  the  required  height.  For  this 
purpose  it  repeats  the  same  ingenious  manoeuvre ;  making  its 
cast-off  skin  serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder,  it  successively,  with  dif- 
ferent segments,  seizes  a  higher  and  a  higher  portion,  until  in 
the  end  it  reaches  the  summit,  where  with  its  tail  it  feels 
for  the  silken  threads  that  are  to  support  it.'*  The  anal  extre- 
mity is  produced  into  a  little  protuberance,  which  is  covered 
with  minute  hooks ;  these  it  entangles  among  the  silk^  and  con- 
firms its  hold  by  several  rapid  whirlings  as  upon  an  axis ;  and 
the  same  motions  usually  displace  and  throw  off  the  rejected 
skin. 

During  the  hours  that  the  caterpillar  remained  suspended 
before  the  change,  its  form  had  gradually  become  more  conical, 
the  tail  being  the  apex ;  and  the  newly- excluded  pupa  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  it  in  form ;  the  abdominal  segments  being 
much  extended,  while  the  anterior  parts,  and  especially  the 
integuments  of  the  future  wings  are  corrugated  and  thickened. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  proportions  of  these  parts 
are  reversed ;  the  wing-covers  are  lengthened,  are  freed  from 
wrinkles,  and  have  assumed  the  form  of  the  anterior  wings  of 
the  butterfly;  the  thoracic  segments  are  extended,  and  the 
abdominal  ones  are  abbreviated  and  made  much  more  compact. 
The  integument  also,  which,  at  first  exclusion,  was  soft  and 
tender  as  wet  paper,  has  hardened  into  a  crustaceous  shell ;  and 
the  colour,  which  was  pellucid  green,  has  become  dusky  brown, 
with  some  spots  of  gold.  A  practised  eye  can  now  detect  in 
this  swathed  mummy^  all  the  external  parts  of  the  future  but- 
terfly. The  eyes  are  marked  by  two  prominences  in  front  of 
the  head;   the  wings  are  brought  down  on  each  side,  in  an 

•  Kirby  and  S pence. 
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iTtaposite  direction  to  that  which  they  will  assume  when  erect : 
!^4e  antennae  and  legs  are  stretched  upon  the  breast^  and  the 
i%ig  sucking  tube,  not  yet  in  its  spiral  curl^  is  extended  be- 
t,%eea  them.  A  few  days  before  the  birth  of  the  butterfly, 
iii%ich  may  be,  in  summer^  about  three  weeks  after  the  assump- 
ki^n  of  the  chrysalis  state,  the  approaching  maturity  of  the 
i^ljclosed  insect  is  announced  by  the  increasing  transparency  of 
!i^ie  pupa-skin,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  markings 
MfA  colours  of  the  butterfly's  wing,  perfect,  but  in  miniature.  If 
if&  this  time  we  gently  press  the  thorax  with  the  thumb  and 
i^fp^r,  the  skin  will  spUt  down  the  back  and  may  be  readily 
l^ibeled  from  the  insect ;  and  this  will  display  in  a  very  interest- 
\t§i%  manner,  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  all  the  organs  in  the 

ipa,  as  in  'swaddling  bands.'     An  insect  thus  prematurely 
jht  to  the  birth  will  walk  briskly  about,  curl  up  its  sucking* 

ibe,  and  flirt  its  little  wings  up  and  down,  but  these  will  not 
le  in  size ;  they  will  remain  perfect  in  their  coloration, 

it  no  larger  than  they  were  in  the  pupa. 

Sat  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  till  Nature's  own  moment  of 
QOEiclasion  is  arrived,  the  splitting  of  the  now  fragile  and  filmy 

E pa-skin,  and  the  stepping  forth  of  the  new-born  fly,  drawing 
limbs  from  their  sheaths,  will  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
^m%  sights  that  a  young  naturalist  can  witness.    The  hollow 
aervures  that  pervade  the  wings  receive  a  fluid  from  the  body, 
^hich  is  impelled  through  their  whole  course,  lengthening  them, 
-and  at  the  same  time  expanding  the  membranes  which  are 
{Stretched  over  them.     The  efi^ect  is  soon  manifest:  the  wings, 
;  which  at  first  were  smooth,  though  thick  and  pulpy,  presently 
\  be^n  to  crumple  up  in  a  strange  manner,  so  as  to  induce  the 
fear  in  one  who  watches  the  beautiful  process  for  the  first  time, 
that  they  are  hopelessly  spoiled.     But  wait  awhile :  they  grow 
wider  and  longer;  and  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  crum- 
pled ;  at  length,  their  full  dimensions  are  attained,  and  now, 
imperceptibly  but  rapidly,  the  corrugations  one  by  one  straighten 
and  soon  disappear,  and  the  gorgeous  wings  are  expanded  in  all 
their  unsoiled  and  unruffled  beauty;    not  a  wrinkle  marring 
their  even  surface,  nor  a  single  scale  of  the  elaborate  mosaic 
displaced.     They  are  still,  however,  soft  and  flaccid,  like  a  wet 
doth,  and    incapable  of  being  erected;    but    every    moment 
strengthens  them,  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  when 
the  first  crack  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  pupa,  the  lovely 
sylph  begins  to  open  and  shut  its  broad  pinions  in  the  sun,  and 
gathers  courage  to  try  its  new  born  powers  in  the  fields  of  air. 

We  have  described  the  metamorphoses  of  a  common  butterfly 
as  an  example  of  the  phenomena.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  details  are  the  same  in  all  cases ;  variations 
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occur  in  different  species  and  genera ;  more  conspicuously  in  the 
families ;  and  when  we  compare  the  various  orders  we  find  a 
parallelism  only  in  the  great  leading  facts,  but  endless  diversity 
in  detail.  Thus  the  entomologist  has  perpetually  under  his  notioe 
processes  ever  varying,  and  of  the  most  interesting  character. 

To  enumerate  the  multiform  attractions  which  the  study  of 
insects  presents,  and  the  various  claims  which  it  puts  forth  to 
attention,  would  fill  volumes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
word  or  two  on  their  surpassing  loveliness.  The  nursery  preju- 
dice, that  these  creatures  are  worthy  only  to  be  trodden  under 
foot,  as  things  repulsive  and  disgusting,  is  certainly  decaying 
though  it  retains  its  hold  still  in  some  minds.  A  glance  through 
an  entomological  cabinet  would  prove  how  unjust  are  such 
notions.  If  brilliant  hues,  polished  surfaces,  sculptured  chasings, 
graceful  forms,  and  lively  motions,  can  command  admiration, 
these  are  displayed  by  insects,  to  a  degree  which  we  should  in 
vain  look  for  in  any  other  class  of  creatures.  We  need  not  speak 
of  simple  colours ;  these  occur  in  profusion,  of  all  hues,  of  all 
shades  of  intensity,  and  of  the  very  highest  degrees  of  bright- 
ness ;  combined,  too,  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  and  very 
frequently,  particularly  in  the  LepidopterOy  presenting  that 
peculiar  charm  which  results  from  the  association  of  tints  that 
are  complcmental  to  each  other. 

Words  are  always  felt  to  be  too  poor  to  describe  the  reful- 
gence of  the  hues  of  many  of  the  feathered  tribes ;  the  metallic 
gloss  of  the  Trogons  and  the  oriental  Gallinacea,  the  gem-like 
flashings  of  the  humming-birds,  and  the  birds  of  Paradise. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  deemed  extravagant  to  assert,  that  these 
glories  can  be  excelled  by  the  tiny  races  we  are  discussing ;  but 
equalled,  most  fully  equalled,  they  assuredly  are.  To  possess 
the  glow  of  burnished  metal  upon  the  most  varied  hues,  is  in 
the  order  Coleoptera,  a  common  thing.  Most  of  the  Eumolpide 
are  remarkable  for  this ;  of  which  we  may  instance  Chrysochut 
fulgidus,  a  beetle  from  Bombay.  The  Buprestidm  have  long 
been  celebrated,  for  the  same  reason;  and  portions  of  their 
bodies  have  been  used  in  the  toilet  of  ladies,  in  association  with 
diamonds  and  rubies.  Many  of  the  Chlamydte  blaze  with 
golden-crimson,  purple,  and  the  most  fiery  orange.  The  species 
of  the  small  genus  Eurhinus  seem  to  send  forth  the  coloured 
flames  of  the  pyrotechnic  art.  The  Longicomes  display  the 
same  beauties,  associated  with  gigantic  size;  Chehdenu  CUl- 
dreni,  for  example,  a  large  beetle  from  Colombia,  is  equal  to 
any  Buprestis  for  the  radiance  of  the  green,  crimson,  purple^ 
blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  that  are  all  at  the  same  time  flaming 
from  its  singularly-sculptured  surface. 
.  But  there  are  impressions  conveyed  by  the  reflection  of  light 
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Shorn  the  bodies  of  many  beetjes,  which  far  exceed  the  metallic 
Rodger  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  beautiful  as  it  is.  We 
Mnnot  hope  to  describe  them  intelligibly;  we  know  of  no  com- 
ibiiiation  of  words  which  will  give  an  idea  of  them.  We  mean 
fOie  soft,  almost  velvety,  radiance  of  some  of  the  Goliathi,  of 
{ftumy  of  the  Cetoniie,  as  the  genus  Etulicella,  for  instance ;  and 

not  a  few  of  the  Fhanai  §  in  the  former  two,  the  hue  is  gene- 

ly  green ;  in  the  latter,  this  colour  is  associated  with  other 
I,  most  glowing,  yet  of  an  indescribable  softness.  We  cannot 
imagine  anything  of  this  sort  more  charming  than  the  soft 
Miden  and  orange  hue  upon  the  green  of  the  magnificent 
x^hiOUBUS  imperialis. 

Others  again,  as  Hoplia  farinosa,  a  little  chafer  from  southern 
Europe^  and  many  of  the  weevil  tribe  {CurcuUonidcB)  are  covered 
with  scales  of  vivid  splendour,  but  so  minute  and  so  closely  setj 
diat  the  whole  surface  reflects  one  soft  but  rich  lustre  of  tints, 
differing  according  to  the  species.  We  would  instance,  of 
these,  the  noble  species  of  the  genus  Cyphua.  Others  of  the 
tame  great  family,  on  a  dark  but  still  richly  coloured  ground, 
have  the  minute  scales  clustered  in  spots  or  bands,  forming 
regular  patterns  in  much  variety,*  and  in  these  they  reflect 
rainbow  hues,  as  if  a  sunbeam  decomposed  through  a  prism, 
had  been  solidified  and  pulverized ;  or  if  viewed  through  a  lens, 
looking  like  powdered  gems,  each  individual  scale*  changing  its 
hues  with  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eye.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  Hypsonotus  elcffans,  Cyphua  apectabilu^  Entimui 
$plendidus,  and  E.  imperialis,  commonly  known  as  diamond- 
beetles,  and  the  elegantly-shaped  genus  Pachyrhynchus,  of 
which  the  P.  gemmatus,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  lovely  of  all  earthly  creatures. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  Lepidoptera,  the  order  more  especi^ally 
under  review,  we  feel  that  beauty  belongs  to  them  rather  as 
an  essence  than  as  an  accident.  Their  broad,  fan-like  wings 
have  an  airy  lightness  and  grace  to  which  the  painter  and  the 
poet  pay  homage,  when  they  endow  the  sylphs  and  loves  of 
their  fancy  with  butterfly-pinions.  They  are  clothed  with 
minute  scales,  which  are  the  vehicle  of  their  colours,  somewhat 
resembling  in  this  respect,  the  beetles  last  spoken  of  j  but  they 
bave  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fine  combinations  and 
contrasts  of  colours  are  too  much  the  rule  in  this  order  to  need 
specification ;  and  these  are  often  shaded  and  blended  with  a 
iowny  softness,  as  in  the  sphinges  and  moths.  Ab  illustrious 
examples,  we  will  mention  the  GynatUocera,  a  group  of  Oriental 
moths  approaching  in  some  points  the  butterflies,  as  exhibiting 
the  most  brilliant  hues  in  bands  and  clouds ;  but  softly  blended 
ind  mingled,  with  exceeding  chasteness  and  beauty. 
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Many  species  of  the  genus  Caiagrammay  a  group  of  batter- 
flies  marked  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  fore  wings  with 
scarlet  and  blacky  and  on  that  of  the  hind  with  singular  con- 
centric circles  of  black  on  a  white  ground^  have  on  the  superior 
surface  the  metallic  lustre  common  in  the  beetles^  the  wings 
being  golden  green  or  blue.  The  genus  Urania  has  this  radiance 
still  more  conspicuous ;  while  the  inferior  surface  of  some  of  the 
Thecla,  as  T,  imperialism  T.  Aciaon,  T.  Endymion,  etc.,  is  covered 
>Tith  the  most  rich  and  varied  metallic  hues^  as  if  powdered  with 
gold,  copper,  and  silver  filings.  Some  butterflies,  as  several 
of  our  native  Fritillaries,  and  more  vividly  an  American  species 
(Argynnis  passiflorce),  one  from  New  Zealand  [Argyrophenga 
aniipodum)^  and  the  beautiful  Paphia  Clyiemnestra,  have  spots 
of  burnished  silver  on  their  inferior  surface ;  and  several  of  our 
OM'n  moths,  as  the  genus  Plvsia,  are  so  spotted  on  the  upper 
surface.  Others  display  a  lustre  between  that  of  silver  and  that 
of  pearl,  as  several  species  of  Charaxes  on  one,  and  the  magni- 
ficent Morpho  Laertes,  on  both  surfaces.  But  of  this  sort  of 
beauty,  perhaps  nothing  can  excel  the  gemxnaceons  green, 
changing  to  azure,  of  Papilio  Ulysses,  or  that  of  Apatura? 
laurefitia ;  or,  above  all,  of  some  of  the  great  Brazilian  Morphoi. 
The  blaze  of  silvery  azure  that  flashes  from  M,  Adonis,  3/. 
Cyihcris,  and  M.  Mcnelaus,  is  indescribable;  the  eyes  arc 
pained  as  tlicy  gaze  upon  it;  yet  there  is  said  to  be  an  unnamed 
species  from  the  emerald  mountains  of  Bogota,  of  which  a 
single  spccin.en  is  in  a  private  cabinet  in  London,  which  is  far 
more  lustrous  than  these. 

1  he  change  from  one  hue  to  another  produced  bv  the  play 
of  light  in  alteiing  the  angle  of  its  reflection,  has  always  been 
much  admired ;  and  this  occurs  in  great  perfection,  and  with 
much  diversity,  in  the  lovely  insects  of  the  LepidopterouM  order. 
Some  of  the  genus  Hatera  (as  H.  piera,  and  H.  esmeralda,)  and 
many  of  the  IJeiiconida,  as  Hymenitis  diaphana,  etc.,  have  the 
wings  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  the  ordinary  scaly  clothing, 
presenting  only  a  transparent  membrane  of  great  delicacy ; 
over  which  the  light  plays  with  a  beautiful  iridescence.  JPapilio 
Arciurus  and  some  allied  species,  arc  golden-green,  changing 
to  blue,  or  to  glowing  purple.  Very  many  of  the  iVynt/iAa- 
lid(e  arc  distinguished  for  a  flush  of  surpassing  richness,  that  in 
one  particular  light  gleams  over  the  suriacc.  Our  own  Apatura 
his,  commonly  known  as  the  purple  emperor,  is  a  native  ex- 
ample of  this  beauty,  and  still  more  A,  namoura ;  but  especially 
the  species  of  the  genus  Thaymaniis,  as  well  as  Morpho  martial 
and  M,  Auiomedon,  Diudema  bolina  also  displays  a  purple 
flush  over  and  around  the  white   spots,  which  is   exquisitely 
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^■cieiitiRc  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westwood.   Tbepnb- 
pjticHtioii  of  this  volnme  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
2  more  retiring,  but  not  leas  interesting,  children  of  the  night,  the 
^  sphinges  and  moths,  which  heing  fur  more  numerous,  occupy 
two  Tottiiiics ;  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  and  useful  work  on 
the  Lepidoptcra  of  Britain.     The  plates  are  in  general  nicely 
„    coloured,  but  the  introduction  of  the  plants  on  which  the  in- 
sects feed,  and,  in  some  esses,  of  showy  flowers,  often  injures  the 
pictorinl  effect.     The  letter-press  is  almost  wholly  techuical :  we 
think  that  it  might  have  been  advantageously  relieved  by  in- 
troducing  much   more   of  the    interesting   details  of  habits. 
These,  the  following  specimeus  from  the  preface  of  the  second 
^    Work  induce  ua  to  think  Mr.    Humphreys  could  have   grace- 
fully traced : — 

'  The  British  moths  are  not  perhai^s  so  gaily  coloarcd  as  their  more 
gaudy  rivals,  the  butterflies ;  but  wlien  we  cuiisider  the  splendid  sphinges, 
or  twilight-fliera,  by  which  they  are  linked  to  the  day-flying  butterflies. 
they  can  scarcely  be  deemed  less  beautiful.     Indeed,  in  the  larva  stage, 
many  moths  surpass  in  their  woadtrful  raiment  of  velvet  and  salin.  of 
ermine  and  sable,  jewelled  over  with  gold  and  silver  studs  of  various 
metallic  linls.  aiiytbing  which  the  Imtterfly  division  can  boast.    ..... 

The  gorgeous  colouring  and  texture  of  !he  caterpillars  frequently  disap- 
pear in  ilie  pcTlL'i't  moth  ;  but  arc  replaced  by  intricate  and  graceful  pen- 
cillings,  and  wDnderfully  elegant  and  varied  marliinga,  which  amply 
repay  the  loss  of  glowing  tints.' — ■  British  Moths,'  Preface. 

'  The  occupation  of  forming  a  collection  of  molbs  is  marc  interesting 
than  is  the  case  with  butterflies!  inasniuch,  as  witb  the  former  many 
ingenious  stratagems  maybe  employed  with  the  greatest  success  ;  whilst 
with  the  latter,  watching  for  the  insect  in  the  broad  aumbine.  and  captur- 
ing it  by  sheer  dexterity  of  hand  and  speed  of  foot,  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  operation.  Stratagem  is  certainly  more  interesting  than 
this  obvious  mode  of  proceeding  :  for  instance,  when  all  appears  utterly 
still  in  the  insect  world,  on  a  balmy  night  of  summer  or  autumn,  the 
collector,  by  placing  a  light  near  his  open  window,  may  ensure  the 
appearance  of  a  variety  ot  moths ;  indeed,  on  a  favourable  night  they 
will  follow  each  other  in  almost  uninterrupted  succesMon  ftaia  dusk  to 
dawn,  altracled  by  the  treacherous  beacon  to  their  capture.  And  how 
interesting  is  it  to  the  naturalist  to  watch  the  punctuality  with  which 
each  nightlv  traveller,  or  set  of  travellers,  keeps  to  fixed  and  stated 
hours  of  flight ;  every  period  of  the  night  having  its  peculiar  visitants ; 
so  that  a  clock  of  moths  may  be  imagined,  as  Linnteus  formed  a  dial  of 
flowers.' — Ibid.  Preface. 

The  character  of  the  two  succeeding  works  is  Bufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles.  They  possess  little  interest  to  general 
readers,  hut  to  the  scientttic  entomologist  they  Rre  valua- 
lile.     To  snch,  Mr.  Westwood'a  high  reputation  in  the  science 
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pencil  for  successful  study ;   because  the  distinctions  of  species 
in  this  order  arc  very  largely  drawn  from  their  diversities  of 
colour,  and  from  the  irregular  forms  or  patterns  of  its  distri- 
bution ;  which  no  language  could  adequately  convey.     A  sense 
of  this  importance,  as  well  as  the  aptitude  of  the  L<*pidopiera 
for  pictorial  illustration,  caused  works  similar  to  most  of  those 
before  us,  to  be  attempted  as  soon  as  science  began  to  emerge 
from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  Goedart's  little  volumes, 
printed  in  1()62,  are  accompanied  by  plates  of  Lepidoptcrous  in- 
sects, which  are  even  yet  consulted  by  entomologists.     In  our 
own  country,  we  may  notice  the '  Aurelian '  of  Moses  Harris,  for 
the  beauty  of  his  plates  of  butterflies  and  moths,  published  iu 
1778;  and  on  the  continent,  the  still  more  exquisite  work  of 
Sepp,  on  the  insects  of  the  Netherlands.     Though  commenced 
as  early  as  1762,  the  delineations  of  the  Lepidopiera  in  these 
volumes  from  the  egg  to  the  imago,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  the  present  day  for  accuracy,  chasteness,  and  elegance ;  and 
the  style  of  engraving  is  admirably  suited  to  express  the  soft- 
ened shades  of  the  originals.     Two  important  works  of  the  last 
century  also  claim  notice,  on  account  of  their  comprehensive 
character ;  the  first  was  Drury's  work  on  exotic  insects,   tiie 
figures  of  which  were  drawn  by  Moses  Harris,  and  which  has 
betrn  recentlv  rc-editcd  bv  Mr.  Westwood  :  the  other  the  exteu- 
sive  work  of  Cramer,  continued  by  Stoll,  confined  to  tlie  exotic 
Lepidopiera ;  a  collection  of  coloured  figures  on  442  plates,  the 
most  comprehensive  we  yet  possess. 

We  need  not  enumerate  the  multitudinous  volumes  th.it  have 
appeared  in  our  own  times,  both  in  this  country  and  on  tbe 
Continent;  nor  more  than  allude  to  the  general  increase  of 
accuracy,  now  considered  indispensable,  in  the  delineation  of 
anatomical  details,  such  as  the  jointing  of  the  antennae,  the 
forms  of  the  palpi,  the  tarsi,  the  spines  of  tlie  tibia;,  the  ncuration 
of  thc\vings,an(lothor  matters, which  formerly  wercli t tie reg»jpilcd. 

The  first  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
iiiclndts  all  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies^  of  these 
islands ;  with  a  coloured  figure  of  each  species,  iu  its  states  of 
e^j^,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  as  far  as  these  are  known.  The 
book  owes  its  origin,  as  Mr.  Humphreys  informs  us,  to  the 
impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  number  and  beauty 
of  the  butterflies  lie  observed  during  a  visit  to  Italy,  and 
which,  on  liis  return,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  to  a 
great  extent  identical  in  sj)eeies  with  those  wliich  had  escaped 
liis  notice  in  his  own  country,  rrcsuming  that  many  othen 
wen?  as  unconscious  as  he  had  been  of  the  beautiful  creatures 
that  tlutter  over  our  fields  and  woods,  he  collects  their  {graceful 
forms,  and  presents  them  to  his  countrymcUj  accompanied  by 
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scientific  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westwcrod.  The  pub- 
lication of  thia  volume  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  retiring,  but  not  les3  iuteresting,  children  of  the  night,  the 
Bphinges  and  moths,  whicli  being  far  more  numerous,  occupy 
two  volumes;  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  and  useful  work  on 
the  Lepidoptera  of  Britain.  The  plates  are  in  general  nicely 
coloured,  but  the  introduction  of  the  plants  on  which  the  in- 
sects feed,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  showy  flowers,  often  injures  the 
pictorial  effect.  The  letter-press  is  almost  wholly  technical :  we 
think  that  it  might  have  been  advantageously  relieved  by  in- 
troducing  much  more  of  the  interesting  details  of  habits. 
These,  the  following  specimens  from  the  preface  of  the  second 
Ivork  induce  us  to  think  Mr.  Humphreys  could  have  grace- 
fully traced : — 

'  The  British  moths  we  not  perhaps  so  guily  coloured  as  their  more 
gaudy  rivals,  the  butterflies ;  but  whtn  we  consider  tbe  splendid  sphinges, 
or  twilight -fliers,  by  wbicli  they  are  linked  to  the  day-fiyin^  butlerfiies, 
they  can  scarcely  be  deemed  leas  beautiful.  Indeed,  in  the  larva  stage, 
many  moths  surpass  in  tbeir  wonderful  raiment  of  velvet  and  satja,  of 
ermine  and  sable,  jewel]ud  over  with  gold  and  silrer  studs  of  various 

metallic  tints,  anything  whicb  the  butterfly  liiviiion  can  boast 

TRie  gorgeous  colouring  and  texture  of  the  cnterpillars  frequently  disap- 
pear in  the  perfect  moth  :  but  are  replaced  by  intricate  and  graceful  pcu- 
cillings,  and  wonderfuUy  elegant  aiid  varied  markings,  which  amply 
repay  the  loss  of  glowing  tints.' — '  British  Moths,'  Preface. 

'  Tiie  occupation  of  forming  a  collection  of  moths  is  more  interesting 
than  is  the  case  with  butterflies;  inasmuch,  as  with  the  former  many 
ingenious  stratagems  may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  success  ;  whilst 
with  the  latter,  watching  for  Ibe  inscit  in  tlie  broad  sunshine. and  c;i[itur. 
ing  it  by  sheer  dexterity  of  hand  and  speed  of  foot,  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  operation.  Stratagem  is  certainly  more  interesting  than 
this  obvious  mode  of  proceeding  :  for  instance,  when  all  appears  utterly 
still  in  the  insect  world,  on  a  balmy  night  of  summer  or  autumn,  the 
collector,  by  placing  a  light  near  his  open  window,  may  ensure  the 
appearance  of  a  variety  ot  moths ;  indeed,  (m  a  favourable  night  they 
will  follow  each  other  in  almost  uninterrupted  succesMon  from  dusk  to 
dawn,  attracted  by  the  treacherous  beacon  to  their  capture.  And  how 
interesting  is  it  to  the  naturalist  to  wstch  the  punctuality  with  which 
each  nightly  traveUer,  or  set  of  travellers,  keeps  to  fixed  and  stated 
boura  of  flight ;  every  period  of  the  night  having  its  peculiar  visitants ; 
so  that  a  clock  of  moths  may  be  imagined,  as  Linnnns  formed  a  dial  of 
flowers.' — Ibid.  Preface. 

The  character  of  the  two  succeeding  works  is  sufTicientty 
indicated  by  their  titles.  They  possess  little  interest  to  general 
readers,  but  to  the  scientitic  entomologist  they  are  valua- 
tile.    To  such,  Mr.  Westwood's  high  repntatioa  in  tbe  science 
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is  sufficient  recommendation.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  '  Arcana  Eutomologica,'  is  the  introduction  of 
occasional  monographs  of  intricate  groups  of  insects,  as  the 
Pau8si(JUBy  and  others,  which  Mr.  Westwood  has  elaborately 
worked  out  with  much  diligence  and  acumen.  In  the  plates, 
we  again  find  what  we  cauuot  but  consider  the  questionable 
taste  of  introducing  flaunting  flowers,  often  to  the  effect  of 
quenching^  if  we  may  use  the  term,  the  colours  of  the  insects,  to 
which,  of  course,  everything  ought  to  be  subordinate.  The 
author  has  felicitously  diversified  the  barrenness  of  systematic 
details,  by  throwing,  now  and  then,  on  the  scene  a  wreath  from 
the  muses.  Out  of  such  quotations,  we  select  the  following,  for 
its  pleasing  turn  of  thought,  though  the  last  sentiment  does 
seem  somewhat  innocent  of  meaning : — 

'TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 
(From  Hbedbe.) 

'  Light  and  lovely  thing  of  sky. 
Butterfly ! 

Fluttering  ever  amidst  flowers. 
Fed  on  buds  and  dewy  showers, 

(Flower,  thyself,  or  leaf  with  wings !) 
Say.  what  finger  rosy  red 

Thy  rich  colour  brings  ? 

'  Was't  some  sylph,  that  o*er  thee  threw 
Each  bright  hue  ? 

Raised  thee  from  mom's  fragrant  mtst^ 
Bade  thee  through  thy  day  exist  ? 

Ah  !  beneath  my  fingers  pressed. 
Palpitates  thy  tiny  heart. 

E'en  to  death  distressed. 

'  Fly  away,  poor  soul !  and  be 
Gay  and  free ! 

Thus,  no  more  a  worm  of  earth, 
I  shall  one  day  flutter  forth ; 

And,  like  thee,  a  thing  of  air, 
Clothed  in  sweets  and  honeyed  dews, 
Elach  sweet  floweret  share!' 

Quoted  in  Arc.  Entooi*  3.  16. 

The  '  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera '  is,  however,  a  work  of 
a  far  higher  rank  than  those  we  have  noticed  above.  Nataral* 
ists  appear  to  have  shruuk  from  the  task  of  arranging  this  wit 
beautiful,  but  confessedly  difficult  order  of  insects.  Trtitri^lw 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  classification  of  the 
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according  to  tlieir  true  affinities^  would  be  the  highest  test  of 
entomological  knowledge.  To  this  herculean  labour,  Mr. 
Doubleday  applies  himself;  and  with  the  highest  prospect  of 
success,  if  success  be  possible  in  the  present  -state  of  the  science. 
The  acquaintance  which  this  gentleman  possesses  with  the 
Lepidoptera  is  certainly  not  inferior, — ^probably  superior, — to 
that  of  any  living  naturalist ;  he  has  studied  them  systemati- 
cally for  many  years;  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  their 
habits  by  personal  observation,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America; 
and  by  his  official  connexion  with  the  British  Museum,  he 
enjoys  the  immense  advantage  of  a  daily  consultation  of  the 
noble  collection  in  that  institution,  probably  the  finest  ever 
formed,  of  which  he  has  the  superintendence;  as  well  as  free 
access  to  the  large  collections  of  manuscripts  and  drawings  in 
its  library,  including  many  of  great  value  made  by  Mr.  Aboott, 
in  Georgia,  never  yet  published,  and  by  the  late  General 
Hardwicke,  and  other  naturalists  in  India. 

The  characters  of  the  families  and  of  the  genera  are  given  at 
length,  including  (what  is  of  much  importance)  those  of  the 
larvae  and  pupae,  wherever  these  are  known.  The  diagnosis, 
though  full,  is  clear  and  expressive ;  and  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  arrangement,  —  an  advantage  which  those  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  who  have  laboured  in  the  investigation 
of  groups  or  species  from  recorded  characters.  Mr.  Doubledaj 
first  characterizes  the  head,  under  which  follow  the  eyes,  the 
maxillae,  the  palpi,  the  antennae ;  then  the  thorax,  followed  by 
the  anterior  wings,  the  posterior  wings,  and  the  legs ;  then  the 
abdomen ;  and,  finally,  the  larva  and  pupa.  To  this  order  of 
arrangement  he  adheres,  so  that  the  eye  can,  in  a  moment,  rest 
on  the  character  of  any  particular  organ,  without  having  to 
search  through  half  a  page  of  technicalities  heaped  together 
promiscuously.  After  the  diagnosis,  follow  any  observations 
that  are  required  on  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  a  digest  of 
whatever  information  is  known  respecting  transformations  and 
habits.  A  list  of  the  species  of  each  genus  completes  the  letter- 
press, with  habitats,  synonymes,  and  a  notification  of  such 
species  as  exist  in  the  national  collection.  The  labour,  know- 
ledge, and  skill  required  to  form  these  lists  of  species,  can  hardly 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never  waded  through  the  in- 
tricate and  involved  synonymy  of  authors  and  cabinets;  but 
these  qualities  are  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the 
accomplished  entomologist  who  has  undertaken  the  task. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  exotic  Lepidqptera,  but  little  has  as  vet 
been  observed.  Mr.  Doubleday  has  carefully  availed  himself  of 
all  that  has  been  recorded,  both  by  continental  and  English 
travellers,  and  has  gained  materials  dso  from  private  sources  of 
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informatioii.  We  extract  tbe  following  curioua  notices  of  a 
phenomenon,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  unique,  in  the 
beautiful  order  before  us.  The  butterfly  spoken  of  is  Ageronia 
feronia,  inhabiting  America,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil : — 

'  The  perfect  insect  has  a  short,  rapid  flight,  and  constantly  alights  on 
trunks  of  trees.  All  the  species  whose  history  is  known,  produce  in 
flying  a  sound,  which  I  have  heard  compared  bv  a  good  observer,  to  the 
rustling  of  a  piece  of  parchment ;  to  which,  also,  M.  Lacordaire 
compares  it.' 

'  In  his  paper  on  the  Diurnal  Lepidopiera  of  Guiama,  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  'Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France,'  be 
];emarks,  that  the  species  of  the  genus  '  pr^sentent  le  ph^nom^e  unique 
dans  Tordre,  de  produirc  en  volant  un  bruit  pareil  a  celui  d'un  parchemin 
tr^9  sec  qu'on  froisscrait  cntre  les  mains.' 

'  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  '  Researches  in  Geology  and  Natural  History,'  has 
the  following  passage  in  regard  to  one  species  of  this  genus.  '  I  was 
much  surprised  at  the  habits  of  Papiiio  /eronia.  This  butterfly  is  not 
uncommon,  and  generally  frequents  the  orange- groves.  Althou^  a  high 
flyer,  yet  it  very  frequently  alights  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  On  these  oc- 
casions its  head  is  invariably  placed  downwards ;  and  its  wings  are  ex- 
panded in  a  horizontal  plane,  instead  of  being  folded  vertically,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  This  is  the  only  butterfly  I  have  ever  seen  that 
uses  its  legs  for  running.  Not  being  aware  of  thb  fiEict,  the  insect  more 
than  once,  as  I  cautiously  approached  with  my  forceps,  shuflled  on  one 
side,  just  as  the  instrument  was  on  the  point  of  dosing,  and  thus  es* 
caped.  But  a  far  more  singular  fact,  is  the  power  which  this  insect 
possesses  of  making  a  noise.  Several  times,  when  a  pair*  probably  mak 
and  female,  were  chasing  each  other  in  an  irregular  coarse,  tbej  passed 
within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  clicking  noise,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  a  toothed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring  catch.  The 
noise  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  and  could  be  distimniiahed  at 


about  twenty  yards  distance.     I  cannot  form  a  conjecture  how  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  I  am  certain  there  is  no  error  in  the  observation.' 

'  After  having  carefully  examined  every  species  of  the  genu  which 
has  been  recorded  as  producing  this  noise,  I  can  discover  no  stmctine 
which  seems  intended  to  produce  it.  ^11  of  them  ofler  one  pecnbaritr. 
Immediately  above  the  costal  nervure,  quite  at  its  origin,  on  the  mdcr 
side  of  the  wing,  is  a  small  round  cavity,  smooth  inside,  covered  with  a 
very  delicate  membrane,  stretched  across  it  like  the  parcbmcat  of  a 
kettle-drum,  which  the  cavity  resembles  in  shape.  Another  pccnliarilj 
occurs  in  the  swollen  part  of  the  costal  nervule,  in  Agtrmim  '  '* 
This  part  of  the  nervule  is  divided  by  numerous  transverse 
ous  diaphragms,  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  present,  when  the 
rendered  transparent,  the  appearance  of  a  screw,  with  a  very  looae 
enclosed  in  the  nervure.  I  cannot  imagine  any  connexion  be 
either  of  these  peculiarities  in  structure,  and  the  soond  prodooed  by  iIm 
insect.' 

-  Gen.  of  Dinni.  Lepid/  p.  8S. 
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The  illustrations  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  text  They 
are  drawn  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  with  exquisite 
taste,  by  Mr.  Hewitson,  who  adds  to  his  artistic  skill  a  scientific 
acqu<iintance  with  the  subject.  No  other  object  withdraws  the 
attention  from  the  beautiful  insects,  which  are  invariably  de- 

Sicted  of  the  size  of  life,  and  coloured  with  a  care  and  finish  that 
ken  them  to  water-colour  drawings.  In  general  only  one 
species  of  each  genus  is  figured ;  but  in  extensive  genera,  where 
the  forms  are  very  varied,  as  Papilio  and  Pieris,  for  example,  a 
sufficient  number  of  figures  are  given  for  their  illustration. 

The  work  is  issued  in  monthly  parts,  of  which  eighteen  have 
appeared,  embracing  the  families  PapUionida,  Pierida,  Ager- 
onida,  Danaida,  Heiiconida,  Acraida,  and  part  of  Nymphatida. 
When  completed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  entomology,  that  the  science  has  ever  received. 


Art.  III. — Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  down  to  the 
Occupation  ofLahuan,  By  James  Brooke,  £sq.»  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
and  Governor  of  Labuan.  Together  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Operas 
tion  of  H.  M.  S,  Iris.  By  Captain  Rodney  Mundy,  R.N.,  with 
numerous  Plates,  Maps,  Charts,  and  Woodcuts.  London  :  Murray. 
1848. 

In  most  recent  books  of  travel  the  skill  of  the  workman  is 
employed  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  materials ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Brooke's  journals,  the  process  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  be  reversed,  the  manner  of  the  writer  being  plain 
and  simple,  while  the  materials  at  his  command  are  of  the  richest 
description.  When  a  man  of  great  abilities  finds  himself  in 
new  countries  and  among  new  races,  he  feels  by  a  species  of 
instinct,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  artifice  or  eloquence  to 
excite  a  powerful  interest  in  the  public.  He  has  but  to  describe 
faithfully  his  own  position,  to  explain  his  relations  to  the 
natives,  to  delineate  their  character  and  manners,  and  to  enu- 
merate the  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  within  the 
circle  of  civilization.  Mr.  Brooke  perfectly  comprehends  this 
truth,  and  is  content  in  every  part  of  his  journals  with  relating 
facts,  or  pleading  for  the  pacific  interference  of  Europe  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  As  a  rule 
he  abstains  from  generalizing.    No  doubt  we  meet  with  evi- 
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dence  throughout  his  book  that  he  has  meditated  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole^  discussed  with  himself  and  others  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland^  examined  treaties,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  history  in  his  attempts  to  arrive  at  just  poli- 
tical conclusions.  But  we  are  not  made  parties  to  the  investi- 
gations. He  contents  himself  for  the  most  part  with  details, 
and  insinuates  rather  than  asserts  his  opinions.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  go  patiently  through  his  work, 
without  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  is  needed  in  the  further  East,  and  that  we  could  scarcely 
possess  a  better  representative  than:  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  an  authority,  whether,  in  the  great  island  of  Kala- 
mantan,  or  in  the  scattered  groups  which  extend  eastward  to 
the  longitude  of  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Brooke's  journal  is  therefore  a  book  of  details,  of  pic- 
tures, of  incidents,  of  adventures,  of  anecdotes,  occasionally  in* 
terspersed  with  pages  of  speculations  modestly  thrown  in  here 
and  there,  to  enhance  its  intrinsic  value,  without  diminishing  its 
chances  of  popularity.  Captain  Mundy,  also,  in  his  continua- 
tion of  the  work,  has  pursued  the  same  plan  with  much  suc- 
cess. He  keeps  strictly  to  the  narrative  form,  and  relates 
what  he  saw,  instead  of  dissertating  upon  what  he  believes. 
The  reader  will,  consequently,  meet  in  these  volumes  with 
an  immense  fund  of  amusement  while  engaged  in  acquiring 
instruction.  Some  new  tribe  is  constantly  presenting  itself 
with  characters,  manners,  and  creed,  altogether  peculiar,  for  in 
the  Archipelago,  the  islands  themselves  are  scarcely  less  extra- 
ordinary  than  the  multiplied  and  varied  races  by  which  ther  are 
inhabited.  Every  province,  nay,  almost  every  mountain  and 
valley  have  their  distinctive  superstitions,  which  Mr.  Brooke 
patiently  collects  and  describes.  From  the  form  of  composition 
which  he  has  adopted,  you  behold  the  growth  of  his  opinions 
on  nearly  all  subjects,  because  he  states  his  first  impresaioiiSy 
and  afterwards  relates  with  frankness  the  means  by  which  they 
were  successively  modified,  or  the  reasons  for  which  they  were 
abandoned  altogether.  This  circumstance  greatly  enhanoes 
the  value  of  the  work,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  traveQer  enjovi 
the  advantage  of  a  protracted  residence,  and  is  enabled  to  explode 
the  errors  into  which  haste  almost  necessarily  betrays  men. 

The  narrative  embraces  an  account  of  Mr.  Brooke's  proceed- 
ings from  the  moment  he  quitted  England,  free  at  a  pirala^ 
in  his  own  little  yacht,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  proacnt 
year.  Those  events,  however,  related  in  the  work  pubUalied  hj 
Captain  Keppel,  are,  of  course,  omitted,  sometimes  without  evea 
a  mention.  The  best  way  to  criticise  a  work  fairly,  is  to  givo 
an  abstract,  however  imperfect,  of  its  contents,  and*  thia  to  tho 
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best  of  our  power^  we  shall  proceed  to  do.  Shortly  after  his 
first  arrival  in  the  Sarawak  river,  Mr.  Brooke  started  inland  on 
an  expedition,  which  is  only  mentioned  in  the  present  narrative^ 
as  its  details  were  given  in  the  former  work.  On  his  return  to 
Muda  Hassim's  capital,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and 
visit  it  again  only  when  some  considerable  period  had  elapsed, 
during  which  he  hoped  it  would  settle  down  into  a  more  peaceful 
condition,  as  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  apparently  hopeless 
anarchy  and  confusion.  The  native  Bajah  expressed  many 
earnest  wishes  that  the  British  flag  should'  often  appear  upon 
his  waters,  and  in  return  our  countryman  assured  him  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  foster  and  encourage  lawful  commerce. 
With  this  they  parted,  the  prince  to  resume  his  endeavours 
towards  the  pacification  of  his  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Brooke  to 
steer  the  Royalist  yacht  towards  Singapore,  in  order  to  refit  and 
get  fresh  provisions.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Celebes,  and 
after  many  negociations  had  been  entered  upon,  obtained  leave 
from  the  Rajah  Pangawa  of  Palette,  to  visit  the  interior  of  that 
island,  so  little  known  and  so  seldom  explored.  The  interview 
between  Mr.  Brooke  and  this  chief,  took  place  some  little  dis- 
tance out  at  sea.  A  large  number  of  prahus,  of  every  size  and 
shape,  were  collected  together  on  the  occasion,  paddling  or  sail- 
ing round  the  English  cutter,  which  lay  motionless  in  the  midst^ 
with  her  swivel  guns  well  charged  with  grape  and  canister,  in 
order  to  guard  against  treachery.  Her  little  ensign  floating  in 
the  middle  of  this  motley  assemblage ;  the  hundreds  of  athletic 
Bugis  boatmen  ;  the  crowded  craft ;  the  gay  dresses  of  chiefs 
and  followers,  the  dark  outline  of  the  shore  clothed  with  rich 
vegetation  and  shaded  by  dense  foliage,  from  which  at  intervals 
flights  of  screaming  cockatoos  would  emerge;  the  distant  hill- 
ranges  of  Celebes,  fading  from  view  in  the  dim  light  of  evening ; 
all  these  conduced  to  render  the  scene  of  a  peculiarly  striking 
nature,  and  at  once  impressed  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  a 
distant  and  little  known  land. 

The  conference  terminated  on  the  whole  to  Mr.  Brooke's 
satisfaction,  though  he  could  not  obtain  the  wished  for  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  great  cavern  temple  at  Mampo,  of  which  so 
many  marvellous  tales  had  reached  his  ears.  However,  he  did 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this  also,  and  therefore 
landed  with  a  good  heart  on  Celebes,  at  the  village  of  Doping, 
where  he  was  witness  to  a  deer-hunt,  which  we  must  pass  by,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  government  of  Wajo,  of 
which  the  world  scarcely  afibrds  a  parallel. 

That  community  presents  the  aspect  of  a  barbarian  republic, 
or  a  free  constitution,  with  a  powerful  public  opinion.  The 
government  consists  of  six  hereditary  rajahs,  three  civil  and  three 
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military,  one  military  chief  being  attached  to  each  civil  one. 
These  six  oflBcers  elect  the  head  of  the  state,  who  under  the 
title  of  the  Aru  Matoah,  exercises  during  his  reign  the  functions 
of  chief  magistnite,  checking  and  controlling  the  feudal  chiefs, 
and  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom.  Below  the 
six  great  lords  is  a  council  composed  of  forty  nobles,  of  inferior 
rank,  who  are  appealed  to  in  cases  of  importance  or  difficulty. 
The  rights  of  the  people  are  watched  over  by  three  pangawas  or 
tribunes,  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
power.  They  can  object  to  the  appointment  of  the  Aru  Matoah, 
and  their  command  alone  is  a  legal  summons  to  war.  Mr. 
Brooke  arranges  the  government  thus  : — 

'Aru  Matoah  (President) 
Elected  by 

The    Six    Hereditary   Rajahs, 
The  Council  of  Fortv. 

0 

Pangawa,    Panoawa,    Panoawa, 
General  Council.' 

This  general  council  consists  of  the  heads  of  villages  and  all 
the  respectable  freemen,  who  are  convened  on  occasions  of  great 
emergency,  to  state  their  opinions  and  discuss  public  business, 
without,  however,  ha>ing  the  power  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  If 
the  council  of  forty  be  not  unanimous  in  its  decrees,  the  three 
pangawas  call  a  meeting  of  the  people,  who  refer  the  question 
to  the  Aru  Matoah.  Perhaps  some  of  our  neighbours  might 
take  a  hint  from  the  republicans  of  Wajo. 

Many  lively  and  interesting  details  of  Bugis  manners  and 
customs  arc  given.  Mr.  Brooke  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for 
observation,  during  his  excursions  into  the  interior  and  along 
the  coast.  In  ascending  rivers  and  crossing  lakes,  native  canoes 
were  made  use  of,  '  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  and  only  two  and  a 
half  wide,  covered  with  a  small  hnjang  or  mat.  In  this  narrow 
space  our  party  was  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  seated  cross* 
legged,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure  of  us  alL'  Packed  dosel? 
in  tins  incommodious  craft,  the  travellers  and  their  native  com- 
panions ascended  a  moderate  sized  river,  passed  several  towns 
and  hamlets,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Tempc,  a  village  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Taparkcrajali  or  Koyal  Lake,  an  extensiTe 
sheet  of  water,  belted  in  by  lofty  mountains  and  undalaling 
meadow  lands.     Here  they  witnessed  some  Bugis  rifle  pracCioe. 

'  On  my  return  I  found  the  rajahs  prnctit-ing  riflc-ebooting  at  a  target, 
at  the  measured  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards*  They  sat, 
with  their  followers,  in  a  line,  each  man's  rifle  being  laid  on  props 
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by  him,  and  by  turas  they  rose  and  fired.  Their  nootions  are  most  slow 
and  particular — the  rifle  is  pointed  upwards,  the  marksman  gains  a 
steady  footing,  brings  his  piece  slowly  to  the  point,  then  feels  it  with  his 
fingers  to  be  sure  of  his  grasp,  and,  after  a  wearisome  aim,  discharges 
his  bolt.  They  shoot  well,  but  this  false  practice  of  dwelling  too  long  on 
the  aim,  must  in  action  cause  them  to  lose  much  of  their  precision.  It 
is  their  usual  amusement,  and  I  am  told  they  seldom  omit  it  in  fine 
weather.  Small  bets  were  laid  for  the  first  shot  in  the  bull's  eye,  and  I 
am  told,  two  or  three  had  struck  it.' — Vol.  i.  p.  87. 

The  Hoyal  Lake  is  described  by  Mr.  Brooke,  as  presenting 
a  most  striking  appearance.  Scattered  in  profusion  over  its 
surface  were  numerous  green  floating  islands,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  term.  These  are  composed  of  masses  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  everywhere  abounding,  and  are 
covered  with  flourishing  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  in  lavish 
abundance.  Here  and  there,  in  the  more  shallow  portions  of 
the  lake,  are  large  fields  as  it  were,  of  bright  water  lilies^ 
among  the  dark  leaves  of  which  are  found  the  nests  of  the 
aquatic  birds,  which  are  continually  seen  running  or  flying  over 
the  water.     Some  of  these  fields  extend  for  four  or  five  miles. 

A  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
kidnapping  is  carried  in  the  Wajo  state^  is  related  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  as  we  could  not  hope  to  present  it  correctly  to 
our  readers  in  a  more  condensed  form,  we  shall  make  a  short 
extract : — 

'  A  follower  of  the  rajah  Karain,  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
physician,  came  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  the  nakodah ;  and,  after 
sitting  some  time  in  converse  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  said, '  I  wish 
you  would  let  somebody  carry  my  bundle  to  Nepoh,  where  I  am  going, 
(Nepoh  was  about  three  miles  off).  The  poor  woman  immediately 
said,  *  My  nephew  shall  do  it  for  you,'  and  the  boy  (about  ten  years  of 
age)  went  with  the  pretended  physician,  as  was  thought,  to  Nepoh. 
Some  days,  however,  elapsing,  and  the  boy  not  coming  back,  his  aunt 
grew  uneasy  ;  and,  setting  some  inquiries  on  foot,  found  that  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  gone  was  at  Temp^.  On  being  applied  to,  the  mis- 
creant coolly  replied,  that  the  boy  came  back  the  same  evening ;  the 
real  fact  being  that  he  had  sold  him  as  a  slave,  no  one  knew  where. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  nakodah,  applied  to  me  to  use  my  influ- 
ence with  the  datu  Lampola,  in  order  to  recover  the  boy,  and  I  imme- 
diately applied  to  him,  and  received  the  fullest  assurance  that  if  the  boy 
was  alive,  he  should  be  found.  A  week,  however,  passing,  and  no  news 
being  obtained,  I  renewed  my  instances  more  warmly  ;  and  urged  that 
if  the  man  would  not  disclose  what  he  had  done  with  the  boy,  he  ought 
to  be  put  in  confinement.* — lb.  p.  111. 

This  appeared,  however,  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  miscreant    was  a  follower  of  the  Am  Karain  I     On 
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further  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  the  very  rascal  who  had 
stolen  and  sold  the  boy,  had  been  sent  to  repurchase  him^  with 
25  reals  of  the  data's  money.  Our  countrj^man  was  very  ill 
satisfied  at  the  time,  but  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  from  the  nakodah  the  intelligence,  that  the  poor  boy 
who  had  been  sold  in  Si  Dendring,  was  to  return  home  imme- 
diately. 

During  Mr.  Brooke's  stay  in  the  country,  he  witnessed  the 
installation  of  a  new  Aru  Matoah,  the  one  then  reigning  wish- 
ing to  resign,  and  retire  into  the  seclusion  of  a  couiitn-  life. 
Great  rejoicings  were  made  on  the  occasion,  and  a  vast  body  of 
the  people  were  assembled.  The  new  dignitary,  with  affected 
modesty,  urged  his  unfitness  for  the  kingly  ofiice.  '  I  am  foolish/ 
he  says,  '  I  am  cowardly,  I  am  poor.'  To  which  was  replied, 
*  Wajo  is  wise,  Wajo  is  brave,  Wajo  is  rich.'  Allegiance  was 
then  sworn  to  the  newly  elected  monarch. 

The  old  rajah,  whose  love  of  retirement  induced  him  to  resign 
the  chief  magistrateship,  was  no  sooner  at  liberty,  than  he  in- 
vited our  countrymen  to  accompany  him  to  his  hunting  resi- 
dence at  Akutaingan.  Mr.  Brooke  willingly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  stowing  the  great  man  and  thirty  other  rajahs  in  his  long  boat, 
dropped  down  the  Doping  river,  and  soon  entered  the  Akutain- 
gan, seventeen  miles  up  which  is  situated  the  village  of  that 
name.  Here,  on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
jungle  swamp,  stood  the  old  cliicPs  house,  large  and  commo- 
dious, but  without  furniture,  and  tcnantless.  Here  the  ex-Am 
Matoah  lived,  though  seldom  entering  his  own  dwelling,  as  he 
preferred — 

'  To  drive  the  deer  with  houad  and  horn/ 

and  to  sleep  in  sheds  or  huts,  as  occasion  served.  Horses,  dogs, 
and  fighting  cocks,  hunters  and  hunting  implements,  were  the 
only  pleasures  of  his  life,  if  we  except — 

*  A  mistress,  vouncrand  beautiful,  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  thu  old 
hunting  chief,  and  perhaps  the  link  which  binds  him  to  ber  is  the  par- 
ticipation in  his  pursuits.  She  hunts  with  hiro,  wanders  with  him,  lives 
with  him,  and  even  smokes  opium  with  him.  It  grieved  me  to  see  lo 
pretty  a  creature  lost  to  better  things,  for  the  expression  of  her  (ace 
bespoke  so  much  sweetness  and  good  temper,  that  I  am  sure  she 
intended  for  a  happier,  a  l)etter  fate.' — lb.  p.  128. 


AVith  these  extraordinarj'  companions,  Mr.  Brooke ^^^. 

the  exhilaration  of  a  deer  hunt,  partook  of  the  feast  of  tlie 
bloody  heart,  and  observed  much  that  was  characteristic  and 
novel.  From  Akutaingan  he  proceeded  to  Boni,  where  after 
encountering  many  disappointments  and  much  diMcttltji  he  al 
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length  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  cave  of  Mampo,  whither  he  at 
once  directed  his  course. 

Mampo  cave  is  a  natural  formation^  though  rumour  had 
caused  Mr.  Brooke  to  expect  to  discover  in  it  the  vestiges  ot 
some  ancient  religion^  practised  by  an  extinct  race  of  men. 
The  first  glance  at  the  entrance  destroyed  those  hopes.  It  was 
low,  irregular^  and  dark,  evidently  not  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
Yet  the  interior  well  repaid  the  explorers  for  the  fatigue  and 
dangers  they  had  undergone. 

'The  various  halls  and  passages  exhibit  the  multitade  of  beautiful 
forms  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works;  pillars  and  shafts,  and 
fretwork,  many  of  the  most  dazzling  white,  adorn  the  roofs  or  support 
them,  and  the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  work  is  still  going  forward,  and 
presenting  all  features  in  gradual  formation.  The  top  of  the  cave  here 
and  there,  gives  gleams  of  the  most  picturesque  light,  whilst  trees  and 
creepers,  growing  from  the  fallen  masses,  shoot  up  to  the  level  above, 
and  add  a  charm  to  the  scene.  Yet  was  I  greatly  disappointed,  and 
enjoyed  the  sight  less  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.' — ^Ib.  p.  141. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  our  traveller  should  have  been 
disappointed,  at  discovering  what  he  expected  to  find  an  artificial 
temple,  to  be  merely  a  natural  cavern.  However,  on  dose  in- 
spection, the  exaggerated  tales  of  the  natives  were  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  numbers  of  grotesque  masses  of  stone 
scattered  in  profusion,  in  every  direction.  *  That  fallen  pillar/ 
said  they,  '  is  a  rajah ;  that  is  a  dog,  that  a  horse,  that  a  loom, 
these  are  growers  of  rice.'  Various  shrines,  with  burning  tapers 
placed  before  them,  were  seen  in  the  darkest  and  most  obscure 
recesses,  and  the  paths  leading  to  them  were  well  trodden,  show- 
ing that  they  were  much  frequented  by  religious  devotees. 

But  if  we  stay  longer  in  Celebes,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  but 
limited  space  for  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  refers  to 
Borneo,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work,  as  well  in  point  of  interest,  as  in  the  prominence  of  its 
position.  Mr.  Brooke,  soon  after  his  visit  to  Mampo,  sailed  for 
Singapore,  and  in  a  short  time  again  found  himself  floating  on 
the  waters  of  the  Sarawak  river.  Muda  Hassim  now  made  the 
proposal  to  cede  the  province  to  our  countryman,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  assistance  in  the  task  of  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion which  just  then  ravaged  the  country,  and  threw  it  into  a  state 
of  the  utmost  turmoil  and  disorganization.  Mr.  Brooke  weighed 
this  matter  well  in  his  mind,  now  feeling  inclined  to  accept  the 
rajah^s  offer,  and  then  coming  to  the  determination  of  quitting 
the  country  for  ever. 

At  length  he  resolved,  whatever  might  come  of  it,  to  aid 
Muda  Hassim,  and  then  to  decide  on  a  future  course  of  opera- 
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tion.  An  army  was  led  into  the  field,  batteries  were  erected, 
artillery  blaaed  avray;  forts  were  captured,  the  rebels  were 
routed,  and  victory  declared  for  the  rajah's  forces.  Treaties 
were  signed,  stipulations  were  entered  into,  and  peace  restoied. 
A  lengthened  description  of  Borneo,  its  people,  its  climate, 
its  various  provinces,  its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys,  its 
plains,  its  forests  and  jungles,  its  mineral  and  vegetable  re- 
sources, its  animal  kingdom,  and  its  religious  beliefs,  follows, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  its  recent  history.  In  this  latter 
portion  of  the  narrative,  a  curious  anecdote  is  related.  Rajah 
Api,  about  twelve  years  before  Mr.  Brooke's  arrival,  had  ruled 
in  Borneo.  His  sway  was  heavy,  harsh,  and  unjust.  A  faction 
was  formed  against  him,  headed  by  his  sister,  the  mother  of 
the  present  Sultan.  Rajah  Api  was  subdued,  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  a  solitary  prahu,  in  which,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  crowd  of  enemies  he  remained,  every  moment  expect- 
ing death. 

'  A  pnngcran,  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Rajah  Api,  then  found  his 
way  to  the  boat  with  some  provisions,  professing  that  his  fear  of  dis* 
covcrv  was  overruled  bv  his  attachment  and  desire  to  serve  him,  and 
proposed  their  flight  in  a  small  sampan  or  canoe,  the  rajah  being  dis- 
guii-ed  as  a  woman.  Desperate  as  was  the  proposal,  it  was  agreed  to. 
as  the  only  remaining  chance,  and  Rajah  Api,  having  covered  himself 
with  his  j^arong,  worn  like  a  woman's  over  his  head,  proceeded  with 
Muda  lla&sim,  and  a  few  other  men  of  rank,  as  pullers,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  pangcran  who  had  decoyed  them,  being  an 
agent  of  the  Sultan's  party,  had  every  thing  prepared,  and  they  were 
seized  beyond  the  trees,  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  boats.  Rajah 
Api  demanded  a  conference  with  his  sister,  and  the  Sultan  hia  nephew  ; 
but  it  Wtis  refused,  and  orders  were  given,  the  following  day,  for  his  im- 
mediate execution.  He  received  the  intimation  with  fit mness,  called  for 
some  ciri,  >\hich  having  eaten,  he  threw  off  his  jacket  and  allowed  the 
fatal  cord  to  be  put  around  his  throat ;  and  his  last  remark  aload  to 
all  in  the  boat  was,  '  Observe  well  on  which  side  I  fall — if  it  be  to  the 
ri^ht,  all  is  well  in  Horneo,  but  if  it  be  to  the  left  Borneo  will  be  in- 
volved in  many  troubles.'  The  cord  was  made  fast,  and  Rajah  Api.  as 
life  departed,  reclined  from  his  sitting  posture  to  the  left  side,  and  dying 
thus,  bcc^ueathcd  the  ])ro])hecy  of  evil  and  misrule,  which  probably,  living, 
he  had  long  foreseen.* — lb.  p.  18(i. 

Mr.  Brooke  now  started  on  an  expedition,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  and  shooting  the  ourang-outang  in  its  native  woods. 
Enii)arkii]g  in  boats  the  party,  consiisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Wil* 
Hamsun,  Mr.  AVilliams,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  mate  and  three 
seamen,  with  a  large  number  of  native  followers,  proceeded  vp 
the  Sadong  river.  Here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing thQ  coming  in  of  the  '  bore,'  which  indeed  was  rery 
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swamping  their  boats  in  one  instance.  It  came  rushing  np  the 
stream  in  one  huge  wave,  twelve  feet  high.  Many  small  canoes 
went  down  to  meet  it^  and  when  its  loud  and  sullen  voice  was 
heard,  they  lay  on  their  paddles  with  tremendous  shouts,  and 
were  the  next  instant  whirled  along  in  a  cloud  of  surf  and  spray, 
with  incredible  velocity.  Another  remarkable  spectacle  was 
presented  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Soon  after  sunset,  the 
shrubs  and  trees  which  bordered  the  stream  were  seen  floating, 
with  the  radiance  of  millions  of  fire  flies  resembling  fireworl^, 
from  the  constant  motion  of  the  light.  Mr.  Brooke  says  that 
he  has  seen  both  banks  of  the  Samarahan  river,  illuminated 
by  a  perfect  blaze  of  these  beautiful  little  insects. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  entered  the  confines  of  a  great  forest 
lake,  where  the  course  of  the  stream  ran  through  an  intricate 
channel,  along  which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way,  in 
small  canoes.  Presently  a  loud  crashing  noise  was  heard  in  the 
trees  above,  and  on  looking  up,  they  perceived  a  huge  ourang- 
outang  seated  among  the  branches.  A  hot  pursuit  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  the  animal  being  from,  time  to  time  dis- 
covered, as  he  slowly  passed  from  tree  to  tree  in  advance  of 
them,  whilst  they  struggled  through  the  jungle  beneath. 
Having  crossed  a  slight  ridge  of  elevated  ground,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  dark,  deep,  ugly  looking  swamp,  and  the  chase 
likewise  paused,  and  from  the  top  of  a  tree  kept  up  an  occasional 
grunting  bark. 

'  Our  hesitation  was  only  momentary,  for,  throwing  off  my  trousers 
and  shoes  (which  I  repented),  I  took  water,  followed  by  Rajah  ^li  and 
many  Malays  and  Dyake,  and  soon  found  myself  struggling  up  to  the 
shoulders,  with  the  nfie  in  one  hand  and  the  ammunition  in  the  other.' 
—lb.  p.  218. 

Volleys  of  shots  rattled  through  the  wood  in  every  direction, 
shouts  were  uttered,  while  the  devoted  brute  kept  moving  slowly 
in  front.  The  Dyak  hunters  waved  their  spears  and  discharged 
their  pieces  with  no  definite  aim,  but  merely  to  increase  the 
excitement  and  clamour  of  the  chase.  At  length  Mr.  Brooke 
and  Rajah  Ali  fired  together,  at  a  moderate  range,  and  it  was 
evident  that  one  or  both  balls  had  taken  eflFect,  for  the  huge 
animal  went  more  and  more  slowly  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Our  countryman  again  loaded  and  fired.  The  ourang*outang 
fell  splashing  into  the  water,  and  the  chase  was  ended.  The 
height  of  the  animal  was  four  feet  one  inch,  and  it  was  said  not 
to  be  a  large  one. 

During  the  progress  up  this  river,  they  passed  a  burying 
ground  of  the  Dyaks,  the  first  Mr.  Brooke  ever  visited.  It  was 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  near  the  stream,  in  a  shady  spot, 
overhung  with  lofty  trees.     Each  grave  was  entirely  covered 
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with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  two  feet  in  height,  and  over  these  wer.? 
placed  sword  sheaths,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments,  with  jars 
of  food  and  water.  The  native  guides  appeared  to  dread  a  close 
inspection  of  this  burying-ground,  and  wished  to  hurry  the  tra- 
vellers awav. 

Further  up,  the  party  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  nijrht,  at 
a  village  of  the  Siljuyows,  composed  of  a  house  of  vast  dimen- 
sions. After  a  supper  of  rice  cakes,  fried  crisp  in  vegetable  oil, 
the  travellers  retired  to  a  corner  of  tlieir  host's  apartment,  and 
lay  down  to  rest  on  clean  mats  spread  out  for  their  use.  In 
another  part  of  the  chamber  lay  tlie  chief  and  his  lady,  screened 
from  view  bv  a  curtain.  The  sword  and  shield  of  tlie  warrior 
hung  near  his  bed's  head,  while  tlie  simple  household  furniture 
and  implements  were  suspended  around,  but  no  heads  were 
seen : — 

'  I  rose  from  my  mat,  in  ordtrto  inspect  the  long  room  or  gal  I  cr\'.  and 
there  found  the  men  and  boys  stretched  on  the  hainboo  floor,  covered 
with  their  clotlies  formed  from  the  bark  of  the  Ippu  tree.  A  few,  more 
wakeful  than  the  rest,  raised  their  heads  as  I  walked  part  them,  and 
having  taken  a  glance  by  the  expiring  flames  of  the  danmr  torches,  sank 
back  again  to  slumber,  without  disturbing  my  promenade.  Tlieykecp 
no  watch,  and  trust  to  their  dogs  to  s^arn  them  of  the  approach  of  ene- 
mies. Their  house  is  partially  fortified  with  logs  of  trees,  and  they  live 
always  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  their  implacable  foes  of  Surebas. 
Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  returned  to  my  couch,  stretched  mysch" 
with  a  feeling  of  secure  satisfaction,  and  whilst  the  drowsy  god  flitted 
over  my  eyelids,  the  plumes  of  the  -Vrgos  pheasant,  which  omamcnt(*d  the 
sword  of  the  Dvak  chief,  waved  to  and  fro,  and  assumed  manv  fantastic 
shapes,  till  my  senses  were  lost  in  sweet  oblivion.* — lb  p.  23i 

We  next  find  Mr.  l>rooke  engaged  in  calculating  the  resources 
of  Sarawak,  cUid  carrying  on  tedious  iiegociatious  with  Muda 
Ila^'siiii.  That  prince  seems  to  have  been  weak  and  irresolute 
in  the  extreme,  swayed  now  by  one  set  of  principles,  now  by 
anotlur.  There  was  a  stron?^  anti-English  faction  at  work, 
whose  whole  eonduet  was  regulated  by  an  nnchauging  routine 
of  deei'it,  ciiiiniug,  and  intrigue.  The  rajah  Wiun  balanced  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  He  was  afraid  to  otlend  the  English 
resilient  in  his  doiiiiuions,  who  had  done  him  such  good  service, 
and  had  j)()wer  to  do  liiui  still  more,  and  he  feared  tiic  revenge 
of  the  adlierents  of  .Mak^ta,  and  she  otlur  chiefs  inimical  to 
Lritish  inllueiieu.  Constant  biekerinirs  and  unpleasantness  were 
tlie  result.  Miula  Maksim  had  proiiiiscd  our  count r\  man  the  favor 
to  work  the  antiinoiiv  mines.     Ho  now  delaved  the  linal  settle- 

.  a 

nieiit.  Mr.  l]n)oke  bv)ught  a  schooner,  and  having  put  a  cargo 
on  board,  prepared  her  for  sea.  The  rajah  detained  it  lung  bc- 
voud  the  time  it  was  intended  to  stav.     The  native  chief  lud 
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aged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  piracy^  and  on  the 
of  August  1841,  Mr.  Brooke  had  the  mortification  to  see  a 
t  of  above  one  hundred  prahus,  manned  by  three  thousand 
1  Dyaks  and  Malays,  sweep  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
*yiDg  fire  and  sword  among  the  peaceful  villages  on  both 
ks  of  the  stream,  as  far  as  the  mountains.  A  strong  and 
n  remonstrance,  however,  was  sent  to  the  rajah,  which  had 
3£fect.  The  expedition  was  prevented,  and  hundreds  of  lives 
s  saved. 

n  the  intervals  which  occurred  between  these  negotiations, 
.  Brooke  employed  himself  in  collecting  information  concern- 
the  manners  and  modes  of  life  amongst  the  various  tribes. 
i  way  he  spent  his  time  is  characteristic.  Routine,  it  has 
n  said,  is  the  soul  of  business,  and  he  observed  this  maxim 
2tly :  — 


My  spare  hours  are  devoted  to  studying  the  language,  reading,  chart 
:ing ;  and  my  cQinpauions  are  constantly  employed,  some  stuffing 
nals  and  birds,  others  in  teaching  our  Bugis  and  Dyak  youths  their 
3rs,  and  instructing  them  in  copying  my  vocabularies.  Nine  is  the 
ikfast  hour ;  four,  the  time  for  dinner,  after  which  we  stroll  out  till 
(,  and  drink  tea  at  eight.  Of  wine  and  grog  we  have  none,  and  I 
eve  we  are  all  better  without  it,  retiring  happily  to  our  beds  about 
ready  for  that  repose  which  will  fit  us  for  the  labour  of  the  morrow, 
so  engage  myself  watching  some  of  the  head  men  playing  chess,  in 
ch  they  are  really  skilful,  after  their  own  fashion.' — lb.  p.  249. 

\.mong  the  curious  customs  which  Mr.  Brooke  describes  in 
§  portion  of  his  narrative,  is  one  which,  we  observe,  obtains 
many  parts  of  the  world.  When  a  man  dies,  an  universal 
itation  is  given  to  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  meet 
ether  in  the  best  room  of  the  house,  and  take  their  usual 
ts.  The  deceased  is  then  borne  in,  attired  in  the  gavest 
)arel,  and  seated  on  the  mat  he  most  used  when  alive,  with 

box  of  arcca  and  betel-nut  placed  at  his  side.  The  assem- 
d  friends  then  converse  with  him  as  usual,  giving  him 
olesome  advice  as  to  his  future  proceedings,  and  sundry 
its  as  to  the  best  manner  of  behaving  himself,  on  his  way  to 

happy  country.  The  body  is  then  enclosed  in  a  large 
3dcn  coffin,  which  is  kept  in  tlie  house  during  several 
uths.  The  friends  then  meet  as  before,  and  carry  the  coffin 
;,  until  they  find  a  tree  standing  in  some  particular  direc- 
n.  The  corpse,  is  then  liflted  up  and  placed  among  the 
inches,  after  which  the  deceased  is  repeatedly  cautioned  to 
vare  lest  he  lose  his  way.  •  Follow  the  road,'  they  say, 
U  it  branches  in  three  directions;  be  careful  in  selecting 
J  centre  path,  for  this  will  conduct  you  to  your  own  country^ 
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whilst  that  to  the  right  leads  to  Borneo^  and  that  to  the  left 
to  the  sea/     The  assembly  then  separates. 

On  the  24th  of  September^  1841,  Mr.  Brooke,  irritated  be* 
yond  measure  by  the  hostility  of  Makota  and  his  factions,  and 
by  the  duplicity  and  double  dealing  of  Muda  Hassim,  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  bring  afiairs  to  a  crisis.  He  had  spent 
time  and  capital  and  energy,  in  endeavouring  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  a  future,  commerce  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Sarawak,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  relinquish  his  hopes,  without  a  struggle.  No 
alternative  now  remained,  but  that  of  availing  himself  of  the 
rajah's  oft-repeated  offer  to  cede  the  province ;  otherwise  the 
enterprise  must  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  The  yacht 
Royalist  was  therefore  hove  opposite  the  rajah's  dwelling,  her 
guns  charged  with  grape  and  canister,  and  brought  well  to  bear. 
Muda  Hassim  had  for  three  weeks  feigned  himself  ill,  and  re- 
fused to  grant  an  audience.  Our  countryman,  however,  was 
resolved,  this  time,  not  to  be  so  trifled  with.  He  pursued  a 
course  of  operations  which  we  regret.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  detachment,  he  marched  straight  up  to  the  door- 
way of  the  rajah's  palace,  demanded  and  obtained  an  interview. 

He  now,  iu  few  words,  explained  himself,  exposed  the  riUainr 
of  Makota,  his  tyrnuny  and  oppression  of  all  classes,  and  further- 
more stated,  that  he  would  attack  and  drive  him  from  the 
country : — 

'  I  explained  to  the  rajah  that  several  chiefs  and  a  large  bodj  d 
Siniawan  Dyaks  were  ready  to  assist  me,  and  that  the  only  coarse  kft 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  was  immediately  to  proclaim  me  governor  of  the 
country. 

*  Tliis  unmistakeable  demonstration  had  the  desired  effect :  a  resist- 
ance, indeed,  on  his  part,  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  Chinese  pops- 
lation,  and  the  inliabitants  of  the  town  generally,  remained  peifectir 
neutral.  None  joined  the  party  of  Makota,  and  his  paid  foUowen  weif 
not  more  than  twenty  in  number.  Uuder  the  guns  of  the  Royalist,  sad 
with  a  body  of  men  to  protect  me  personally,  and  the  great  body  of  sD 
classes  with  me,  it  is  not  suqirising  that  the  negociation  proceeded 
rapidly  to  favourable  issues.  The  document  was  qaickly  drawn  ap,  sigiwd. 
sealed  and  delivered;  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1841,1  was  pro- 
claimed  rajah  and  governor  of  Sarawak,  amidst  the  roar  id  cannon,  aods 
general  display  of  flags  and  banners  from  the  shore  and  boats  on  the 
river.* — lb.  p.  271. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  rajahate,  Mr. 
Brooke  turned  his  whole  energies  towards  developing  the  R* 
sources  of  his  settlement^  and  improving  its  condition.  LufB 
increases  of  ])opulation  flowed  in,  a  visible  change  inune* 
diately  appeared  on  the  face  of  affairs,  head  hunting  was  pio- 
hibitcd,  trade  and  industry  declared  frec^  the  Djaks  were  po- 
tectcd,  and  preparations    made  to    regulate  the  rereniM  flii 
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currency  of  the  province.  The  new  rajah  prepared  for  himself 
a  permanent  residence  at  Sarawak,  spacious  and  convenient, 
with  a  hall  of  reception,  a  library,  and  other  rooms,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  garden.  He  also  established  for 
himself  a  country-house  at  Santah,  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  farm 
planted  with  nutmegs,  figs,  etc.  The  building  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  rushing  through  a  rocky  channel,  over- 
arched with  sombre  foliage.  Near  this  is  another  dwelling,  built 
on  a  spot  called  the  '  Fairyknoll,'  where  diamond  mines  have 
been  discovered. 

Two  noted  pirate  chiefs  with  their  followers  had  long  ravaged 
the  province,  obstructing  trade,  and  injuring  the  processes  of 
industry.  Their  atrocities  were  without  number.  Blood  and 
plunder  alone  delighted  them,  they  cared  for  no  honest  gains, 
and  were  never  satisfied  unless  engaged  in  some  predatory  ex- 
cursions. Mr.  Brooke  determined,  at  any  rate,  to  seize  the  men 
and  their  companions,  and  to  bring  them  to  justice.  It  was  well 
known,  however,  that  they  were  desperate  and  ferocious,  and 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  take  them  alive. 
However,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  enter  on 
no  hostile  measures,  unless  as  a  last  resource  : — 

'  I  found  the  patingi  waiting  till  the  pangawa  and  the  Illamons  par- 
glinna  came  to  the  beach ;  and,  to  prevent  suspicion,  my  party  kept  close 
in  the  boat,  whence  I  could  observe  what  was  passing  without.  The 
pangeran  and  Illamons  walked  down,  both  well  armed,  and  the  latter 
dressed  out  with  a  variety  of  charms.  Once  on  the  beach,  retreat  was 
impossible,  for  our  people  surrounded  them,  without,  however,  commit- 
ting any  hostile  act.  llie  suspicion  of  the  two  was,  however,  raised,  and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  their  different  demeanour.  The  Borneo  pan- 
geran remained  quiet,  silent,  and  motionless — a  child  might  have  taken 
him  ;  the  Magindanao  Illamon  lashed  himself,  to  desperation.  Flourishing 
his  spear  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  handle  of  his  sword,  he 
defied  those  collected  about  him  :  he  danced  his  war  dance  on  the  sand ; 
his  face  became  deathly  pale,  his  wild  eyes  glared ;  he  was  ready  to 
amok,  to  die,  but  not  to  die  alone.  His  time  was  come,  for  he  was 
dangerous ;  and  to  catch  him  was  impossible.' — lb.  p.  309. 

Mr.  Brockets  native  ally,  Patingi  Ali,  therefore,  by  a  sudden 
and  dexterous  movement,  killed  the  pirate  by  a  blow  of  his 
8;:'ear.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  the  desperate 
man  attempted  to  inflict  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  attacked 
one  of  them  furiously  with  his  weapon.  Before  he  could  drive 
it  home,  however,  he  fell  and  died. 

The  other  buccaneers  were  captured,  and  two  put  to  death  j 
the  rest,  seven  in  number,  were  chained  and  placed  in  con- 
finement. 
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After  this  bloodv  and  wretched  business  was  over,  Mr.  Brooke 
set  himself  with  increased  vigour  to  the  task  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  unhappy  Dyak  races,  and  drawing  forth  the  fat- 
ness of  the  land.  Makota  and  his  turbulent  party  were  quelled,  and 
some  show  of  peace  and  prosperity  began  to  appear  ;  anibas$:idon 
came  in  from  distant  tribes,  with  offers  of  friendship  and  alliauco : 
*  They  had  heard/  they  said,  'the  whole  world  had  heard^that  a  son 
of  Europe  was  a  friend  of  the  Dyaks.'  Mr.  Brooke  never  failed  to 
receive  the  embassies  with  urbanity  and  kindness.  He  knew  of 
what  a(l vantage  it  might  prove  to  the  course  of  commerce  and 
civiiization,  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  British  character 
should  be  instilled  into  the  native  mind.  Fornierlv,  when  anv 
one  asked  a  group  of  children  which  they  would  most  dread 
meeting  in  the  woods,  *  a  tiger,  a  serpent,  or  a  white  man/  a 
yell  of  fury  at  the  last  name  would  soon  dispel  all  doubt  ou  the 
subject: — 

*  For  the  countrv,'  savs  Mr.  nrookc,  *  what  shall  I  sav  ?  I  could  n-M 
wish  a  richer :  its  soil  is  fine  and  admirublv  calculated  for  the  culture  if 
rice,  coffee,  nutmegs,  or  cotton.  There  is  a  noble  river  flowing  throu!;h 
the  territory.  The  soutliern  houndarv  is  defended  hv  a  ransre  of  uiouii- 
tains,  of  un  elcvution  which  affords  nn  Ivjropean  clinintc ;  and  tlio  climate 
generally  is  healthy  and  coi»l ;  the  minernl  ])ro(luction8  are  rich.  Tlifn 
we  have  woods  which  would  supply  all  the  dockyards  of  Kurope.  and  of 
the  fini'.>t  quality;  f)r  though  we  do  not  hoast  of  teak,  we  have  other 
tiniher  equally  hard  and  durahle.' — lb.  p.  3*2.). 

There  was  one  tribe  of  Dyaks,  however,  the  Singe,  which  was 
the  cause  of  much  annovauce  to  our  countrvnum,  from  their  con- 
tinual  d('|>rc(lati()ns  and  love  of  plunder.  Two  men,  Pariuiban 
and  Pa  Tumino,  headed  them,  and  these  ^Ir.  Brooke  resolved  to 
reduce  to  olxMlicucc.  Their  stronghold  was  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  so  <u'fcudcd  with  bamboo  spikes  and  piles  uf 
staves  ready  to  be  hurled  at  the  head  of  a  b^»siegiiig  p.irty,  as  to 
constitute  a  formidable  jmsition.  In  spite  of  these  ditUculticft, 
howi:ver,Mr.  Brooke  pushed  a  large  force  up  the  hill,  and  met  with 
no  further  o|)])osltion  than  a  loud  and  continued  elnmour,  the 
clashing  of  sword  and  >])('ar,  and  the  yells  and  vociferations  of 
tlm  cuiMuy,  who,  however,  though  they  uttered  much  defiance, 
1K(1  (linrtly  tluM-e  was  any  chance  of  coming  to  close  quartcn. 
Mr.  Hrouke's  native  follow er^  were  not  vet  thoroughly  drilled 
i.'i  tin'  u>iages  of  civilised  warf^u'c,  ami  destroyed  and  burnt,  nier- 
eilesxly.  'J'lie  >t:itely  c^eoa  and  the  graceful  betel  palm  yielded 
thvir  sk'uder  trunks  to  the  eilgc  of  the  axe;  'but  this/  sAVi 
Mr.  Ih'ooke,  'is  the  lieenee  of  war,  and  may  not  be  resisted 
entirelv.' 
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Parimban  and  Pa  Tummo^  the  robber  chieftains,  closed  their 
earthly  career  on  the  7th  of  September,  1841 : — 

•  They  were  taken  out  to  the  rear  of  my  house,  and  despatched  by  the 
knives  of  the  rajah's  followers.  I  could  not  help  being  shocked,  though 
the  necessity  was  a  stern  one,  and  their  death  merited.  Besides,  their 
release  would  have  entailed  the  de.struction  of  numbers  of  ray  friends  and 
supporters. 

*  Parimhan  died  with  courage  ;  Pa  Tammo  shrank  from  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.     Both  were  laid  in  one  grave/ — lb.  p.  333. 

We  are  then,  in  the  opening  portion  of  the  second  volume, 
hurried  rapidly  through  various  scenes,  which,  for  want  of  space, 
we  must  not  touch  on.  Our  author  discusses  the  moralitv  of 
Dyak  women,  relates  his  negociations  ¥dth  the  Home  Govern- 
ment,  gives  an  account  of  the  Dyak  bear-hunting  expeditions, 
unfolds  before  our  mind's  eye  the  state  of  affairs  at  Borneo, 
presents  us  with  much  curious  information  on  the  subject  of 
piracy,  and  describes  the  upward  progress  of  Sarawak,  all  with  a 
minuteness  and  vigour  totally  surprising.  We  must,  however, 
pass  by  these  events  to  make  one  extract,  which  will  lay  before 
the  reader  some  striking  and  characteristic  features  of  Dyak 
civilisation : — 

'  I  find  the  Dyaks  tractable  and  quiet,  and  daily  improving  in  pros- 
perity ;  and  I  have  lately  had  much  further  opportunity  of  noting  down 
their  various  customs,  many  of  which  are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  though 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  White  cloth,  I  find,  is  a  mark  of  cold  weather  or 
prosperity,  as  when  I  seat  myself  on  a  mat,  one  by  one  they  come  for- 
ward and  tie  little  bells  on  my  arm  ;  a  young  cocoa-nut  is  brought,  into 
which  I  am  requested  to  spit.  A  white  fowl  is  presented  ;  I  rise  and 
wave  it,  and  say,  *  May  good  luck  attend  the  Dyaks ;  may  their  crops 
be  plentiful ;  may  their  fruits  ripen  in  due  season ;  may  male  children 
be  borne ;  may  rice  be  stored  in  their  houses ;  may  wild  hogs  be  killed  ; 
may  they  have  cold  weather !  * 

'  This  exhortation  over,  the  dance  begins  :  men  and  women  advance, 
take  mv  hand,  strike  their  own  faces,  utter  a  wild,  indescribable  shriek, 
and  begin  a  slow  and  monotonous  twisting  and  wriggling  movement,  with 
arms  extended,  the  measure  being  occasionally  faster  when  the  old  ladies 
feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  jump.  When  this  occurs,  the  music  becomes 
gradually  more  furious,  and  the  dance  proportionably  animated ;  then 
may  be  seen  a  sly  boy  or  girl  stealthily  mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps 
some  proud  mamma  will  bring  her  little  child  of  six  or  seven,  and  put  her 
into  the  circle,  and  the  tiny  creature  will  move  her  tiny  hands  in  unison 
to  the  music* — Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

On  one  occasion,  while  Mr.  Brooke  and  his  friend.  Captain 
Bethune,  were  being  entertained  by  an  exhibition  of  this  kind, 
the  wife  of  the  principal  chieftain,  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
displayed  so  much  vanity,  by  continually  frisking  about  directly 
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in  front  of  the  English  visitors,  that  the  economy  of  the  dance 
was  greatly  disturbed.  Obser\'ing  this,  the  head  man  (who  was 
chief  and  master  of  the  ceremonies  Jit  once  )  said,  in  a  loud  an  J 
somewhat  reproving  tone,  'Why  don't  you  dance  fair?  There 
you  are,  dancing  before  the  great  man,  and  tlie  great  man  can 
see  no  one  but  vou/ 

Intelligence  about  this  time  reached  11  r.  Brooke,  of  a  mo^t 
atrocious  act  of  piracy  committed  by  theKanowits,  an  inland  trr)e. 
Mubtcring  all  their  available  force,  to  the  number  of  four  hunihwi 
men,  they  liad  surrounded  Palo,  a  cluster  of  houses,  each  bui;: 
on  piles  forty  feet  in  height.  The  first  dwelling  attacked  was  of 
the  largest  size,  and  contained  fifty  desperate  men.  No  shouts 
were  raised,  no  missiles  thrown,  no  flames  of  fire  applied.  The 
besieging  army,  if  we  mjiy  be  allowed  the  expression,  sl»i'.\iy 
crept  along  the  ground,  under  a  compact  bulwark  of  shiihi*. 
Stones  were  cast  on  them,  arrows  shot,  spears  hurled,  boilini: 
water  showered  down  in  profusion ;  every  implement  that  coiiKi 
be  collected  was  thrown  upon  their  heads;  every  means  that  de- 
spair could  devise  was  made  use  of,  but  in  vain.  The  supportiui: 
props  of  the  huge  building  were  gradually  hacked  througli.  Ju>t 
as  this  was  n(\irly  completed,  fire  was  applied,  and  the  mass  uf 
timber,  with  its  inhabitants  and  furniture,  fell  with  a  trenu*ndjus 
crash,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames.  Nearly  all  were  killcJ. 
and  those  that  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  e>. 
caped  into  the  jungle,  remained  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  victim 
rious  pirates. 

IFr.  lirooke,  on  the  rcceii)t  of  this  intelligence,  imniodiattly 
resolved  to  wait  his  opportunity,  and  then  to  inflict  heavy  reta- 
liation on  the  barbarous  pirates  of  Kanowit  and  Siriki,  whose 
acts  had  long  devastated  the  country.  Alennwhilc,  he  cinploytHl 
himself  in  various  ways,  and  we  find  him,  a  day  or  two  uiter, 
catching  a  crocodile,  in  company  m  ith  some  hundreds  of  iiative5. 
The  mode  of  taking  the  animal  is  curious  in  the  extreme.  A 
cat  or  monkey  is  attached  to  a  stick,  as  a  bait,  and  to  this  is  fas- 
tened by  a  cord  a  long  rattan.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  floating 
bait  a  dog  is  secured,  out  of  jcach  of  the  monster,  who  approachei 
the  spot  with  caution,  attracted  by  the  howling  of  the  miserable 
terror-stricken  creature.  When  he  seizes  his  prey  (the  cat  or 
monkey)  the  long  cane  annoys  him  much,  and  lie  vainly  cndcft- 
vonrs  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  this  instance  the  crocodile,  after  devouring  the  bait,  pulled 
the  rest  of  the  tackling  along  >\ith  him,  and  secreted  himself 
among  the  bushes  of  a  small  creek,  from  whence  he  was  hauled 
by  the  native**,  ])laeed  between  two  canoes,  and  floated  down  to 
the  landing-]dace  at  Sarawak,  leather  an  amusinj;  discussion 
arose  among  the  natives,  as  to  the  proper  course  of  dealing  wilk 
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the  captive  monster,  and  as  the  debate  gave  rise  to  much  harm- 
less fun,  Mr.  Brooke  warmly  encouraged  it. 

One  party  st  jutly  maintained  that  all  honour  and  praise  ought 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  kingly  brute,  who  was  a  rajah,  and  Jiad 
been  brought  to  meet  the  new  English  rajah.  Praise  and  flat- 
tery, they  said,  were  just  the  things  to  suit  a  crocodile,  and  if 
such  were  lavished  on  him,  he  would  conduct  himself  with  all 
due  decorum  and  gentility. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  argued,  that  though  it  was  certainly 
true  that  in  the  present  instance  rajah  met  rajah,  yet  the  cro- 
codile chief  had  misbehaved  himself,  and  was  not  entitled  to  ' 
honours.  It  was  also  urged,  that  if  the  practice  were  entered  on, 
of  praising  and  flattering  such  a  monster,  the  consequence  would 
he,  that  the  crocodile  community  would  become  vain,  unmanage- 
able, puffed  up  ¥rith  pride.  Each  animal  would  take  to  killing 
his  man  and  eating  him,  in  order  to  vindicate  to  himself  the 
like  favours : — 

•  Having  maturely  weighed,'  says  Mr.  Brooke, '  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  taking  also  into  deep  consideration  the  injury  which  so  unwieldy 
a  captive  might  do  in  roaming  over  my  garden  and  grounds,  followed  by 
a  host  of  admirers,  I  decided  that  he  should  be  instantly  killed,  without 
honours.  He  was  despatched,  accordingly,  at  the  common  landing- 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  his  head  severed  from  the  trunk* 
and  the  body  left  exposed,  as  a  warning  to  all  other  crocodiles  who  may 
inhabit  these  waters.' — lb.  p.  73. 

In  the  stomach  of  this  delicate  gentleman  were  found  the  legs 
and  head,  and  the  jacket  and  trousers,  of  a  Malay  fisherman,  who 
must  have  been  attacked  while  occupied  with  his  lines. 

We  now  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  narrative  in  which  our 
countryman  describes  his  feelings,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  horrible  catastrophe  at  Borneo.  Sultan  Omar  Ali,  irritated 
with  himself  for  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 
influenced  by  the  artful  machinations  of  Der  Makota  and  his 
party,  whose  interest  it  was  to  foster  piracy  and  discourage  legi- 
timate commerce,  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  family 
of  his  uncle,  Muda  Hassim,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  Sarawak, 
in  order  to  confer  on  him  the  post  of  wuzeer.  This  resolution 
taken,  was  soon  carried  into  effect.  Muda  Hassim,  Budrudeen, 
the  steady  friend  of  the  English  interest,  their  families,  with 
numerous  other  unfortunate  men,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in 
having  remained  stedfast  to  their  principles,  were  treacherously 
surprised.  Budrudeen,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  despairing 
of  effecting  his  escape,  blew  himself  up  with  many  of  his  brothers, 
by  setting  fire  to  a  cask  of  gunpowder.  Muda  Hassim  shot  him- 
self through  the  brain  with  a  pistol  ball. 
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'  Oh !'  writes  Mr.  Brooke,  '  how  g^eat  is  my  grief  and  rage  !  .  .  . 
My  friends,  my  most  unhappy  friends,  all  penshed  for  their  faithful 
adherence  to  us  !  Every  man  of  ability,  even  of  thought,  ia  Borneo,  u 
dead,  sacrificed  !  .  .  .  But  the  British  government  will  surely  act. 
and  if  not,  then  let  me  remember,  I  am  still  at  war  with  this  traitor  and 
murderer — one  more  determined  struggle—  one  last  convulsive  effort,— 
and  if  it  fail,  Borneo  and  all  for  which  I  have  so  long,  so  eanwMtly 
laboured,  must  be  abandoned  and '     .     .     .     . — lb.  p.  94. 

The  British  government  did  act^  and  that  vigorouslj  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Hostilities  were  immediately  entered 
on  against  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  who,  far  from  seeking  to  depre- 
cate the  anger  of  his  insulted  ally^  with  insolent  self-reliance 
prepared  measures  of  defence,  raised  batteries,  mounted  guns, 
stored  up  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  when  the  Hantfd 
arrived  in  the  river,  attempted  to  seize  her  officers  and  put  them 
to  death  by  treachery.  It  was  also  openly  declared,  that  the 
first  time  the  English  flag  made  its  appearance  off  the  city,  it 
should  be  fired  upou.  Peace,  under  such  circumstances,  waf 
not  possible.  It  was  no  war  of  aggression  or  Aggrandisement 
that  we  then  entered  upon.  It  was  purely  a  measure  of  ne- 
cessity. 

A  squadron  of  British  vessels  was  therefore  soon  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  river.  Steamers  and  cutters  and  gun* 
boats  assaulted  the  city,  carried  its  batteries,  drove  their  de- 
fenders into  the  jungles,  took  possession  of  all  the  Boltan'i 
artillery,  and  compelled  him,  also,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
details  of  these  operations  are  well  known.  Sir  Thomas  Coch- 
rane's  excellent  despatches  have  already  been  widely  circulated. 
We  therefore  avoid  dwelling  on  the  graphic  and  exciting  nanratifc 
of  Captain  Mundy,  in  which  he  describes  the  attach  and  lall  of 
Borneo,  and  pass  on  to  accompany  him  into  the  interiorj  in  kit 
expedition  in  search  of  the  fugitive  sultan. 

At  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  the  gallant  author  of  thi 
present  uiurativc  started  on  the  10th  of  July,  1846,  and  pnh 
ceeded  many  miles  up  the  Borneo  river  in  boats,  until  th^ 
reached  a  small  creek,  where  their  progress  was  so  mueh  olh 
structed  by  the  overhanging  boughs  of  trees,  tliat  whole  craws  of 
pioneers  were  obliged  to  be  employed  in  opening  a  puHSige. 
For  seven  hours  the  expedition  pushed  its  way,  and  at  length 
landing,  struck  into  the  jungle,  and  commenced  marehing  to* 
wards  the  village  of  Daniuan.  Here  it  was  repwted  tlie  snltaB 
had  concealed  himself,  with  a  great  portion  of  his  wealth.  Ou 
the  way  they  passed  a  cluster  of  large  houses,  built  on  piles  iu 
the  Dyak  style,  and  well  stored  with  valuable  — tiperty,  WBtm^ 
and  ammunition.  Here  they  also  discovered,  in  i  upper  sloiy 
of  one  of  the  dwellings,  a  man  and  a  woman,  seer       i  uiider  a  |fls 
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of  mats,  from  whom  they  learnt  that  the  owner  of  the  place,  one 
Hajji  Hassim,  had  been  sent  forth  by  the  sultan  from  Damuan 
two  days  previously. 

However,  advancing  some  miles  further,  swampy  morasses 
presented  themselves  in  succession,  through  which  it  was  at 
length  found  impracticable  to  struggle.  The  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  therefore,  at  once  fell  back  on  head-quarters,  and 
made  a  fresh  start  a  day  or  two  after.  On  landing  at  the  head 
of  another  creek,  they  entered  a  marshy  country,  where  the 
beaten  track  was  three  feet  deep  in  mud ; — 

'  But  the  depth  being  uniform,  and  large  forest  trees  in  view  on  the 
opposite  side,  our  whole  force  passed  over  in  an  hour,  and  a  mile's  tramp 
in  the  jangle  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Tanjaiy,  where  we  found  a 
white  flHg  suspended  from  the  larg^t  building,  bat  the  women  and  cbil* 
dren  and  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  £hed.' 

'  Here  we  learnt  that  all. these  spots  of  higher  and  oultivated  ground, 
surrounded  by  morasses,  were  termed  *  islands '  bjr  the  natives.  They 
were  luxuriant  in  foliage,  covered  with  fruit  and  coooa  trees»  and  many 
shrubs  and  creepers,  of  great  freshness  and  beauty.  There  were  also 
several  houses  fitted  up  entirely  as  granaries,  each  built  on  the  tap  ci 
posts,  aboat  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  having  sliding  doors  at  one  end, 
through  which  the  grain  was  carried.  We  found  a  large  stock  of  rice 
everywhere,  and  apparently  in  good  condition.  Rigorous  orders  had 
been  given  to  respect  private  property,  as  we  passed  through  the  different 
villages,  which  were  well  observed,  and  we  continued  our  march  alter- 
nately,  through  swamp  and  jungle,  blazing*  the  paths  in  every. direction* 
to  secure  our  retreat,  should  the  guides  desert  us. 

'  About  noon,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  larger  building  than  any  we 
had  hitherto  seen,  erected  close  to  a  running  stream,  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  and  well- wooded  bank.  The  house  was  evidently  new,  and,  on 
examination,  found  to  have  been  lately  inhabited.  A  strict  search  was 
instituted  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  two  shields  were  brought 
forth,  the  largest  of  which,  five  feet  long,  ornamented  with  g^ld  figures, 
having  an  imperial  crown  at  the  top,  supported  by  two  lions  not  badly 
executed,  was  immediately  recognised  by  Mr.  Brooke,  as  belonging  to 
the  sultnn,  the  sword-bearer  having  carried  it  before  his  highness  at 
the  audience  given  last  year  to  the  admiral,  at  the  capital.  The  usual 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  found,  and  several  exquisitely 
worked  mats,  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  furniture  to  correspond — the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  interior  giving  evidence  that  the  sultan  had 
lately  been  the  occupant.' — ^Ib.  p.  166. 

Further  on  they  discovered  the  Damuan  river,  rolling  through 
a  broad  channel,  and  so  fiiooded  by  the  late  incessant  torrents  as  to 
be  completely  impassable.  The  narrow  bridge,  which  was  the  usual 
means  of  crossing,  was  now  three  feet  under  water.  Pioneers  were 

*  Notching  the  trees  with  axes, 
VOL.  xxiii.  s  s 
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immediatelj  employed  to  cut  down  the  lai^est  trees  on  the  bank, 
which  were  thrown  across  and  well  knit  with  creepers^  so  as  to  form 
a  compact  bridge^  overwhich  the  whole  force  moveid^and  soon  found 
itself  close  upoa  Damuan^  a  considerable  yillagey  completely  snr* 
rounded  by  water^  so  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of  floating  honscs. 
Wealth  of  all  kinds  was  here  discovered.  £nglish  go(^y  guna, 
powder,  ball^  cartridge^  and  various  other  sorts  of  ammnnitioiL 
Not  a  living  soul^  however,  was  to  be  seen.  The  place  was  de- 
serted, as  if  famine  had  swept  it  of  its  inhabitants.'  The  anrrooad- 
ing  palm  and  cocoa-nut  groves  were  silent  and  lonely,  no  smoke 
curled  upwards  from  the  habitations,  though  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  been  but  recently  and  hastily  evacuated. 

No  one  now  knew  which  way  to  turn*  That  the  anltan  had 
lately  been  at  Damuan,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  as  to  what 
direction  he  had  taken  none  could  give  the  least  infonnatioa. 
Provisions  were  short,  and  the  country  was  totally  anluipvn. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  burn  the  village  and  ail  il 
contained,  and  to  return.  This  was  accordingly  doneu  Evnj 
vestige  of  Damuan  perished,  and  the  expedition  was  in  a  few 
days  again  quartered  in  the  British  vessels  off  the  Bmni  river. 
In  this  one  instance  we  have  transposed  the  course  of  eventii 
thinking  it  better  to  follow  up  the  operations  of  the  admiral 
against  the  capital  city  of  Borneo,  without  making  any  digres- 
sions. We  must  now,  however,  recur  to  a  former  portion  ii  the 
narrative.  Whilst  the  Phlegethou  was  on  its  way  from  Sarawaki 
to  join  the  British  squadron  off  Borneo,  Sir  Thomas  C?ffrhni"^ 
who  was  on  board,  determined  to  pay  a  visit  of.  warning  to  tka 
piratical  communities  of  Siriki  and  Kanowit,  the  latter  of  iriuc^ 
it  may  be  remembered,  committed  the  atrocious  outnge  at  FkloL 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  Phlegethdh  at  onoe  ttnf~*^ 
up  the  Rcjang  river,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  eame  i^oa 
Siriki,  a  village  owning  the  sway  of  Patingi  AbdokahmaB,  a 
notorious  pirate.  The  dwelling  of  this  chief  himself  waa  aa  ci* 
traordinary  building,  erected  on  a  lofty  mound  a  hundred  yardi 
distant  from  the  landing  place.  Its  main  anpport  **?***iiti;fil  of 
the  trunk  of  a  large  straight  tree«  sawed  off  aooat  twenty  issl 
from  the  roots.  The  i)eople  of  this  place  were  thnnm  iaia  a 
state  of  the  utmost  consternation  by  the  appearaaea  of  As 
British  steamer,  evidently  expecting  it  would  lead  totliedflrtraa* 
tion  of  their  dwellings  and  proi)erty.  However,  thia  waa  not  As 
case.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  contented  himself  witi 
ing  the  chief  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  hia 
expeditions^  and  then  pushed  his  progress  up  the  river. 

The  cultivation  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  showed  aigaa  cf 
a  wild  :uid  barbarous  state  of  things,  of  the  fear  of  robbciy,  cf 
turbulence  and   confusion.      As  they  ascended,  hovaterj  d0 
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scenery  improved  in  point  of  attraction.  The  low  jungle  and 
many  rivers  and  swamps  were  relieved  and  varied  by  groves  and 
green  fields,  until 

'  Our  guides  pointed  out  the  neck  of  land  round  which,  in  a  small 
bay,  was  situated  the  village  of  Kanowit,  and  above  the  trees  we  caught 
sight  of  numerous  flags,  and  the  matted  roofs  of  houses.  The  admiral 
DOW  ordered  the  steamer  to  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  overhang- 
ing palms,  and  with  our  paddle-box  just  grazing  their  feathery  branches, 
we  shot  rapidly  round  the  point,  and  the  surprise  was  complete ;  so  com- 
plete, indeed,  that  groups  of  matrons  and  maidens,  who,  surrounded  by 
numerous  children,  were  disporting  their  sable  forms  in  the  silvery  stream, 
and  enjoying  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  palms  its  refreshing  waters, 
had  scarcely  time  to  screen  themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  bold  in- 
truders on  their  sylvan  retreat. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  horror  and  afright  of  those  wild 
Dyak  ladies,  as  the  anchor  of  the  Phlegethon  dropped  from  the  bows  into 
the  centre  of  the  little  bay,  selected  for  their  bathing  ground.  The 
first  impression  seemed  to  have  stupified  both  old  and  young,  as  they 
remained  motionless  with  terror  and  astonishment.  When  conscious, 
however,  of  the  terrible  apparition  before  them,  they  set  up  a  loud  and 
simultaneous  shriek,  and  fleeing  rapidly  from  the  water,  4ragged  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  and  sizes  after  them,  and  rushed  up  their  lofty  ladders 
for  refuge.* — lb.  p.  122. 

Thp  tom-tom  was  now  heard  loudly  beating  to  arms^  sounding 
the  Kanowitian  rappel,  and  in  every  direction^  on  the  housetops, 
under  the  platform,  among  the  groves,  along  the  summit  af  the 
little  heights,  the  warriors  were  seen  strapping  on  their  wooden 
and  woollen  armour,  and  making  ready  their  warlike  weapons,  the 
spear  and  the  sumpit^n  or  blowpipe,  used  for  casting  poisoned 
darts  at  an  enemy.  The  Phlegethon  swinging  round  to  the  flood, 
brought  her  stern  to  bear  well  on  the  huge  dwelling,  which,  though 
containing  three  hundred  brave  men,  rendered  doubly  bold  by 
despair,  was  entirely  at  her  mercy.  Both  sides,  however,  were 
anxious  to  avoid  hostilities.  One  of  Captain  Mundy^s  linen  sheets 
was  hoisted  out  as  a  friendly  signal,  and  it  was  explained  to  the 
savages,  that  the  strangers  they  so  much  feared  were  the  white 
men  of  the  west,  who  had  come  to  visit  Kanowit  in  a  smoke 
ship.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  great  sea  lord  (Sir  T.  Cochrane) 
wished  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  coming  on  board.  These  pacific 
demonstrations  had  the  desired  effect : — 

•  In  a  moment,  from  the  large  verandah,  and  from  every  window, 
stripes  of  white  cloth  were  hung  out,  and,  amidst  loud  shouts  of  joy, 
the  men  rushed  down  the  ladders,  some  bringing  the  flags  with  them, 
and  others,  launching  the  canoes,  pulled  straight  for  the  steamer,  with- 
out any  apprehension. 
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'  The  chief,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  with  ahout  thirtViOf  his  foUowen. 
then  came  on  board  ;  he  was  profusely  tattooed  all  over  the  body,  ind 
like  the  rest  of  his  savage  crew,  was  a  hideous  object.  The  lobes  of 
his  ears  hung  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  and  in  them  immense  rings  were 
fixed.  Round  his  waist  he  wore  a  girdle  of  rough  bark,  which  fell  below 
his  knees,  and  on  his  ancles  large  rings  of  various  metals.  With  the 
exception  of  the  waist  cloth,  he  was  perfectly  naked.  We  knew  thit 
this  old  rascal  and  the  whole  tribe  were  pirates,  downright  aiui 
hereditary.'— lb.  p.  123. 

When  the  British  admiral  had  finished  the  lecture  on  pimcy 
and  pirates^  with  which  he  entertained  the  Kanowit  chieftain, 
the  whole  party  of  oflScers  paid  a  visit  to  the  houses  which  were 
perched  on  lofty  piles^  forty  feet  in  height^  so  as  to  command  a  viev 
of  the  surrounding  jungle  and  palm  groves.  One  of  the  build- 
ings was  enormous^  and  was  literally  crammed  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  ornamented  with  numberless  pendant  skulls, 
rattling  as  the  wind  shook  them.  Round  the  whole  ran  a  gal- 
lery, level  with  the  summits  of  the  trees,  and  Captain  Mundy  sajs 
he  could  fancy  himself  walking  among  the  top-masts  of  the 
steamers.  A  brisk  barter  was  entered  upon  between  the  crev 
of  the  Phlegethon  and  the  Kanowittians,  the  former  exchanging 
old  tin  pots  and  tobacco,  for  the  primitive  weapons  of  the 
savages. 

The  party  remained  two  hours  at  this  place,  and  then  steam- 
ing as  speedily  as  possible  down  the  river,  was  soon  out  on  the 
open  sea. 

We  must  pass  over  the  account  of  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  pirate  towns  of  Pandassan  and  Tampassuk,  whose 
inhabitants  to  the  last  defied  the  British  power»  and  fled  shout- 
ing threats  and  obstinate  refusals  to  give  any  promise  of  mmend- 
ment.  W^c  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  extracting  one  Kttle 
passage  from  Captain  Mundy's  description,  which  in  few  words 
presents  us  with  a  pleasaut  picture : — 

'  We  marched  into  the  jungle,  and  after  crossing  a  large  tract  of 
marshy  ground,  emerged  into  a  fertile  and  very  pretty  ooontry ;  the 
detached  houses,  gardens,  and  quantity  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  goats,  efi* 
dencing  much  personal  comfort,  and  a  clear  proof  that  the  trade  of 


was  at  any  rate  a  very  profitable  speculation.     The  positJons  tafttn  O 


by  the  pirates  were  cli arming.     The  soil  appeared  to  be 

sugar  cane,  bananas,  and   Indian  corn,  growing  in  great  1 

and  there  were  signs  of  numerous  cattle,  which  probably  had 

off,  at  our  approach.     In  short,  nature  had  showered  her  blessings 

these  people  with  a  prodi£^al  hand,  and  had  held  oat  indncemcBts 

honest  industr}',  which  nothing  but  a  deep  rooted  love  of  ploadcr 

have  resisted  or  overcome.' — lb.  p.  195. 
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We  will  now  accompany  Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Mundy  on 
an  expedition  up  the  Mambakut  river.  Of  this  journey  we  can 
only  give  a  brief  outline^  with  a  few  scattered  extracts^  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  described  in  the  volumes. 

A  large  force  of  native  allies  accompanied  the  English 
boats,  which  were  manned  by  about  seventy  marines  and  sea- 
men. The  latter  led. the  advance,  the  war  prahus  followed. 
Dashing  through  the  surf  which  breaks  upon  the  bar  of  the 
Mambakut  river,  they  pushed  rapidly  on,  until  the  first  symp- 
toms of  an  attempt  to  oppose  their  progress  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  heavy  rafts  of  bamboo  floating  down,  and  before  long, 
guns  were  heard  firing  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Brooke  and  our 
author  moved  to  and  fro  in  their  light  gig,  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  : — 

'  At  the  time  we  met  the  rafts,  the  gig  was  some  distance  a  head  of 
the  leading  boats ;  and  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
about  twenty  yards  wide,  with  a  current  of  three  knots  running  down, 
we  discovered  a  long  line  of  thick  bamboo  stakes  fixed  across  the  stream, 
with  an  immense  boom  attached  to  them,  but  which  owin^  to  the 
bushes  had  swung  athwart.  Facing  these  defences,  distant  about 
eighty  yards,  a  small  fort  had  been  erected,  which  immediately  opened 
fire  upon  the  gig.  The  pinnaces  under  Lieutenant  Little  coming  up 
close  astern,  passed  on  to  the  attack,  followed  by  the  barge  and  rocket 
boats  under  Lieutenant  Heatb,^  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  became 
general.  The  current  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
boats  could  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  passage,  and  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.' — lb.  p.  217 

Hajji  Saman,  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  atrocious  of  the 
pirate  chiefs  of  Borneo,  was  recognised  commanding  the  battery 
in  person.  He  it  was  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  our 
countrymen's  endeavours  were  not  slackened  by  seeing  the  buc- 
caneer so  close.  The  battle  lasted  some  time  longer,  until  the 
boats  reached  a  spot  available  for  landing,  upon  which  the 
enemy's  defences  were  instantly  abandoned,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  English  marines. 

The  first  signs  of  habitable  dwellings  were  discovered  many 
miles  further  up,  at  a  spot  where  the  men  were  piped  to  dinner. 
It  consisted  of  a  large  village,  utterly  deserted.  Further  on,  the 
scenery  on  both  banks  increased  in  beauty.  Rich  vegetation 
clothed  the  land.  Detached  houses  and  hamlets  sprinkled  every 
portion  of  the  scene.  Each  dwelling  had  a  garden  fenced  round 
with  neat  palings,  and  sown  in  regular  beds  were  cabbages,  let- 
tuces, onions,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  China,  and  planted  too  in  the  Chinese  fashion.     The 
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interior  of  the  houses  bore  evidence  of  mnch  comfort  and  inge- 
nuity. CuUnary  implements^  domestic  instruments,  threshings 
and  knitting  machines,  \vith  mats  and  other  furniture^  lay  about  in 
abundance,  but  all  was  deserted  and  Ipnely.  The  only  faces  to 
be  seen,  were  the  faces  of  countless  ghastly  heads,  suspended  in 
festoons  from  the  roof,  with  thigh  and  arm  bones  between  them. 
Without,  the  most  lovely  spots  were  dotted  with  graves, 
beautiful  Httle  structures  raised  on  high  posts,  and  ornamented 
in  various  ways.  They  were  generally  adorned  with  a  lavish 
growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  creeping  plants,  which  twirled 
and  mantled  over  them  in  abundance.  In  the  various  endo- 
sures  scattered  about,  were  goats,  poultry,  and  pigs,  in  large 
numbers. 

We  regret  we  cannot  afford  room  for  minnte  details  of 
this  interesting  expedition.  However,  we  must  not  indulge 
our  inclinations,  but  hurrv  on  the  flow  of  the  narrative.  A 
house  three  hundred  feet  in  length  was  passed,  and  this  was 
found  to  have  been  Ilajji  Saman's  country  mansion.  All  his 
property  was  here  discovered,  consisting  amongst  other  things, 
of  fifty  mighty  bales  of  human  skulls,  many  of  them  evidently 
recent  trophies.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  district  for  a  lady,  when 
asked  in  marriage  by  any  young  man,  to  ask  him  to  fetch  her 
some  fresh  heads.  Having  obtained  them,  she  arranges  them 
on  the  ground,  and  taking  a  largo  stick,  cracks  them  one  by  one, 
which  operation  completed,  the  mnrria<;e  rites  are  considered  as 
performed,  'and  so,*  says  Captain  Mundy,  'commences  the 
honey-moon/ 

At  the  head  of  the  river  was  a  large  fort,  well  mounted  with 
guns,  and  manned  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  Hajji  Saman's 
army.  These  vainly  endeavoured,  by  showering  grape- shot  and 
musket-bullets  and  poisoned  arrows,  to  intimidate  our  country- 
men, but  in  vain.  The  place  was  carried,  opposition  beaten 
back,  and  the  expedition  at  an  end.  It  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion hero,  that  some  months  aflcrwards,  Uajji  Samaii  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  English,  and  received  a  pardon. 
Sultan  Omar  Aii  has  again  entered  into  bonds  of  amity  with  us, 
iiwA  peace  has  been  restored  to  Borneo. 

We  have  been  bctrfiyed  into  great  length  by  the  interest  of 
this  work,  which  we  may  well  pronounce  an  extraordinaiy  pro- 
duction. No  review  such  as  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  bestow, 
could  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  its  merit.  Mr.  Brooke's 
journals,  v/rittcn  under  the  strangest  auspices,  amid  the  dis- 
comforts of  savage  life,  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  in  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  pursuit,  in  the  ardour  of  exploring  expe- 
ditions, on  the  bed  of  sickness,  teem  with  novel  and  curious 
matter.      His   simple,  manly   style,   the   exquisite   touches  of 
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feeling  interspersed  throughout,   the  bold  vigorous  expression 
of  sentiment,  mark  the  character  of  the  author. 

Captain  Mundy's  narrative  is  a  fit  companion  for  the 
Journals.  It  is  written  in  the  right  spirit,  in  a  dashing  and 
energetic  style,  rapid  and  dear,  fall  of  ori&inal  conceptions. 
It  embraces  an  extraordinary  scope.  The  adventures  and  in^ 
cidents  brought  before  us  are  wild  and  s&iking.  The  author 
was  fortunate  in  his  subject,  and  tne  snbject  has  been  handled 
by  a  man  no  way  unfitted  for  the  task.  We  wish  the  work 
success,  or,  rather,  we  congratulate  Captain  Mund}i  on  the 
success  it  is  sure  to  meet  with.  If  we  have  failed  to  con* 
vey  a  just  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  it  is  because  we 
have  not  b6en  able  to  indulge  su£Sciently  in  its  details. 
The  few  extracts,  however,  short  as  they  are,  with  which  we 
have  presented  the  reader,  will  perhaps  enable  him  to  form  some 
idea,  of  the  whole.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  nume- 
rous plates  and  charts  with  which  the  work  is  embellished. 
The  latter  do  credit  to  their  constructors,  and  will,  we  ven* 
ture  to  say,  prove  of  much  service  to  navigation.  Mr. 
Brooke's  portrait,  which  faces  the  title-page,  is  done  to  the 
life.  From  personal  knowledge  we  can  testify  to  its  accuracy. 
The  expression  of  the  rajah  is  there,  manly  and  quick,  full  of 
energy  and  boldness,  and  lightened  up  by  the  rays  of  that  strong 
intellect  which  has  carried  him,  through  so  adventurous  a  career, 
to  the  proud  position  he  now  holds  in  the  mind  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  civilization. 


Art.  IV. — Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  PhilosophicaUy  Considered 
with  reference  to  the  Future  Reunion  of  Christians.  By  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Townsend,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham,  etc.  Dedicated  to  Lord 
Lindsay.     2  vols.  8vo.     London :  Rivingtons. 

'The  church  and  its  enemies'  —  is  a  phrase  presenting  to 
the  mind  an  unfair  antithesis,  at  least  as  it  is  used  by  the 
state-church  writers.  It  conceals  the  real  gist  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  all  fair  reasoners,  if  they 
wish  their  arguments  to  tell.  The  enemies  intended  are  not 
enemies  to  the  church  in  its  only  proper  sense.  They  are  ene* 
mies  exclusively  to  that  cumbrous  and  mischievous  machinery, 
by  which  the  triumphal  car  of  the  gospel  is  yoked  to  the 
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state-waggon^  and  which  impedes  the  progress  of  both^  by  the 
perpetual  perplexity  of  determining  which  shall  precede,  and 
which  shall  follow ;  who  shall  guide  the  united  vehicles  in  their 
onward  cour&e,  prevent  collisions^  and  save  both  from  sticking 
fast  in  the  mud,  or  being  overturned,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
passengers. 

Tlie  confusion  created  by  this  misrepresentation  has  long 
served  the  purpose  of  party  reasoners,  by  exciting  a  religious 
prejudice  against  all  who  dared  the  wickedness  of  proclaiming 
themselfes  ^enemies  to  the  church/  The  fallacy  was  never 
likely  to  be  exposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  state-church ;  and 
therefore  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  confessed 
it,  and  guarded  their  readers  against  it.  The  purposes  of  argu- , 
mcnt,  if  not  of  truth,  have  been  too  well  served  by  it,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  allowed  it  to  pass,  sub  silentio,  not  unfrequently 
availing  themselves  of  its  full  force.  But  the  public  are  now 
beginning  to  understand,  how  those,  who  are  unquestionably 
religious  and  Christian  men,  may  be  enemies  to  man's  church, ' 
or  to  so  much  of  any  church  as  originates  in  human  invention, 
without  being  enemies  to  Christ's  church ;  yea,  that  their  very 
zeal  for  the  latter  may  necessitate  opposition  to  the  former. 

By  placing  the  question  in  this  light,  much  attention  has 
been  recently  awakened  to  it,  and  more  still  will  yet  be  gained. 
The  distinction  has  been  clearly  and  forcibly  put  by  the  modern 
opponents  of  all  state- established  churches.  The  change  hereby 
produced  in  public  feeling  has  been  perceived  by  the  church- 
men, and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  they  have  main- 
tained a  sullen  or  dignified  silence.  This  advanced  position  of 
their  opponents  they  will  not  assail,  because  they  see  that  they 
cannot  do  it  to  any  good  purpose ;  hence  they  proceed  to  treat 
the  subject  in  the  old  way,  precisely  as  if  no  such  distinction 
had  ever  been  pointed  out.  The  enemies  of  state-churches  are 
just  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies  to  Christ's  chuich. 

Under  this  injustice,  one  consolation  however  arises.  The 
advocates  of  the  alliance  have  broken  silence,  and  we  hope  to 
keep  them  speaking.  They  have  made  a  move,  and  we  shall 
expect  to  see  them  advance  fairly  out  of  their  strong  hold,  and 
cither  defend  it  manfully  or  capitulate.  We  congratulate  them 
on  their  courajre,  and  thank  them  for  evcrj'  opportunity  they 
alloid  us  of  fairly  confronting  their  lines.  Their  long  silence 
was  neither  cowardice  nor  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause  :  granted ; 
they  were  only  furbishing  their  weapons,  and  marshalling  their 
stnngth.  AVe  were  confident  from  the  first  it  would  be  so. 
The  anti-state- church  advocates  can  no  longer  complain  that 
the  pro-statc-churclimen  are  })roudly  taciturn,  and  decline  all 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  for  though  no  formal  answer  to  their 
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tracts  and  lectures  has  been  announced,  yet  various  majestic 
publications,  covertly  designed  as  answers,  without  distinctly 
recognizing  the  assailants,  which  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  a 
clever  stroke  of  policy,  have  assumed  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  at  issue,  philosophically,  theologically,  and  meta" 
physically. 

First  we  have  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  bringing  to  bear  upon 
it  the  light,  such  as  it  is,  of  German  metaphysics,  in  his  *  Church 
of  the  Future/  Then  we  have  Mr.  Birks  arguing  in  favour  of 
church-and-state-uniou,  upon  theological  and  scriptural  princi- 
ples ;  and  now  we  have  two  respectable  octavos  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Townsend,  professing  to  extract  the  philosophy  of  church 
and  state,  from  the  conjoint  history  of  both,  and  very  properly 
and  not  unfairly,  exhibiting  what  we  may  designate  *  The 
Church  of  the  Past'  from  which  he  ventures  to  predict  *  the 
future  re-union  of  Christians,'  in  that  compllete  amalgamation  of 
church  and  state,  which,  after  the  germanized  optimism  of 
Lf)rd  Lindsay,  is  to  exhibit  the  ne  plus  ultra  of '  Progression  by 
Antagonism,'  A  very  suspicious  piece  of  conjuration,  to  say 
the  best  of  it ;  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  turn  out  downright 
sorcery  and  magic ;  as  very  a  piece  of  the  black  art  as  was  ever 
practised.  Let  the  anti-state  church  men  look  to  it:  for  to 
them  it  pertains  to  inquire,  whether  this  metaphysico-theological 
philosophy  be  not,  in  plain  English,  ' evil,  be  thou  my  good' 

It  was  no  doubt  an  ingenious  thought,  to  associate  this 
analysis  of  church  history  with  the  beau  ideal  of  Lord  Lindsay's 
philosophy ;  to  proffer  it  as  an  illustration  j  and  to  throw  around 
it  the  halo  of  a  new  discovery  or  a  new  idea.  At  any  rate,  this 
philosophy  of  church  history  might  put  in  a  claim  to  be  a  twin 
sister  to  Lord  Lindsay's  '  Progression  by  Antagonism,'  or  at 
least,  and  we  add,  confessedly,  a  cousin  German.  Thus  its  place 
in  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  is  ascertained — not  certainly  other- 
wise ;  for,  in  plain  common  sense,  it  simply  means,  that  God  has 
planted  his  church  in  a  very  evil  world,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
evil,  it  has  been  preserved;  less,  we  opine,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  that  evil,  than  through  his  own  grace,  without  which,  we 
humbly  submit,  it  had  certainly  never  advanced  one  hair's 
breadth.  Shall  we  then  ascribe  the  progression  to  the  antag- 
onism of  evil,  or  shall  we  not  rather  say,  not  by  it,  but  in  spite 
of  it,  God  has  caused  his  church  to  progress  ?  The  latter,  we 
presume  to  think,  is  the  safer  philosophy  for  a  Christian  divine. 
The  opposite  we  hold  to  smack  strongly  of  that  vain  philosophy 
w  liich  spoils  Christianity,  and  proves,  in  the  end,  mere  pompous 
verbiage.  But  we  shall  see  presently  what  this  progression  by 
antagonism    means,  when  applied  to   Christ's    church    in  the 

\Kr\v\A 
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The  matter  stands  thus : — Dr.  Townsend  adapts  Lord  Lind- 
say's philosophy,  or  philosophical  aphorism^  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  denomiuated^  to  church  history^  and  has  written  two 
volumes  professedly  to  confirm  the  theorv — that  the  progresrion 
of  Christ's  church  is  going  on  systematically  and  prosperously, 
and  has,  from  its  commencement,  been  so  going  on^  by  the 
exhaustion  of  evil.  This  announcement  sounds  well  and  im- 
posingly. It  has  the  air  of  an  oracle — and  promises  a  new  reve- 
lation. The  philosophic  ear  is  caught  by  it.  The  quid  nana 
listen.  But  when  we  pause,  and  ask  for  proof  of  this  exhauition 
of  evil,  it  just  amounts  to  this — ^that  as  fast  as  one  head  of  the 
dragon  has  been  cut  off,  another  has  sprung  up  in  its  place. 
So  that  we  have  fouud  no  security  beyond  the  simple  assurance 
of  the  author,  that  we  are  now  striking  off  the  last  head  destined 
to  arise. 

But  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  this  notable  and 
pleasant  piece  of  information,  we  must  let  them  know  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Dr.  Townsena's  theory,  and  its  application  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  Clirist's  church  stands  in  antagonism 
to  four  evil  principles  j  these  are,  heathenism,  popery,  puritanism, 
and  infidelity.  The  three  first,  he  says,  are  exhausted  and 
gone  !  We  hope  he  is  not  too  sure  of  that.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  now  in  the  state  of  antagonism  with  the  last, 
that  is,  infidelity.  It  only  remains  to  exhaust  this  power  or 
form  of  evil,  and  then  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  that  is,  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  atate-prin- 
ciple,  will  appear,  and  we  suppose  be  perpetuated  through  the 
millennium. 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  antagonisms  throws  any  light  upon 
the  mystery  of  Pro\idcnce  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  whether 
it  has  any  solid  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  whether 
it  is  not  a  mere  phantasm  of  the  imagination,  calculated, 
though  not  designed,  to  deceive,  we  shall  leave  all  thoughtful 
men  to  determine,  after  placing  before  them  a  few  plain  queries. 
As  for  instance,  how  can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  that  Christ's 
church  has  exhausted  the  first  mass  of  evil,  heathenism,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  earth's  population  arc  still  heathens  ?  Or  how 
can  it  be  said,  that  at  least  it  did  so  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
history,  when  the  real  fact  shows  that  it  incorporated  and 
assimilated  much  of  the  evil  of  heathenism,  and  literally  paralysed 
its  own  power  of  exhausting  this  evil  by  sanctifying  it  in  the 
name  of  Christ  ?  But  suppose  we  concede  that  Chriaf  a  church 
did  exhaust  the  evil  of  heathenism,  and  that  its  next  campaign 
was  with  the  new  evil,  popery.  Then  we  are  disposed  to  ask, 
whence  did  that  evil  come,  but  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  the  church 
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itself  ?  So  that  if  tlie  church  was  in  a  state  of  antaganism,  if 
must  be  with  itself.  But  next^  how  can  the  author  represent 
the  church  as  progressing  by  antagonism,  when  it  is  clear^  that 
from  the  end  of  the  third  century  to  the  sixteenth,  there  was 
not  only  no  progression^  but  growing  degeneracy — ^the  progres- 
sion of  evil  and  not  of  good — the  antagonism  through  tiiis  kmg 
period  issuing  in  no  progression  at  all,  except  of  that  very  enril 
which  Dr.  Townsend  says  is  exhausted  and  gone?  The  church 
has  cut  off  this  second  head  of  the  dragon.  Has  it  ?  Why  liai 
it  not  in  consequence  disappeared?  How  it  could  e?er  be 
affirmed  that  the  evil  of  popery  is  past,  or  that  the  reformatioil 
in  any  sense  effected  the  exhaustion  and  extinction  of  popery, 
fills  us  with  amazement !  Think,  reader,  the  seoond  stage  of 
antagonism  terminated  I  So  Dr.  Townsepd  affirms,  while  popery 
is  branching  out  in  all  directions,  with  a  vitality  that  was  never 
exceeded,  and  while  it  is  spreading  like  the  dry  rot  through 
every  timber  of  the  very  house  he  inhabits  1  What  he  can  pot* 
sib]y  intend  by  such  representations,  save  the  jelucidation  of  his 
pet  idea  of  *  progressum  by  atUaffonism/  we  are  at  a  loss  to  gueaa. 
But  let  us  put  another  question.  The  third  stage  of  the  pro- 
gression is  antagonism  with  the  evil  of  puritanitm.  This,  too, 
his  imagination  beholds  only  in  the  past.  The  mass  of  erU 
yrhich.  Puritanism  presented  against  Christ's  holy  catholic  church 
is  exhausted,  and  it  is  lefl  powerless.  It  can  never  again  take 
the  field.  Poor,  persecuted,  puritans,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Must 
you  be  ranked  with  the  enemies  of  Christ's  church,  for  the 
purity  and  reformation  of  which  ye  suffered  the  loss  of  ail  things, 
and  were  the  very  heroes  and  martyrs  who  stood  in  the 
Thermopylae  of  the  church,  when,  but  for  you,  it  had  returned 
to  the  dominion  of  popery !  But  so  Dr.  Townsend  deems  you,  the 
sworn  enemies  of  Christ's  holy  catholic  church  1 1  Yet,  after  aH, 
is  it  quite  clear  that  this  spirit  of  evil,  as  it  rose  in  puritanism,  is 
really  exhausted  and  gone  ?  We  beg  our  readers  to  consider 
this  previous  question — is  the  Doctor  quite  sure  that  puritanism 
does  not  survive  ?  Is  he  confident  that  its  antagonism  is  dead 
aud  buried  ?  Is  Dr.  Townsend  blind  to  the  movement  of  the 
present  age  ?  Was  there  ever  so  deep,  and  serious,  and  general 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Christian  men,  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  connexion  between  church  and  state,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment?  Yet  this  springs  firom  existing  puritanism*  He 
may  ignore  the  whole  matter ;  but  we  can  assure  him  that,  not 
in  this  island  only,  but  throughout  protestant  Europe,  the  spirit 
of  puritanism,  that  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  scriptures  in 
the  church,  and  the  church's  inplependence  of  the  state,  nearer 
before  presented  any  thing  like  so  formidable  a  front  against 
the  state-churches,  as  while  he  is  exulting  in  ita  departure.    It 
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is  a  pure  dream  of  his  imagiaation,  that  this  antagonism  is  done 
with.  He  need  not  flatter  himself  with  the  notion  that  the 
battle  is  over.  It  is  but  just  begun.  The  descendants  of  the 
puritans,  the  inheritors  of  their  reHgious  principles^  have  taken 
a  much  stronger  and  safer  position  than  the  puritans  themselves 
ever  did.  Dr.  Townsend  may  have  forgotten  all  about  puritan- 
ism,  since  he  forsook  the  fathers,  and  may  not  care  to  know  its 
present  state ;  yet  he  must  allow  us  to  inform  him,  that  it  is  not 
yet  out  of  heart ;  and  he  must  not  again  reckon  its  antagonism 
to  Christ's  holy  catholic  church  as  an  exhausted  emL  It  would 
be  a  grievous  thing  at  this  moment  for  that  church,  if  it  were 
so ;  for  since  the  antagonism  of  popery  is  not  quite  over,  either 
out  of  the  establishment  or  in  it,  the  protestantism  of  England 
may  yet  again  be  indebted,  as  it  has  been  more  than  once 
already,  to  that  very  puritanism  which  Dr.  Townsend  so  much 
traduces. 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  or  reason  in  Dr.  Townsend's  fan- 
cies about  these  various  antagonisms,  or  whether  the  whole  is 
not  a  mere  specimen  of  ch arch-jugglery  we  sliall  now  leave  our 
readers  to  judge,  and  proceed  to  edify  them  with  another 
piece  of  this  new  philosophy  of  church  history.  The  author  is 
anticipating  the  final  liberation  of  his  state-church  from  all 
antagonisms. 

'  The  manner/  he  says,  '  in  which  this  probably  may  be  done.  I  shtll 
make  the  subject  of  the  sixth  and  last  book  of  this  work.  I  trust  that 
I  shall  there  be  able  to  show,  that  a/ier  Christ's  kolf  catholic  ckmrch  has 
undergone  these  its  four  great  antagonisms ;  and  after  the  fourfold  roatsn 
of  their  evil  are  exhausted ;  there  will  remain  under  the  governance  of 
God's  providence,  and  under  the  unresisted  influence  of  God's  good 
spirit — the  union  of  civil  power,  without  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
without  the  despotism  of  an  usurped  supremacy,  or  the  claims  of  aa 
impossible  infallibility ;  of  the  domination  of  scriptore,  without  tbe  nn- 
scriptural  assumption  and  stem  insolence  of  puritanism;  and  of  the 
unlimited  ])ermiifi'ion  of  freedom  of  inquiry,  without  the  rashness,  blas- 
phemy, and  ])resumption  of  infidelity.  1  hope  to  establish  this  one  half* 
solemn,  and  smred  truth  ;  that  Gud*s  woaK  must  bb  donb  BT  God*s 
CHURCH. * — Dedication  p.  vii. 

In  a  modified  sense,  and  to  a  certain  degree^  true  enough. 
But  no  vcr}'  remarkable  discovery ;  not  so  profound,  comprehett- 
sive,  or  novel  a  sentiment,  as  to  be  worthy  of  shedding  ita  light 
u})ou  us  through  capital  letters.  For  it  clearly  containa  only  a 
part  of  the  truth  respecting  the  doing  of  God's  work.  2Wf 
the  author  cannot,  according  to  his  theory,  and  in  harmonjvith 
his  startin*^  point,  conjine  to  Christ's  church ;  since  the  pit^ 
grcHsion  is  still,  according  to  himself,  by  antagonism.  If  God't 
work  is  progressive,  and  tliis  takes  place,  ex  eon/esao,  by  M- 
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iagonism,  then^  Ood's  work  is  dependent  upon  thU  antagonism. 
But^  tlien^  the  author's  notion^  so  conspicuously  emblazoned^  is  not 
true  as  an  exclusive  proposition ;  for  the  theory  is^  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  God's  work  in  the  woirld  is  done  by  other  powen 
besides  his  church.  His  providence^  even  Dr.  Towusend  must 
admit,  has  made  paganism  subservient ;  has  caused  popery^  and 
maligned  puritanism^  and  even  infidelity  itself^  to  do  some  part 
of  God's  work.  But  the  obscurity  and  questionableness  of  the 
sentence  may^  perhaps^  in  some  measure  disappear  if^  by 
'God's  church*  we  understand  the  author  as  intending  the 
state-church.  It  then  becomes  a.  definite  proposition,  though 
even  then  according  to  the  theory^  it  must  be  qualified.  God's 
work,  (that  is^  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  earthy) 
must  be  done  by  '  God's  church/  that  is^  by  the;  state-churchy  and 
by  no  other.  This^  we  presume^  is  the  precise  meaning,  and  Dr. 
Townsend  will  certainly  not  complain  of  misrepresentation ;  for 
every  page  of  his  book  bears  witness,  that  this  is  his  beau  ideal,  or 
perhaps  his  only  ideal  of  God's  church,  and  it  is  confessedly  to 
the  consummation  and  nice  adjustment  of  this  church,  in  its 
connexion  with  state  power  and  authority,  that  our  author  is 
Ipoking  for  the  re^union  of  all  Christians,  and  for  the  triumphs 
of  the  millennial  age. 

It  is  upon  this  conception  of  God's  churchy  that  the  anti-state 
church  men  will  be  prepared  to  join  issue  with  him ;  and  it  is  to 
the  bearing  of  his  work  upon  this  point,  as  far  as  he  has  pro- 
ceeded, that  we  are  happy  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work,  just  as  the  Anti-State-Church  Association  is  agitating 
the  primary  question  through  the  country,  and  even  approaching 
the  province  of  Durham.  Its  advocates  can  scarcely  desire  a 
more  distinguished  opponent,  nor  could  they  find  in  the  whole 
field  of  polemics  a  richer  text-book  or  a  preferable  authority. 
Dr.  Townsecd,  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birks,  has  done  good  service  to 
the  whole  controversy,  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  first  prin- 
ciples; and,  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  we  are  known  to  advocate, 
we  tender  them  both  our  hearty  thanks.  Since  the  ominous 
days  when  lecturers  were  brought  to  London  to  support  the  tot- 
tering theory  of  established  churches,  no  event  more  propitious 
has  occurred,  than  the  appearance  of  the  publications  we  have 
named,  and  especially  Dr.  Townsend's.  True,  it  is  not  finished. 
It  is  only  half  done.  We  have  the  promise  of  six  books  in  all,  only 
three  of  which  are  completed.  These  extend  to  more  than  ],20b 
pages,  and  should  the  remaining  three  reach  the  same  number, 
we  shall  then  have  about  2,400  octavo  pages  upon  the  history  and 
theory  of  church  and  state,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
exhausting    the  subject,  though  there   is  little  probability  of 
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exhausting  the  evil.  This^  at  any  rate^  will  help  to  keep  the  argu- 
ment before  the  public  for  some  time  to  come,  even  if  no  other 
champion  should  appear ;  and  the  anti-state-church  writers  and 
speakers  may  freshen  the  controversy  with  not  a  few  novelties 
and  notabilities;  in  shorty  they  are  under  very  great  obliga- 
tions to  their  opponents^  in  helping  to  make  this  '  The  ques- 
tion of  our  age/  It  is  evidently  becoming  so.  The  press  is 
feeling  it,  and  thoughtful  men  are  expecting  it. 

Dr.  Townsend  may  affect  to  see  in  the  modem  antagonism  to 
Christ's  holy  catholic  church,  that  is  to  say  the  church  and  state 
theory,  nothing  but  sheer  infidelity^  and,  if  he  conscientiously 
can,  he  may  group  it  under  the  last  of  his  four  masses  of  evil 
that  are  to  be  exhausted ;  but  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  infi- 
delity has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  men  who 
have  conducted,  and  will  conduct  it,  are  as  sincere  in  their 
Cliristian  faith,  and  as  zealous  for  the  triumph  of  the  true  church 
of  Christ  as  himself,  or  any  who  would  brand  them  with  the 
name  of  enemies  and  infidels.  Their  antagonism  is  against  the 
cause  of  that  degradation  and  corruption  of  Christ's  church, 
to  which  Dr.  Townsend's  work  in  every  page  proves  that  it  has 
been  reduced,  ever  since  it  was  subjected  to  the  state,  by  the 
pagan  principle  of  territorial  and  national,  instead  of  personal 
religion ;  and  from  which  it  never  has  risen,  and  evidently  never 
can  rise,  while  the  link  of  its  enthralment  remains  unbroken. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  very  unreal  and  visionary 
is  the  arrangement  which  Dr.  Townsend  has  presented,  of  the 
difierent  antagonisms  by  which  he  thinks  the  church  has  pro- 
gressed to  its  present  st<itc :  but  to  give  our  readers  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  before  it  quite  vanishes  away,  we  beg 
their  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Dedication  to 
Lord  Lindsuv : — 

'  The  moml  uf  your  book,  as  you  have  related  it,  in  one  of  your  valu- 
able letters  to  nie  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  is  the  same  a« 
that  of  my  own  present  effort,  '  that  the  continued  progression  of  man' 
kind  must  end  in  their  eventual  re-union,'  The  difference  between  the 
mode  of  expressing  your  theory  and  my  own,  is  merely  verbal.  Your 
lordship's  is,  that  progression  by  the  antagonism  of  evil  to  good,  is  a 
general  law  of  the  moral  government  of  God ;  mine  may  be  said  to  be, 
that,  progression  by  the  exhaustion  of  evil,  is  a  general  law  of  the  same 
moral  government.  Jioth  theories  (if  eternal  truths  may  be  degraded  bv 
a  name  so  abused)  are  founded  on  the  proposition  which  I  have  selected 
as  the  motto  for  this  work — '  God  declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning ;' 
and  also  on  the  two  elucidations  of  that  proposition,  which  begin  and  eod. 
respectively,  the  volume  of  God's  revelation.  The  first  is,  •  that  there  shall 
be  enmity,'  or  antagonism,  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of 
the  serpent ;  the  second  is,  that  '  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is,  (kingdoms 
are  Rev.  xi.  15,)  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  hia  Chrat.  Hie 
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first  18  the  prophecy  which  is  the  germ  of  all  history;  the  second  declares 
the  future  accomplishment,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  that  prophecy.  The 
whole  of  the  intermediate  space  between  the  fall  of  roan  and  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  the  fall,  includes  the  period 
whose  record  is  given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  period  from  the 
closing  of  the  New  Testament,  through  the  whole  compass  of  modem 
history,  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  period  from  the  present  day  to  the 
dawn  of  that  predicted  era,  when  the  scriptures  and  the  catholic  church 
shall  have  so  leavened  and  influenced  the  world,  that  there  shall  be 
more  virtue  than  vice,  more  knowledge  than  ignorance,  more  religion 
than  infidelity,  more  holiness  than  indifference,  more  love  than  hatred, 
and  more  union  than  disunion  among  Christians.  This  state  of  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  fhe  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  all  this  is  only  the 
promised  result  of  the  contest,  or  the  perpetual  antagonism,  between 
good  and  evil.  I  would  describe  this  contest  by  the  expression,  *  pro- 
gression by  exhaustion,'  because  I  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  antagonistical  masses  of  evil  which  oppose  good,  are  all, 
after  a  certain  course  of  antagonism,  or  enmity,  gradually  rendered 
uninfluential ;  that  is,  they  become  exhausted.  The  truth  of  the  un- 
changeable God,  for  instance,  has  been  developed  in  the  three  stages 
of  Patriarchism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  The  first  form  of  this  reli- 
gion was  corrupted  into  heathenism.  Idolatry  offered  its  bloody  sacri- 
fices, consecrated  the  vices  of  the  heart  to  the  service  of  the  false  god  it 
placed  on  the  throne  of  the  true  God,  and  gradually  destroyed  the  very 
remembrance  of  the  God  of  Adam.  The  antagonism  continued  for  cen- 
turies. The  time  came  when  the  influence  of  this  evil  ceased.  Its 
power  is  destroyed.  No  human  being  now  offers  his  children  to  Moloch, 
or  commands  the  worship  of  Mars  or  Venus.  Heathenism  is  exhausted,* 
(Risum  teneatis — this  is  the  philosophy  of  church  history ;  therefore  be 
grave).  *  The  second  form  of  the  unchangeable  religion,  Judaism,  was 
opposed  by  similar  antagonisms ;'  (yet  we  were  Just  informed  that 
heathenism,  or  idolatry,  was  exhausted  under  the  previous  stage)  *  by  the 
fire- worshippers  of  Persia,  by  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece,  by  the 
Roman  worshippers  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods  of  the  capitol.'  (The  very 
same  which  had  been  exhausted  in  the  first  stage,  as  expressed  by  our 
learned  author  in  his  reference  to  Mars  and  Venus,  whom  nobody  worship* 
ped  any  longer,  after  they  became  an  exhausted  evil).  *  All  this  antagonism, 
as  a  general  influence  on  civilized  men,  has  ended.  It  has  accomplished 
its  purpose  //  is  exhausted.*  (The  inquiring  reader  is  not  informed  what 
that  accomplished  purpose  of  heathenism  was,  nor  whose  it  was.  But 
wonder  and  perplexity  thicken  upon  us  under  the  tutelage  of  this  new  phi" 
losophy).  *  The  third  form  of  the  unchangeable  truth  has  suffered,  or  does 
suffer,  the  antagonism  of  external  violence  from  four  several  powers ;  eadb 
of  which  runs  its  course,  each  of  which  will  be  found  (when  our  posterity 
survey  the  history  of  the  world  between  Christ,  and  the  better  days  before 
us;  as  we  survey  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  past  fourmonarchies  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  Christ),  to  be  overruled  for  good;  and  each  of  which,  as  antago- 
nistical to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  have  been,  are,  or  will  be  exhausted.  My 
object  in  the  present  work,  will  be  to  point  out  the  errors  and  the  per- 
secutions of  these  four  several  antagonisms  to  the  establishment  of  tho 
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church  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  I  wish  to  show  ho>v  the  influence  cf 
the  civil  power  of  pagan  Home  was  exhausted  by  the  time  of  Ju<»ti;ii.in  ; 
how  the  pahny  iiiHuciice  of  the  corruptions  of  the  churches,  of  which  Xuc 
church  of  Koine  was  the  chief,  received  the  blow  which  will  finuily  i\- 
hiiust  their  iuflucuce.by  the  labours  of  Wycliflv  (with  which  the  pre*-. ::! 
part  of  my  labour  ends  for  a  time) ;  how  tlic  influence  of  the  prjeuti.*- 
scriptural  or  puritan  power,  which  had  its  Wyclitfian  origin,  its  grad  j:i1 
corruption,  and  its  final  trium|)h,  lost  its  influence  by  its  very  succe«< ; 
and  became  ])olitically  ruined  as  a  dominant  antagonism,  after  the  livil 
wars  of  England  ;*  (observe ;  yet  t/iis  was  the  good  antagonism  which  qw' 
the  chief  blow  to  the  palmy  corruptions  of  Rome t  and  now  ifsrlfbrci'mfga 
puritan  antagonism — a  mass  of  evil ;  so  that  we  have  now  the  transition 
of  one  kind  of  antagonism  into  its  opposite  kind.  But  let  us  proat'i 
through  this  strange  confusion — we  beg  pardon, — this  philosophy  ofecd- 
siastical  and  civil  history);  'and  how  the  pori«)d  of  modern  iuti.ielitv 
began,  and  progressed,  and  will  be  exhausted  in  its  turn,  as  tl:e  last  iZTv^i 
enmity  of  the  predicted  kingdom  of  Christ  All  these  antiigonisms.  all  tiic 
evils  resulting  from  these  four  masses  of  mingled  good  and  evil "  {min* 
gird  good  and  evil !  Jfeathenismf  popery,  puritauism  /)  *  must  and  will  !'e 
exhausted  under  that  moral  law  of  Progression  by  Antagonism,  which  h<i« 
ever  been  the  one  chief  predicted  characteristic  of  the  govcrnmtnt  •  i 
God;'  (Quare,  where ]*)  '  and  when  the:*e  four  masses  of  antugoni>'it:iL 
evil  ^hall  have  done  their  office,  then  shall  be  the  beginning  of  the  pn- 
dieted  end.  The  first  prophecy  of  revelation  sIihU  be  fulfilled  in  X'w 
accom])li^hment  of  the  last  prophecy  of  revelation ;  and  the  kin(;dum 
(kingdoms)  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  I  werv 
requested  to  describe,  in  one  well  selected  word,  the  final  results  of  the 
antagonism  between  good  and  evil,  it  would  be  that  which  your  lordship 
has  chosen — Progression.  Th'»  great  object  for  which  revelation  has  ben 
given,  and  fur  which  Christ* s  holy  catholic  church  has  been  instituted  and 
planted  in  the  world,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  our  rctrogradation.*^' 
lb.  pp.  iii. — vii. 

Certainly  ii(»t,  if  that  great  object  be  progression.  But  pro- 
gression in  the  long  run,  or  viewed  in  the  issue  of  nil  things 
is  compatible  \\itli  limited  and  partial  ret rogradat ions,  as 
alas !  we  have  nianv  lamentable  instances  in  this  said  kistorv 
of  Christ's  holy  catholic  church,  which  even  iu  the  present 
day,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Townsend's  church  is  couccrned,  presents 
a  fearful  specimen  {){  reirof/nulaiion.  Where  are  we  to  look,  ni 
any  established  church  in  Christendom,  for  that  progression  to- 
wards the  greatest  good — that  is,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the 
glory  of  Ciod,  for  which  Christ's  holy  catholic  church  was  insti- 
tuted by  liim?  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with  this  dream  of 
prof/rrssiofi,  when  this  holy  catholic  church  of  Christ,  so  called 
by  this  author,  is  daily  strengthening  the  hands  of  popery,  bj 
bringing  up  sons  to  re-nfonn  it,  till  it  shall  sink  into  the  anni 
of  her  si>ter  (»f  Home; — and  then  what  becomes  of  this  fiac 
dream  of  antaffonisins  erhauslcd  and  gone  •'     Indeed,  Dr.  Towns- 
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end  must  reconstruct  his  whole  theory  of  this  moral  law  and  its 
illustrations ;  for  it  falls  to  pieces,  the  moment  we  apply  it  to 
facts  and  history;  and  from  beginning  to  end  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  inextricable  maze  of  confused  thought — a 
perfect  labyrinth  without  a  clue,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  but  by  breaking  through  its  divisions.  In  fact,  the 
author  does  so  himself  whenever  it  suits  his  convenience,  or 
the  exigencies  of  his  multifarious  statements.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  sentences  : — 

•  In  the  great  contest  which  is  even  now  reviving  between  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  its  endeavours  to  resume  its  power,  and  the  Christians,  who 
object  to  its  errors,  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  resumption  of  dominion, 
our  dependence  must  be  placed  on  discipline,  rather  than  a  personal 
piety  or  self  dependent  zeal.  Church  must  be  opposed  to  church,  insti- 
tution to  institution,  system  to  system.  Tlie  Romish  priesthood  is  the 
army  of  the  line  on  one  side,  and  its  efforts  must  be  met  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  episcopal  churches  as  the  army  of  the  line  on  the  other. 

•  Without  the  discipline  of  the  well- trained  soldiers  of  the  episcopacy, 
the  firm  bands  of  the  papacy  will  triumph.' — vol.  i.  p.  204. 

Now,  we  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  those  episcopal  bands 
that  are  to  vanquish  Rome,  while  half  of  them  are  no  better 
than  traitors ;  we  merely  at  present  ask  the  reader  to  place  by 
the  side  of  this,  the  theory  of  the  whole  work — the  platform  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  to  remember  that  the  author  had 
described  popery  as  the  second  antagonism  of  evil  that  was  ex- 
hausted and  gone,  while  here  it  is  again  in  the  field,  with  its  '  firm 
bands'  as  active  and  formidable  as  ever.  The  same  thing  might 
be  shown  of  puritanism,  which,  instead  of  being  an  obsolete  and 
exhausted  antagonism,  he  is  covertly  fighting  all  through  his 
book,  though  he  would  seem  to  be  striding  over  a  prostrate  foe. 
But  if  these  old  antagonisms  are  still  in  the  field,  and  valiantly 
resisting  'Christ's  holy  catholic  church,'  that  is,  the  secular 
establishment  of  religion  by  the  civil  power,  which  is  to  employ 
carnal  weapons  for  its  defence,  and  legalized  injustice  for  its 
sustentatiou ;  then  what  becomes  of  the  philosophy  with  which 
we  set  out,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  were  to  be  led  to  the 
felicitous  conclusion,  that  the  three  great  antagonisms  were  over, 
the  victory  fairly  won,  and  the  church  come  to  her  last  con- 
flict with  evil?  It  is  a  mere  snow  palace,  which  the  warm 
sun  of  truth  melts.  It  crumbles  under  the  builder's  own 
hand. 

We  had  thought  of  going  into  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  which,  when  once  proved,  must  inevi- 
tably demolish  the  theory  of  diocesan  episcopacy.  If  every 
church  had  its  own  independent  bishop,  who  owed  no  submis- 

VOL.  XXIII.  T    T 
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sion  to  any  provincial  or  metropolitan^ — and  this  is  the  very  fact 
which  Dr.  Townsend  himself  admits  and  proves  in  many  places, 
as  well  as  every  other  ecclesiastical  historian  of  competent 
knowled;;e  of  the  question ; — then  we  say,  is  it  not  dishonest  to 
represent  the  episcopal  hierarchy  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the 
state  church,  as  in  any  respect,  the  representative,  or  the  legiti- 
mate descendant,  of  that  early  church  of  Christ,  in  which  eviry 
permanent  congregation  was  a  distinct  church,  and  every  di>- 
tinct  church  claimed  a  distinct  bishop,  and  every  bishop  assertcil 
his  equality  with  every  other  bishop,  and  his  own  and  Iji-* 
church's  independence  of  all  other  bishops  and  churches,  thou^'Ji 
uniting  with  them  all  in  subjection  to  the  common  Lord  anil 
Head.  But  this  subject  cannot  now  be  further  mooted,  imr 
indeed  nnuiy  other  important  matters  which  arc  handled  ia 
these  volumes.  Their  grand  object  is  to  sustain  the  cause  oi 
establishments,  and  yet  to  our  apprehension^  no  work  of  modem 
times  su];.plies  such  rich  materials  for  proving  the  pernicious 
and  all  but  destructive  tendency  of  the  principlp.  As  it  hii:* 
worked  from  the  first  day  until  now,  and  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  Christendom,  Dr.  Townscnd's  own  labours  show, 
that  it  has  paralyzed  every  thing  good,  and  quickened  every 
thing  that  was  evil.  It  has  been  the  perennial  source  of  con- 
tention, persecution,  sccularity,  weakness,  corruption,  and  every 
abomination.  The  words  of  Christ  can  alone  describe  it.  '  Mv 
house  is  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  but  ye  faiTe 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'  We  arc  puzzled  to  find,  in  all  Dr. 
Townsend's  elaborate  argument  for  state-established  Chriatianity, 
any  one  good  result  to  the  cause  of  Christ — any  distinct  benefit 
which  the  state  ever  rendered  to  Christ's  cause,  beyond  what 
his  people  could  have  rendered  without  the  state;  while  hii 
pages  teem  with  the  records  of  the  miseries  and  mischiefs,  the 
cruelties,  and  the  desolations,  and  the  heresies  which,  but  for 
such  establishments,  the  church  of  Christ  would  cither  have 
escaped,  or  felt  only  partially  and  for  a  season. 

To  all  who  wish  to  trace  the  working  of  the  system  we  com- 
mend our  author.  The  controversial  portion  of  his  work,  which 
will  be  found  within  the  first  hundred  pages,  is  weak  and  vulner- 
able enough,  and  may  readily  be  demolished,  like  his  philoMi- 
phical  theorv',  by  any  polemic  on  the  other  side,  who  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  reply.  The  historical  portion,  which  brings 
down  the  historv  of  the  church  from  its  secular  establishment 
to  the  Keformation,  is  a  tolerably  fair,  comprehensive,  and  ana- 
lytical survey  of  that  most  painful  and  huniiUating  of  all  hiito- 
rirs — the  history  of  the  councils,  popes,  and  bishops  of  the 
church.  To  those  who  wish  for  facts  touching  the  apostolicd 
succession,  Dr.  Towns^t  nd's  volumes  will  be  a  treat.     Alas,  for 
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the  day  when  the  degenerate  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  golden  image  which  Constantine  set  up,  and 
yielded  their  independence  as  men^  and  their  allegiance  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  to  the  decree  of  their  half-heathen,  half- 
Christian  emperor !  And  hail^  we  say,  to  that  day,  when  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  Christ  shall  again  be  as  he  and  bis 
inspired  apostles  left  them — ^free  and  independent  communities, 
not  without  law,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ ! 


Art.  V. — Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  o/THpieai  Auttra' 
lia,  in  search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  By 
Lieutenant-Cdonel  Sir  T.  I*.  Mitchell,  Knt.  D.C.L.,  Sarveyor-Gene- . 
ral  of  New  Soath  Wales.     8vo.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  is  already  advantageously  known  to  the 
public,  and  the  present  work  will  enhance  his  fame.  It  con- 
tains the  results  of  an  extended  and  laborious  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  which  was  planned  with  ASl, 
and  executed  with  a  vigor,  perseverance,  and  sagacity,  highly 
creditable  to  the  parties  •  concerned.  ^The  journey  narrated  in 
this  work  was  undertaken  for  the  extension  of  arrangements 
depending  on  physical  geography,'  and  completes  a  series  of 
surveys  which  have  occupied  the  author's  attention  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  His  department  as  Surveyor-General  having 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity  in  1848,  Sir  Thomas  Mit- 
chell submitted  a  plan  of  exploration  to  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised his  concurrence,  if  the  legislative  council  xnade  such 
reductions  in  the  public  expenditure  as  would  enable  him  to 
spare  the  money  required.  Sir  George  Gibbs  subsequently 
evinced  some  indisposition  to  encourage  the  expedition,  but  Lord 
Stanley,  then  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  having  sanctioned 
the  plan,  and  the  council  having  voted  iS2,000  for  the  outfit  of 
the  party,  our  author  left  Sydney  on  the  9th  December,  1845. 
Considerable  commercial  importance  attached  to  the  ejEpedition, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  discover  an  overlemd  route 
between  Sydney  and  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.  The  latter 
opens  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  already  connected  with 
England  by  steam  navigation,  and  might  easily  (if  a  good  route 
from  Sydney  were  discovered)  form  a  fink  between  that  colony 
and  the  English  steamers  at  Singapore.     Great  difficulties,  how- 
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ever,  lay  in  the  way  of  our  author's  attempt.  The  country  was 
to  a  great  extent  unknown,  and  had  never  been  visited  by  white 
men ;  the  Aborigines  were  hostile,  and  in  many  cases  had  boon 
incensed  bv  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  colonists :  water  was 
scarce,  tlie  heat  most  intense,  and  the  means  of  transit  sadly 
unsuited  in  many  cases  to  the  requirements  of  the  region.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  bullocks  were  preferred  to  horses, 
as  they  are  much  slower,  and  were  proved  to  be  greatly  les* 
enduring.  Eight  drays  drawn  by  eighty  bullocks,  two  iron 
boats,  three  light  carts,  seventeen  horses,  and  two  Imndred  and 
fifty  sheep,  were  provided  for  tlie  expedition,  which  consisted  of 
twentv-six  men  beside  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  assistant-sur- 
veyor,  IVIr.  Kennedy,  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Stephenson.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  men  were  convicts,  in  different  stages  of  probation. 
'  with  whom/  says  our  author,  *  the  prospect  of  additional  liberty 
was  an  incentive  so  powerful,  that  no  money  payment  was  asked 
by  them  or  expected,  while,  from  experience,  I  knew  that  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  this,  I  could  rely  on  their  zealous  ser- 
vices/ We  could  rc.idily  enlarge  on  this  fact,  but  other  matters 
claim  notice,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  pointing  to  it  the 
reader's  attention. 

For  sometime  the  traces  of  European  life  were  visible  in  the 
form  of  sheep  stations,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  anytliini; 
more  solitary  and  wretched  than  the  condition  of  their  iumatts. 
Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  those  which  border 
on  the  native  tribes  are  prescri'cd  from  destruction.  Their 
numbers  arc  obviously  too  few  to  beget  fear,  and  excitements  to 
retaliation,  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  arc  unhappily  not  want- 
ing. Many  of  the  stations  were  found  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  incidental  remarks  which  arc  dropped  clearly  show,  that 
the  destruction  which  has  been  wrought  was  not  wholly  un- 
provoked. Even  with  the  utmost  caution,  it  is  difficult  to'avoid 
collision  with  Aborigind  tribes.  The  merest  incident,  the  roc*: 
unavoidable  occurrence,  may  awaken  their  suspicion  and  an<:er, 
and  when  this  is  once  done,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  idlaj 
them.  Our  author,  in  adverting  to  one  of  the  spots  visited  on  s 
former  journey,  says  that  the  springs,  *  instead  of  being  limpid 
and  surrounded  by  verdant  grass,  as  they  had  been,  were  now 
trodden  by  cattle  into  muddy  holes,  where  the  i)oor  natives  had 
been  endeavouring  to  protect  a  small  portion  from  the  cattk'i 
feet,  and  keep  it  sure,  by  laying  over  it  trees  they  had  cut  down 
for  the  purpose.  The  change  produced  in  the  aspect  of  this  for 
merly  happy  and  secluded  valley,  by  the  intrusion  of  cattle  and 
the  white  man,  was  by  no  means  favourable,  and  I  could  casilj 
understand  how  I,  had  I  been  an  Aboriginal  native,  should  hair 
felt  and  regretted  that  change/    Such  a  fact  needs  no  comment 
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We  advert  to  it  merely  to  show  how  the  progress  of  civilization 
almost  inevitably  trenches  on  the  comforts  and  subsistence  of 
barbarous  tribes.     On  the  4th  of  January  they  had  crossed  the 
neutral  ground  between    the  savage  and    the  squatter^  'and 
humiliating  proofs/  we  are  told^  '  that  the  white  man  had  given 
way  were  visible  in  the  remains  of  dairies  burnt  down^  stock- 
yards in  ruins^  and  untrodden  roads/     The  party  soon  began  to 
experience  some  of  the  miseries  of  Australian  travelling.     Their 
advance  was  impeded  by  the   perpetual  straying  of  bullocks, 
and  the  frequent  want  of  water  threatened  their  destruction. 
So  early  as  the  6th  of  January^  the  drivers  '  were  almost  frantic, 
and  unable  to  do  their  work  from  thirst/  and  the  shepherd  was 
saved  only  by  Mr.  Stephenson  hastening  back  with  water  to 
slake  his  thirst.     Had  the  natives  on  this  point  of  their  march 
been  hostile,  the  consequence  might  have  been  most  disastrous : 
but  happily  Sir  Thomas  had  on  his  former  journey  estabUshed 
friendly  relations  with  them,  which  were  now  honestly  preserved. 
'  Those  of  Muda/  says  our  author,  and  the  fact  speaks  volumes, 
'gave  us  a  friendly  hint  that  ^gentlemen*  should  be  careful  of 
the  spears  of  the  natives  of  Nyingan,  as  many  natives  of  Nyingan 
had  been  shot  lately  by  white  men  from  Wellington  Valley/ 
The  heat  now  became  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  three  best 
kangaroo  dogs,  and  very  seriously  to  threaten  the  lives  of  the 
whole  party.     *  The  thermometer,'  we  are  told,  on  another  occa^ 
sion, '  under  a  tree  stood  at  110°.    The  store-keeper  was  taken 
ill  with  vertigo.     Our  buU-dog  perished  in  the  heat,  and  the 
fate  of  the  cattle,  still  a  day's  journey  behind  us,  and  of  the 
sheep,  which  had  not  drank  for  two  days,  were  subjects  of  much 
anxiety  to  me.'     The  surveyor-general  also,  with  many  of  the 
men,  was  attacked  with  ophthalmia,  through  the  excessive  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to  re- 
main awhile  in  the  neighbourhood  of   some  ponds,  named  by 
the  natives  Cannonbk.     Sir  Thoihas  says  : — 

•  There  we  found  greater  abundance  of  water  and  better  grass  than  we 
had  seen  near  water  during  the  whole  journey,  and  I  determined  to  halt 
for  at  least  two  weeks,  as  part  of  the  time  I  had  previously  intended  to 
devote  to  the  repose  and  refreshment  of  the  cattle,  when  we  should  have 
reached  the  Darling.  The  cattle  and  their  drivers  had  been  much 
harassed,  and  both  needed  and  deserved  rest.  The  horses  had  got  out 
of  condition,  and  I  considered  that  when  we  arrived  at  the  Darling  their 
services  would  be  more  required.  I  was  also  to  try  the  experiment  here, 
whether  I  might  prosecute  the  journey  without  danger  of  losing  my  eyc- 
fii^'ht ;  to  have  abandoned  the  undertaking  at  that  point,  had  been  almost 
as  painful  to  me  as  the  other  alternative.  There  were  no  hostile  natives 
here,  the  fire  having  been  set  up  by  some  solitary  gins ;  ram  was  daily 
to  be  expected,  at  least  cooler  weather  wocdd  certamly  come  in  a  short 
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time  ;  the  wheels  of  the  drays  bad  been  long  represented  to  me  as  need- 
ing a  thorough  repair,  from  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the  wheels  ; — and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  considered  it  very  fortunate  that  we  could  encamp 
under  such  circumstances  on  so  favourable  a  spot.  We  placed  our  teat^ 
amongst  shady  bushes — set  up  the  blacksmith's  forge,  and  soon  all 
hands  were  at  work  in  their  various  avocations,  whilst  the  cattle  and 
horses  enjoyed  the  fresh  grass,  leisure  to  eat  it,  and  abundance  of 
water.' — p.  44. 

Their  encampment  was  broken  up  on  the  12th  of  February, 
both  men  and  cattle  being  greatly  refreshed^  and  on  tlic  follow- 
ing  day^  they  were  informed  that  a  flood  was  coming  down  the 
Macquarie  river,  from  the  Turon  mountains.  This  intelligence 
was  most  cheering,  though  none  of  the  party  were  prepared  for 
the  scene  which  speedily  followed.  Our  author  gives  an  ani- 
mated description  of  it : — 

'  In  the  afternoon  two  of  the  men  taking  a  walk  up  the  river,  reported 
on  their  return,  that  the  flood  poured  in  upon  them  when  in  the  river 
bed,  so  suddenly,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  it.  Still  the  bed  of  tbf 
Macquarie  before  our  camp  continued  so  dry  and  silcDt,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  the  flood  coming  to  be  real,  and  so  near  to  us,  who  bad 
been  put  to  so  many  shifts  for  want  of  water.  Towards  evening.  1 
stationed  a  man  with  a  gun  a  little  way  up  the  river,  with  orders  to  firt 
on  the  flood's  appearance,  that  I  might  have  time  to  run  to  the  part  of 
the  channel  nearest  to  our  camp,  and  witness  what  I  had  so  much  wi»hed 
to  see.  as  well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades  of  evenio; 
came,  however,  but  no  flood,  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  rctnmed  to 
the  camp.  Some  hours  Inter,  and  after  the  moon  had  risen,  a  munnBr- 
ing  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  waterfall,  mingled  with  occasional  cracks 
as  of  breaking  timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to  the  rircr 
bank.  By  very  blow  degrees  the  sound  g^w  louder,  and  at  length,  fo 
audibU'  as  to  draw  various  persons  besides  from  the  camp  to  the  river- 
ifidc.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was  invested  hj 
the  occa.^iunal  rending  of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such  a  phenomenon 
in  a  nioiit  serene  moonlight  night  was  quite  new  to  us  all.  At  length,  the 
rushing  sound  of  waters  and  loud  cracking  of  timber,  announced  that  the 
flood  was  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed  into  our  sight,  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing  before  it  ancient  trees,  and  froip- 
ping  tliem  against  its  banks.  It  was  preceded  by  a  point  of  mcanderiof 
water,  ])icking  its  way,  like  a  thing  of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts  d 
the  dark,  dr)*,  and  shady  bed,  of  what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  rinr. 
By  my  jmrty,  silualcd  as  wc  were  at  that  time,  beating  about  thccountrr. 
and  iniiK'dctl  in  our  journey,  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water 
— sullVrin*;  rxcos-ivtly  from  tiiir>t  and  extreme  heat. — I  am  convinced 
the  srcnc  ncvi-r  can  be  forgotten.  Hero  came  at  once  abundance,  the 
product  of  storms  in  the  far  off  mountains,  that  overlooked  our  honcfc 
My  first  im])ulse  was  to  have  welcomed  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the 
scene  \^as  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject — an  abundance  of 
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sent  to  OS  in  a  desert — greatly  heightened  the  effect  to  our  eyes.  Saffiia^ 
it  to  say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  AustraHAU 
travels.  Even'the  heavens  presented  something  new,  at  least  ttnoommoD* 
and  therefore  in  harmony  with  this  scene ;  the  variable  star  if  Arpus  had 
increased  to  the  first  magnitude,  just  above  the  beautifal  constellatioQ  of 
the  southern  cross,  which  slightly  inclined  over  the  river«  in  the  only 
portion  of  sky  seen  through  the  trees.  That  very  red  star,  thus  rapidly 
increasing  in  magnitude,  might,  as  characteristic  of  her  rivers,  be  recog- 
nised as  the  star  of  Australia,  when  Europeans  cross  the  Line.  Th^ 
river  gradually  filled  up  the  channel  nearly  bank  high,  while  the  living 
cataract  travelled  onward,  much  slower  than  I  had  expected  to  see  it;  SO 
slowly,  indeed,  that  more  than  an  hour  after  its  first  arrival,  tlie  sweet 
music  of  the  head  of  the  flood  was  distinctly  audible  from  my  tent^ 
as  the  murmur  of  waters,  and  the  diapason  crash  of  logs,  travelled  slowly 
through  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  river  bed.  I  was  finally  lolled  to 
sleep  by  that  melody  of  living  waters,  so  g^teful  to  my  ear,  and  evidently 
so  unwonted  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  thirsty  Macqaarie.' — ^pp.  57 — 59. 

The  expedition  was^  of  course,  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  Aborigines,  and  though  the  first  movements  were  some- 
times hostile,  yet  the  forbearance,  skill,  and  mroraptitudie  of  the 
leader,  happily  availed  to  prevent  collision.  The  accounts  gma 
of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  natives,  are  amongat^the 
most  interesting,  portions  of  the  volume.  We  know  not  how  it 
may  be  with  others,  but  for  ourselves  we  confess  to  a  deeper 
interest  in  man  than  in  all  other  objects,  animate  or  inanimate, 
with  which  our  globe  is  peopled.  In  r^ing  the  narratives  of 
some  travellers,  we  are  painfully  reminded  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Any  other  object  has  greater  interest  for  them. 
They  gaze  with  rapture  on  beautiful  scenery,  are  alive  to  all  that 
is  atti*active  in  the  physical  features  of  a  country,  descant  with 
fluency  on  its  geological  phenomena,  on  the  habits  of  its  brute 
inhabitants,  or  the  structure  of  its  flowers.  Its  surface  is  ran- 
sacked, its  mines  explored,  its  rivers  traced.  They  are  enthu- 
siasts in  their  way,  but  the  great  subject  of  all,  the  sentient  and 
immortal  being  who  gives  value  and  interest  to  everything  else, 
and  for  whom  all  was  erected,  is  viewed  with  unconcern,  and 
receives  only  a  superficial  and  passing  notice.  There  is  some- 
thing miserably  shallow  in  all  this,  and  the  plea  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  justify  the  neglect,  only  reveals  their  unfitness 
for  the  task  undertaken.  Man  is  still  man,  wherever  and 
in  whatever  condition  he  is  found.  The  savage  possesses  all  the 
essential  elements  of  our  nature,  and  presents  some  of  its 
phases  under  an  aspect  which  specially  claims  consideration. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  now  placed  beyond  contradiction,  that 
every  step  which  the  traveller  takes  beyond  the  pale  of  civilixa^ 
tion,  brings  him  into  contact  with  our  nature  in  a  degraded  and 
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brutalized  state.  The  physical  circumstances  of  each  country 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  its  inhabitants^  but  their  lot  is 
uniformly  one  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement.  The 
bushman  of  Africa^  the  Indian  of  America^  and  the  native  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  are  in  this  respect  one,  whatever  diversi- 
ties exist  between  them.  Some  may  be  possessed  of  more  phy- 
sical comforts  than  others ;  individual  faculties  may  be  largely 
developed  by  the  circumstances  of  particular  tribes ;  there  may 
be  degrees  of  barbarism,  a  nearer  approach  in  some  cases  than 
in  others  to  the  level  of  the  brutes ;  but  in  all  instances  there  is 
an  utter  abnegation  of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  gloiy 
of  man. 

The  Aborigines  of  Australia  furnish  no  exception.  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  frequently  fell  in  with  them,  and  his  notices  of  their 
condition  and  qualities  are  characterized  by  good  feeling  and 
sound  judgment.  He  did  not  carry  into  the  forests  and  wilds 
of  Australia,  the  prejudices  which  are  so  common  to  the  civilized 
man,  but  does  full  justice  to  its  native  tribes,  and  sometimes 
seems  half  disposed,  in  his  philanthropy,  to  adopt  a  false  and 
morbid  philosophy.  Many  uncivilized  tribes  display  physical 
qualities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  this  was  the  case  with  some 
of  those  with  which  he  met.  Speaking  of  a  native  guide,  to 
whose  services  he  was  largely  indebted,  he  says  : — 

'  He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  and  such  as  never  is  to 
be  seen,  except  in  the  precincts  of  savage  life,  undegraded  by  any  scale 
of  graduated  classes,  and  the  countless  bars  these  present  to  the  free  en- 
joyment of  existence.  His  motions  in  walking  were  more  graceful  than 
can  be  imagined  by  any  who  have  only  seen  those  of  the  draped  and 
shod  animal.  The  deeply  set  yet  flexible  spine  ;  the  taper  form  of  the 
limbs  ;  the  fulness  yet  perfect  elasticity  of  the  glutei  muscles.  The  hd- 
lowne&s  of  the  back,  and  symmetrical  balance  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
torso,  ornamented  as  it  was,  like  a  piece  of  fine  carving,  with  raised 
scarifications  most  tastefully  placed ;  such  were  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  perfect '  piece  of  work.'  Compared  with  it,  the  civilised 
animal,  when  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a  specimen  in  natural 
history,  how  inferior !  In  vain  might  we  look  amongst  thousands  of 
that  class,  for  such  teeth  ;  such  digestive  powers ;  for  such  organs  of 
sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling ;  for  such  powers  of  ranniog, 
climbing,  or  walking  ;  for  such  full  enjoyment  of  the  limpid  water,  and 
of  all  that  nature  provides  for  her  children  of  the  woods.  Such  health 
2nd  exemption  from  disease ;  such  intensity  of  existence,  in  short,  must 
be  far  beyond  the  enjoyments  of  civilised  men,  with  all  that  art  can  do 
for  them.' — p.  64. 

On  one  occasion  the  exploring  party,  under  the  g;uidance  of 
a  native  who  had  been  met  with  the  day  before,  came  suddenly 
on  a  tribe  '  seated  in  three  groups ;  old  men  on  the  right,  painted 
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red ;  old  women  in  the  centre,  painted  white ;  and  other  women 
and  children  on  the  left.  The  few  strong  men  who  appeared, 
formed  a  circle  around  me/  says  our  author, '  and  told  me  their 
names/  On  being  assured  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  their 
visitors,  they  offered  no  obstruction,  and  the  incident  which 
follows,  exhibits  the  native  character  in  a  hiffhly  favorable 
light:-  ^    ^ 

'  The  cariosity  of  the  natives/  says  Sir  Thomas, '  having  been  gratified^ 
they  disappeared ;  but  I  must  mention  that,  having  missed  the  elder  of 
the  two  men  who  bad  guided  us  here  since  tbe  first  evening,  I  leamed» 
on  inquiring  what  bad  become  of  him,  that  be  bad  gone  back  to  his 
little  boys,  whom  be  bad  left  at  tbe  water-holes  where  he  first  met 
us,  six  miles  back,  and  for  whom  he  bad  apparently  gathered  his 
little  net  of  melons.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  this  man's 
conduct.  He  bad  at  once  come  on  with  us  to  guide  ns  where  we  wanted 
to  go;  took  great  pains  to  make  us  known  to  his  own  tribe  and,  I 
believe,  to  otber  assembled  tribes,  at  some  risk  to  himself ;  and  then, 
without  claiming  my  promised  gifts,  he  had  returned  to  his  little  fomily. 
left  at  such  a  distance,  only  that  be  might  do  that  which  was  civil  to 
us  strangers.  Yet  we  call  these  men  savages !  I  fear  such  dinnterested 
acts  of  civility  on  tbe  part  of  the  civilised  portion  of  mankind  are  rather 
rare.  He  had  rendered  to  us,  at  all  events,  a  very  great  service ;  for  the 
danger  of  sudden  collision  with  the  natives  was  at  an  end,  after  our  in- 
troduction by  him  to  the  tribes.'  —p.  111. 

On  the  third  of  May,  natives  were  heard  near  the  camp,  and 
three  of  them  were  at  length  persuaded  to  enter  the  white 
man^s  tents.  Intense  curiosity  appeared  to  overcome  every 
other  feeling.  '  They  were  entirely  naked,  and  without  any  kind 
of  armament  or  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive.  With  steady 
fixed  looks,  eyes  wide  open,  and  serious  intelligent  countenances, 
what  passed  in  their  minds  was  not  disguised,  as  is  usual  with 
savages.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  manly  openness  of 
countenance,  and  a  look  of  good  sense  about  them,  which 
would  have  gained  my  full  confidence,^  says  our  author,  'could 
we  but  have  understood  each  other.'  The  appearance  of  the 
natives,  however,  was  not  always  of  so  friendly  a  character. 
The  tomahawk  had  frequently  been  a  present  from  the  white 
man,  and  it  was  sometimes  used — for  what  other  purpose  could 
they  suppose  it  was  given  ? — to  defend  their  possessions  or  re- 
venge their  injuries.  The  skill  and  forbearance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  happily  prevented  any  quarrel,  while  his  uniform 
caution  guarded  himself  and  his  associates  from  any  sudden 
surprisal.  He  records  a  scene  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  a 
candid  mind  to  recognize  some  noble  elements,  under  an  exte- 
rior of  rudeness  and  vulgarity.    The  savage,  it  must  be  remem* 
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bered,  looked  on  the  country  as  his  own,  and  regarded  the  white 
man  as  an  unscrupulous  and  dangerous  visitor. 

'  Od  retarning,'  says  our  author, '  to  the  camp  in  the  evening,  I  learned 
that  soon  after  I  left  it  in  the  morning,  two  natives  came  boldly  ap, 
painted  white,  bearing,  each,  several  spears  and  four  or  five  bommerengt. 
They  were  followed  by  two  females  bearing  loads  of  spears.  The  men 
were  got  immediately  under  arms,  forming  a  line  before  the  tents,  and 
Corporal  Graham  beckoned  to  the  natives  to  halt.  They  pointed  after 
me,  and  hy  very  plain  gestures  motioned  to  the  party  to  follow  me»  or  to 
begone.  Finding  the  men  before  the  tents  made  the  same  signs  to  them, 
and  stood  firm,  the  principal  speaker  edged  ofi*  towards  a  man  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  charge  of  the  horses.  Graham  got  between,  so  as  to  cover  the 
man  and  the  horses,  when  they  advanced  more  boldly  upon  him,  quiver- 
ing their  poised  spears  at  him,  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
At  length  the  foremost  man  turned  round,  and  by  slapping  his  posKmors, 
gave  him  to  understand  by  that  vulgar  gesture,  his  most  contemptoons 
defiance :  this  induced  the  old  soldier  to  discharge  his  carbine  over  the 
head  of  the  savage,  who  first  sprang  some  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  ran 
ofifwith  all  the  others.  Soon  after,  the  same  native  was  seen  creeping 
up  the  steep  bank,  so  as  to  approach  the  camp  under  the  cover  of  some 
large  trees,  the  rest  following,  and  he  was  again  met  by  our  party.  He 
then  seemed  to  recite  with  great  volubility  a  description  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  as  he  continually  pointed  in  the  course  of  his  harangne 
to  various  localities,  and  in  this  description  he  was  prompted  by  the 
female  behind,  who  also,  by  rapid  utterance  and  motions  of  the  arm, 
seemed  to  recite  a  territorial  description.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
speech  made  no  impression  on  the  white  strangers,  and  that  they  still 
beckoned  them  to  depart ;  he  stuck  a  spear  into  the  groond,  and,  by 
gestures,  seemed  to  propose  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  ground  shoold 
be  occupied  by  the  strangers,  and  on  the  other  side,  by  them.  Graham 
apparently  assenting  to  this,  they  seemed  more  satisfied,  and  departed. 
There  were  two  deep  reaches ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  oar  camp. 
The  upper  one  was  deepest,  largest,  and  more  remote  from  oar  paity, 
and  most  within  reach  of  the  natives.  I  gave  strict  orders  that  no  man 
should  go  there ;  nor  that  the  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  feed  there ; 
that  it  should,  in  fact,  be  left  wholly  to  the  natives ;  that  no  ducks  shoold 
be  shot,  that  no  men  should  fish  there.  Nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  the  proposal  of  this  native,  nor  more  courageoos  than  lus  ap- 
pearance before  our  more  numerous  party,  with  his  spears  and  open 
defiance ;  and  I  was  determined  to  take  every  precaution  to  avcud  a  col- 
lision with  his  small  tribe,  and  prevent,  during  our  probably  long  resi- 
dence here,  our  people  from  doing  them  any  harm.' — pp.  182 — 184. 

On  another  occasion  a  collision  appeared  inevitable,  and  would 
certainly  have  taken  place^  but  for  the  address  and  perfect  self- 
possession  of  the  8ur^'eyor-geueral.  His  usual  plan^  on  such 
occasions^  was  to  proceed  steadily  on  his  course,  prepared  to 
resist  attacks,  but  taking  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  tho  par- 
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ties  whom  he  met.  The  first  feeling  of  the  natives  was  astonish- 
ment and  fear^  and  the  confidence  evinced  by  the  exploring 
party  continuing  their  route,  served  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  assault.  In  the  present  instance^  they  came  sudaenly  on  a 
large  lagoon,  besides  which  were  the  huts  of  a  very  numerous 
tribe.     On  approaching  the  water,  says  our  author : — 

'  Loud  shrieks  of  many  women  and  children,  and  the  angry  voices  di 
men,  apprised  me  that  we  had,  at  length,  overtaken  the  tribe  ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, had  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  '  jlya  mti^d  /'  was  vo- 
ciferated repeatedly,  and  was  understood  to  mean,  *  What  do  yon  want  !* 
(What  seek  ye  in  the  land  of  Macgregor !)  I  steacHly  adhered  to  my 
new  plan  of  tactics  towards  the  aborigines,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  them,  but  steadily  rode  forward,  according  to  my  compass  bear- 
ing. On  looking  back  for  my  men,  I  saw  one  beckoning  me  to  return. 
He  had  observed  two  natives,  with  spears  and  dubs,  hide  themselves 
behind  a  bush  in  the  direction  in  which  J  was  advancing.  On  my  halt- 
ing, they  stole  away  and,  when  a  little  farther  on,  I  percdved  an  old 
white-haired  woman  before  me,  on  seeing  whom,  I  turned  slightly  to  one 
side,  that  we  might  not  frighten  her  or  provoke  the  tribe.  The  whole  party 
seemed  to  have  been  amusing  themselves  in  the  water  during^  tiie  noon- 
day heat,  which  was  excessive ;  and  the  cool  shades  around  the  lagoon 
looked  most  laxuriant.  Our  poation,  on  the  contrary,  was' anything  but 
enviahle.  With  jaded  horses  scarcely  able  to  lift  a  leg,  amongst  so  many 
natives,  whose  language  was  incomprehensible,  even  to  Yuranigh.  I 
asked  him  whether  we  might  not  come  to  a  parley  with  them»  and  see  if 
they  could  understand  him.  His  answer  was  brief;  and,  without  turn- 
ing even  his  head  once  to  look  at  them  : — '  You  go  on !'  which  advice 
quite  according  with  my  own  notions,  founded  on  experience,  I  willingly 
went  on.  Even  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  interior,  on  a  river  utt^y 
unheard  of  by  white  men,  an  iron  tomahawk  glittered  on  high  in  the 
hand  of  a  chief,  having  a  very  long  handle  to  it.  The  anxious  care  of 
the  females  to  carry  off  their  children  seemed  the  most  agreeable 
feature  in  the  scene,  and  they  had  a  mode  oi  carrying  them  on  the 
haunch,  which  was  different  from  anything  I  had  seen.  Some  had 
been  digging  in  the  mud  for  worms,  others  searching  for  freshwater 
muscles;  and  if  the  whole  could  have  been  witnessed  unperceived, 
such  a  scene  of  domestic  life  amongst  the  aborigines  had  been  worth 
a  little  more  risk.  The  strong  men  assumed  a  strange  attitude,  which 
seemed  very  expressive  of  surprise ;  having  the  right  knee  bent,  the 
left  leg  forward,  the  right  arm  dropping,  hut  grasping  clubs ;  the  left 
arm  raised,  and  the  fingers  spread  out.  '  Aya,  aya,  min3rli !'  ihey  con- 
tinually shouted  ;  and  well  might  they  ask  what  we  wanted !  Hoping 
they  would  believe  us  to  be  Centaurs,  and  include  the  two  old  pack- 
horses  in  counting  our  numbers,  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  let  them 
know  us  more  particularly ;  and  so  travelled  on,  glad,  at  length,  to  hear 
their  '  Aya  minv^s  *  grow  fainter,  and  that  we  were  leaving  them  bc- 
hmd.'— pp.  324—326. 

From  the  natives  we  must  turn  to  the  other  productions  of 
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Australia.  In  doiug  so  we  have  a  melancholy  conviction  that 
our  opportunities  of  studying  the  native  character  will  speedily 
cease.  Like  other  uncivilized  tribes^  they  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  first  retiring  from  their  former 
haunts^  and  then  ceasing  absolutely  as  members  of  the  human 
family.  The  fact  itself  is  notorious^  and  the  questions  to  which 
it  gives  rise  in  a  thoughtful  mind  are  numerous  and  large.  The 
result  is,  in  part,  inevitable ;  but  only  in  part.  It  reflects  deeply 
on  the  civilized  class^  and  shows  how  low  the  moral  of  a  nation 
may  be,  when  its  intellectual  and  commercial  condition  is  high. 
Our  own  legislature  has  been  sadly  defective  in  this  matter,  and 
no  great  improvement  can  be  effected  till  the  constitution  of 
the  Colonial  Office  is  radically  reformed.  The  evils  incident 
to  the  contact  of  civilization  with  barbarism,  have  been  immcuselv 
aggravated  by  this  cause.  The  worst  vices  of  Europe  have 
been  superadded  to  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  diminished  numbers  and  greater  wretched- 
ness of  their  Aboriginal  tribes.  '  Silently,  but  surely/  remarks 
our  author  M'hcn  referring  to  this  subject,  '  that  extirpation  of 
Aborigines  is  going  forward  in  grazing  districts,  even  where  pro- 
tectors of  Aborigines  have  been  most  active ;  and  in  \  an  Die- 
man's  Laud,  the  race  has  been  extirpated^  even  before  that  of 
the  kangaroos,  under  an  agency  still  more  destructive.'  And 
yet  this  rac^  has  some  noble  qualities.  Their  character,  how- 
ever, is  little  known  by  our  countrymen.  They  arc  usually 
regarded  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  those  who 
plead  on  their  behalf  arc  deemed  fanatics  in  philanthropy,  whose 
benevolence  is  one-sided  and  quixotic.  The  testimony  of  our 
author  is  decidedly  favorable.  '  I  found,'  he  says, '  those  who 
accompanied  me  superior  in  penetration  and  judgment  to  the 
white  men  composing  my  party.' 

The  animal  creation  appeared  to  be  as  much  surprized  as  the 
aborigines^  at  the  appearance  of  white  intruders,  and  to  hive 
little  knowledge  of  tiicir  destructive  powers : — 

'  As  1  stood  waiting  the  cart's  arrival,'  says  our  author,  '  some  birds 
drew  my  attention,  as  I  perceived  I  bad  attracted  theirs.  They  de. 
sfcended  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  in  whose  shade  I  stood,  uid 
bcenied  to  regard  my  horse  with  curiosity.  On  my  imitating  their  chirp, 
one  fluttered  down,  and  atten)]>ted  to  alight  on  my  horse's  ears.  On  my 
whiiitlini;  to  them,  one  whistled  some  heuutifullv  varied  notcft,  as  soft  is 
tliuse  of  an  octave  flute,  althouu:h  their  common  chirp  was  harsh  and 
di>M)nant.  The  male  and  fenude  seemed  to  have  very  ditTerent  plumage. 
es|)ecia11y  about  the  head  ;  that  on  the  one  having  the  VBr\-ingtint  of  the 
Rifle  bird,  the  head  of  the  other  more  resembling  in  colour,  that  of  tht 
Davclo  giganteus.     They  were  about  the  size  of  a  thru»h,  and  seemfld 
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the  sole  residents  of  that  particular  spot,   and  I  had  not  teen  them 
elsewhere.' — p.  129. 

The  scenery  through  which  the  explorers  passed,  was  not 
uniformly  uninteresting  and  sterile.  They  sometimes  came 
upon  tracts  richly  clothed,  and  possessing  points  of  attrac- 
tion, on  which  the  cultivated  eye  rested  with  pleasure.  There 
are  vast  regions  yet  unoccupied,  ready  to  return  an  abundant 
harvest  to  the  labors  of  husbandry ;  nature  has  large  resources 
which  wait  only  the  presence  and  cultivation  of  intellect, — ^re- 
gions spreading  out  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  as  if  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  wants  of  the  more  crowded  portions  of  our  globe. 
An  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  following: — 

'  The  scene  now  aronnd  was  as  different  as  conld  well  be  imagined, 
from  that  which  surrounded  us  at  the  same  hour  yesterday.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, we  crossed  a  hill  quite  clear  of  trees,  which  commanded  a  view 
over  an  extent  of  similar  country,  large  enough  for  a  county.  The 
broken  summits,  just  appearing  above  the  placid  horizon  of  undulating 
downs,  had  formerly  looked  like  a  range  to  us,  and  were  certainly  highly 
ornamental  to  the  scenery ;  but  no  stranger  could  have  supposed  these 
features  to  have  been  only  the  highest  parts  of  such  a  broken  sand- 
stone country  as  that  from  which  we  had  just  emerged.  The  plains, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  downs,  for  they  were  nowhere  level  but  eveiy- 
where  gently  undulating,  were  first  seen  in  white  streaks  high  above 
us,  when  we  first  perceived  them  through  the  scrubs.  These  downs 
consisted  of  the  richest  sort  of  black  mould,  on  which  grew  luxuriantly, 
Anthistiria  and  Panicum  l<evinode.  But  the  surface  in  general  was  loose, 
resembling  that  of  a  field  after  it  had  lain  long  in  fallow.  Herbs  in  great 
variety  were  just  emerging  from  the  recently  watered  earth,  and  the 
splendid  morning  did  ample  justice  to  the  vernal  scene.  The  charm 
of  a  beginning  seemed  to  pervade  all  nature,  and  the  song^  of  many 
birds  sounded  like  the  orchestral  music  before  the  commencement  of 
any  theatrical  performance.  Such  a  morning,  in  such  a  place,  was  quite 
incompatible  with  the  brow  of  care.  Here  was  an  almost  boundless 
extent  of  the  richest  surface  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  China, 
yet  still  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  by  man.  A  great  reserve,  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  the  extension  of  his  race,  where  economy,  art, 
and  industry,  might  suffice  to  people  it  with  a  peaceful,  happy,  and  con- 
tented population.' — p.  292. 

Our  author  was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  labors,  by  a  spec- 
tacle which  must  be  described  in  his  own  words.  His  exulta- 
tion was  natural,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  carp  at  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  Under  date  of  the  15th  of  September^ 
he  says — 

'  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  I  hastened  towards  the  gap,  and  as« 
cended  a  naked  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it.     I  there  beheld  downs  and 
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plains  extending  westward  beyond  the  reach  of  yision,  bofonded  on 
the  S.  W.  by  woods  and  low  ranges,  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  higher  ranges ; 
the  whole  of  these  open  downs  declining  to  the  N.  W.,  in  which  direc- 
tion a  line  of  trees  marked  the  course  of  a  river  traceable  to  the  re- 
motest verge  of  the  horizon.  There  I  found  then,  at  last,  the  realiza- 
tion of  my  long  cherished  hopes,  an  interior  river  falling  to  the  N.W.  in 
the  heart  of  an  open  country  extending  also  in  that  direction.  Ulloa's 
delight  at  the  first  view  of  the  Pacific  could  not  have  surpassed  mine  on 
this  occasion,  nor  could  the  fervour  with  which  he  was  impressed  at  the 
moment  have  exceeded  my  sense  of  gratitude,  for  being  allowed  to  make 
such  a  discovery.  From  that  rock,  the  scene  was  so  extensive  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  the  river,  wliich,  thus  and 
there  revealed  to  me  alone,  seemed  like  a  reward  direct  from  Heaven  for 
perseverance,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  many  sacrifices  I  had  made, 
in  order  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  interior  rivers  of  Tropical 
Australia.' — p.  308. 

The  following  eucounter  relates  to  a  reptile  not  frequently 
seen  in  the  region.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only  instance  in 
which  injury  was  threatened  by  the  irrational  creation.  But 
for  this  passage^  we  might  have  concluded  that  no  such  reptile 
inhabited  Australia.     Sir  Thomas  says : — 

*  Soon  after  we  left  our  bivouac,  I  saw  in  the  grass  before  me,  a  large 
snake.  This  was  rather  a  novelty  to  us,  being  almost  the  firbt  we  had 
seen  in  these  northern  regions  of  Australia.  I  dismounted,  and  went 
forward  to  strike  it  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Yuranigh  did  the  same,  both 
missed  it,  when  it  unexpectedly  turned  upon  us,  took  a  position  on  higher 
ground  beside  a  large  tree,  then  descended  with  head  erect,  moving 
nimbly  towards  the  horses,  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  deadly  rep- 
tile glided  straight  to  the  forefeet  of  my  borse,  touched  the  fetlock  with 
his  head,  but  did  not  bite ;  then  passed  to  the  hind  legs  and  did  die 
same,  fortunately  the  horse  stood  quietly.  The  snake  darted  thence 
towards  one  of  the  men,  who  was  about  to  throw  a  stick  at  him,  and 
was  next  in  the  act  of  pursuing  Yuranigh,  when  Graham  gave  lum  a 
charge  of  small  shot,  which  crippled  bis  movements  until  he  could  be 
despatched.  This  snake  was  of  a  brown  colour,  red  spotted  on  the  beUy» 
about  six  feet  long,  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  I  had  never  before 
known  any  Australian  snake  to  attack  a  party,  but  we  had  certainly 
brought  the  attack  upon  ourselves.' — p.  835. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  returned  to  Sydney  in  the  middle  of 
December^  having  been  absent  just  twelve  months.  His  expe- 
dition has  contributed  largely  to  a  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  colony,  and  will  furnish  many  useful  hints  to  fatnre 
explorers.  We  have  read  his  report  with  much  pleasore;,  and 
though  it  is  wanting  in  the  more  exciting  incidents  which 
grace  the  narratives  of  some  travellers^  it  has  merits  which  amply 
compensate  for  their  absence.     The  form  iu  which  it  ia  pnl^ 
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lished  will  not  add  to  its  attractiveness^  in  the  judgment  of  the 
general  reader^  yet  it  gives  a  truthfulness  and  reality  to  the 
record  not  otherwise  attainable.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  healthy  feelings  who  was  perfectly  equal 
to  his  undertakings  and  has  recorded  it  in  a  manner  which 
enlarges  the  materials  of  human  knowledge,  and  deepens  our 
sympathy  with  the  more  abject  sections  of  our  race.  The  man 
of  science,  particularly  the  geologist  and  botanist,  will  be  grati- 
fied by  many  of  its  disclosures,  while  extensive  tracts  which  have 
hitherto  been  a  terra  incognita,  are  now  brought  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  geographer  and  the  merchant.  We  will  only 
add  that  the  maps  and  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


Art.  VI. — Endeavours  after  the  Christian  U/e :  Discounes,    By  James 
Martineau.    Vol.  II.     12mo.     London  :  John  Chapman. 

As  a  reason  for  preserving  the  form  of  discourses,  Mr.  Marti- 
neau observes, '  I  have  always  felt  indignant  with  those  preachers 
who,  when  they  resort  to  the  press,  seem  ashamed  of  their 
vocation,  and  disguise,  under  new  shapes  and  names,  the  mate- 
rials originally  embodied  in  sermons.  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  turning  a  sonnet  into  an  epistle,  a  ballad  into  a  review,  or  a 
dirge  into  an  obituary.  It  must  be  a  bad  sermon  that  can  be 
made  into  a  good  treatise  or  even  a  good  'oration."  This 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  successful  conversion  is  sug- 
gested by  the  author's  theory  of  preaching,  which,  he  says, '  is 
essentially  a  lyric  expression  of  the  soul.'  Not  believing  it  to 
be  anything  of  the  kind,  at  least '  essentially,'  we  should  use 
other  arguments  in  enforcing  the  same  condemnation  of  a  pre- 
valent habit.  Most  assuredly,  in  mentioning  'bad  sermons,' 
the  author  has  touched  on  a  very  delicate  subject.  It  is  not 
only  the  badness  of  sermons  which  allows  of  their  being  changed 
into  other  forms,  but  it  is  their  badness  that  has  occasioned  the 
necessity  thereof.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  ccdnmon 
complaint  that  the  reading  public  dislike  sermons,  as  such.  They 
may  possibly  dislike  the  kind  of  sermons  with  which  they  are 
generally  supplied,  but  we  believe  that  a  strong  feeling  exists  in 
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favour  of  the  sermon  ic  form,  and  that  the  disesteem  with  which 
productions  appearing  in  that  form  are  often  treated,  is  a  loud 
condemnation  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  literature  of  the  pulpit. 
Sermons  would  fare  better  than  most  things  if  they  were  not 
worse  than  most,  and  to  seek  to  obtain  public  favoar  for  poor 
thoughts  poorlj  expressed,  by  transmuting  into  an  essay,  what 
was  originally  a  sermon,  is  both  to  prove  and  to  perpetuate  a  sore 
imposition  on  the  public.  The  proper  office t>f  Christian  teachers 
in  this  day,  is  to  restore  the  reputation,  not  to  avoid  the  name, 
of  their  peculiar  instructions.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Maiti- 
neau  has  uttered  his  rebuke  of  the  growing  fashion,  and  pro* 
moted  '  a  more  excellent  way '  in  his  own  example. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  these  discourses,  we 
frankly  expressed  our  opinion  of  their  excellencies  and  defects, 
chiefly  dwelling  on  their  insufficiency  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  *  to 
produce  the  essential  temper  of  the  Christian  life.'  On  reperus- 
ing  our  remarks,  we  are  unable  to  retract  or  modify  them. 
There  is  no  more  charity  than  justice  in  concealing  sentiments 
seriously  cherished.  Mr.  Martineau's  '  Christian  life,'  differs 
importantly  from  our  own.  We  deny  not  that  he  expounds 
many  noble  thoughts,  that  he  reaches  many  elevated  strains  of 
moral  sentiment,  that  he  even  catches  the  true  spirit  of  things 
doctrinal,  often  missed  by  those  who  more  truly  see  their  forms, 
yet  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
spiritual  life,  and  of  the  connection  of  Christ  with  it,  is  other 
and  much  more  than  would  be  learned  from  these  discourses. 
They  would  bs  beautiful  and  hopeful  as  expressive  of  '  endea- 
vours '  to  obtain  it — they  will,  we  fear,  be  miserable  failures  as 
'  endeavours '  to  'produce'  it.  On  this  point  we  mast  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  observations  which  we  made  on 
the  first  volume  are  equally  applicable  to  the  second. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  are  satisfied  by  a  formal  literal  application  of 
certain  doctrinal  rules  to  the  matters  contained  in  these  volumes. 
We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  claim  Mr.  Martinean  as 
orthodox,  but  the  orthodox,  after  a  rigid  manner,  are  not  always 
likely  to  do  him  justice.  We  imagine  there  is  between  him  and 
men  of  creeds,  verbally  opposite  to  his,  a  sympathy  upon  points 
not  provided  for  in  general  by  the  framers  of  doctrinal  plat* 
forms.  Occasionally  wc  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  not  un- 
willingly, that  he  detects  and  reveres  the  hidden  essence  of  a 
great  truth,  of  whose  common  representation  among  the  churches 
he  has  no  love  nor  liking — though  not  so  often  as  his  words^ 
regarded  carelessly,  might  be  supposed  to  intimate.  According 
to  him,  there  is  a  '  close  affinity,  perhaps  ultimate  identity,  <? 
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religioa  and  poetry/  hence  much  may  be  explained  whidi  in 
forgetfulness  of  this^  would  probably  be  ascribed  to  a  less  worthy 
source.  It  is  the  essence  of  poetry  not  to  be  of  very  distip^ 
conceptions.  Accordingly^  when  we  find  our  author  usiuj^ 
such  language  as  the  following — '  One  only  finished  expression 
of  his  (God's)  mind,  one  entire  symmetric  strain  has  fallen  pjppn 
our  world.  In  Christ,  we  have  the  overflowing  word,  the  w^p 
and  beautiful  soliloquy,  of  the  Most  High ;  not  his  message  and 
his  argument,  for  in  that  there  were  no  religion, — ^bat  the  yjeatf 
poetry  of  God,  which  could  not  have  been  told  us  fisice  to  &iee, 
but  only  cast  in  nieditation  upon  the  silence  of  history.  Not 
more  certainly  do  we  discern  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere,  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  human  genius,  than  in  the  reatitj  of 
Christ  the  highest  expression  of  the  Divine,'  p.  848, — we  are  quite 
sure  that,  whatever  is  meant,  there  is  no  intention  to  affirm  the 
popular  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  deity,  and  unable  to  ascribe 
it  simply  to  a  wish  to  say  some  fine  thing  of  Christ,  and  equally 
unable  to  discover  in  it  any  definite  idea  in  harioany  wiw  thip 
writer's  views  of  his  person,  we  remember  that  mystMdm  is  oof 
of  the  sources  of  the  sublime,  and  refrain  from  CQimfiijnit. 

While  we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  guidance  of  ^r.  Martin 
neau  as  a  theologian,  and  object  entirely  to  hit  dispanigiiig 
references  to  theology  itself,  there  is  a  large  field  of  principle 
and  sentiment,  in  which  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of 
his  firm  and  finely  cultivated  mind.  His  moral  ideal  is  high. 
He  has  an  exquisite  spirituality  of  thought.  In  nothing  does  he 
more  exult  than  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  noble  principles, 
and  laying  bare  their  shabby  counterfeits.  He  looks  upou 
society  with  the  eye  of  one  whose  estimate  of  its  duty  and  its 
destiny  is  exalted,  and  assails  its  selfishness  and  sensuality  with 
rebukes  most  terrible  for  their  keenness  and  severity.  We 
shall  furnish  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  faithful  dealing,  com- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of  the  most  godly,  as  n^eU  as  to 
the  most  ungodly  of  our  readers. 

Important  truths  are  thus  expounded,  very  applicable,  with 
certain  qualifications,  to  many  of  the  theories  and  movements  of 
our  own  day  : — 

'  What  is  true  of  a  single  miad,  is  no  less  trae  of  commonities  of  men. 
They  also  have  their  atheisms,  and  their  several  idolatries :  from  which, 
too,  they  can  he  recalled  and  preserved  only  in  proportion  as  they  find 
their  principle  of  combination,  and  their  mode  of  action,  in  the  deq>  lore 
and  reverence  of  the  perfectness  of  Christ.  No  age,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, has  been  so  marked  by  idol- worship  as  our  own;— so  prolific  of 
favourite  and  one-sided  schemes  of  social  improvement,  foundeiP  on  the 
sense  of  some  solitary  want  of  human  nature,  bat  barren  of  good  fi^om 
the  neglect  of  all  the  rest.     Our  Christianity  is  no  Icmger  eatkoUe,  ridi 

VOL.  XXIII.  u  u 
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in  provisions  for  the  whole  faculties  and  being  of  man.  With  the  expan- 
sion and  complication  of  our  life,  religion  has  lost  its  comprehensire 
grasp  of  all  the  elements  of  our  well-being,  and  permitted  them  to  escape 
and  break  up  in  mischievous  analysis,  and  consign  themselves  to  sepa- 
rate trusts.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  cry  of  society,  '  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  from  all  our  miseries  and  sins  ?'  there  are  countless  fragmen- 
tary answers,  in  place  of  the  deep,  full  harmony  of  response,  from  the 
soul  of  Christian  inspiration.  *  Give  us  more  bread,'  says  one ;  '  more 
money,'  says  a  second  ;  '  more  churches,  more  belief,  more  priests,'  say 
others  in  their  turn ;  and  not  the  least  inteUigent  and  worthy  will  exclaim 
for  the  diminution  of  distilleries,  or  the  multiplication  of  schools.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  human  nature  is  not  like  a  house,  which  you 
may  build  up  piecemeal, — first  the  stone,  then  the  wood,— to  its  true 
finish  and  proportion ;  but,  rather,  like  the  lily  or  the  tree,  which  grow 
in  all  parts, — the  stem,  the  root,  the  leaf — at  once,  and  keep  a  constant 
svmmetrv.  It  must  be  nourished  and  unfolded  simultaneouslv  in  all  its 
dimensions,  or  its  enlargement  is  mere  distortion  and  disease.  There  is 
truth  with  those  who  idolize  the  physical  means  of  augmenting  the  com- 
forts of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  only  the  truth  which  lurked  in  the  foul 
Egyptian  adoration  of  the  prolific  powers  of  nature.  There  is  truth  with 
those  who  trust  in  the  ameliorating  energy  of  knowledge  and  of  art ;  but 
it  is  the  truth  which  filled  Athens  with  the  worship  of  the  wise  Minerva. 
and  which  left  it  still,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Christian  apostle,  '  in  all 
things  too  superstitious.'  There  is  truth  with  those  who  eay  we  want 
more  faith  and  devout  obedience  ;  but  if  the  temple  of  our  life  be  denied 
the  light  of  thought,  then,  though  every  man  stands,  saint-like  with  his 
censer  in  his  hand,  he  will  just  repeat  '  what  the  elders  of  Israel  did  in 
the  dark/ — send  up  his  foolish  cloud  of  incense  before  •  creeping  things 
and  al>ominable  beasts.'  Society,  to  avoid  corruption  in  any  of  these 
agencies,  must  concurrently  avail  itself  of  all.  And  there  ia  no  power, 
which  embnices  them  all,  and  assigns  to  each  its  proper  rank,  except  that 
divine  religion  which  makes  Christ  the  model  and  end  of  life.  Tnistizig 
to  inferior  forces,  we  shall  find  that  each  is  blind  to  all  that  lies  above  it. 
and  provides  for  the  world  only  up  to  its  own  level.  But  Christian  faith, 
in  aiming  at  once  at  the  hiirhest  elements  of  good,  necessarily  includes 
the  lowest ;  it  contains  wilhin  itself  an  epitome  of  all  the  parts  of  humin 
perfection ;  and  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  as  of  a  man,  it  is  the  grand 
source  of  moral  salubrity  luul  inextinguishable  hope.* — pp.  16 — 19. 

Certain  fashionable  moral  doctrines  are  severely,  but  not  un- 
fairly, dealt  with  in  the  following  passage : — 

•  There  is  a  remarkable  intellectual  subtlety  engaged  now-a-days  io 
perplexing  men's  moral  convictions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
cclchrated  doctrine  of  happiness,  ingeniously  spun  into  a  logical  texture, 
to  entangle  those  who  are  neither  fine  enough  to  pass  through  its  meshes. 
nor  strong  enough  to  rend  tiiera  :  the  doctrine  which  assures  you  that 
enjoyment  is  the  great  end  of  existence,  and  is  the  only  real  element  of 
worth  in  the  objects  of  our  choice.  Of  this  I  will  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, than  that  it  plainly  makes  all  duty  a  matter  of  taste,  and  rednoet 
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the  distinction  between  evil  and  good  to  the  difference  between  pillB  and 
peaches  :  and  that  it  pots  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  moral  combat  of  human 
life,  and  metamorphoses  the  *  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ '  into  one 
knows  not  what  strange  sort  of  mock-heroic  insincerity.  At  the  feet 
of  Epicurus  a  man  must  needs  lay  the  Christian  armour  down ;  for 
one  can  hardly  fancy  the  most  logical  of  mortals  tying  on  a  breast- 
plate of  faith,  seeking  the  battle-field,  and  fighting — to  be  ^ppy- 
But  there  is  a  more  insidious  doctrine  than  this,  largely  infused,  from 
the  philosophy  of  a  neighbouring  country,  into  the  literature  of  the 
age  :  a  doctrine,  not  of  the  appetites,  but  of  the  imagination ;  not  the 
utilitarian,  but  the  SBthetic,  contrary  of  the  true  faith  of  Deity.  This 
would  persuade  us,  that  the  moral  faculty  is  all  very  well  as  onb  of 
the  elements  of  human  nature ;  is  highly  respectable  in  its  proper  place 
among  the  rest,  and  could  not  be  absent  without  leaving  a  grievous 
gap,  interruptive  of  the  symmetry  of  the  man :  but  that  it  most  aspire  to 
no  more  than  this  modest  participation  with  its  companions  in  the  per- 
fection of  our  being ;  that  it  must  not  presume  to  meddle  with  what 
does  not  belong  to  it,  or  refuse  to  make  liberal  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  beauty,  expediency,  and  self-love ;  and  that  it  would  be 
very  narrow-minded,  or,  in  fashionable  phrase,  very  one-sided,  to  try 
everything  before  the  tribunal  of  this  solitary  power.  Here,  also^ 
only  under  more  artful  disguise,  is  a  complete  denial  of  all  responsi- 
bility. Something,  it  is  true,  appears  to  be  allowed  to  conscience; 
a  part  is  given  to  it  to  play ;  and  the  point  professedly  disputed  is  not 
its  existence  with  an  appropriate  function,  but  its  exclusive  pretensions 
and  absolute  authority.  Unhappily,  however,  when  this  much  is  dis- 
carded, it  is  only  in  semblance  that  anything  remains.  A  moral  faculty 
with  a  merely  concurrent  jurisdiction,  or  from  whose  decisions  there  is 
some  appeal,  is  a  palpable  self-contradiction.  As  well  might  we  pro- 
pose to  frame  a  government  without  any  one  highest.  Conscience  is 
authority — divine  authority — universal  authority ;  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is 
a  right  royal  power,  that  cannot  stoop  to  serve :  dethrone  it,  and  it  dies. 
Not  even  can  it  consent  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  '  citizen -king,'  chosen 
by  the  suffrages  of  equals,  open  to  their  criticism,  and  removeable  at 
their  pleasure.  Either  it  must  be  owned  as  bearing  a  sacred  and  unde- 
rived  sovereignty,  against  which  argument  is  impiety,  and  dreams  of  re- 
dress incur  the  penalties  of  treason;  or  it  will  decline  the  earthly 
sceptre,  and  retire  to  heaven.  It  reigns  not  by  the  acquiescent  will  of 
other  powers,  but  is  supreme  by  nature  over  all  will;  nor  rules  accord- 
ing to  any  given  law,  being  itself  the  fountain  of  all  law,  the  guardian  of 
order,  the  promulgator  of  right.  Its  prerogatives  are  penetrating  and 
paramount,  like  God.' — pp.  182 — 185. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts,  but  we  must  forbear. 
There  is  much  in  this  volume  that  is  greatly  needed,  and  that 
every  true  and  wise  lover  of  his  nation,  must  earnestly  desire  to 
be  wrought  into  the  heart  and  life  of  all  men.  Seriously  dis- 
senting from  many  of  our  author's  positions,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  wishing  that  some  who  will  be  ready  to  deplore  and  de- 
nounce his  theological  views,  were  able  eyen  to  appreciate  his 
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ethical  standard.  One  of  the  greatest  perils  to  orthodoxy^  is  in 
the  lowness  of  moral  sentiment  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  often 
associated^  the  virtual  superiority  of  opinions  to  practices  in  the 
estimates  of  multitudes  of  its  professors^  the  habit  of  regarding 
it  apart  from  the  profound  principles  of  holiness^  of  which  it  is, 
in  its  highest  relations,  the  disclosure  and  instrument.  Let 
those  who  deem  themselves  to  have  more  '  faith '  than  others, 
shew  it  by  their  '  works/ 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Reasons  Jor  Appealing  to  the  Middle  Clones  on  Behalf  of 
their  Unenfranchised  Brethren,  By  a  Norwich  Operative.  London : 
Hoolston  and  Stoneman. 

2.  The  Suffrage ;  or.  Reconciliation  between  the  Middle  and  Luhovring 
Classes.     By  Edward  Miall.     London :  Miall  and  Cockshaw. 

We  live  in  marvellous  times.  The  events  of  a  century  are  Iicinjj 
crowded  into  a  mouth.  Transactions,  each  of  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  mark  an  epoch,  are  following  one  another  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  no  parallel.  The  whole  community  of 
Europe  is  rife  with  action.  Tens  of  thousands  of  her  citizens 
have  come  forth  from  their  workshops  and  dwellings,  instinct 
with  a  new  life,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  of  regenerating 
mankind.  The  torpor  of  Europe  is  suddenly  broken  up,  its 
quietude  is  gone,  a  new  language  is  spoken,  and  men  are  rush- 
ing together  from  all  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  to  act  a 
part  and  to  fulfil  a  mission  pregnant  with  hope.  Only  two 
months  since,  and  everything  was  calm  and  peaceful.  The  sur- 
face of  society  was  unruffled,  and  the  most  sagacious  of  its  mem- 
bers failed  to  discern  the  shadow  of  coming  events.  Tl.e  reform 
banquets  of  France  were  sneered  at  by  statesmen  of  reputed 
genius.  Guizot  and  his  associates  held  them  in  contcropt,  and 
the  diplomatists  of  Europe  regarded  them  but  as  a  pantomime, 
which  would  fulfil  their  mission  in  the  amusement  of  a  fickle 
and  pxci table  people.  They  were  permitted,  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  within  the  control  of  government,  and  to  be 
destined  to  a  speedy  and  inglorious  termination.  The  King  of 
the  French  felt  no  alarm,  and  his  ministers  partook  of  hit  con- 
fidence. Paris  was  France,  and  who  could  doubt  her  quiet  with 
the  chain  of  fortresses  by  which  she  was  encompassed.  An  im- 
mense military  force  was  gathered  about  her.    There  mm  an 
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imposing  array  of  soldiery  at  every  point,  and  the  catastrophies 
of  1831  and  1834  proved  both  the  power  and  the  will  of  the  go- 
vernment to  employ  it  with  terrible  effect. 

The  people  were  apparently  broken  in  spirit,  and  the  Cham- 
bers exhibited  little  else  than  the  servility  of  a  corrupt  majority, 
and  the  doubtful  patriotism  of  an  opposition  which  employed 
the  language  of  freedom,  in  the  hope  of  displacing  political  oppo- 
nents. A  few — they  were  very  few — ^looked  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  saw  the  boiling  lava;  and  they  trembled  with 
apprehension.  The  system  practised  for  eighteen  years  had 
made  fearful  inroads  on  the  public  virtue  of  France,  and  its  best 
patriots  and  most  enlightened  sons  therefore  rejoiced  with 
trembling.  They  did  not  despair  of  their  country,  but  they  had 
their  misgivings.  They  discerned  the  gathering  tempest,  but 
feared  it  might  break  on  the  land  with  the  destructiveness,  as 
well  as  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  In  our  own  country,  one  voice 
alone,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  was  clear  and  distinct  in 
its  warnings.  A  son  of  France,  whom  bribes  could  not  corrupt, 
nor  power  intimidate,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  honor,  of  rare 
patriotism,  who  combined  in  an  unwonted  degree  the  warm  tem- 
perament of  his  own  country  with  the  cooler  judgiSent  of  ours, 
laid  bare  the  secret  mechanism  by  which  public  virtue  was  under- 
mined, and  French  liberty  threatened  with  deadly  peril.*  For 
some  years  his  voice  was  unregarded,  and  the  English  admirers 
of  Louis  Philippe  were  base  enough  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  the 
purity  of  his  motive.  Verily  he  has  his  revenge  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  predictions,  and  the  overwhelming  evidence  recently 
furnished  of  the  accuracy  of  his  information.  So  thoroughly 
unprepared  were  all  parties  for  what  has  occurred,  that  the 
earlier  movements  of  the  revolution  were  represented  by  '  the 
leading  journal  of  Europe,'  as  a  mere  street  mob,  which  would 
be  easily  dispersed  by  the  executive,  and  could  only  serve  to 
strengthen  its  hands.  But  the  events  of  Paris  were  only  the 
commencement  of  what  has  occurred.  The  shock  reached  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  and  affected  all  classes  and  ranks.  Scarcely 
a  post  has  arrived  for  some  weeks  past,  without  bringing  the 
news  of  fresh  revolutions.  Men  have  been  held  in  breathless 
suspense  by  the  rapidity  of  these  communications.  The  oldest 
dynasties,  as  well  as  the  more  recent,  have  been  shaken  to  their 
foundation.  Metternich  has  fled  from  Vienna,  like  Guizot  from 
Paris.  Old  states  have  risen  with  the  vigor  and  passion  of 
youth,  while  some  that  were  blotted  from  the  map  are  begin- 

•  Our  readers  need  not  he  informed  that  we  refer  to  the  author  of 
'  France  Governmental  and  Administrative,'  by  whose  contributions  our 
own  pages  have  frequently  been  enriched. 
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ning  to  claim  re-admittance  to  the  family  of  Europe.  *  Wherever 
yre  cast  our  eyes  on  the  European  continent/  says  the  able  cor- 
respondent of  the  '  Patriot/  '  wc  cannot  find  a  spot  which  is  not 
streaked  with  ruins,  or  quaking  as  under  the  pressure  of  a  vol- 
cano striving  to  erupt.  The  whole  history  of  the  worlds  since  its 
beginning,  has  no  epoch  which  can  be  compared  to  the  last  six 
weeks^  in  which  we  find  condensed^  events  hitherto  distributed 
over  one  or  two  centuries.* 

And  all  this  has  occurred  from  the  simultaneous  action  of 
vast  numbers.  It  has  not  been  by  the  presence  of  one  mighty 
intellect  or  gigantic  power.  Armies  have  not  done  it;  kings 
have  not  called  it  into  being ;  even  parliaments  and  nobles  have 
been  unemployed.  Until  yesterday,  who  would  have  expected 
the  disciplined  troops  of  Prussia  to  quail  before  a  popu- 
lar insurrection,  or  the  stolid  despotism  of  Austria^  to  give 
place  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  These  are  events  which 
try  our  faith  in  human  testimony,  so  utterly  incredible  were 
they  deemed  a  few  weeks  since.  Amongst  all  the  marvels  of 
tlie  age,  the  Congress  of  Frankfort  appears  to  us  the  greatest. 
Ic  was  the  spontaneous  prompting  ofthe  German  mind, — the  in- 
stinctive act  of  a  great  body,  which  felt  that  the  day  of  its  re- 
demption had  dawned.  The  German  people  waited  for  no 
authority,  they  asked  for  no  sanction,  they  listened  fur  no  voice 
from  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  They  had  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
and  that  mission  they  hastened  to  discharge.  From  every 
part  of  their  fatherland,  they  resorted  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Peaceful  citizens,  the  merchant,  the  landowner,  the  juris-consult, 
and  the  professor,  met  together  without  fear  of  interruption, 
and  marvellous  to  say,  noi)les  and  kings  waited  their  decision, 
and  hastened  to  fulfil  their  behests.  We  are  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  probabilities  of  human  action  as  to  imagine  that  their  sub- 
missive posture  will,  in  all  cases,  be  maintained.  The  authori- 
ritics  have  bowed  before  a  power  which  they  could  not  resist,  in 
the  hope  probably,  that  the  storm  would  speedily  pass,  and 
thiit  they  would  then  be  able  to  resume  their  former  positions. 
Let  them  if  they  can.  We  verily  believe  their  day  is  past. 
Tiiey  will  mcikc  attempts,  desperate  attempts  it  may  be,  to 
recover  their  ascendancy,  but  it  will  only  be  to  precipitate  their 
downfall  before  the  new  element  which  has  been  called  into 
being.  The  might  of  intellect  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  no 
force  can  stand  permanently  against  it  There  may  be  tempo- 
rary reactions, — the  history  of  the  world  le«ids  us  to  expect  such, — 
but  the  low  level  of  the  past  will  never  be  reached  again.  The 
waters  will  rise,  though  the  tide  may  ebb  and  flow.    Democracj 

•  •  Patriot,'  April  13th. 
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has  risen  in  its  mighty  and  the  artificial  restraints  within  which 
it  has  been  held,  have  been  burst  instantly  asunder,  like  the 
cords  which  bound  the  limbs  of  Samson. 

In  this  events  we  see  the  result  of  what  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  were  sheer  folly,  a  miserable  and 
shallow  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  what  is  passing  before  our 
eyes,  is  but  the  phrenzy  of  an  hour,  an  April  shower,  a 
temporary  cloud  obscuring  only  for  a  day  the  sun  of  royalty. 
It  is  no  such  thing,  and  he  is  among  the  veriest  drivellers  who 
sees  in  it  nothing  more  than  this.  There  is  now  brought  to  the 
surface,  what  has  long  been  going  on  beneath.  The  fermenta- 
tion has  been  proceeding  for  years,  the  bread  has  been  scattered 
on  the  waters,  men  have  sown  in  tears,  and  they  now  reap  in 
joy.  The  political  instructors  of  mankind  have  been  diligently 
employed  for  half  a  century.  '  Many  have  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  has  increased  on  the  earth.'  For  a  time  they  were 
disregarded,  and  their  names  were  a  by-word  and  reproach 
amongst  the  privileged  classes.  The  atrocities  of  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  the  European  war  which  followed,  checked,  at  first, 
their  progress.  Then  came  the  re-action  of  1815,  and  the  appa- 
rent triumph  of  the  legitimists.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
and  our  own  Reform  Bill,  indicated,  however,  the  spirit  that 
was  yet  life.  But  Europe  was  not  then  prepared  fof  freedom. 
The  fulness  of  time  had  not  arrived.  Further  instructions  were 
needful.  The  pupillage  of  the  European  intellect  was  not  com- 
plete. Its  sympathies  were  only  partially  engaged,  its  convic- 
tions only  partially  enlightened.  At  length,  however,  the  pro- 
cess has  been  perfected,  and  as  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result, 
it  has  responded  instantly  to  the  appeal  of  France.  Like 
a  train  of  gunpowder,  a  single  spark  has  been  8u£Scient  to 
ignite  the  whole. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  own  country  could  remain 
uninfluenced  by  these  events.  It  has  deeply  felt  the  shock  of 
previous  continental  revolutions,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its 
existing  condition  to  render  probable  its  exemption  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  ^  Morning  Chronicle,'  indeed,  asserts,  that  no 
general  discontent  exists  among  our  people,  and  hence  affects  to 
deride  the  apprehension  of  danger.  Such  was  the  language  of 
M.  Guizot^  and  the  same  idle  talk  was  current  in  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  was  re-echoed  by  their  hirelings  of 
the  press.  It  is  not  thus  that  dangers  are  to  be  averted,  or 
nations  saved.  Kingdoms  as  well  as  individuals  may  say  peace, 
peace  to  themselves  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  their  doing  so 
proves  nothing  but  their  own  infatuation,  and  the  imminency  of 
their  danger.  Our  own  conviction  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
the  '  Chronicle^  has  expressed,  and  we  are  fiur,  therefore,  from 
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being  surprised  at  what  has  happened.  To  the  aristocratic 
classes,  the  revolution  of  France,  with  what  has  subsequently 
occurred  throughout  the  Coutinent,  has  been  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood. Even  the  more  liberal  of  tl»eir  number  magnify  its 
blunders,  and  keep  out  of  view,  its  redeeming  features.  Their 
class  prejudices  are  too  powerful  for  their  political  sympathies, 
and  they  refer  to  it  consequently  in  the  language  of  misrepre- 
sentatiou  and  contumely.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The 
whole  movement  wears  certainly  an  unfriendly  aspect  towards 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  bids  them  in  the  language  of 
Earl  Grey  to  the  bishops,  '  to  set  their  house  in  order.'  On 
the  other  classes  of  the  community  the  effect  has  been  different. 
The  great  body  of  our  people  have  sympathised  with  the  French 
revolution,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  assertion  of  popular  rights 
against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  court.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  republicanism.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by 
the  French  amongst  themselves,  and  few  in  this  country  are 
yet  disposed  to  be  their  disciples  in  the  matter.  A  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  vastly  preferable  in  the  judgment  of  English- 
men, to  a  republican  form  of  government.  This  may  be  wise 
or  fonlish,  so  far  as  our  present  argument  is  concerned.  We 
have  to  do  with  the  fact  only,  and  respecting  this  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt.  An  intense  satisfaction  pervades  the  popular 
section  of  our  community,  at  the  re-assertion  by  our  neighbours 
of  the  principles  of  popular  liberty.  This  feeling,  indeed,  is  not 
unmingled  with  anxiety.  The  means  employed  to  compass  the 
change  effected,  are  not  of  the  order  which  gives  the  surest 
pledge  of  stability.  Their  suddenness  and  violence,  however 
suited  to  the  temperament  of  the  French  people,  inYolve  their 
issue  in  uncertainty,  while  the  special  mode  in  which  the  Pro* 
visional  Government  was  elected,  is  wanting  in  the  elements  of 
durability  and  executive  power.  It  was  the  triumph  of  physical 
force  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  against  the  same  power  as 
wielded  by  the  government,  and  anarchy  or  military  despotism  it 
the  rock  on  which  the  new  constitution  is  in  dauger  of  founder- 
ing. In  addition  to  this  primary  source  of  anxiety,  considerabb 
apprehension  has  been  awakened  by  the  choice  of  evils  to  whick 
the  Provisional  Government  was  early  reduced.  It  was  tor* 
rounded  by  an  immense  multitude  of  armed  and  atarriag 
citizens,  men  by  whom  it  had  been  called  into  being,  and  oa 
whose  favor  its  permanent  existence  depended.  What  thaa 
was  to  be  done?  Was  an  existing  evil  to  be  met  by  temporaij 
expedients  adapted  to  the  crisis,  or  were  the  dogmas  ctf  politkal 
science  to  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  nation's  peace? 
Lamartinc  and  his  associates  acted  wisely  in  adopting  thi 
former  course.    They  took  a  higher  and  larger  Yiew  than 
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sists  with  the  philosophy  of  our  stereotyped  statesmen.  They 
rose  to  the  height  of  their  position^  and  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  their  mission,  by  hazarding  their  reputation  as  poli- 
ticians, in  order  to  save  from  ruin  the  young  republic  committed 
to  their  charge.  We  honor  the  men  whose  fidelity  to  the 
spirit  of  their  vocation  was  evinced  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  letter, 
and  appeal  to  what  has  subsequently  occurred  in  vindication  of 
their  course.  The  unsound  doctrines  advocated  by  a  few  of 
their  number  will  not  be  permitted,  we  feel  assured,  to  imprint 
a  permanent  character  on  their  legislation.  These  circum- 
stances, however — the  physical  force  character  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  vicious  political  economy  propounded  in  some  quarters, 
have  repressed  the  ardor  of  our  people,  and  prevented  such  an 
expression  of  popular  sympathy,  as  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place. 

The  effects,  however,  have  been  most  potent, — in  some  quarters 
beneficial,  and  in  others  reprehensible  and  pernicious.  To  one 
instance  of  the  latter  kind,  public  attention  has  been  specially 
directed,  and  we  are  concerned,  while  the  matter  is  yet  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  countrymen,  to  exhibit  its  true  character, 
and  to  distribute,  to  the  several  parties  concerned,  what  we 
deem  their  just  measure  of  praise  and  blame.  It  is  of  import- 
ance that  this  should  be  done  promptly,  and  without  reserve. 
Great  interests  are  at  stake,  something  infinitely  superior  to  the 
fate  of  parties,  or  the  reputation  of  demagogues.  Efi^orts  are 
not  wanting  in  certain  quarters  to  tnisrepresent  what  has 
occurred,  and  unless  these  are  counteracted,  an  impression 
will  be  extensively  made  which  facts  do  not  justify,  and  which 
will  serve  for  some  years  to  obstruct  the  course  of  popular  free- 
dom. We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  misrepresentation  as 
well  as  against  force.  The  press  equally  with  the  government 
requires  to  be  watched,  and  that  more  especiall}',  as  its  most 
powerful  organs  are  in  the  interest,  if  not  in  the  pay  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  Chartist  body,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  advocating  the  use  of  moral  and  con- 
stitutional means  only,  and  the  other  contending  for  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  as  the  only  agency  which  will  compass  their 
end.  They  are  designated  respectively,  moral  force,  and  physical 
force.  Chartists ;  and  are  distinguished  by  separate  organizations, 
^  and  by  a  radical  difi^erence  in  the  tone  of  their  procedure.  The 
{latter  section, constituting,  as  we  believe,  a  very  small  portion  of 
^the  body,  sympathized  most  deeply  with  the  mode  of  the  French 
^revolution.  It  was  exactly  to  their  mind,  the  precise  form  which 
they  would  like  a  similar  movement  to  take  in  England.  Under 
^  the  impulse  received,  they  determined  on  holding  a  convention 
X.  ^  London,  which  was  accordingly  commenced  on  the  4th  of 

VOL.    XXIII.  XX 
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April.  This  convention  consisted  of  forty-nine  members,  dele- 
gated from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  unders^tuixi  'i- 
represent  a  large  constituency.  Their  sittings  were  held  da;!} 
and  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  was  enjoyed.  Earne>: } 
devoted  to  the  popuhar  cause,  we  arc  not  disposed  to  ii>- 
paragc  the  character,  or  to  underrate  the  importance  of  t!*]* 
assembly.  The  prejudiced  and  mercenary  may  do  so,  but 
we  eschew  their  spirit  witli  abhorrence.  It  matters  not  lo 
us  that  many  of  the  delegates  belonged  to  the  worliing  clasj^eN 
and  that  the  parties  for  whom  they  acted,  filled  the  snbordiiKit'. 
and  more  laborious  stations  of  society.  Our  sympathy  wa.-  i.  - 
creased  rather  than  otherwise  by  this  fact,  and  we  were  preprirc^i 
in  a  generous  spirit  to  construe  their  proceedings.  It  is  trr.c.  i*-. 
had  our  misgivings,  arising  from  their  avowed  opinions,  and  «■■.: 
want  of  faith  in  tlicir  leaders.  Stdl  we  had  some  trust  in  thi:" 
common  sense  and  sound-hearted ness  as  Englishmen,  and  «  ' 
anticipated  some  little  good  from  the  friendly  approaches  nvv-:. 
towards  them  by  many  members  of  the  middle  classes,  l::- 
happily  our  misgivings  have  been  more  than  verified.  Tit 
most  obnoxious  of  their  tenets  have  been  obtruded  on  pub!  .• 
attention  with  vehemence,  their  avowal  has  been  hailed  as  pr^ : 
of  the  noblest  patriotism,  the  appeal  has  been  coolly  and  de^^ 
minately  made  to  physical  force,  and  the  most  arrogant  jt^- 
tcnsions  have  been  set  forth,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fonns  .■ 
the  constitution,  and  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  cm:'^- 
tive.  All  this  has  l)cefl  done  in  open  day,  and  with  a  reck!!"*- 
ness  to  wliich  Englisli  history  furnishes  no  pnrallel. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a«mir.»: 
the  Convention  itself  no  valid  objection  rests.  It  is  the  T^c^'  ' 
Englishmen  so  to  meet.  They  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and  whr- 
they  cease  to  exercise  this  right,  their  boasted  constitution  »  - 
be  a  mockery,  and  their  liberty  only  a  name.  To  assemble  :' t 
the  discussion  of  grievances,  even  according  to  the  admis>ion  u 
political  renegades,  is  their  inalienable  right.  It  lias  eon:^ 
down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  and  was  purchased  with  their -sS:*' 
and  blood.  It  is  th(»  heritage  of  the  l)€ittle  field  and  thescaffo  ' 
and  we  should  be  amongst  tljc  veriest  slaves,  if  we  suffered  i:*- 
be  wrested  from  us.  lUit  in  proportion  to  the  sacred ne^s  of  tl^ 
right,  is  the  wisdom  w  ith  which  it  should  be  exercised,  and  ^? 
deeply  regret  that  in  the  present  case  this  wisdom  has  mit  ben 
shewn.  A  few  illustrations  will  l)est  explain  and  confirm  cc 
statement.  To  guard  against  the  suspicion  of  misrepresentitf 
the  convention,  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  reports  of  l^ 
'Times,' the  'Morning  Chronicle,' or  the  '  Herald ;'  but  sb«» 
recur  to  the  Xorihtrn  Star,  against  whose  evidence,  in  this  ctft| 
no  exception  can  of  course  be  taken.     As  further  illnstntuf 
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the  temper  of  the  assembly^  we  shall  retain  the  insertions  of 
the  reporter^  so  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  reception 
given  to  the  statements  adduced. 

Mr.  Ernest  Jones^  a  delegate  from  Halifax^  stated,  that 
'  his  constituents  were  impressed  with  the  desirability^  if 
possible,  of  conducting  the  movement  on  moral  force  prin- 
ciples ;  but  they  warned  him  not  to  stoop  to  one  act  of  un- 
necessary humility  in  urging  their  claims.  To  a  man  they 
were  ready  to  fight.  If  necessary,  they  were  ready  to 
rush  down  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  in  aid  of  their  brother  pa- 
triots in  London.  They  thought  the  convention  should  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons^  and  if  treated  with  contumely^  or 
put  off  with  half  measures,  they  should  petition  the  Queen  to 
dissolve  the  parliament  and  dismiss  her  ministers.  In  case  her 
Majesty  refused  to  obey  that  command  —  he  used  the  word 
'  command'  advisedly,  for  the  Queen  was  but  the  servant  of  the 
people — they  then  would  be  prepared  to  advise  the  convention 
to  resolve  themselves  into  a  permanent  assembly^  and  the 
struggle  would  commence  between  the  two  parliaments,  as  to 
which  should  be  the  dominant  authority.' 

Mr.  James  Hitchin,  delegate  from  Wigan,said  that  his  con- 
stituents 'would  rather  go  to  work,  and  resort  to  physical 
force  at  once,  than  remain  in  their  present  deplorable  position. 
*  *  They  said  they  would  try  one  more  petition;  bat 
if  that  were  rejected,  they  would  'go  to  work/  let  the 
consequeuce  be  what  it  might.  *  *  ^They  were  determined  to 
have  the  charter,  either  morally  or  physically.* 

Mr.  Buckley  reported  that  his  constituents  (Leicester) 
'  told  him,  they  would  get  the  charter  by  moral  force  if  they 
could ;  if  they  could  not,  they  were  determined  to  have  it  by 
other  means/ 

Mr.  Linney  (Birmingham)  reported  that  'he  was  authorised 
by  the  people  of  Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley,  to  say, 
that  whatever  course  might  be  recommended  by  the  con- 
vention, they  were  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  In  his  own  mind 
he  felt  determined  to  have  the  charter  before  he  left  London.' 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  (Liverpool)  affirmed  'that  if  no  other 
town  commenced,  Liverpool  would.  An  immense  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  the  feeling  was,  that  if  the  petition  was  not 
granted,  they  must  obtain  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.* 

Mr.  Lund  (Lancaster)  reported  that  '  the  Chartists  of  Lan- 
caster were  ready  to  join  in  extreme  measures,  if  there  existed 
any  probability  of  success.' 

Mr.  Frank  Mirfield  (Barnsley)  said  '  that  his  constituents,  at 
a  large  public  meeting,  had  instructed  him  to  say,  that  if  the 
government  let  the  military  loose  upon  Ireland,  something  else 
would  be  let  loose  here.     If  the  petition  were  rejected,  they 
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hoped  the  convention  would  not  break  up,  but  that  it  would 
take  into  its  hands  the  government  of  the  country.  That  they 
would  divide  the  land  into  small  farms,  and  give  every  man  an 
opportunity  of  getting  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.' 

Mr.  Aston  (Northampton)  said  '  he  was  justified  in  stating, 
that  the  working  men  were  determined  to  have  the  charter  at 
all  hazards.  The  working  classes  thought  the  man  who  would 
not  fight  for  it  was  unworthy  of  it.  *  *  He  was  instructed  to 
support  any  measure  that  would  insure  the  adoption  of  the 
charter  in  the  shortest  time.'  His  brother  delegate,  Mr.  James 
Leach,  added,  'he  would  say  nothing  of  physical  or  moral 
force,  but  leave  that  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.' 

Mr.  Kejnolds  (Derby)  remarked,  '  this  should  be  the  last 
petition  to  the  house,  and  he  agreed  with  a  deputy  who  spoke 
on  Tuesday,  that  its  refusal  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  labour.  *  *  A  few  drops  of  blood  were  as  nothing  ia 
the  scale,  and  if  moral  means  should  fail,  the  people  were 
prepared  for  any  means.' 

Mr.  Henry  Child  (London)  stated  that  'his  constituents 
were  determined  to  have  their  rights,  peaceably  if  they  could, 
but  forcibly  if  they  must.' 

Mr.  Charles  McCarthy  (Irish  Confederalist)  said  '  the  con- 
federalists  were  determined  to  achieve  their  liberties ;  and  they 
had  their  rifle  clubs,  showing  at  once  their  determination  to 
fight  for  their  liberties,  if  necessary;  and  should  a  single 
shot  be  fired  in  Ireland,  forty  thousand  Irishmen,  in  London, 
were  ready  to  avenge  their  brethren.' 

Mr.  Murphy  (Huddersfield)  said,  *  his  constituents  were  de- 
termined to  have  the  charter  morally,  if  possible,  but  to  have  it 
at  any  rate.' 

Mr.  Harney  (Nottingham),  was  'greeted,  according  to  the 
report  of  tiic  ^  Northern  Stiu','  with  '  tremendous  cheering/  on 
reporting,  that  the  mayor  of  that  town  'had  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  George  Grey,  setting  forth,  that  a  great  number  of 
pikes  were  being  manufactured  and  distributed  in  Nottingham.' 
It  was  subsequently  proposed,  in  the  event  of  their  petition  being 
rejected,  that  the  sittings  of  the  convention  should  be  perma- 
nent, and  the  charter  be  declared  the  law  of  the  land.  Mr. 
William  CuH'cy  ^London^,  seconded  this  motion,  declaring  that 
'  he  should  take  the  rejection  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  be 
prepared  to  go  to  war  accordingly,  and  the  executive  should  be 
prepared  to  lead  on  to  liberty  or  death.'  This  resolution,  which 
bore  the  form  of  an  amendment,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  loUow* 
ing  amended  programme  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

'  Ist  That  in  the  event  of  the  national  petition  being  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  convention  prepare  a  national  memorial  to  the 
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Queen,  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament,  and  call  to  her  council  such 
ministers  only  as  will  make  the  people's  Charter  a  cabinet  measure. 

'  2nd.  That  this  convention  agree  to  the  convocation  of  a  national 
assembly,  to  consist  of  delegates  appointed  at  public  meetings,  to  present 
the  national  memorial  to  the  Queen ;  and  to  continue  permanently  sitting 
until  the  charter  is  the  law  of  this  land. 

'  Srd.  That  this  convention  call  upon  the  country  to  hold  simultaneous 
meetings  on  Good  Friday,  April  21,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the 
national  memorial,  and  electing  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly. 

'4th.  That  the  National  Assembly  meet  in  London  on  Monday, 
April  24th. 

'  5th.  That  the  present  convention  shall  continue  its  sittings  until  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly.' 

We  have  been  the  more  free  in  our  quotations,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  we  were  attributing  to  the  whole  body  senti<» 
raents  expressed  only  by  a  few.  This  is  no  uncommon  device, 
and  we  are  solicitous  to  guard  ourselves  from  the  suspicion  of 
descending  to  it.  Unhappily,  the  present  case  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  The  whole  number  of  delegates  was  forty-nine,  and  our 
readers  will  see  from  our  quotations,  how  large  a  proportion 
committed  themselves  by  explicit  avowals,  and  may  infer  from 
the  applause  with  which  their  opinions  were  greeted,  what  was 
the  feeling  of  the  remaiader.  Would  that  it  had  been  otherwise. 
It  would  afford  us  unmingled  satisfaction  to  record  the  fact, 
and  in  doiDg  so,  to  utter  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
inference  now  triumphantly  drawn  against  the  people's  rights, 
from  the  proceedings  of  this  self-styled  National  Convention. 
A  deeper  wound  on  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  has  not  been 
inflicted  for  years,  and  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  its  true  friends  to  counteract  the  mischief. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  some  members  of  the  convention,  to 
remark,  that  the  sentiments  quoted  were  not  universally 
adopted.  A  few — alas,  that  the  number  was  so  small ! — expressed 
their  dissent,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  their  protest  had  been 
more  emphatic,  and  if  they  had  instantly  withdrawn  from  an 
assembly  which  committed  them  to  such  seditious  councils. 
Mr.  Fussell  reported,  that  the  middle  classes  of  Birmingham 
'  had  declared  for  the  people's  charter,'  and,  in  measured  lan- 
guage, expressed  his  hope  that  '  the  question  of  physical  and 
moral  force  would  not  be  introduced  to  destroy  their  unanimity.' 
Pr.  Hunter  said,  '  that  Edinburgh  was  not  quite  so  democratic 
as  he  could  wish.  That  he  had  no  instructions  from  his  consti- 
tuents, but  he  did  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  first  principles; 
he  thought  the  charter  could  be  made  the  law  by  moral  force, 
and  moral  force  only,  as  when  the  people  said,  'We  will  have 
the   charter,'  it   must   become   law.'      The  strongest   dissent^ 
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however,  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  Exeter,  who 
remarked,  that  'when  he  heard  some  persons  talk  of  guns, 
pikes,  and  swords,  with  such  coolness,  his  blood  chilled  within 
his  veins.  Was  it  nothing,'  he  asked, '  for  the  father's  hand  to 
be  raised  against  the  son,  and  the  son's  raised  against  the 
father  ?'  What  there  was  in  this  to  excite  laughter,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  and  until  we  referred  to  the  columns  of  the 
'  Northern  Star/  we  were  willing  to  hope  that  the  report  of  it 
was  a  libel  of  the  daily  press.  This  organ  of  the  coaventioD, 
however,  records  the  disgraceful  fact,  and  in  doing  so^  has 
furnished  the  most  conclusive  evidence  against  the  animui  of 
the  assembly,  that  its  bitterest  opponent  could  have  desired. 

Such  then  were  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  body  which 
summoned  an  aggregate  meeting  at  Kennington  Common,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  and  avowed  the  intention  of  leading  some 
300,000  persons  to  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Lower  House  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
charter.  The  object  of  such  procession  did  not  admit  of  doobt 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  from  the  first,  and  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  recorded  sentiments  of  those  who  convened  the  meeting, 
called  for,  and  justified,  the  interference  of  the  executive.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  show  the  consistency  of  whig  ministers  in 
what  they  have  now  done,  and  in  what  they  did  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  their  Reform  Bill. '  We  do  not  believe  in  such 
consistency.  In  the  former  case  they  were  opposed  to  the 
people,  in  the  latter  they  needed  their  aid.  In  the  one,  they 
were  concerned  to  damage  the  popular  cause ;  in  the  other,  its 
strength  and  energy  were  their  only  hope.  But  apart  from  thiS| 
the  government  of  the  day,  whether  whig  or  tory,  was  boand  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety,  and  those  who  censure  its  proceed- 
ings in  iotOy  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  in  no  possible 
contingency  would  they  have  been  chargeable  with  criminal 
oversight,  and  supineness.  We  do  not  believe — ^we  never  did 
believe,  that  any  seditious  outbreak  was  designed  on  the  10th  of 
April,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  happened,  if 
any  such  procession  as  Mr.  O'Connor  and  his  associates  con- 
templated, had  been  permitted  to  find  its  way  to  Westminster. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  had  in  view,  as  we  believe,  a  mere 
demonstration  of  passive  force, — an  outward  and  visible  proof  of 
what  they  were  competent  to  cfiect,  whenever  they  deemed  more 
active  measures  adnsable.  They  sought  by  a  vast  array,  to  con- 
vey to  the  Icgishiture,  an  unmistakcablc  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  immediately  yielding  to  their  demand.  How  far  this  was 
consistent  with  the  freedom  of  discussion,  which  is  an  essential 
clement  of  parliament,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  nation,  we  stop  not  to  inquire.     In  the  present 
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case  we  must  look  not  to  the  procession  simply^  but  to  the 
recorded  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  arrayed,  and  on  whom 
its  conduct  would  mainly  devolve.  The  procession  was  but 
part  of  an  arrangement,  of  which  force  was  the  avowed  principle, 
and  became  therefore  something  else,  and  greatly  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  mere  crowd,  however  vast,  could  be.  Here  then 
as  friends  of  popular  freedom,  is  the  gravamen  of  our  charge 
against  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  They  had  been  indulg- 
ing for  some  days  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  had 
avowed  designs  that  were  subversive  of  the  government,  and 
hostile  to  public  tranquility,  had  armed  against  themselves 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  convictions  of  the  best  friends  of 
liberty,  and  had  thereby  afforded  to  the  advocates  of  finality, 
whether  whig  or  tory,  an  opportunity  of  which  they  gladly 
availed  themselves.  It  was  just  what  these  men  wanted,  and  in 
its  measure  will  do  again,  wh&t  the  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Bir- 
mingham riots  did  in  former  days.  Should  Mr.  O'Connor  live 
a  hundred  years,  and  devote  himself  to  the  popular  cause,  with  a 
seal  far  purer  and  more  enlightened  than  he  has  hitherto  shown, 
be  will  not  be  able  to  efface  the  injury  he  has  done. 

No  other  course  was  open  to  the  government  than  to  prohibit 
the  projected  procession.  So  far  they  were  right.  The  public 
safety  required  this,  and  the  independence  of  parliament  would 
have  been  abandoned  without  it.  But  the  authorities  were  not 
content  with  prohibiting  the  procession.  The  meeting  itself 
was  declared  illegal,  and  all  persons  were  '  cautioned  and  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  attend,  or  take  part  in,  or  be  present,  at  any 
such  assemblage.'  It  is  an  ominous  fact,  not  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  whig  statesmen,  that  an  obsolete  statute  of  Charles  II. 
passed  immediately  after  the  Restoration — ^the  very  worst  period 
of  English  politics — was  adduced  in  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the 
meeting.  The  statute  in  question  (13  Charles  II.  c.v.)  refers, 
expressly  to  '  the  late  unhappy  wars,  confusions,  and  calamities,' 
as  having  arisen  in  part,  from  the  getting  up  of  petitions  for 
redress  of  pretended  grievances ;  and  enacts,  *  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Angust,  I66I, 
solicit,  labour,  or  procure  the  getting  up  of  hands,  or  other  con- 
sent of  any  persons  above  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  to  any 
petition,  complaint,  or  remonstrance,  declaration,  or  other 
address  to  the  king,  or  both  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  church  or  state,  unless 
the  matter  thereof  have  been  first  consented  to  and  ordered  by 
three  or  more  justices  of  the  county,  or  by  the  major  part  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  where  the  same  matter  shall  arise;  or, 
if  arising  in  London,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mons, in  common  council  assembled.'     Such  is  the  statute  to 
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which  the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  has  deemed  it 
befitting  to  appeal.  It  was  levelled  against  the  right  of  petition^ 
by  one  of  the  most  despotic  and  brutal  governments  which  ever 
lorded  it  over  England^  and  if  available  at  all,  is  in  the  first 
place^  and  especially,  conclusive  against  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  the  legislature.  The  indecency  of  its  revival  on  the 
present  occasion^  is  only  equalled  by  the  treachery  of  men,  who,  in 
contempt  of  the  history  and  creed  of  their  party,  can  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  instrument  to  compass  the  triumph  of  their 
class.  Little  was  needed  to  demonstrate  the  hoUowness  of  their 
liberal  professions,  but  that  little  is  now  supplied  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  incredulous. 

The  government  was  not  satisfied  with  declaring  the  meeting 
illegal.  Preparations  for  protecting  the  peace  were  made  on  a 
large  and  costly  scale.  The  public  buildings  of  London  were 
fortified,  a  skilful  disposition  of' the  military  took  place,  the 
police  force  of  the  metropolis  was  called  into  requisition,  and 
about*  150,000  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  movement  to  get  up  a  demonstration  in 
apparent  hostility  to  the  popular  cause.  The  danger  was  vastly 
exaggerated,  everything  was  done  which  could  alarm  the  middle 
classes,  and  their  fears,  when  thoroughly  aroused,  were  made  to 
take  the  form  of  alliance  with  the  aristocracy.  Had  an  invading 
army  approached  London  on  the  10th  of  April,  its  public  build- 
ings and  streets  could  scarcely  have  exhibited  a  greater  state  of 
alarm.  We  never  hesitated  to  assert  the  obligation  of  the 
government  to  protect  the  public  peace;  but  the  vast  extent  of 
the  preparations,  convicts  them,  in  our  judgment,  of  gross 
ignorance,  or  of  a  sinister  purpose.  The  thing  was  overdone, 
vastly  overdone,  so  much  so,  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  convic- 
tion, either  that  they  ignorantly  confounded  the  vaporing  of  a 
few  with  the  purpose  of  the  many,  or  that  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting up  an  apparently  anti- popular  demonstration  was  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  We  have  waited  to  see  whether 
they  possessed  fuller  information  than  was  before  the  public, 
and,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  has  appeared,  we  are  compelled  to 
charge  them  with  taking  counsel  of  their  fears,  or  of  acting  a 
traitorous  part  to  public  freedom.  '  'Tis  conscience  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,^  and  what  has  recently  occurred  may  possibly 
be  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  meeting  assembled  and  quietly  dispersed.  The  proces- 
sion was  abandoned,  and  the  '  monster  petition'  was  presented 
to  the  House  in  the  evening,  by  Mr.  O'Connor.  Thonghtfol 
men  smiled,  and  some  of  the  more  active  of  the  would-be  war- 
riors blushed  when  they  looked  at  each  other.  We  do  not 
refer  to  the  peaceable  termination  of  the  meeting  in  disproof  of 
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the  wisdom  of  preparation^  but  we  do  say,  that  it  proves  the 
groundlessness  of  much  of  the  fear  entertained,  and  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  the  scale  on  which  preparations  had  been 
made.  And  now  followed  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions of  the  whole  matter,  which  deserves  the  severest 
reprobation  of  every  friend  of  popular  liberty.  In  presenting 
their  petition,  Mr.  (yConnor  stated  that  it  bore  5,706,000 
signatures,  whereas,  by  a  special  report  firom  the  committee 
on  public  petitions,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  number  of  signa- 
tures is  only  1,975,496;  that  'on  numerous  .consecutive  sheets, 
the  signatures  are  in  one  and  the  same  handwriting;  and 
that  the  names  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  individuals  were  attached. 
In  addition  to  this  species  of  abuse,'  says  the  report, '  your  com- 
mittee have  observed  another  equally  in  derogation  of  the  just 
▼alue  of  petitions,  namely,  the  insertion  of  names  which  are 
obviously  altogether  fictitious,  such  as  '  No  Cheese,' '  Pug  Nose,' 
'Flat  Nose,'  etc.  There  are  other  words  and  phrases  which, 
though  written  in  the  form  of  signatures,  and  included  in  the 
number  reported,  your  committee  will  not  hazard  offending  the 
House,  and  the  dignity^  and  decency  of  their  own  proceedings 
by  reporting ;  though,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  are  obviously 
signatures  belonging  to  no  human  being.* 

Now  it  is  plain,  and  we  are  concerned  to  remark,  that 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  these  fictitious  names 
were  inserted  by  the  Chartists.  So  far  they  are  entitled  to 
acquittal.  '  An  enemy  hath  done  this,'  is  their  reply,  and  we 
believe  them.  The  reasonableness  of  the  case  is  clearly  and 
decisively  iu  their  favor.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  such 
insertions,  but  everything  to  lose,  whereas  their  opponents 
might  hope  thus  to  damage,  if  not  wholly  to  destroy,  the  moral 
weight  of  the  petition.  Their  nefarious  policy  has,  so  far,  been 
successful,  but  no  candid  man  will  charge  their  disgraceful 
trickery  on  the  working  classes.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
alleged  against  them  in  this  matter  is  negligence.  But  the  case 
is  otherwise  with  the  alleged  number  of  signatures.  The  differ- 
ence between  5,706,000  and  1,975,496  is  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  miscalculation  or  oversight.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe  there  was  dishonesty  of  intention,  and 
regret  that  the  interference  of  Mr.  Crinps .  afforded  Mr. 
O'Connor  the  opportunity,  of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself, 
to  merge  the  public  question  in  a  personal  quarrel.  The  peti- 
tion was  abandoned,  and  the  magniloquent  member  for  Not- 
tingham escaped  from  his  notice  of  motion  without  losing  caste 
amongst  his  followers. 

VOL.  XXIII.  T   Y 
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So  far  we  have  sketched  the  history  of  this  case^ — one  of  the 
most  melancholy  and  disheartening  we  have  reviewed  for  years. 
We  have,  however,  strong  faith  in  the  future^  nor  is  it  shaken 
by  what  has  just  occurred.     The  immediate  effect  is  bad,  but 
not  wholly  so.     Even  here  there  is  a  mixture  of  good.     Men 
have  been  seen  in  their  true  colours,  thev  have  come  out  from 
their  conventional  forms^  have  relinquished  their  stereotyped 
modes  of  speech,  and  have  spoken  and  acted  before  us  in  their 
own  proper  character.     We  now  know  on  the  one  hand^  what 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  physical  force  Chartists,  and  on  the 
other,  what  is  the  worth  of  the  liberalism  of  Lord  Russell  and 
his  associates.     This  is  no  small  gain,  and  we  accept  it  as  an 
equivalent  for  all  the  consternation  which  has  existed,  and  the 
disturbance  of  ordinary  occupations  to   wliich   we  have  been 
doomed.     "Where  men  are  not  trustworthy,  it  is  well  that  their 
treachery  should  be  known.     Where  we  may  not  look  for  help, 
our  safety  is  consulted  by  abandoning  false  confidence  and  rely- 
ing only  on  ourselves.     This  point  at  least  has  been  gained, 
this  salutary  though  painful  lesson  has  been  learned.     What 
has  happened  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.      We  are 
already  passing  into  another  stage,  and  unless  we  greatly  err, 
the  cause  of  reform,  of  enlightened,  steady,  certain  progress  will 
greatly  gain.     The  aristocratic  classes  are  already  evincing  the 
false  confidence  which  has  been  inspired,  our   senators  are 
indulging  in  merriment  where  they  ought  to  be  thoughtful  and 
earnest,  and  the  loyal  addresses  which  are  in  the  course  of  sig- 
nature will  provoke  a  demonstration,  in  which  an  nnporcbase- 
able  loyalty  to  the  crown  will  be  blended  with  a  deep,  enlight- 
ened, and  thorouglily  English  attachment  to  popular  liberty. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  becoming  intelligible;    what  has 
passed  in  whispers  is  being  spoken  on  the  housetop ;  the  voice 
of  public  discontent  is  gathering  volume  and  force,  and  the 
nation  at  large   is  waiting  with  intense  desire  for  the  advent 
of  an   appropriate  leader.       Let  a  Pym  and  Hampden  show 
themselves,  and  the  people  will  move  onward  to  a  certain  and 
peaceful  triumph. 

Both  the  government  and  the  working  classes  are  liable  to  be 
misled  by  what  has  occurred.  The  former  might  be  expected  to 
be  safe  from  the  delusion.  Their  reputed  intelligence  and  costly 
means  of  information,  ought  to  exempt  them  from  mistake,  and 
low  as  is  our  estimate  of  their  sagacity,  we  do  not  question,  not- 
withstanding the  braggadocio  of  some  of  their  journalists,  that 
they  are  troubled  with  misgivings  on  the  point.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  turn  recent  occurrences  to 
the  advantage  of  the  aristocracy.     The  promptitude  and  ear- 
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neatness  with  which  the  middle  classes  came  forth  to  protect 
the  public  peace^  are  adduced  as  proof  of  their  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  have  encouraged  the  ministry  to  take 
an  attitude  of  dogged  hostility  to  popular  rights.  What 
they  did  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  repression  of 
brute  force,  is  treated  as  a  demonstration  of  conservatism,  and. 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  state  are  in  consequence  emboldened  to 
believe  that  the  danger  is  passed,  and  that  their  selfish  policy  may 
be  safely  played  out.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake,  and  unless 
our  rulers  awake  to  this  conviction,  the  results  will  be  fear- 
ful. What  has  occurred  has  clearly  shown  the  indisposition  of 
the  English  people  to  the  employment  of  brute  force.  They 
have  been  trained  to  a  higher  and  more  potent .  agency,  and  so 
entire  is  their  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  that  they  regard  with 
abhorrence  every  other,  and  start  into  instant  action  when  their 
employment  is  proposed.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
recently  acted  as  special  constables,  are  favorable  to  a  large  and 
generous  measure  of  reform.  Most  of  them  would  dissent  from 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  charter,  but  would  go  heartily  in 
favor  of  others,  amongst  which  may  be  placed  an  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  sufi*rage,  vote  by  ballot,  a  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  parliament,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  electoral  dis* 
tricts.  The  aristocracy  was  never  at  so  low  a  discount  as  at 
the  present  moment.  The  enormous  wrongs  it  inflicts  are 
better  understood,  the  follies  involved  in  a  svstem  of  hereditary 
legislation  are  more  deeply  pondered,  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  representative  system  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  sympathies  and  wants  of  the  community  is  felt  more  keenly, 
and  assumes  daily  an  aspect  more  decided  and  practical.  When 
the  question  to  be  determined  was,  peace  or  war,  public  order  or 
riot,  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  or  mob  law,  the  middle 
classes  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  folly  or  wickedness 
of  a  small  section  of  the  Chartists  forced  them  into  temporary 
association  with  the  government.  They  had  no  alternative. 
Their  interests  and  their  principles  shut  them  up  to  the  course 
they  pursued,  and  they  deserve  well  of  their  country  for  the  part 
they  acted.  But  a  difi'erent  phase  of  the  great  question  will 
speedily  be  submitted  to  their  judgment,  and  to  their  decision 
we  look  with  confidence.  Many  parties  are  interested  in  mis- 
representing them,  but  the  hour  of  delusion  will  soon  pass. 
They  are  already  preparing  themselves  for  action.  Organiza- 
tions are  springing  up  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
sound- hearted  are  avowing  their  readiness  to  unite  with  the 
working  classes,  in  a  peaceful  and  earnest  prosecution  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  their  united  strength 
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will  barst  the  outworks  of  political  corruption^  and  carry  into 
the  citadel  of  the  constitution  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
forbidden  to  enter  its  pale.  May  our  rulers  wisely  read  the 
signs  of  the  times>  and  facilitate  the  peaceful  passage  of  events 
which  no  subtlety  or  force  can  long  delay. 

But  the  working  classes^  as  well  as  the  government,  are 
liable  to  be  misled  by  what  has  occurred.  Many  of  the  obser- 
vations already  offered  are  applicable  to  their  case^  and  may 
serve  to  guard  them  from  deception.  The  conduct  of  the  mid- 
dle classes-^the  '  shopocracy/  as  some  unreflecting  zealots  term 
them — ^was  no  political  demonstration.  In  some  cases  we  admit 
it  might  have  been  so.  Amongst  tradesmen,  as  amongst  other 
classes,  there  is  a  leaven  of  toryism  which  would  gladly  avail 
itself  of  recent  circumstances;  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  it  was  a  distinct  and  vastly  different  influence  that  ope- 
rated. It  was  the  maintenance  of  law  in  opposition  to  force,  a 
practical  appeal  to  the  constitution,  in  hostility  to  the  wild  and 
reckless  threatcnings  of  oppressed  but  misjudging  men.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  all  who  live  on  class 
interests,  to  prevent  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  mid- 
dle and  working  classes,  and  their  agents  are,  therefore,  bns^ 
in  turning  recent  events  to  account,  in  order  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them.  In  some  quarters  their  misrepresenta- 
tions will  be  credited.  Violent  men,  who  take  counsel  of 
their  passions,  will  believe  them  ;  demagogues,  who  are  for  a 
moment,  thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters 
will  assert  their  truth ;  and  false  patriots,  whose  deity  is  self, 
will  seek  to  perpetuate  their  popularity  hj  repeating  the 
slander.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  open 
to  the  reflecting  and  honest,  and  we  have  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  judgment  which  will  be  generally  pronounced.  The  union 
in  question  has  been  proceeding  for  some  years  past, — ^rapidly  in 
certain  districts,  but  more  slowly,  though  not  less  really,  in 
others.  The  delegates  composing  the  John  Street  Convention, 
were  not  the  parties  most  likely  to  be  accurately  informed  on 
this  point,  yet  so  notorious  is  the  fact,  that  even  some  of  them 
bore  testimony  to  it.  ^  The  middle  dasses,'  said  the  delegate 
from  Birmingham,  '  had  declared  for  the  people's  charter.  The 
Chartists  were  now  freely  granted  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall, 
wherein  to  hold  their  meetings.'  '  The  shopkeepers/  said  Mr. 
Donovan,  of  Manchester, '  felt  the  necessity  for  a  change,  their 
trade  had  fallen  off  more  than  one  half,  while  their  rents  and 
outgoings  were  the  same.'  Mr.  Lowery,  of  Carlisle^  reportedi 
that  '  the  shopkeepers  had  signed  the  petition  more  nnmerouly 
than  at  any  former  time;  they  were  generaUy  complete  suf- 
fragists ;'  and  Mr.  Robert  Wild,  of  Ashton,  stated,  that '  he  had 
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the  pleasing  duty  of  informing  them^  that  only  one  middle  daat- 
man  had  refused  to  sign  the  petition  when  asked/ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  meeting  of  this  con- 
vention. Indeed^  the  representation  made,  fell,  as  might  be 
expected^  very  far  below  the  truth.  A  better  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  middle  classes  towards  their  unenfranchised  brethren, 
will  be  gained  from  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Henry  Vincenty 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Discarded  by  the  advocates  of 
physical  force,  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  he  has  found  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  every  division  of  the  empire.  The 
tradesman  has  united  with  the  artizan,  the  agriculturist  with 
the  manufacturer,  in  crowding  to  his  lectures,  and  in  avowing 
their  hearty  and  enlightened  concurrence  in  the  generous  views 
he  has  propounded.  But  a  fresh  impetus  is  now  given  to  the 
popular  mind.  What  has  occurred  in  London  has  engaged 
national  attention,  and  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  it  by 
the  enemies  of  popular  freedom,  has  aroused  the  real  friends  of 
liberty  to  a  counter  demonstration.  Meetings  are,  in  conse- 
quence,  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  securing  a  closer  union,  and  more  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  A  requi- 
sition has  been  extensively  signed  in  London,  by  members  of 
The  National  Alliance,  and  of  the  moral-force  Chartistsi,  calling 
a  meeting  at  Westminster,  on  the  Srd  of  May,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  some  platform  of  united  action,  and  from  the 
answers  received,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  meeting 
is  likely  to  prove  both  numerous  and  influential. 

At  Leicester,  a  meeting  has  been  held  of  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes,  by  whom  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  com- 
municate with  influential  men  throughout  the  country. 

'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  not  only  desirable,  bat 
absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  the  progress  of  en- 
lightened reforms,  that  a  union  be  effected  between  the  working  and 
middle  classes  of  society.' 

At  Manchester,  a  crowded  meeting  of  shopkeepers  and  special 
constables'  has  been  held  at  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  with  enthusiasm  :— 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  shopkeepers  and  special  coiistables  of 
Manchester,  here  assembled,  that  the  present  excited  state  of  the  coun- 
try, the  aliurming  depression  of  trade,  and  the  truly  miserable  and  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  working  classes,  are  owing  to  the  misrule 
and  oppression  of  the  present  and  past  governments,  and  that,  such 
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depression,  poverty »  and  misery,  are  removable,  and  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  removed. 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  in  order  to  carry  oat  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  nothing  short  of  the 
people's  charter  becoming  the  law  of  the  land  will  restore  society  to  its 
just  and  prosperous  state.' 

Similar  meetings  have  been  held  in  yarious  other  places, 
which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  specify.  We  must,  how- 
ever^ make  room  for  the  following  document,  which  has  been 
issued  in  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  and  to  which,  we  are  informed, 
the  names  of  several  hundred  electors  have  been  appended.  It 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  day,  and  places  in  so  clear  and  unob- 
jectionable a  form,  the  spirit  which  is  now  extensively  prevalent, 
as  to  call  for  a  more  permanent  record  than  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  It  was  originally  issued  with  fifty^two  signatures, 
amongst  which  were  those  of  some  of  the  most  influential  inha- 
bitants of  the  town.  Our  rulers  will  do  well  to  ponder  over 
the  document,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  wise  to 
hazard  a  struggle  with  men  who  possess  so  clear  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  duty,  and  are  prepared  in  such  a  spirit  to  discharge 
it.  They  may  obstruct  the  cause  of  reform,  but  no  power  on 
earth  can  permanently  withstand  the  forces  which  are  being 
arrayed  against  them.  The  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  omnipotent 
as  they  were  in  the  field,  would  have  essayed  in  vain— had  their 
principles  permitted  the  attempt — to  break  the  strength  of  so 
peaceful  a  combination. 

•  To  the  non-electors  of  the  borough  of  Bradford. — ^We,  the  under- 
signed electors  of  the  borough  of  Bradford,  think  it  right  to  take  this 
mode  of  expressing  to  you  our  sympathy  with  the  earnest  desire  which, 
we  are  aware,  many  of  yon  feel,  to  obtain  those  political  privileges  whidi 
we  have  and  which  you  have  not. 

'  Being  convinced  that  your  claim  to  participate  with  us  in  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  men  who  dispose  of  the  revenue,  to  raise  which  yoo,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  are  taxed,  is  just  and  reasonable*  and  in  accordance 
with  the  true  principles  of  a  representative  government,  we  are  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  assist  you  in  all  legal,  orderly,  and  constitutioosl 
efforts  to  enforce  the  claim. 

'  But  while  thus  expressing  our  opinion  and  intentions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  suffrage,  we  deem  it  due  to  you  and  to  ourselves  to  add,  that 
we  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
men  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  and  leaders  of  the  people,  have  advised 
them  to  assert  their  own  rights  by  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  hy 
steps  which  may  endanger  the  property  of  others. 

'  We  will  not  insult  our  fellow-townsmen,  by  supposing  it 
that  the  men  of  Bradford  could  be  guilty  of  such  insane  attempts; 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  wc  shall  all  of  us,  both  electors  and  noo- 
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electors,  agree  in  thinking  it  the  bonnden  daty  of  every  sinoere  friend  of 
freedom,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  attempts  to  disturb 
social  order,  or  violate  the  law  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  injury  such 
attempts  would  inflict  on  the  community  in  general,  their  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal  character,  and  the  certain  misery  Uiey  would  entail 
on  the  misguided  actors ;  but  because,  by  giving  reasonable  ground  of 
apprehension  to  all  lovers  of  peace  and  order,  they  would,  more  than  by 
any  other  possible  measure,  retard  the  cause  of  universal  sofirage. 

'  While,  therefore,  we  deprecate  the  policy  which  dissociates  the 
middle  classes  from  the  operatives,  we  ask  you  to  believe  in  our  warmest 
sympathies  with  you  under  your  present  distress,  and  your  many  heavv 
burdens.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  at  a  period  of  such 
lamentable  distress,  we  deplore  the  determination  to  keep  up  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  desire  a  change  in  the  entire  system 
of  taxation.  We  wish  for  better  and  cheaper  government,  and  trust  no 
ministry  will  be  allowed  to  plunge  this  country  into  war  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  short  of  the  defence  of  the  lives  or  property  of  our  fellow- 
aubjects.  We  lament  to  see  our  friends  treated  with  derision  and 
contempt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore,  both  on  the 
grounds  of  our  mutual  interest,  and  of  justice  to  aU,  we  desire  to  see 
that  House  composed  of  members  who  are  really  the  representatives  of 
public  opinion. 

'  In  the  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  unite  your  efllbrtt  with  ours,  so 
that  together  we  may  enable  Bradford  to  take  its  fitting  share  in  the 
peaceful  but  vigorous  advocacy  of  this  cause,  which  both  you  and  we  have 
at  heart,  '  We  are,  respectfully, 

'  Your  fe&ow  Townsmen.' 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  to  the  working  classes  the 
truth  of  our  position.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  are 
willing  to  meet  other  sections  of  the  community,  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  confidence  and  concession.  We  wait  the  issue  with 
anxiety.  If  they  are  determined  on  the  charter,  and  nothing 
but  the  charter,  the  hour  of  triumph  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, political  animosity,  increasing  in  bitterness  every  day, 
will  continue  to  distract  the  country,  the  good  within  reach  will 
be  rejected  for  that  which  is  unattainable,  and  the  true  friends  of 
liberty  will  be  doomed  to  sigh  in  private  over  their  impracticability 
and  short-sightedness.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  labor — come  weaJ 
or  woe,  success  or  failure — for  the  right  of  every  man,  whether 
householder  or  lodger,  who  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  to  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  his  representative.  So  far  we 
are  with  the  working  classes,  and  we  have  no  difference  with 
them  on  the  question  of  the  ballot,  or  the  qualification  and  pay- 
ment of  members ;  but  we  do  dissent  from  annual  parliaments, 
though  earnest  advocates  of  the  shortening  of  their  duration ; 
and  scruple  about  the  expediency  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
while  we  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  re-adjustment. 
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One  word  to  the  middle  classes^  and  we  have  done.  Yon 
have  the  power^  and  on  you  therefore  rests  the  responaibilitjy 
of  achieving  a  peaceful  triumph  for  your  fellow-countrymen. 
If  you  fail  them  they  will  be  thrown  on  violent  meaaureSj  will 
be  given  over  to  the  counsels  of  violent  and  unprincipled  men. 
I'heir  present  situation  was  yours  a  few  years  back.  There 
is  a  closer  parallel  in  your  circumstances  than  you  perhaps 
imagine.  The  very  insidts  which  they  meet  were  formerly,  and 
not  long  since^  directed  against  yourselves.  Listen  to  the 
Norwich  Operative^  in  the  following  extract  from  his  tellingy 
because  truthful,  pamphlet. 

'  Your  position  in  1823,  is  ours  in  1847.  You  then  felt  that  political 
outlawry  was  no  trivial  matter.  Encumbered  with  an  overwhehning 
amount  of  taxation,  you  sought  to  mitigate  it.  Year  after  year  had  yon 
made  known  your  wants  to  your  professed  representatives*  and  as  often 
had  they  treated  you  with  contempt.  Tired  of  fhutless  attempts  to  pro- 
cure an  alleviation  of  your  burdens,  and  confident  that  you  could  never 
procure  justice  through  the  medium  of  a  system  which  was  a  caricature 
on  common  sense,  you  nohly  resolved  that  that  system  should  give  place 
to  one  in  which  your  power  should  be  recognized. 

'  The  same  treatment,  even  at  the  hand  of  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  been  experienced  by  us ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
same  determination  has  been  the  result.  The  taunts  and  jeers  with 
which  our  arguments  have  been  met,  are  the  echo  of  those  heaped  apon 
you,  when  you  demanded  your  political  enfranchisement.  If  we  are 
termed  the  '  turbulent  lower  orders,'  your  favourite  measure  was  opposed, 
as  'approaching  to  the  despotism  of  a  mob.'*  If  we  are  denounced  at  the 
'worthless  rabble/  it  was  insinuated  that,  'you  were  not  that  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  attention  ought  to  be  given ;  that  your  intellectoal  acquire- 
ments and  moral  character,  did  not  entitle  your  opinions  to  oonsiden- 
tion.'t  Paltry  jests  are  peissed  respecting  the  persons  whom  we  might 
elect ;  and  it  was  impudently  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  individaaU 
elected  by  voters  paying  3^.  \0d,  per  week,  would  be  fit  representatives.! 
We  have  been  denounced  as  desirous  of  the  destruction  of  property ;  and 
it  was  declared,  that  the  Reform  Bill  '  took  the  franchise  oat  of  the 
hands  of  those  that  were  able  to  protect  property,  and  gave  it  to  the 
breakers  of  frames  and  machinery.' ||  Denying  us  the  franchise,  on  the 
plea  that  it  will  invest  those  with  power  who  have  no  property  in  the 
state,  is  as  absurd  as  was  the  opposition  ofifered  to  the  Reform  Bill,  by 
one  of  the  aristocracy,  $  because  '  it  conferred  the  r^ht  of  voting  apon 
householders  in  St.  Giles,  who,  though  inhabiting  houses  of  £40  a  year. 
were  receiving  parish  relief.'  Universal  sufifrage  meets  an  abiudaiit 
share  of  opprobrium;  and  it  was  stated  that  'renters  of  3f«  IM.  per 
week,  was  the  very  worst  species  of  representation  that  could  be  devised.*^ 
Our  '  immorality '  has  had  its  share  of  comment ;  and  the   bench  of 

*  Mr.  Bankcs.  f  Marquis  of  Bute.  %  ^A^l  o^  Harrowby.  ||  Earl  Caraarron. 

§  Lord  Wynford.     ^  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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bishops,  as  the  '  guardians  of  good  order  and  religion,*  were  entreated  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.*  Our  'dishonesty'  has  been 
tauntingly  vaunted ;  and  it  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 

•  £10  householders  were  not  the  proper  persons  to  return  members  to 
parliament ;  great  numbers  of  whom,  paid  their  rent  weekly,  because, 
their  landlords  would  only  trust  them  from  week  to  week,*\  Predictions 
of  the  most  disastrous  character,  respecting  the  consequences  of  our  at- 
taining our  demands,  are  plentiful ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  if  you  secured 
your  object,  *  no  administration  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment for  six  months.'!  We  are  termed,  *  reckless  innovators,'  and  it 
was  said  of  your  bill,  that  it  would  bring  into  parliament  '  the  talents  of 
demagogues,  the  talent  of  mischief,  and  that  talent  which  would  pull 
down,  and  crumble  to  dust,  all  the  institutions  of  the  country.'§  We 
are  indignant  at  the  insinuation,  that  an  assembly,  composed  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  whole  people,  would  be  inferior  in  character,  to  those 
elected  by  a  portion  of  them  ;  and  you  were  indignant,  when,  in  opposing 
your  claims,  it  was  unblushingly  avowed  of  the  parliament,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  it  was  *  the  noblest  assembly  of  freemen 
in  the  world ;'  that  there  was  '  no  hope  of  seeing  an  assembly  equal  to  it, 
for  talent,  integrity,  and  patriotism. '||  Our  demands  are  termed 're- 
volutionary ;'  yours  were  opposed,  because  granting  them  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  '  confusion — civil  war  ;  and  some  powerful  chief,  when  men's 
minds  were  satiated  with  trouble,  would  interfere,  and  establish  a  mili- 
tary despotism.*^  We  have  been  accused  of  holding  strange  ideas  re- 
specting the  '  national  debt ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  reform  agitation,  it 
was  said,  that  '  neither  freeholders,  nor  fund  holders,  must  flatter  them- 
selves that  their  property  would  be  safe.  No  new  government  had  much 
regard  for  the  debts  of  an  old  one.'**  We  have  been  termed  '  anti-mo- 
narchists ;*  and  it  was  said,  that  *  a  reform  parliament  would  take  the 
crown  off  the  king's  head.'tt  The  late  premierJI  declared,  that  *  a  reformed 
parliament  would  give  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
demagogues ;  it  would  reduce  this  happy  land  to  a  state  of  despotism 
and  destruction  ;'  and  *  although  the  monarchy  would  not  be  nominally 
abohshed,  still  it  would  be  virtually,  by  the  democrats  who  would  reig^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons.' ' 

Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  meet  the  working  classes  in  the 
same  spirit  which  we  inculcate  on  them,  seeking  to  discover  some 
common  ground  on  which  you  may  unitedly  take  your  stand  ? 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  amongst  you,  on  some  points 
of  the  charter,  and  all  such  as  consist  with  an  honest  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage,  should  be 
open  questions,  on  which  you  may  be  free  to  take  your  own 
course.  Are  you  then  disposed  to  meet  and  discuss  these 
points  in  a  candid  and  generous  temper,  esteeming  prin- 
ciples more  than   modes,  and   the  end  as  infinitely   superior 

•  Lord  Wynford.    t  Sir  C.  Wetherell.    %  Sir  J.  Shelly.    §  Lord  Wynford. 

II  Lord  Whamcliffe.       %  Mr.  Price.    ••  Sir  R.  Vyvyan. 
tt  Sir  R.  Vyvyan.    J  J  Sir  R.  Peel. 

VOL.  XXIII.  Z  Z 
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to  the  means  ?  Many  of  you  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from 
-working  men,  in  an  ungenerous  and  repulsive  spirit,  and  sus- 
picions and  heart-burnings  have  been  engendered.  A  time  of 
healing  is  now  come,  and  your  own  interests  concur  with  the 
higher  consideration  of  principle,  to  prompt  its  improvement. 
Little  need  be  said  to  prove  the  necessity  for  reform.  By  a 
parliamentary  return,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  July  last,  the 
whole  number  of  electors  in  Great  Britain  in  184f6  is  shown  to 
have  been  only  944,473.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  continue? 
Can  you  hope  or  even  desire  that  the  working  classes,  rapidly 
advancing  as  they  are  in  intelligence,  should  be  satisfied  with  it, 
or  remit  their  agitation  until  the  wrong  done  them  is  redressed  ? 
Agaiu;  the  constituency  of  Westminster,  amounting  to  nearly 
15,000,  is  equalled  in  the  representation  by  Thetford,  with  a 
constituency  below  200.  Or,  to  take  a  still  more  striking 
instance,  the  united  constituencies  of  Finsbury  and  Liverpool 
return  four  members  to  parliament ;  while  66  boroughs,  whose 
gross  constituency  is  2,000  less,  return  105.  Is  this  right? 
Would  you  have  it  continue?  Can  you  look  upon  it  with 
complacency  ?  Is  it  not  a  glaring  and  palpable  wrong,  for  the 
redress  of  which  all  true  reformers  should  promptly  and  vigo- 
rously unite  ?  And  then  again,  look  at  the  House  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  present  system,  and  say  honestly  whether  it 
commands  your  respect  and  confidence.  We  say  nothing  now 
about  the  working  classes.  We  place  out  of  account  their 
demand,  and  we  ask  yoUy  the  tradesmen,  the  middle-men,  the 
men  of  reputed  decorum  and  religion,  are  the  materials  gathered 
by  the  existing  electoral  system  such  as  you  would  have  them 
be,  such  as,  in  your  judgment,  may  be  wisely  and  safely  trusted 
to  legislate  for  this  vast  empire?  Election  committees,  with 
all  their  senatorial  prejudices,  have  lately  made  some  fearful 
revelations.  Even  the  ministerial  journalists  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  fact,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
for  reform.  Take  the  following  summary  from  the  '  Examiner' 
of  April  5th,  which  we  give  without  comment  It  speaks  for 
itself,  and  its  bearing  on  the  present  case  is  conclusive. 

'  That  the  existing  elective  system  offers  inducement  and  facility  to 
corrupt  proceedings,  is  shown  unequivocally,  if  not  satisfactorily,  by  the 
fate  of  election  petitions  during  the  present  session.  The  result  to  the 
sitting  members  has  been  tragical ;  but  may  be  very  briefly  told, 

'  A  number  of  petitions  were  withdrawn  :  no  proof  that  their  allega- 
tions were  either  unfounded  or  exaggerated.  The  proceedings,  in  sone 
nine  or  ten,  were  arrested  by  a  preliminary  squabble  about  recogni- 
zances. As  yet  only  fifteen  committees  have  reported.  Out  of  thew 
the  elections  have  been  declared  void  in  eleven  instances,  and  fifteen 
members  have  lost  their  seats.     One  suffered  punishment  for  a  tedinicil 
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error ;  all  the  rest  for  bribery  and  treating.     Thia  is  not  the  worst.     In 
six  out  of  the  ten  cases,  the  corruption  had  been  so  obvioosly  S3rstematic 
and  permanent,  that  the  issue  of  the  new  writs  has  been  suspended. 
'  The  general  result  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  form  : 

'  Great  Yarmouth.  A.  Lennox,  and  O.  E.  Coope.  Not  duly 
elected.  By  their  agents  guilty  of  bribery.  Not  cognizant.  Sjrs- 
tematic  bribery.  Borough  ought  to  be  disfranchised.  Writ  sus- 
pended. 

'  KiNSALK.  S.  Guinness.  By  his  agents  guilty  of  bribery.  Not  with 
his  knowledge.     New  writ  issued. 

^  Lancaster.  S.  Gregson.  By  himself  and  his  agents  gpiilty  of 
treating.     With  his  knowledge.     Writ  issued. 

'  Bolton.  W.  Boiling.  Duly  elected.  Bribery  proved.  Not  by  or 
with  consent  of  Boiling  or  his  agents. 

'  Carlisle.  John  Dixon,  and  H.  Hodgson.  Not  duly  elected. 
Hodgson,  by  his  agents,  guilty  of  treating.  Acts  of  treating  not 
proved  to  be  at  his  expense,  Mr.  Head  having  advanced  £1,200. 
Writ  issued. 

'  Ltmb  Rbgis.  Neville  Abdy.  Duly  elected.  Voters  struck  off 
the  poll  for  corruption.  The  petition  promoted  by  Mr.  Attwood, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  buy  votes.  .And  he  to  bear  expense  of 
petition. 

•  Lincoln.     C.  Seeley.     Not  duly  elected.     Bribed  by  his  agents. 

Was  cognizant  of  treating.     New  writ  issued. 
•Harwich.     John  Attwood.     Not  duly  elected. '    Guilty,  by  agents. 
Not  proved  to  be  cognizant.     Writ  suspended. 

•  Bbwulbt.    T.  J.  Ireland.  Guilty,  by  agents,  of  bribery  and  treatmg. 

Not  proved  to  have  been  cognizant.      Systematic  corruption   in 
borough.     Writ  suspended. 

•  DuNDALK.     C.  C.  M'Tavish.     Not  duly  returned.      Parties  not  en- 

titled to  be  on  the  roll  voted  for  him.    Other  candidate  substituted. 
'  Derby.     E.  Strutt,  and  F.  L.  Gower.     Guilty,  by  agents,  of  bribery 
and  treating.     Not  proved  to  be  cognizant.     Systematic  corruption 
in  borough.     Writ  suspended. 

•  Horsham.     J.  Jervis.     Not  duly  elected.     Guilty,  by  his  agents, 

of  treating.     Writ  suspended. 
'  Ryb.     H.  M.  Curteis.     Not  duly  elected.     No  proof  offered  of  al- 
legations of  bribery  and  treating.     Petitioners  to  pay  expenses.' 

There  are  other  features  of  the  House  still  more  painful,  on 
which  we  had  intended  to  remark ;  but  our  space  is  exhausted, 
and  we  cati  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  frivolity  and  merri- 
ment by  which  it  is  so  disreputably  characterized.  There  is  an 
utter  want  of  deep  seriousness,  of  the  gravity  which  becomes 
statesmen,  of  the  honest  earnestness  which  bespeaks  strong  con- 
victions, and  commands  the  confidence  of  a  nation.  To  these 
matters,  however,  we  can  merely  advert,  and,  in  closing,  place 
on  record  a  movement  which  gives  promise  of  better  things. 
A  meeting  of  members  of  parliament,  convened  by  a  requisition 
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bearing  fifty-one  signatures,  has  been  held,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

'  That  it  appears  to  this  mectlDg,  that  a  more  cordial  understanding 
and  co-operation  are  urgently  required  among  such  members  of  parlia- 
ment as  are  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  an  eqaitaUe 
arrangement  of  taxation,  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  the  general 
advance  of  reform  principles  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/ 

So  far  we  rejoice,  though  we  have  our  misgivings.  We  hare 
little  faith  in  some  of  the  names ;  and  would  have  the  tried 
friends  of  the  people,  who  are  parties  to  this  movement,  be^on 
their  guard.  Such  an  ^understanding  and  co-operation'  are 
undoubtedly  called  for ;  but  let  Mr.  Hume  take  heed  to  the 
councils  of  temporizing  friends.  We  must  act  from  withouti 
if  we  would  have  our  representatives  be  faithful  at  their  post. 


iSrief  ^otittd. 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.    Nos.  I.  and  II.     Edited  by  Joha 
Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.    8vo.    London :  C.  Cos. 

It  reflects  no  credit  on  the  biblical  literature  of  our  country,  that  it 
was  reserved  to  the  year  1843,  to  witness  the  commencement  of  such 
a  work  as  this.  The  vast  sums  which  are  annually  expended  on  the 
education  of  theologians  ought — apart  from  other  and  higher  con* 
siderations — to  have  produced  a  much  larger  result  than  has  been 
realized.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  melancholy  fact  is  notorioui. 
There  has  been  a  woful  disproportion,  in  this  department  of  human 
life,  between  means  and  end,  the  expenditure  incurred  and  the  result 
obtained.  But  wc  must  not  pursue  this  theme  here.  Our  province 
is  with  the  work  before  us,  and  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  its 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  competent  an  editor  as  Dr.  Kitta 
His  previous  labors  in  the  department  of  biblical  literature  hafe 
established  his  reputation,  wiiilc  his  extensive  correspondence 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  will  enable  him  to  combine  a 
greater  range  and  variety  of  talent  than  any  other  man.  '  We  want 
a  publication,'  as  the  editor  remarks  in  his  prospectus,  *  which  shall 
keep  us  acquainted  with  all  thai  is  sound  and  valuable,  in  the  Ubois 
of  the  biblical  scholars  of  the  European  continent  and  of  North 
America,  and  in  whose  pages  such  of  them  as  now  live  may  inter- 
change the  results  of  their  researches  with  our  own  writers.'  Such  a 
work,  '  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature '  is  likely  to  be«  and  the 
two  numbers  before  us,  though  not  realizing  probably  the  entirt 
conception  of  the  editor,  afford  good  promise  of  future  ezcellenet. 
We  arc  glad  to  find  that  the  more  abstruse  matters  of  biblical 
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are  mingled  with  dissertations  of  general  interest,  and  are  occasioa- 
a]ly  relieved  by  such  papers  as  the  attractive  contributions  of  Dr. 
Cox,  on  the  theological  sentiments  and  moral  influence  of  the '  Para- 
dise Lost.'  The  popularity  of  the  '  Journal '  will  thus  be  aided  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  its  sterling  merit.  The  name  of  each  writer  is 
prefixed,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  amongst  the  contributors  to  the 
numbers  already  issued,  the  names  of  Drs.  Pye  Smith,  and  Cos, 
Professor  Eadie,  Mr.  Gotch^  and  Dr.  Alexander.  Against  one  evil 
the  editor  must  guard.  We  have  no  fear  of  scholarship^  nor  would 
we  join  in  the  indiscriminate  censure  which  has  been  pronounced  on 
German  and  American  theology.  But  we  are  jealous  for  evaneelical 
truth,  and  cannot  receive  even  scholarship  of  the  highest  order,  at 
the  cost  of  its  partial  surrender.  We  do  not  suspect  Dr.  Kitto  of 
any  tendency  to  this  evil,  but  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  journal,  he 
will  need  to  be  perpetually  vigilant.  We  commend  his  '  Journal ' 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  friends,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  the  ministerial  class,  if  it  do  not  obtain  a  wide  circulation. 
It  is  to  be  published  quarterly,  price  five  shillings. 


Cosmos :  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Descriptum  of  the  Umoerss.  By  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt.  Vol.  II.  Translated  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  Seo.  R.S.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  work  which  com- 
bines so  vast  a  range  of  information,  with  a  spirit  so  philosophical, 
and  a  temper  so  beneficent.  An  extensive  series  of  ages  is  reviewed, 
with  an  erudition  from  which  no  human  knowledge  is  excluded!. 
Every  page  glows  with  the  learning  of  the  past  and  present.  A  pro- 
found intellect  penetrates  the  darkest  themes,  and  from  the  mysteries 
of  the  physical  world  elicits  laws  which  combine  its  scattered  pheno- 
mena, and  give  order  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  The  translation  is 
worthy  of  the  original,  and  the  notes  of  the  editor  are  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  A  more  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  a 
thoughtful  man  can  scarcely  be  made. 


Some  Further  Portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  WUioughby,  which  do  relate 
to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the  Events  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

A  NEAT  and  elegant  edition  of  a  work  on  which  our  favorable 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  March  last.  We  need  say  no  more 
than  repeat  in  the  words  of  our  former  critique,  that  '  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  fiction  more  like  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  of  exaggerated  fiction- writing,  to  meet  with  a 
work  which  derives  all  its  interest  from  home  scenes,  and  those 
every  day  duties  and  pleasures  which  the  writer  of  fiction,  as  well  as 
the  reader,  is  too  apt  to  overlook,  because  they  lie  in  his  daily  path- 
way ;  and  to  contemplate  a  character  so  simply  graceful,  so  truthful. 
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80  truly  English,  as  that  of  the  sweet  Lady  Willoughby/  We  are 
glad  that  the  work  has  been  issued  in  a  cheaper  form,  and  trust  that 
it  will  supplant  some  of  the  more  questionable  and  deleterious  pro- 
ductions of  fiction. 


Letters  to  a  Mother  en  the  Management  of  Herself  and  her  Children  in 
Health  and  Disease ;  embracing  the  subjects  of  Pregnancy,  Childbirth, 
Nursing,  Food,  Exercise,  Bathing,  Clothing,  etc. :  with  Remarks  am 
Chloroform,  ByJ.  T.  Conquest.  M.D.,  F.L.S.  A  new  and  enlai^ed 
edition.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  somewhat  out  of  our  line,  yet  we  readily  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which'  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
presents,  to  benefit  our  readers,  by  recommending  it  as  a  family 
book.  The  extensive  professional  experience  of  Dr.  Conquest  en- 
titles his  opinions  to  great  respect,  and  the  sound  judgment  and  prac- 
tical good  sense  pervading  this  volume  render  it  an  invaluable 
companion  and  a  safe  guide.  The  letters  '  are  intentionally  written 
in  the  plainest  language/  and  the  measures  they  adopt  are  preventive 
rather  than  curative.  '  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  compress  a 
large  mass  of  information  into  a  small  compass,  and  has  striven  to 
lead  mothers  and  nurses  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  by  the 
establishment  of  important,  general — governing  principles,  rather 
than  by  lengthened  details.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  counsel 
all  those  concerned,  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  so 
judicious  an  adviser. 

The  Planet  Neptune :  An  Exposition  and  a  History.    By  J.  P.  Nicholi 
L.  L.  D.,  etc.   Edinburgh  :  Johnstone.  1848. 

Of  the  few  men  who  can  popularize  science  without  vulgarixing  it. 
Professor  Nichol  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful.  He  teaches 
astronomical  results  in  a  brilliant  vivid  style,  and  gives  eome  notion 
of  the  processes  in  remarkably  clear  expositions,  without  deluding 
people  into  the  belief  that  they  have  become  astronomers,  because 
they  have  studied  his  books.  In  this  elegantly  illustrated  volume, 
he  has  most  successfully  expounded  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  search  for  the  far- off  Neptune  ;  and  has  narrated  the  labors  of  the 
CO -victors,  Adams  and  Levevrier,  with  a  generous  appreciation  of 
their  merits,  which  might  be  advantageously  imitated  by  some  of 
his  fellow  savants.  Lucid  explanation,  thoughtful  eloquence,  and 
thorough  devotion  to  his  noble  science,  mark  the  present  volume^ 
as  much  as  any  of  the  author's  former  works. 


The  History  of  Greece  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.,  1833.     For 
Schools  and  Families.     London:  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  School  Books  '  which  are  to  convey 
sound  information  with  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.'  Such  a  series. 
well  done,  will  be  a  most  valuable  help  to  many  teachers  and  parentSi 
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To  them  we  recommend  this  volume.  As  a  history,  it  is  qaite  equal 
in  accuracy  to  those  in  common  use,  and  much  superior  to  any  of 
them,  in  the  very  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  social  life 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  sketches  of  their  authors,  philosophers,  and 
artists  ;  as  well  as  in  the  religious  air  which  pervades  the  whole. 
"We  could  wish,  however,  that  in  the  future  volumes  of  the  series, 
there  may  be  a  more  natural  introduction  of  such  thoughts  than  we 
have  noticed  in  some  parts  of  this  one.  Grave,  moral,  and  religious 
reflections,  are  marked  off  in  sections  by  themselves,  so  separated 
from  the  rest,  that  we  fear  their  doom  is  to  be  passed  over.  The 
Christianity  of  the  book  is  added^  rather  than  incorporated. 


Jutt  PublUhed, 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.A.,  as  published  during  his  Life. 
Comprising  the  whole  of  the  two  folio  volumes.  Edited  1724.  With  a 
Life  of  the  Author.     By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett.     In  three  volumes. 

The  Young  Man's  Home,  or  the  Penitent  Returned;  a  Narrative  of  the 

esent  Day.    By  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold. 

The  Beloved  Disciple ;  Reflections  on  the  History  of  St.  John.    By  Mrs. 

B.  Webb. 

Arthur  Trevlyn,  or  the  Night  of  the  Mind  :  a  Tale.    By  Jno.  B.  Goggs. 

Popery  Delineated,  in  a  Brief  Examination  and  Confutation  of  the  Un- 
scriptural  and  Anti-scriptural  Doctrines  and  Practices  maintained  and  in* 
culcated  by  the  Modem  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  unrescinded  Decrees  of 
her  Councils  and  Canon  Law,  and  in  her  authorised  and  acknowledged 
Formularies  of  Faith  and  Worship.     2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 

Artegall  or  Remarks  on  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales. 

Predestination  and  Election  Vindicated  from  Dependence  on  Moral 
Necessity,  and  Reconciled  with  Freewill  and  a  Universal  Atonement. 
Preceded  by  an  Answer  to  the  System  of  Edwards.     By  Geo.  M'Clelland. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  from  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin. 
Translated  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.    By  Jesse  Cato  Daniel. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  the  Power  of  God  unto  Salvation,  esemplified  in 
the  Preachmg  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  12  Illustrations.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Newman,  M.A. 

Sub  Rege  Sacerdos,  Comments  on  Bishop  Hampden's  Case,  with  an 
Epitomised  Report  of  the  Proceedings.     By  E.  S.  Creasy,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  Manchester  Tracts  for  the  Times.     No.  III. 

The  Government  Plan  of  Education.  The  Question  whether  it  is  based 
on  Sound  Principles.  Considered  in  a  Letter  to  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society. 

The  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  essentially  the  same. 
A  Lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  18th,  1848.     » 

What  is  the  Pope  ?  or  one  of  the  Motives  why  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  will  not  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By 
Angelo  Tacehella,  J.  C. 
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The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  PhiloBophically  con- 
sidered in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner.  8th  Edition. 
Vol.  I. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  ; English, Technolo^cal, and  Scientific;  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  comprising  all  words 
purely  English,  and  the  principal  and  most  generally  used  Technical  and 
Scientific  Terms ;  together  with  their  Etymologies  and  their  Pronuncia- 
tion, according  to  the  best  Authorities.    Division  IIL 

Discourses  delivered  in  the  Recognition  of  the  Rev.  George  Thomson, 
as  Co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder,  D.D. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Smith,  L.L.D. 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State.    By  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D. 

The  Modern  Orator.    Part  XI 1 1.    C.  J.  Fox. 

Hours  of  Recreation ;  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  to  the  Age  of 
Twenty-one.     By  Chas.  S.  Middleton. 

Rawdon  House ;  or  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Character  at  School.  By 
Mrs.  Ellis. 

France  and  England,  a  Vision  of  the  Future.  By  M.  de  Lamartine, 
Member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France.  Translated  frum  the 
French.    3rd  Edition. 

National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XV.  Cheiropoda— 
Cochin-China. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  No.  IL  April,  1848.  Edited  by  John 
Kitto,  D.D. 

Lectures  on  the  Public  Life  and  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  delivered 
(in  substance)  to  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics  Institution,  in 
the  spring  of  1846.    By  Edmund  Clarke. 

Sketches  of  Her  Majesty's  Household,  interspersed  with  Historical 
Notes,  Political  Comments,  and  Critical  Remarks,  with  descriptive  Particu- 
lars of  each  Department,  forming  a  Guide  to  Situations  in  the  Sovereign's 
Domestic  Establishments,  etc. 

The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  Chronologically  arranged;  with 
Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.    By  Frederic  Kowton. 

Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past.    By  Harriet  Martineau.    3  toIs. 

Recollections  of  Northern  India,  with  Observations  on  the  Origin,  Coi* 
toms,  and  Moral  Sentiment  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Remarks  on  the  Coantry 
and  Principal  Places  of  the  Ganges,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  fioycrs,  Mis- 
sionary of  Benares,  etc. 

Travels  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India,  including  Nepal  and  other 
parts  of  the  Himalayas,  to  the  Borders  of  Thibet,  with  some  Notices  of 
the  Overland  Route.  Appendices  addressed  to  Baron  Von  Hnmboldl.  By 
Dr.  W.  Hoffmeister,  Travelling  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  WaldesMr, 
of  Prussia.    Translated  from  the  German. 

Theocracy ;  or  the  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Polity,  adapted 
to  all  Nations  and  Times.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Craie,  A.M.,  Rothesar. 

Notes  of  a  Two  Years'  Residence  in  Italy.  By  Hamilton  G^le^  Ksi|n 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  John  EIti  with  an  Intiodnetciy 
Memoir,  under  the  care  of  Richard  W.  Hamilton,  t).D. 

The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C.  Careyp  aothor  of 
'  Principles  of  Political  Economy.' 
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Abt.  I. — 1 .  Congregational  Independency  in  Contradistmction  to  EpiscO'* 
pacy  and  JPresbyterianism :  the  Church  Polity  of  the  New  Testament, 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.     Glasgow:  James  Maclehose.     1848. 

2.  The  Congregational  Lecture  (Thirteenth  Series).  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  the  New  Testament  Unfolded,  and  its  Points  of  Coincidence 
or  Disagreement  with  Prevailing  Systems  Indicated.  By  Samuel 
Davidson,  LL.D.     London:  Jackson  and  Waif ord.     1848. 

"We  can  scarcely  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  intro- 
duce these  valuable  publications  to  our  readers.  Whether  we 
look  at  the  gross  and  motley  forms  into  which  the  Christian 
polity  has  been  thrown,  or  at  the  contented  ignorance  and  in- 
difference in  which  multitudes  are  living  on  the  subject,  we  feel 
convinced,  that  faithfully  to  explain  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
Christ  respecting  it,  is  to  render  a  service  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  religion,  is  of  the  last  importance.  A  religion  of  mere 
forms  and  ceremonies,  to  the  neglect  of  *  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,'  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  fatal  delusion.  But  into  this 
delusion  none  are  so  liable  to  fall,  as  those  who  turn  away  from 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  to  the  ordinances  and  command- 
ments of  men.  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  without  external 
forms  of  some  kind,  either  human  or  divine,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  public  worship ;  aud,  as  to  the  danger  of  formality, 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  most  rigid  formalists,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  those  who  have  retained,  in  their  polity,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  word  of  God.     Accordingly,  whatever  sanction  it  may  have 
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received  from  great  names  or  powerful  parties,  we  cannot  but 
regard  that  contempt^  for  the  evangelical  politjj which  discovers 
itself  in  the  affected  philosophical  indifference  of  some,  and  a 
reckless  tendency  to  innovation  in  others,  as  an  error  seriously 
criminal  and  dangerous; — a  kind  of  Sorbouian  bog,  in  whose 
deep  corruption^  however  plausibly  covered,  whole  armies  of  the 
living  God  have  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  to  his  service. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  error  is  the  obvious  result  of 
mere  carelessness  or  inattention.  In  others,  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  principle,  and  is  grounded  on  the  presumption,  that 
church  polity  is  a  subject  on  which  the  voice  of  inspiration  is 
wholly  silent,  or  heard  only  in  utterances  of  little  importance, 
or  too  vague  to  be  followed.  In  this  plea,  however,  we  only  see 
the  natural  tendency  of  one  error  to  shelter  itself  under  another, 
equally,  if  not  more,  preposterous ;  and  most  thoroughly  do  we 
agree  with  our  esteemed  authors,  in  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
ciling it  with  scripture  or  common  sense.  That  any  society  was 
ever  established  without  a  constitution  or  laws  to  govern  it,  is  a 
thought  sufiicietitly  absurd.  But  that  the  kingdom  of  heavea 
should  be,  of  all  others,  the  one  thus  strangely  founded ;  or  that 
the  churches  constituting  the  municipalities  of  this  kingdom 
should  be  the  only  ones  for  which  no  laws  of  membership,  dis- 
cipline, office,  or  worship,  have  been  provided  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  that  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  who  has  laid  down  such 
perfect  laws  for  his  creatures  in  all  other  places  of  his  dominions, 
should  have  abandoned,  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  passions 
and  opinions,  that  church  which  he  purchased  with  the  gift  of 
his  Son,  are  notions  which,  in  themselves,  are  as  repugnant  to 
rational  belief,  as  they  arc  to  the  facts  and  precepts  ol  the 
word  of  God. 

'  There  is  not/  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  '  on  sabjects  sndi  as  this*  a  more 
dangerous  word  than  expediency  :  it  unsettles  everything ;  it  settles  no- 
thing. It  means  whatever  any  mind  may  be  pleased  to  affix  to  it ;  and 
being  thus  a  word  of  all  meanings,  becomes  a  word  of  no  meamng. 
Surely  the  people  of  God,  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  heart's  deoeittul- 
ness,  and  of  the  variety  of  biassing  influences  to  which,  throogh  that  de- 
ceitfulness,  their  judgments  are  subject,  should  be  jealous  of  a  aentimcnt 
which  allows  such  free  scope  to  human  discretion  in  divine  institatcs ;  a 
discretion  which  may  be  as  varied  in  its  dictates  as  are  the  varieties  in 
the  constitution,  education,  and  habits  of  human  minds.  Ther  who 
know  themselves  (as  all  believers  should)  will  not  wish  for  the  fiberty. 
When  Dr.Whateley  says — '  What  is  left  to  men's  dtBcretion  is  not  there- 
fore meant  to  be  left  to  their  indiscretion' — he  says  what  I  shoold  hardhr 
have  expected  his  own  discretion  would  have  allowed  him  to  say.  Un- 
less there  be  some  admitted  standard  of  discretioa.  it  is  nsanifcsdf 
untrue.  Whatever  is  left  to  men's  discretion  is  inevitaUj  as  much  kft 
to  their  indiscretion.     Who  is  to  draw  the  line  ?     What  to 
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the  very  perfection  of  discreet  and  wise  policy,  is  in  the  ejres  of  another 
the  very  madness  of  its  opposite.  And  alas !  all  experience  testifies  (and 
a  sad  amount  of  the  testimony  there  has  been)  that  of  all  subjects  what- 
ever, the  very  last  that  should  be  left  to  human  discretion  are  those 
which  relate  to  religious  observances !  Discretion  !  when  men  leave  the 
Bible,  where  are  we  to  find  it  ?* — p.  1 1 . 

'We  might  expect,  a  priori,'  says  Dr.  Davidson,  in  an  able  chapter 
devoted  wholly  to  this  topic,  '  some  regulations  from  the  Head  of  the 
church  relative  to  the  organisation  and  government  of  his  people.  As 
King,  he  reigns  over  a  great  multitude  of  obedient  subjects  on  earth, 
whom  he  has  subdued  unto  himself  by  his  grace  ;  and  it  were  anomalous 
in  a  spiritual  governor  to  propound  no  laws  for  the  gpaidance  of  his  dis- 
ciples,  in  various  relations  connected  with  the  advancement  of  his  king- 
dom on  earth He  has  shown  no  indifference  regarding  his 

subjects;  nor  has  aught  conducive  to  their  welftu^  been  neglected. 
Hence  it  is  improbable  that  he  could  have  manifested  no  concern,  or 
given  no  intimation  of  his  will,  respecting  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  The  character  of  members  belonging  to  his  church,  whether 
worldly  or  spiritual,  could  scarcely  have  been  a  matter  of  indifiference  to 
him  who  shed  his  blood  to  redeem  to  h\mw\{  b,  peculiar  people  zealous  of 
good  works.  If  it  were  a  trifling  matter  whether  that  kingdom  were 
pure  or  corrupt,  it  might  be  asserted  that  human  discretion  is  the  sole 
standard  of  polity ;  but  the  revealed  character  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
entire  genius  of  his  religion  forbid  the  supposition.' — p.  9. 

But  the  notion^  thus  ably  met  on  the  ground  of  antecedent 
probability,  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  our  notions  of  fitness,  but 
to  the  plainest  evidence  of  facts.  If  we  turn  to  the  word  of 
God^  we  find  that  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church  -and  the 
ends  of  its  institution,  are  constantly  kept  in  view ;  that  the 
members  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  the  ordinances  which 
it  should  observe,  the  revenues  by  which  it  should  be  supported, 
the  functions,  qualifications,  and  responsibilities  of  its  officers, 
together  with  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  members  to  each 
other,  to  their  officers,  to  other  churches,  and  their  common 
Lord — are  as  clearly  indicated,  either  by  precept  or  example,  as 
any  other  matters  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  the  instruction^ 
thus  afforded,  is  occasional  or  circumstantial,  rather  than  sys- 
tematic, cannot  lessen  its  authority ;  since  it  is  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  mind  of  Christ,  both  in  doctrine  and 
morals,  has  been  made  known  :  and  we  firmly  believe  that  such 
instructions,  however  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  will 
appear,  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  truth,  so  pliunly  written, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is  not  because  the  institutions 
of  Christ^s  kingdom  are  not  sufficiently  plain ;  but  because  they 
are  too  plain,  to  suit  the  sinister  purposes  of  men,  that  their 
meaning  is  disputed  or  their  existence  denied. 

Such  a  kind  of  polity  as  kingcraft  or  priestcraft  needs — a 
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polity  to  promote  the  ends  of  personal  or  sectarian  ambition ;  to 
convert  the  ministers  of  Christ  into  lords  over  God's  heritage;  to 
invest  synod,  conference,  assembly,  or  convocation  with  the  aris- 
tocratical  powers  of  a  house  of  peers ;  or  to  warrant  the  extor- 
tion of  seizing,  at  the  bayonet's  pointy  tea  millions  a  year— is 
one  not  easily  found  in  the  word  of  God :  nor  do  we  wonder 
that  those,  who  are  in  quest  of  such,  should  turn,  from  the 
New  Testament,  to  expediency  or  tradition.  But,  for  those 
who  are  in  quest  of  a  polity  for  that  kiugdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world,  wlio  wish  to  know  what  is  requisite  for  the  comfort 
and  guidance  of  men  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  '  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  aud  precept  upoa 
precept'  have  been  given,  and  the  apostles  are  of  all  men  the 
most  eloquent,  decisive  and  free,  in  their  communications. 

With  these  sentiments,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  practice  of 
tampering  with  the  evangelical  polity  as  a  great  crime  ;  and  are 
not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity,  which  these  volumes  afford,  of 
pressing  the.  matter  somewhat  closely  upon  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  To  enter  the  house  of  God  and,  instead  of  yielding  the 
humble,  willing  obedience  of  children,  to  neglect  or  set  aside  its 
domestic  laws  and  regulations  at  our  pleasure ;  to  substitute,  for 
the  appointments  he  has  made,  laws  and  offices  of  our  own — in  a 
word  to  substitute  human  for  Divine  authority,  the  wisdom  of 
man  for  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  surely  an  act  of  presumption,  which 
nothing  can  justify ;  and  one  that  admits  of  no  other  palliation 
than  that  it  is  done,  for  the  most  part,  in  ignorance  and  unbelief. 
If,  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  to  offer  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  or  presume,  with  an  unconsecrated  hand,  to  touch  the  ark, 
was  deemed  by  God  himself  worthy  of  death ;  how  can  it  be 
hoped,  that  he  will  hold  them  guiltless  who  trample  under  foot 
the  more  perfect  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Yet, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  innovator  has  not  only  the  pre- 
sumption to  demand  that  he  should  be  held  innocent,  but  that 
we  should  hail  his  inventions  as  so  many  improvements  on  the 
word  of  God.  But,  since  the  government  of  the  church  was 
planned  by  precisely  the  same  authority  that  fixed  the  laws  of 
nature,  why  should  the  innovator  confine  his  improvements  to 
the  former  ?  If  capable  of  amending  the  laws  of  revelation, 
why  not  bestow  upon  the  laws  of  nature  a  few  salutary  reforms  ? 
Or  rather,  why  should  a  creature  of  the  dust,  who  must  die 
without  knowledgcy  presume  himself  capable  of  the  one,  until 
he  has  tried  his  hand  upon  the  other?  Let  him  mend  the 
broken  planets ;  clear  away  the  spots  of  the  sun ;  or,  carrying  his 
reforms  through  the  whole  universe,  marshal  into  more  orderly 
groups  the  host  of  stars ;  and,  then — ^let  him  try  his  hand  upon 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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'  On  the  sapposition/  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  '  that  Christ,  hy  his  Spirit, 
has  given  instructions  on  these  points,  is  there  no  presumption  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  light  of  them  ?  Ought  not  the  settled  prin- 
ciple, on  which  all  his  faithful  subjects  proceed,  to  be,  that  whatever  he 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  command,  they  should  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  obey  P  ....  By  such  believers  it  is  forgotten,  that 
ends  are  effected  by  means,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  letter  is  to 
be  measured  by  that  of  the  former.  External  institutes  are  put  out  of 
their  proper  place,  when  they  are  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves ; — but, 
they  are  means  to  ends.  The  ends  are  individual  ediOcation,  and  the 
increase  of  the  church ;  and  if  these  are  admitted  to  be  important  ends, 
it  will  follow  that  the  value  of  the  means  is  in  proportion  to  that  import- 
ance. The  one  regulates  the  other.  And,  while  this  position  will  not 
be  disputed,  neither,  surely,  will  another, — that  if  Christ  has  instituted 
means  for  these  ends,  his  people  should  seek  in  earnest  to  ascertain 
them, — in  the  firm  conviction  that  his  must  be  the  best ; — we  might  go 
further,  and  affirm  them  the  only  truly  suitable  means  for  the  ends  in 
view.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  it  becomes  us  to  lay  our  wisdom 
at  his  feet,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  '  become  fools  that 
we  mav  be  wise.^  This  is  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  him,  both  on 
the  ground  of  his  supreme  authority,  and  on  that  of  his  unerring  intelli- 
gence :  and  it  is  due  to  him,  not  in  cases  only  where  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  but  even  where  our  own  sagacity  would,  with  little  or  no 
hesitation,  have  dictated  the  contrary.  Our  duty,  beyond  all  question, 
is  implicit  deference, 

'  It  seems  reasonable  that  Christians  should  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  authority  of  the  inspired  ambassadors  of  Christ,  in  matters  of  this 
description,  as  well  as  in  others.  Yet  it  is  surprising  on  what  flimsy  and 
light  pretexts  many  shake  themselves  loose  from  such  obligation,  even 
when  they  have  granted  that  the  constitution  of  the  apostolic  churches  is 
to  be  found  in  their  writings.  They  allege  that  it  was  only  the  constitu- 
tion ybr  that  time,  and  for  existing  circumstances :  and  that  it  was  wisely 
left  subject  to  modification,  as  expediency,  guided  by  subsequent  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  church,  might  dictate.  But  this  is  surely,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  hazardous  ground.* — pp.  9 — 11. 

This  witness  is  true ;  and,  we  firmly  believe,  as  important  as 
it  is  admirably  expressed.  Would  that  we  could  deem  Dr. 
Davidson's  sentiments  on  the  same  point,  the  only  cue  on 
which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him,  equally  satis- 
factory. In  opposition  to  the  Erastian  notion — that  there  is  no 
model  of  church  government  in  the  New  Testament — Dr.  David- 
sou  has  shewn,  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  model  provided  by 
infinite  wisdom,  but  what  that  system  is,  as  well  as  the  disastrous 
results  of  deviation  from  it,  with  a  force  of  reasoning,  both- 
logical  and  philosophical,  which  does  honour  to  his  intellect. 
Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  laws  thus  laid  down  are  not  positive  but 
moral, — that  the  model  given  is  net  to  be  regarded  as  complete^ 
or  one  that  should  be  implicitly  followed — that  the  spirit  rather 
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than  the  letter  of  its  forms  should  be  observed — ^that  the  making 
of  new  regulations  and  the  changing  of  apostolical  practices, 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  precluded — and  that^  to  regard  the 
scriptural  model  as  complete,  and  therefore  implicitly  to  be  copied, 
instead  of  wisely  accommodating  itself,  in  circumstaniiab,  to 
the  ever-changing  manners  of  each  successive  age, — is  deroga- 
tory to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  procedure.  It  is  due  to  our 
learned  author  to  sav.  that  he  has  not  advanced  these  senti- 
meuts  without  much  careful  qualification;  and  that  he  hat 
reasoned  on  them  with  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  We 
know,  moreover,  from  his  subsequent  pages,  that  the  practical 
views  of  church  government  which  he  holds,  and  aims  by  the 
statements  we  deem  objectionable  to  promote,  are  nearly  if  not 
wholly  the  same  as  our  own :  and  if,  on  a  single  point,  we  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  so  estimable  a  writer,  it  is  not  without  much 
deference  and  regret. 

Yet,  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  we  feel  bound  to 
add,  that  we  cannot  regard  his  sentiments  as  consistent  with 
scripture,  with  his  own  reasonings,  or  with  themselves;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  serious  consequences,  which  we  believe  them 
to  involve.  That  the  institutions  of  church-membership,  bap- 
tism, the  Lord's-supper,  and  the  Christian  ministry,  should  be 
moral  and  not  positive  laws,  or  that  infinite  wisdom  should  give 
us  a  model  of  church-government,  and  yet  that  this  model 
should  be  neither  fixed,  definite,  complete,  or  implicitly  to  be 
followed — we  certainly  cannot  understand.  If  the  institutions 
of  church-government  are  not  positive ;  where  are  the  institu- 
tions that  are  ?  Or  how  can  a  model,  which  is  neither  fixed, 
definite,  complete,  or  fit  to  be  implicitly  copied,  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  Divine  wisdom ;  or,  in  any  proper  aenae  of  the 
term,  a  model  at  all?  We  are  told,  that  the  making  of  new 
regulations  and  tlic  changing  of  apostolic  practices,  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  precluded  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
our  'remembering  the  apostles  in  all  things,  and  keeping  the  ordi- 
nances as  they  are  delivered  unto  us?*  We  are  told,  moreover, 
respecting  scriptural  forms,  that  we  should  be  attentive  to  the 
spirit  of  forms  rather  than  to  their  letter ;  but  what  meaning 
can  there  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  form,  or  a  form  without  the  letter? 
The  form  is  one  thing  and  the  spirit  another,  but  the  form  and 
the  letter  arc  identical :  to  keep  the  form,  therefore,  without  the 
letter,  is  to  keep  the  form  without  the  form ;  that  is,  to  keep  do 
form  at  all. 

One  of  Dr.  Davidson's  principal  objections  to  the  idem  of  a 
fixed  polity  is,  that  it  is  impracticable;  but  what  is  there  im- 
practicable in  any  of  the  New  Testament  institutes?  Oar 
author  replies,  '  that  the  hours  of  meeting,  the  particular  locali- 
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ties  in  which  religious  assemblies  should  be  held^  and  the  sort 
of  structures  they  should  meet  in,  are  not  prescribed^  and  con^ 
sequentiy  that  Christians,  instead  of  observing  any  precise  rule, 
follow  their  own  judgments  respecting  them/  But  does  the 
liberty  of  Christians,  in  matters  not  prescribed,  warrant  or  shew 
the  necessity  of  a  deviation  from  things  which  are  ?  The  want 
of  prescription,  in  such  matters,  instead  of  shewing  that  a  fixed 
adherence  to  the  New  Testament  polity  is  impracticable ;  only 
serves  to  shew  that  they  do  not  belong  to  that  polity,  and,  on 
that  very  account,  are  not  to  be  enforced,  as  binding  or  unalter- 
able. Our  author's  mistake  evidently  lies  in  his  regarding  those 
things,  as  matters  of  Christian  polity,  which  do  not  belong  to 
it ;  and,  then,  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other.  That  the 
British  parliament  should  be  re-elected  once  in  seven  years,  la 
a  part  of  the  British  constitution,  and  must  therefore  be  ob^ 
served :  but  that  the  election  should  be  fixed,  every  time  and 
in  every  place,  for  the  same  day,  is  no  part  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  not  observed.  So,  that  Christians 
should,  always  and  in  all  places,  meet  together  at  the  same  hour 
or  in  the  same  kind  of  building,  is  no  law  of  the  Christian 
polity,  and  therefore  not  fixed ;  but  that  they  should  meet  toge- 
ther on  the  Lord's-day,  is  a  law  of  that  polity  and  therefore 
unalterable. 

Another  of  Dr.  Davidson's  objections  to  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
polity  is,  that '  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  New  Testae 
meut,  which  does  not  contain  a  book  of  Zioviticus.  Formal,  fM 
and  minute  directions,*  he  adds,  'are  not  given  in  it.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  occupied  with  general  principles,  applicable 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  which  his  people  can  be  placed/ 
But,  does  our  author  mean  to  say,  that  the  twofold  ministry, 
the  Lord's- day,  baptism,  the  Lord's-supper,  and  the  like,  are 
general  principles?  Are  they  not  just  as  formal  in  their 
nature,  as  those  of  sacrifice  or  circumcision  ?  Or  does  the  fact, 
that  they  are  fewer  in  number,  more  simple  in  form,  or  less 
encumbered  with  minute  details,  impair  their  authority  ?  Or 
does  it  follow,  because  there  is  no  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  institutions  of  Christ  are  less  complete  or 
less  implicitly  to  be  followed?  Our  Lord's  last  injunction  to 
the  apostles  was,  that  they  should  teach  his  disciples  to  observe 
all  things,  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them :  to  which  he 
added, — *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.' 

'  But,  sucli  a  view  of  the  Christian  polity,'  says  Dr.  Davidson, 

'  tends  to  deprive  Christianity  of  that  flexibility  which  eminently 

fits  it  for  all  times  and  circumstances.     If  such  be  the  precise 

Jorm  provided  for  it — a  form  consisting  of  enduring,  unalterable 
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circumstantials,  as  well  as  essentials,  it  would  not  be  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  ever-changing  manners  of  each  successive 
age/  Here^  however^  we  must  beg  to  lemark^  that  the  question 
at  i^sue  is  uot  the  form  of  Christianity,  but  the  form,  or  rather 
polity,  of  the  Christian  church;  a  distinction,  in  the  present 
case,  not  without  its  importance.  Many  of  the  laws  of  Christi- 
anity are  moral ;  and  moral  duties,  from  their  nature,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  but  the  institutions  of 
church  polity  are  positive,  and,  therefore,  fixed  and  definite. 
But,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  distinction,  why  should  a  polity, 
fixed  at  first  and  completed  by  infinite  wisdom,  be  less  adapt^ 
to  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  than  one  whose  adapta- 
tion and  filling  up  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  man? 
When  the  omniscient  Saviour  planned  the  government  of  his 
church,  were  not  all  the  changes,  through  which  it  would  have 
to  pass,  distinctly  known ;  more  distinctly  than,  even  when  they 
arc  taking  place,  they  can  be  known  by  us  ?  Is  it  not  a  sub- 
limer  exercise  of  that  wisdom,  which  '  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,^  to  lay  down  a  plan  at  once  perfect  and  complete^ 
than  one  adequate  to  its  purpose  only  as  it  is  altered,  amended, 
or  completed  by  man  ?  Though,  for  six  thousand  years,  the 
sun  has  never  quitted  its  centre  or  changed  its  form,  is  it  on 
that  account  less  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  and  changes 
of  the  earth?  Why,  then,  may  not  the  evangelical  polity, 
planned  by  the  same  wisdom,  have  been  equally  adapted,  from 
the  beginning,  to  all  the  changes  of  the  world  ? 

'  The  vehicle,'  says  our  author,  '  preserves  its  identity,  though 
the  nails  and  pins  should  be  diflerent.'  Bui  if  the  vehicle  is 
to  preserve  its  identity,  surely,  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  to 
let  the  nails  and  pins  alone.  How  much  the  safety  or  beauty 
of  the  structure  may  depend  upon  a  single  nail  or  pin,  only  the 
great  master  Builder,  who  fixed  it  there,  is  competent  to  decide. 
We  have  heard  of  a  school- boy *s  knife  which  had  had  six  new 
blades,  and  three  new  handles,  and  yet  remained  identically  the 
same.  So  must  it  fare,  we  feel  certain,  for  so  has  it  fared,  with 
the  government  of  the  church,  wherever  the  principle  defended 
by  our  author  is  acted  upon.  Nails  and  pins  iiave  been  changed, 
till  the  main  beams  have  been  removed,  and  the  identity  of  the 
whole  structure  has  dwindled  to  a  name, — ^a  name  to  deceive 
and  ensnare.  Indeed,  to  this  fact  no  one  has  borne  more 
decided  testimony  than  our  author  himself,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  reconcile  it  with  what  we  ven:ure  to  think  au  objec^ 
tionable  part  of  his  valuable  treatise. 

'  It  hns  been  said.'  Dr.  Davidsua  reaiarks,  '  that  different  formi  tit 
alike  calculated  to  advance  the  holiness  of  the  Messiah's  subjects,  one 
being  best  for  one  state  of  society  and  another  for  a  different  state.   Bsl 
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the  assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  We  deny  the  truth  of  it.  It  has 
never  been  shown  that  the  discordant  forms  of  church  government 
existing  in  various  countries  have  been  a  wise  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence ;  or  that  vital  religion  would  not  have  progressed '  [  ?  succeeded] 
'  so  we]l  without  them.  On  the  contrary,  a  spiritual  religion  requires  a 
vehicle  of  a  spiritual  character ;  and  a  diversity  of  vehicles,  or,  at  least, 
of  vehicles  equally  spiritual,  has  not  been  exemplified  in  the  world.  We 
know  of  none,  save  a  single  one,  that  has  not  secular  elements  in  it 

essentially Why  should  Luke  or  Paul  have  detailed  the 

manner  in  which  various  churches  were  set  in  order,  had  not  that  order 
been  intended  for  the  imitation  of  believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?'— - 
pp.  13,  14. 

What  that  '  one  '  order  of  church  government^  detailed  in 
the  apostolic  writings^  is,  the  subsequent  pages  of  our  author,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  venerable  coadjutor,  most  luminously  show ; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been,  both  for  the  church  and  the 
world,  had  there  never  been  any  other.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  founders  of  the  first  churches  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  their  labours,  than  the  desperate  attempt  to  improve  their 
polity  was  begun ;  and,  did  we  not  know,  that  those  who  are 
blind  to  the  wisdom  of  inspiration,  are  equally  deaf  to  the  lessons 
of  experience,  we  could  heartily  wish  the  modem  advocates  of 
such  attempts,  now,  after  the  experiment  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  to  consider  the  results. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  records  handed  down 
to  us,  we  know  that  the  early  churches-^-composed  only  of 
believers,  and  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  or  of  any 
foreign  control — found  their  polity,  under  the  simple  ministra- 
tions of  their  elders  and  deacons,  sublimely  adapted  to  their 
circumstances  and  wants ;  presenting,  with  all  their  faults,  such 
a  spectacle  of  spiritual  order  and  beauty  as  the  world  has  never, 
either  before  or  since,  beheld.  If  there  was  a  tendency,  in  such 
a  polity,  to  check  for  awhile  their  numerical  growth,  it  gave 
them  a  moral  power  which  nothing  could  ultimately  withstand. 
If  it  shut  them  out  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  state* 
favour,  it  equally  saved  them  from  its  polluting  and  paralysing 
control.  By  closing  against  the  ministry  all  the  paths  of  earthly 
greatness,  it  kept  the  responsibilities  and  rewards  of  their 
heavenly  calling  more  constantly  before  them ;  and  while  it 
saved  the  churches,  by  their  independency,  from  impertinent 
attempts  to  oppress  or  even  meddle  with  each  other;  it  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  their  common  centre,  more  exclusively,  in 
Christ  their  common  Lord.  Like  planetary  stars,  they  shone 
apart,  yet  brightly;  each  radiant  with  the  same  light;  alight 
borrowed  from  the  Eternal  Sun;  enabled  by  their  separate 
spheres,  though  often  blending  their  beams^  to  diffuse  them  the 
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more  widely^  and  more  effectively  to  shine  upon  the  darknesi 
of  the  world.  Before  any  serious  attempt  to  alter  their  polity 
was  made,  they  had  filled  the  world  with  their  doctrine ;  while 
their  wondering  enemies  exclaimed — '  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  !' ' 

Such,  notwithstanding  those  occasional  scandals  which  from 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature  no  discipline  can  wholly  cure, 
were  the  early  churches :  and  if,  with  this  sublime  spectacle  of 
simple  and  heavenly  beauty,  we  compare  many  of  those  mon- 
strous abortions  of  human  policy  which  now  pass  by  the  name 
of  churches,  how  sad,  how  appalling  is  the  contrast,  which  the 
accumulating  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  have  produced !     It 
is  like  stepping  at  once  from  the  suburbs  of  heaven  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  An  endless  multiplication  of  offices, 
with   the  gradual  substitution   of  a  secular  priesthood  for  a 
Christian  ministry,  has  not  only  darkened  the  light  of  truth,  but 
let  loose  upon  the  world  swarm  after  swarm  of  spiritual  locusts, 
which  have  eaten  the  green  earth  bare ;  and,  powerless  for  good, 
have  shown  themselves  mighty  to  destroy.     By  the  removal  of 
one  barrier  after  another,  which   infinite  wisdom  had  reared 
against  the  entrance  of  the  ungodly,  the  Christian  churches,  no 
longer  composed  of '  faithful  men  called  to  be  saints/  were  soon 
overrun  by  a  lawless  rabble,  ignorant  of  the  purposes  of  chnrch- 
government,  and  actuated  by  the  worst  passions  of  this  world. 
The  change,  from  independent  government  to  that  of  synods 
and  councils,  consistories,  conferences,  and  hierarchies,  of  every 
shape  and  name,  has  subordinated  the  laws  of  Christ  to  the 
commandments  of  men ;  enslaving  the  laity  to  the  most  danger- 
ous confederacies  of  priestly  power,  against  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  intellectual  freedom  of  man  ;  while  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  perplexing,  entangling,  and  jumbling  toge- 
ther all  the  relations  of  life,  has  produced  that  universal  confu- 
sion  of  things  and  ideas,  under  the  cover  of  which  civil  and 
religious  despotism  are   able,  with  the  more  deadly  effect,  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  each  other. 

We  envy  not  the  man  who  does  not  see  that,  with  every 
change  of  polity,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  scriptural  truth,  and, 
consequently,  a  loss  of  power :  that  every  innovation  has  been 
an  inroad  upon  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  churches,  as  well 
as  upon  their  freedom ;  and  that,  just  in  proportion  to  their  loss 
of  prioiitive  form,  has  been  their  loss  of  adaptation  to  the  place 
which  their  Lord  intended  them  to  occupy,  and  the  work  he 
designed  them  to  do.  In  our  modern  Babylon,  with  its  jum- 
bled heaps  of  presbyteries,  episcopacies,  hierarchies,  and  anar- 
chies, we  see  the  accumulated  changes  of  eighteen  centuries ; 
but  where  ai*e  the  improvements  ?    Where,  in  point  of  sym* 
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metiy^  beauty,  or  adaptation  to  human  wants,  is  the  gain? 
Surely  the  man  who,  with  the  New  Testament  before  him,  can 
prefer  these  crumbling  masses  of  modern  rubbish  to  those 
temples  of  living  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace,  which  were  reared  by  the  apostles,  would  exchange 
creation  for  a  chaos— an  unbksted  paradise  for  the  wilderness 
of  Sin. 

These  changes,  however,  had  disorder  been  the  only  conse- 
quence, would  have  appeared  much  less  deplorable  than  they 
really  are.  But,  as  in  earthly  states,  every  departure  from  a 
wise  polity  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  strife  and  division,  so  has  it 
been  with  the  church  of  Christ.  That  there  have  been  other 
causes  of  disunion,  we  are  well  aware ;  but  there  has  been  none, 
which  has  operated  with  such  deadly  or  lasting  effect  as  the  one 
we  are  now  considering.  With  every  innovation  on  the  Chris* 
tian  polity,  a  new  source  of  debate  and  discord  has  been  opened, 
which  has  continued  for  ages  to  pour  its  streams  of  bitterness 
over  the  world;  strengthening  the  enmity  that  previously 
existed,  and  producing  it  where  there  was  none.  How  many 
hot  controversies,  how  many  bloody  wars,  how  many  cruel  mar-' 
tyrdoms  would  have  been  saved,  had  the  polity  of  the  early 
churches  been  sacredly  preserved !  And  how  many  parties,  at 
variance  upon  other  points,  might  have  been  reconciled,  but  for 
the  different  forms  of  government  in  which  they  have  entrenched 
and  fortified  themselves  against  each  other !  At  the  present  day, 
what  multitudes  of  episcopalians,  presbyterians,  congregationid* 
ists,  and  methodists,  essentially  agreed  in  doctrine  and  morals, 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  hatred  or  jealousy  of  each  other;  who, 
but  for  the  barriers  which  their  hostile  polities  have  reared 
between  them,  would  long  ere  this, '  like  kindred  drops,  have 
mingled  into  one.' 

As  for  ourselves,  we  have  ever  stood  prepared  to  hold  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ ;  but,  till 
those  barriers  which  not  only  prolong  our  differences,  but  keep 
them  so  visibly  before  the  eye,  are  removed,  we  despair  of  see- 
ing that  fellowship  complete.  Our  great  Example  has  taught 
us  to  pray,  that  his  disciples  may  be  one,  as  He  and  the  Father 
are  one.  But  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  their  plans  of 
government  as  well  as  in  love :  and  well  would  it  be  for  the 
peace  of  the  church,  if  those  who  sigh  for  the  universal  fellow- 
ship of  saints  would  make  the  Divine  unity  the  model  of  their 
own,  by  making  the  word  of  God,  upon  this  no  less  than  any 
other  question,  the  only  standard  of  appeal. 

If  we  ask  the  reason  of  that  strange  neglect  into  which  the 
word  of  God  has  fallen  upon  this  subject,  we  are  told  that  the 
polity  of  the  church  is  a  question  with  which  its  purity,  either. 
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in  doctrine  or  practice^  has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  But  ne?er 
was  there  an  opinion  more  contrary  to  fact.  That  good  and 
bad  people  may  be  found  under  every  kind  of  discipline,  and 
that  truth  is  not  wholly  confined  to  one  kind  of  polity  nor  error 
to  another,  we  freely  admit.  But,  as  surely  as  the  distinguish- 
ing manners  of  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  or  any  other  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  may  be  traced  among  other  causes  to  their 
different  forms  of  government,  so  surely,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  exceptions,  have  the  faith  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tians been  most  powerfully  influenced  by  their  discipline. 

If,  upon  any  point,  to  prefer  the  suggestions  of  human  expe- 
diency to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  and 
presumptuous  sin,  and  one  from  which  disorder  and  discord  neces- 
sarily arise ;  our  readers  will  see,  from  what  we  have  abready  ad- 
vanced, that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  departure  from  the 
inspired  polity,  without  a  root  of  bitterness,  by  which  many  will  be 
defiled.     The  invasion  of  the  Saviour's  prerogatives  respecting 
the  offices,  membership,  discipline,  and  support  of  his  churches, 
has  opened  the  way  for  every  other  insult  offered  to  his  autho- 
rity;   and  the  corruption  of   the    churches,  in    doctrine  and 
practice,  has  been  in  proportion  to  their  corruption  in  polity. 
The  sinful  encroachments  of  the  early  ministry  on  the  rights  of 
their  brethren,  fostered  in  their  own  bosoms  a  love  of  pelf  and 
power  which  vitiated  all  their  services,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  sacramental  efficacy,  and  all  those  other  fooleries  with  which 
an  abandoned  priesthood  have  maintained  their  power.  The  sub- 
stitution of  ^yuodical  and  prelatical  authority,  for  the  independ- 
ent government  of   the  churches,  supplied  the  macliinerv  of 
church-despotism :  and,  while  it  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the 
churches  and  of  individuals,  taught  them  to  devolve  their  personal 
responsibility  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  substitute  their  laws  for 
those  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  change  from  a  spiritual  to  a  ritual, 
and  at  length  a  national  or  geographical  membership,  threw 
open  to  their  full  width  the  flood-gates  of  apostacy ;  deluging 
the   church  with    the  errors   and    crinaes    of  the   world,  and 
even  with  crimes  and  errors  unknown  to  the  world :  while  the 
union  of  church  and  state  invested  the  demon  of  persecution 
with  all  the  sanctity  of  law. 

The  word  of  God  perverted  to  the  vilest  purposes  or 
wholly  suppressed;  religion  degraded  into  a  tyranny  and  a 
fraud ;  the  house  of  prayer,  into  a  den  of  thieves ;  the  con- 
sciences of  men  enslaved  to  the  most  drivelling  superstitions, 
and  darkened  under  the  sanction  of  religion  with  the  foulest 
crimes;  the  font  and  the  confessional  substituted  for  the 
atoning  sacrifice  and  sanctifying  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God; 
frauds,  ceremonies,  idolatries,  perjuries,  simonies,  blasphemies, 
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robberies,  and  murders,  without  end ;  all  that  is  included  in  a 
religious  establishment;  all  that  is  included  in  the  name  of 
priestcraft,  or  the  more  compreliensive  name  of  Rome — this  is 
the  harvest  of  crime  and  death  which  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  polity  has  produced.  To  all  which  the  horrors  of 
infidelity  must  be  added :  since  infidelity  is  nothing  but  that 
natural  revulsion  from  religion,  into  which  an  unsancti* 
fied  heart  is  driven  by  the  frauds,  cruelties,  and  opprea- 
sions,  to  which  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  discipline 
has  everywhere  led.  As  poisons  and  reptiles  live  and  niul« 
tiply,  abundantly,  under  those  old  walls,  beneath  whose  dark 
shade  no  fruits  or  flowers  will  grow ;  so  under  those  systems  of 
tjrrannical  imposture,  in  which  the  darkest  perversions  of 
Christian  polity  are  embodied,  atheism  thrives  just  in  proportion 
as  everything  vital  in  religion  withers  away. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that  contempt  for  church- 
fellowship,  in  any  shape,  into  which  Christians,  of  undoubted 
piety,  are  continually  led  by  the  same  pernicious  cause.  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  scripture,  it  was  evidently  the  will  of  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  that  his  people,  instead  of 
roaming  solitary  through  the  world,  should  be  gathered  into 
flocks  under  pastors  duly  qualified  and  appointed.  No  sooner 
were  converts  made,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  than 
the  apostles  formed  them  into  churches;  which  they  set  in 
order,  with  the  most  anxious  care  to  render  their  fellowship  a 
blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  world;  and  it  was  in  the 
obligations  and  privileges  of  the  church  relation,  that  the  duty 
and  happiness  of  the  early  Christians  chiefly  lay.  If  they  sought 
the  presence  of  the  great  Shepherd,  it  was  by  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock.  It  was  not  in  loneliness  or  separation, 
but  in  the  bosom  of  the  nearest  church,  that  they  looked  for 
guidance,  safety,  and  consolation.  It  was  thence,  as  from  a 
radiating  centre,  that  they  shone  forth  upon  the  surrounding 
darkness.  It  was  there  that  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come 
were  chiefly  felt;  it  was  there  that  the  voice  of  heaven  was 
heard ;  and,  only  as  he  listened  to  what  the  Spirit  said  unto  the 
churches,  could  the  individual  believer  hope  to  catch  the  sound. 
The  Lord  himself,  as  men  were  daily  added  unto  Him,  added 
them  to  the  church;  the  privilege  of  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  flock,  and  of  wandering  alone  through  the  wilderness^ 
being  one  for  which  the  social  bosom  of  a  primitive  believer 
never  sighed.  The  only  religion  he  knew,  or  wished  to  know, 
was  the  one  that  melted  him  into  fellowship  and  brotherly 
love.  In  this  he  was  right.  It  constituted  his  joy,  his  glory, 
and  his  strength. 

But,  what  a  chilling  and  dismal  contrast  to  all  this,  does  the 
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religion  of  multitudes^  in  the  present    day,  exhibit  I     While 
many  flutter  off^  as  convenience,  fashion,  or  caprice  may  lead 
them^  from  the  purest  to  the  corruptest  commaniona,  without 
a  single  blush  or  pang  of  remorse ;  how  great  is  the  number  of 
those  who  look  upon  the  fellowship  of  aaints,  in  all  its  form% 
with  fixed   indifference  or  contempt !     For   the    work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edification  of 
the  body  of  Christy  as  in  a  school  of  preparatory  discipline  for 
the  joys  and  services  of  the  heavenly  state — the  church  insti- 
tution is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable ;  and  is  therefore 
styled,  in  scripture,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truths     f et, 
with  all  its  hallowed  joys  and  associations,  with  all  its  solemn 
relations  to  Christ,  to  his  people,  and  a  whole  world  of  perish- 
ing men,  what  numbers  are  there  who  look  upon  church-life, 
as  constituting  no  essential  part  of  either  the  happiness  or  daty 
of  a  Christian  I     Frozen  into  insulation,  by  the  present  aspect  of 
religion,  they  hang   like  icicles   around   the    exterior  of  oor 
churches ;  where  all  the  means  employed,  to  melt  them  into 
fellowship,  fall  as  coldly  on  their  hearts  as  winter  moonlight, 
upon  the  icebergs  of  the  pole.     Whence  then  does  it  arise  that 
so  many  persons,  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  strangers  to  true 
religion,  yet  live  and  die  as  aliens  and  foreigners  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel?    Partly,  no  doubt,  from  ignorance,  selSshnesfl^ 
or  pride :  but  principally  from  the  general  disgust,  which  the 
innumerable  corruptions  of  the  Christian  polity  have  produced. 
Believing  as  we  do,  that  to  this  source  among  others  all  the 
evils  enumerated  are  to  be  traced,  we  hail  the  masterly  treatises, 
before  us,  with  no  ordinary  pleasure ;  persuaded  that  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  they  treat  is  one  which  Jehovah  himself,  in  that 
awful  voice  which  is  now  speaking  to  us  from  the  whirlwind 
and  the  cloud,  is  summoning  his  people  more  seriously  than 
ever  to  consider.     With  a  suddenness,  which  has  baffled  all 
the  laws  of  human  sagacity,  events,  unparalleled  in  the  flight  rf 
time  have  burst  upon  our  slumbers ;  startling  kings  and  states- 
men from  their  dreams  of  power,  to  see  their  proudest  hopes  scat- 
tered, in  a  moment,  to  the  winds.    No  longer  to  be  kepttdown 
by  the  weight  of  human  tyranny,  though  mountain  after  moun- 
tain  has  been  piled  above  it,  a  great  earthquake — distinctly 
foretold  in  scripture— «ucA  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so  great — ^has  begun  its  con- 
Tulsive  hearings  under  all  the  states  of  Europe;  as  if  the  earth, 
weary  of  its  monstrous  incumbrances,  would  shake  them  to  the 
dust.      Huge  chasms  are  every  where  yawning — throne  after 
throne  is  falling — the  mightiest  monarchy  in  the  world,  torn 
from  the  very  bosom  of  its  armies  and  fortresses,   has  gone 
down  quick  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth— others  are  tottering 
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on  the  brink  or  tumbling  piecemeal  down,  the  mightiest  with 
the  feeblest — ^and  still  those  chasms  yawn,  vast,  deep,  and 
insatiable,  as  the  maw  of  death.  From  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Volga,  what  strong-hold- 
of  despotism  is  there,  which  feels  not  that  the  very  rocks,  nn- 
derneath,  are  rending ;  or  that  a  volcano  may  burst  in  a  mo- 
ment at  its  foot?  Etna,  in  its  throes,  has  groaned  aloud  to 
Vesuvius,  and  Vesuvius  replied  to  Etna;  covering  the  sky  with 
sulphurous  clouds,  and  the  land  with  streams  of  fire :  nor  is 
there  an  island  or  mountain  top^  however  remote,  but  what 
trembles  at  the  sound  and  reddens  in  the  blase. 

Amidst  those  shocks,  which  have  convulsed  and  are  still  con- 
vulsing the  continental  nations,  the  British  empire  yet  remains 
unshaken :  but  the  thunderbolt  only  sleeps  in  the  cloud,  which 
every  hour  grows  darker,  and  God  only  knows  how  soon,  and 
with  what  vengeance,  it  may  fall.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  portentous  sounds,  for  this  country,  are  already  on 
the  wind ;  and  that  the  very  times  are  big  with  stupendous 
issues.  Here,  as  well  as  everywhere,  apocalyptic  storms  are 
brooding  and  blackening  through  the  firmament,  and  the  angel 
of  the  last  plague  is  pouring  out  his  vial  into  the  air,  with  ihun^ 
ders,  and  lightnings,  and  voices. 

What  barriers  kingcraft  or  priestcraft  may  yet  rear  to  stem 
the  torrent,  or,  through  what  intermediate  channels  it  may  roll 
on  to  its  final  issue,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Bnt^  at  a  time 
like  this — when  the  earth  is  shaking,  and  the  diadems  that  have 
taUen  from  crowned  heads  are  kicked  about  like  footballs  in  the 
mire — can  it  be  hoped  that  the  world  will  be  any  longer  imposed 
upon  by  religious  shams  ?  Can  Christians  hope  to  be  safe  in 
crazy  systems;  or  under  domes,  however  mighty,  built  upon 
hollow  ground  ?  No  !  the  time  is  surely  at  hand  when  Great 
Babylon — the  habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit, 
and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird — shall  come  into 
remembrance  before  God ;  when  the  waters,  into  which,  like  a 
great  mill-stone,  she  is  hurled,  shall  close  over  her  for  ever :  and 
in  her  fall  all  other  systems,  which  can  be  shaken,  shall  not  only 
be  shaken  but  removed,  thai  Vie  things  which  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  look  for  such  things,  seeing  that  the  day  is 
at  hand  in  which  every  man's  work  will  be  tried  so  as  by  fire,  how 
seriously,  with  the  word  of  God  in  our  hands,  should  we  examine 
our  respective  systems ;  that  we  may  waste  no  more  time  in 
piling  up  hay,  wood,  or  stubble  for  the  flames ;  that  we  may  no 
longer  run  the  risk  of  being  buried,  under  the  ruins  of  fidse  or 
unscriptural  systems;  but  stand  prepared,  at  their  displacement. 
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to  fill  the  void  with  churches  wholly  scriptural  and  that  shall 
last  for  ever. 

With  these  views  and  feelings^  we  hail  the  volnmes,  whidi 
have  occasioned  this  article,  as  peculiarly  seasonable  in  their  ap- 
pearance. We  have  long  thought  that  a  standard  work  on  onr 
church  polity  was  wanting ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice 
that  two  writers,  of  such  known  competency,  have  undertaken 
the  task.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  treatise,  besides  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  high  recommendation,  as  the  veteran  service  of  one  who  has 
so  long  moved  in  the  van  of  all  that  is  great  and  good^  derives  a 
most  touching  interest  from  the  fact  that,  but  for  a  serious  ill- 
ness,  which  has  wholly  suspended  him  from  other  labours,  he 
might  never  have  found  leisure  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  Most 
sincerely  do  we  sympathise  with  him  and  his  flock,  under  this 
painful  visitation ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  having  been  enabled  to  turn  it  to  such  good 
account.  The  bodily  eye  may  droop,  but  the  intellectual  eye  is 
not  dim;  neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.  The  present 
volume  strikingly  exemplifies  all  that  ease,  clearness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  expression,  as  well  as  all  that  comprehen- 
siveness of  view  and  happy  control  of  temper,  which  constitutes 
at  once  the  difficulty  and  charm  of  polemical  writing.  No  ob- 
jection is  combated  without  being  previously  stated  in  all  its 
force ;  none  is  evaded ;  none  is  overlooked.  The  unfairness, 
that  would  cleave  asunder  a  Gordian  knot  which  reason  should 
untie,  is  nowhere  displayed :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  whether  the 
conclusiveness  or  the  transparency  of  his  arguments  ought  most 
to  be  admired.  Throughout  his  reasoning,  he  moves  with  the 
dexterity  of  one,  who  is  sporting  in  his  native  element ;  and, 
while  threading  his  way  through  a  host  of  quibbles,  turns  upon 
an  objector  with  surprising  force. 

Dr.  Davidson's  work  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Lectures  ;  and,  though  very  different  from  Dr.  Wawllaw's 
in  the  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  follows  the  same  general 
line  of  argument,  and  is  a  worthy  auxiliary  in  the  common 
cause.  It  is  a  treatise  on  Independency,  by  an  independent 
mind,  that  was  never  in  bondage  to  any  man — a  mind  indepen- 
dent of  Independency  itself;  and  resolved,  listen  who  will,  to 
speak  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Ramarkably  free  from  polemical  hurry  or  party 
manoeuvre,  Dr.  Davidson  pursues  his  course  with  the  philoso- 
phical calmness  of  one  whose  sole  reliance  is  in  the  soundness 
of  his  cause;  moving  on  his  arguments  in  ordinary  time,  as  with 
a  kind  of  Austrian  discipline,  to  the  very  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
^n  the  general  statement  of  his  theory,  we  still  venture  to  think 
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that,  throngti  confoanding  mere  matters  of  social  convenience 
irith  the  Christian  polity,  he  has  expressed  himself  somewhat 
laxly  and  inconsiBtently.  But,  in  the  statement  of  his  practical 
views,  he  expresses  himself  with  admirable  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. His  dread  of  innovation  on  the  scriptural  standard  is, 
ire  feel  persuaded,  as  cordial  as  our  own  ;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  a  leader,  we  have  no  fear  that  any  of  our  churches 
will  go  far  astray.  The  stores  of  solid  thought  and  sound 
learning,  with  which  his  volume  is  enriched,  will  ever  render  it 
of  great  Talue  as  a  work  of  reference ;  aud  bis  wisdom,  io 
appending  an  index,  aud  thus  rendering  the  topics  he  has 
luuidled,  at  all  times  easy  of  access,  we  highly  appreciate. 

The  outline  of  the  subject  discussed  iu  these  volumes,  is  so 
well  known  to  our  readers,  that,  to  attempt  anything  in  tlie  way 
of  analysis,  would  be  superfluous.  Nor,  between  two  writers  so 
well  known,  so  justl}'  honoured,  and  each  in  his  own  way  so 
excellent,  can  it  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  com- 
parison of  their  merits  or  claims  to  public  support.  Each  of 
them  has  done  good  service  to  the  common  cause  ;  and  to  both 
of  them  we  tender,  with  the  aincerest  admiration,  our  hearty 
thanks;  while  we  bid  them,  in  the  words  of  Palsemou,  a  re- 
spectful &rewel], — 

'  Non  nottnim  inter  vos  tantas  componere  htes ; 
Et  TituU  Tu  digDUB,  et  Hie' 


Art.  If.— 7b  Sxhibttion  of  the  Royal  Academy.  ]  64S.     The  Bghtietb. 

CuBBENT  art-critics  and  exhibition-seers  may  be  mostly  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  matter  of  fact  afBrmers,  and  the  indeter- 
minate jeerers.  Of  the  jeering  criticism,  enough  may  be  heard 
any  day,  in  an  hour's  walk  through  a  modern  exhibition-room. 
The  indulgence  of  such  would  seem  the  chief  aim  of  the  pro- 
menader,  fashionable  or  artistic.  Men  jeer  at  all  things  at  the 
present  day,  more  especially  in  art.  With  matter  of  fact  calcu- 
lation of  the  tangible,  anper&cial  claims  aud  aspects  of  anv 
given  production  of  art,  the  world,  at  least  the  English  world, 
is  hy  no  means  deficiently  supplied ;  with  this  in  fact  supplied, 
to  the  exclusion  of  must  things  else.  And  yet  is  there  room, 
while  considering  the  workings  of  the  formative  artist,  nay,  de- 
mand, for  somewhat  beside  jeering,  and  somewhat  more  than 
mere  uninformed  literal  reporting.  And  in  regard  to  any  hig^ 
creative  working,  this  somewhat  in  the  mattes  of  crilidsm  be- 
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yond  the  current  stock  in  trade  of  the  critics  of  the  day, 
private  or  public,  may  well  of  itself  suffice,  in  the  stead  of  this 
latter.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  an  artist,  in  any  real 
sense,  is  a  thinker ;  it  may  be,  a  poet,  it  may  be,  a  humourist ; 
anywise,  an  expresser,  the  eloquent  or  subtile  expresser,  in  a 
recondite  and  beautiful  language — and  one  peculiarly  suggestive 
and  stimulative — of  feeling  and  thought,  already  it  may  be,  in 
part  patent  to  the  world,  but  not  in  any  other  so  saliently  to  be 
educed.  And  thus,  he  becomes  a  teacher,  and  ^ver  of  noble 
gifts ;  the  instrument  of  glory,  the  diffuser  of  grand  and  beau- 
tiful influences.  And  in  the  end,  with  the  highest,  so  far  firom 
jeering  and  denying,  or  mere  approving  and  affirming,  it  is  for 
us  to  receive  and  to  learn.  At  the  least,  the  thought  of  the 
artist  is  worthy  of  thought  in  the  critic.  And  this  latter*s  chief 
function  and  merit  is  to  know  when  somewhat  is  to  be  learned 
and  received. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  exist  among  us,  some  thou- 
sand practitioners  of  the  arts  formative,  including  some  hun- 
dreds of  art-union  caterers,  this  may  seem  a  high  standard  to 
carry  into  an  exliibition-room.  Yet  is  it  the  true  one  to  hold  by 
in  reserve,  for  general  informing  of  our  judgment,  and  occasional 
direct  reference.  It  is  not  the  crowd  of  workers,  who  decide 
matters ;  by  whom  we  are  to  judge  the  spirit  and  capabilities  of 
the  age ;  in  art,  any  more  than  in  literature.  In  both,  the  large 
majority  have  no  call;  might  much  better,  with  more  profit  to 
themselves  and  others,  earn  their  bread  in  other  crafts.  It  is 
always  the  few  in  one  generation,  that  teach  and  achieve;  the 
many  that  strain,  and  do  naught.  The  general  mass  of  prac- 
titioners is  not  greater  in  the  one  branch  of  intellectual  striving 
than  in '  the  other.  But  in  art,  among  us  moderns,  with  our 
modern  systems,  it  necessarily  becomes  more  conspicuous.  And 
that  greater  conspicuousness  of  the  inferior  sort  of  workers  has 
an  evil  influence  on  the  general  right  reception  of  the  art  and 
the  artist.  The  artist  sits  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  mechanic, 
and  is  confounded  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  art,  there  is 
less  room  for  the  mechanic,  than  even  in  literature.  In  the 
latter,  such  an  one  may  find  scope  and  a  fair  working  field  for 
profitable  exertion ;  in  the  former,  he  may  not.  For  the  use  of 
the  su'tist  is  ever  one — simply  high,  and  theoretic.  And  if  this 
high  subtile  use  be  not  reached,  nothing  is  reached.  In  pro- 
minence, however,  as  in  numbers,  the  mechanics  overpower  the 
artists.  Ileuce,  a  lack  of  right  feeling  for  these  latter,  among 
those  who  should  profit  by  them.  Reverence  for  litentore  is 
universal.  Eevereuce  for  art  is  rare,  and  no  prevailing  influ- 
ence, even  with  those  taking  interest  and  delight  in  its  produc- 
tions.    To  the  generality,  a  printed  book  is  an  impomng/tfd,— 
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if  notbing  more;  not  so  a  painted  canrass.  And  we  doubt 
Thcther  it  ever  cross  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Jones,  that 
a  Leslie,  an  Eastlake,  an  Etty,  a  Turner,  stands  somevhat  higher 
in  the  iotellectuEil  scale  than  himself;  has  aught  to  teach  Attn, 
Mr.  Jones. 

Not  all  that  nasuiue  the  sacred  robe  are  priests.  Not  all  who 
Woald  open  their  mouths  to  speak,  have  'nnything  to  any.'  Yet 
ranking  beneath  the  thinker,  but  above  the  mechanic,  and  prosti- 
tute, there  exist  classes  of  workers  claiming  coc  si  deration,  having 
a  purpose  and  n  use ;  not  mere  pretenders.  A  work  of  art  may 
bethoughtfal,aL)d  pregnant  with speciBc meaning;  it  may  simply 
bear  the  strong  commimding  impress  of  informing  thought  in 
the  originator;  it  may  be  suggestively  decorative ;  it  maybe 
the  triumph  of  intelligent  craftmanship, — of  craftmanahip  in  its 
nature  and  origin,  not  merely  mcchnuical,  but  the  result  of 
mind,  more  or  less  powerfully  exerted.  These  are  all  merits  in 
their  several  degrees.  The  work  in  any  eminent  manner  pos- 
sessing claims  in  but  one  of  these  aspects,  is  worthy  of  heed  and 
welcome. 

In  their  proper  intrinsic  bearings  of  actual  achievement, 
under  any  of  these  heads,  as  also,  in  those  extrinsic,  of  non- 
achieremeut  and  fiiilure,  the  annual  collective  exhibitions  of  the 
scattered  contemporary  workings  of  our  artists,  are  pregnant 
with  significance  and  snggestiveness  of  thinking,  to  him  that  can 
read  the  signs  aright.  That  of  the  academy,  as  the  leading,  most 
comprehensive,  oi"  course  offers  most  of  this.  The  present 
academy  exhibitiiin  is  by  no  Jiie^iis  wRiiting  in  such  food  for 
thought;  though  as  a  whole,  offering  scarce  bo  many  salient 
points  as  those  of  the  two  preceding  years.  On  this  matter, 
however,  of  individual  salience  of  manifestation,  too  much  stress 
is  generally  laid.  The  last  chance-directed  assemblage  of  the 
current  performances  of  our  academic  exhibitors,  does  not  decide 
the  fate  of  the  arts  in  England,  either  for  good  or  evil.  As 
evidence  of  the  present  attainments  and  capabilities  of  our  artists, 
it  is  not  to  be  accepted  by  itself,  unhesitatingly;  without  refers 
ence  to  other  preceding  and  synchronous  manifestations.  Too 
much  of  chance  influence  will  have  gone  to  the  shaping  the 
material  on  which  we  may  ground  our  theories,  for  these  to  be 
sure  or  satisfactory. 

Of  those  works  of  the  highest  class,  bearing  on  their  front 
plainly  the  impress  of  elevation,  the  seal  of  an  individual  mes- 
sage and  purpose,  the  numerical  value  may  of  course  now,  aa 
commonly,  be  readily  reckoned.  Such  Bignificance  of  meaning 
is  to  be  found  in  full  actuality  impressed  on  two  unpretensioua 
canvasses,  of  domestically  poetic  interest ;  at  the  hands  of  oue, 
from  whom  so  much  in  this  wise  of  highest  moth  has  beea 
B  B  B  S 
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receiyed.    Works  extrinskally  as  intrinsically  so  noteworthy  ai 
the  two  noble  protestant  scripture  realizations  of  last  year ;  so 
simple,  serious,  and  complete  in  conception,  expression,  execu- 
tion^  triumphs  of  art,   actual  products  of   modem  religious 
thought:  hence  so  pre-eminently  noteworthy;  the  fine-souled 
artist,  Leslie,  has  not  this  time  given  us.    Yet  we  have  something 
in  their  stead,  something  rightly  to  represent  him;  though  the  new 
scene  promised  from  Don  Quixote  was  not  completed  early  enough 
for  this  present  exhibition.     *  Lady  Jane  Grey'  is  one  of  those 
delicate  impersonations  of  English  feminine  character,  such  as  he 
alone,  of  all  men  living  or  past,  can  reach.     An  ineffable,  sweet, 
grace  informs  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  the  reading  girl, 
— Aay-womanly,  Aa^-girlish, — and  the  most  subtilely  suggested 
purity  ;  a  grace  and  purity  extending  in  their  visible  influence 
to  the  treatment  of  every  attribute  of  her  simple  costume,  as 
felt  in  that  general  atmosphere  of  quiet  surrounding  her.     The 
'  Child  with  his  Ear  to  the  Sea-shell,'  is  equally  exquisite  in  its 
pervading  feeling,  and  its  delicately  marked  expression  :  whether 
of  the  child  himself,  looking  out  upon  us  with  his  eager,  silent, 
delight ;  of  the  calmly  interested,  stooping  mother ;  or  of  the 
sweet  young  kneeling  sister,  who  holds  to  the  boy  the  source  of 
his  delighted  wonder.     It  is  the  noticeable  attribute  of  Leslie, 
how  near  to  common-place  are  the  familiar  forms  and  types 
chosen  by  him,  yet  through  his  exquisite  art,  how  infinitely  re- 
moved from  it,  how  purely  poetic.     His  art  in  this  regard,  in 
its  subtilty  and  sureness,  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other 
man,  and  altogether  above  and  transcending  that  of  every  con- 
temporary artist :  wholly  peculiar  and  indefinable.  All  the  poetry 
of  which  any  one  of  his  scenes  may  be  capable,  ih(U  he  will  ever 
see  and  transmit;  intangibly  infusing  a  poetic  character  and 
meaning  into  the  simplest  rendering,  and  a  purity  and  beauty 
of  general,  pervading,  moral  atmosphere,  qidte  exceeding  expres* 
sion.     Of  both  these  pictures,  the  accessaries  are  painted  with 
all  his  characteristic  refined  truth   and  feeling,  and    delicate 
artistic  significance :  as  mark  the  shell  itself  and  the  cabinet. 
His  still  life,  indeed,  has  often  more  actual  vitality  and  meaning, 
than  the  moving  life  of  some  half  of  our  exhibitors.     And  about 
his  interiors  floats  a  sweet  household  air.    We  feel  we  ourselves 
have  sat  there,  or  may.     The  familiar  every-day  draperies  too  he 
gives  us,  are  treated  with  the  utmost  grace  :  as  here,  those  of  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  in  the  other  piece,  of  the  kneeling  girl's  sister. 
Perhaps  that  of  the  mother  hangs  with  too  much  stifl^ness,  not 
untruthful,  yet  unpleasing. 

Mulready  is  not  an  artist  in  the  sense  in  which  Leslie  is  one. 

kHis  meaning,  if  not  worn  on  his  sleeve,  is  not  hard  to  find. 
And  accordingly,  artists  and  the  general  mass  of  exhibition- 
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goers  agree  in  their  admiration  of  Uim ;  though  this  be  very 
diversely  grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  few,  compara- 
tively, that  duly  estimate  the  art  of  Leslie.  Very  many  pass  by 
hU  UDpretensiiniS]  modestly  eoloured — (the  colour  so  expressive, 
yet  80  guiet,) — often  slightly  painted  canvasses ;  and  know  not 
what  depth  of  feeling  and  actual  artistic  mastery  rest  embodied 
there,  for  them  to  read,  if  they  will.  We  ourselves  have  stood 
by  a  talented  academy  associate,  and  beard  him  carelessly  ex- 
press his  ignorance  that  such  a  particular  piece  had  been  a 
Leslie,  so  little  store  did  he  put  by  it.  Yet  is  Mulready  the 
most  consummate  artist  we  have, — taking  the  word  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense,  as  applied  to  the  secondary  essentials  of  the  art. 
All  his  power  is  to  tlie  full  impressed  on  his  principal  picture  of 
this  year;  and  more  equally  than  is  often  his  wont.  For  the 
expression  is  as  true  as  the  colour,  and  the  executive  eloquence 
of  speech.  All  is  a  triumph:  the  execution,  not  as  sometimes, 
too  elaborate,  overpowering  the  expression ;  but  this  finely  gra- 
dationed  and  speakingly  characteristic,  (tiie  outline  of  the  two 
boys'  heads  particularly  deserving  note,)  with  great  and  expres- 
sive beauty  in  the  laughing  faces  of  the  two  girls;  and  the 
colour,  a  triumph,  though  conversationally  rather  than  actually 
true  to  nature.  This,  indeed,  nil  fine  colour  must  be, — for 
what  is  it,  or  what  is  it  meant  to  be,  but  the  conventional  glo- 
rified expreesion,  by  approximation,  of  actual  truth  ?  A  minor 
piece  of  Mnlready's,  of  little  importance  in  space  and  subject, 
iias  very  high  intellectual  claims :  a  nhepherd  boy  and  his  dog, 
by  night;  soleniu  and  seriously  beautiful  in  feeling,  as  in  colour. 
The  boy  is  sitting,  and  asleep,  bis  bend  resting  on  bis  knees; 
the  dog  couched  by  his  side ;  the  evening  star  is  in  the  sky ; 
and  all  around  is  lapped  in  quiet.  The  matter  is  slight  enough. 
But  its  treatment  is  grand  and  simple ;  and  the  prevailing  effect, 
in  spirit,  deeply  poetic.  In  the  same  way  is  it  with  his  small 
landscape,  the  production  of  forty  years  since.  The  scene — 
nothing  more  than  a  gravel-pit, — in  his  hands,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  power  of  its  treatment,  tells  a  story  of  iu  own,  aod 
becomes  a  deep  anri  noble  piece  of  nature-truth. 

In  Eastlhke'a  'Italian  Peasant  Family  with  Banditti,'  we 
have  one  of  those  pieces,  as  from  him  always,  wherein  we  at 
once  are  induced  to  acknowledge  the  informing  spirit  of  the 
creator, — limited  in  action  though  it  be,  narrow  in  range,  uni- 
form in  expression.  The  pure  and  elevated  atmosphere  of  the 
individual  worker's  mind  is  impressed  upon  the  work  ;  audita 
action  felt  by  us.  And  whatever  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
artist,  when  this  strong  unity  of  feelingis  reached,  mneh  is  done, 
somewhat  worth  the  having,  given.  The  picture  is  one  of  a 
class  belonging  to  his  earlier  years,  and  unfortunately  wears  the 
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air  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Intrinsically,  it  is  beautiful  eDOUgb : 
the  mother^  one  of  that  serene^  elevated  type,  Eastlake  has  loved 
but  too  well ;  the  child,  a  transfigured  piece  of  loveliness,  far 
too  much  so  to  be  characteristic  or  appropriate ;  the  young  girl, 
of  a  more  familiar,  earthly,  thence,  more  satisfying  sweetness ; 
the  husband,  and  the  standing  bandit,  with  a  character  of  deli- 
cately marked  thoughtfulness.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  execution  of  parts  been  less  waxy  in  effect,  and 
feeble.     But  Eastlake  is  one  we  must  accept  for  what  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Herbert,  again,  is  of  those  in  whose  works  we  may  ever 
recognize  an  individuality,  and  an  individuality  pure  and  ele- 
vated, though  in  scope  restricted.  His  picture  of  the  present 
year,  however,  scarcely  equals  in  genuine  feeling  that  of  the  past 
His  excellence  consists  rather  in  sentiment  than  in  power; 
and  thus  he  is  always  liable  to  partial  failure.  His  St.  John, 
a  man  of  spare  presence  and  yet  sparer  vesture,  to  atone  for 
which  his  limbs  and  body  are  but  feebly  and  timidly  suggested,  is 
stretching  out  his  right  arm,  for  the  main  indication  that  he  is 
engaged  in  reproof-,  his  hair  far  too  well  combed  and  oiled;  and 
a  very  inadequate  expression  of  earnestness  generally,  on  his 
feeble  countenance  :  though  hints  of  something  of  tlua  may, 
perhaps,  be  detected.  In  Herod's  face,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  subtile  expression  of  characteristic  mental  work- 
ing; as  in  that  of  Herodias,  less  delicately  rendered;  while 
Herodias's  daughter  is  an  effective  figure;  the  two  last  par- 
taking, however,  of  somewhat  the  same  type,  though  one  di- 
versely developed.  But  a  complete  whole  is  not  in  this  way 
made  up.  As  regards  execution,  a  similar  character  of  work- 
ing may  be  noticed  in  the  colour.  The  parts  are  elaborate  and 
often  forceful ;  but  the  general  effect  is  painfully  white  and  in- 
complete. All  things  notwithstanding,  there  is  thoughi  here; 
individual  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  and  sogges- 
tiveness  of  thought  for  the  spectator. 

One  among  the  leading  rising  artists  has  reached  excellence 
of  a  kind,  and  in  a  manner,  such  as  none  of  his  elders  might 
equal.  The  '  Cardinal  Wolsey,'  of  Cope,  may  at  once  take  nuik 
as  one  among  those  few  fine  works  our  historical  school  can  boast 
of  having  produced.  Here,  indeed,  is  manifested  an  advance 
beyond  the  Wests  and  the  Northcotes :  an  advance  aa  decisive 
as  that  universally  discoursed  of  advance  of  our  time  in  the  prac- 
tical arts.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  department  of  theoretic  aitp 
where  something  slightly  analogous  may  well  occur,  though  in- 
deed, as  regards  only  the  working  of  the  few,  and  for  but  a  patiing 
season  of  harvest ;  where  time  and  schooling  for  the  r^dising^ 
though  but  once,  of  genuine  consistent  greatness,  arc  especial^ 
needed.     Drawing,  and  historic  taste  and  aptitude  do  not 
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by  inspiration^  though  other  essentials  do.     To  say  that  Mr. 
Cope  has  made  his  canvass  convey  all  the  meaning  of  which  the 
scene  is  capable^  in  the  way  a  Leslie  exhausts  and  impregnates 
with  meaning  one  of  his  less  pretensions,  yet  in  spirit,  and  from 
him,  equally  significant   incidents,   would,   indeed,   be   saying 
much,  more  than  is  due.     But  in  fact,  than  this,  there  could 
not  be  reached  a  more  imposing  or  arduous  achievement  within 
the  range  of  art^s  striving.     Something  less,  therefore,  may  well 
be  acceptable.    And  this  something  less  here  is  very  noble.    At 
first  glance,  the  impression  of  a  vigorous  painting  of  costume  and 
action,  rather  than  of  human  incUvidualities,  may  be  suggested. 
This  is  an  impression,  the  inducing  of  which  modem  art,  with 
its  enforced  regard  for  formal  accuracy,  can  in  this  direction 
seldom  evade ;  can  only  evade  through  the  fusing,  harmonizing 
influence  of  some  grand  Etty-like  faculty  of  colour.     Such  a 
faculty  of  general  power  and  unity  of  colour,  Mr.  Cope  is  far  from 
approaching;    though  his  colouring  of  parts  be  vigorous  and 
eflTective.     This  much, — however,  and  nothing  more, — ^perhaps, 
only  serves  to  aid  the  disuniting  prominence  of  the  costume  fea- 
ture.     But  on  farther  study,  something  beyond  costume  will 
be  apprehended :  a  very  noble  spirit  of  individualisation.   There 
is  dramatic  interest,  and  there  is  unity  of  dramatic  interest. 
The  action  is  told  plainly,  yet  not  tangibly  and  vulgarly.     The 
conception  of  the  sinking  figure  of  the  sick  cardinal,  pressing 
with  his  whole  weight  on  his  bending  boy-supporter,  cannot  be 
too  much  admired  for  the  expression  and  character  so  forcefully 
stamped  upon  the  whole ;  as  well  on  the  general  attitude,  as  on  the 
pale,  upturned  countenance  itself.     The  character  of  the  abbot, 
with  his  fine-cut,  intellectual  type  of  features,  is  equally  indivi- 
dual and  refined  in  expression.     Scarce  less  so  are  the  heads  of 
the  priests  and  conventuals  around.     The  men  at  arms  to  the 
left  of  the  picture, — secondary  features,  are  full  of  power  and 
truth.     The  suggestion  of  some  of  the  horsemen  looking  uncon- 
cernedly/rom  the  scene,  out  of  the  picture,  in  particular,  is  very 
dramatic.   A  female  head,  of  refined  character,  but  somewhat  too 
much  on  a  class '  pure^  blue-eyed  type,  is  introduced  in  the  middle 
of  the  composition  with  great  eficct.     The  bending  head  too,  and 
curved  neck  of  one  near,  weeping,  with  averted  face,  is  a  very 
beautiful  minor  feature,  as  well  in  drawing  as  in  dramatic  sug- 
gest iveness.     It   is  to  be  noted   of   this  picture,   it  is   not  a 
mere  translation :  in  itself  a  great  merit ;  at  the  same  time  one 
important  influence  towards  its  success.     The  particular  scene 
had  not  been  described  by  Shakspere;  but  its  general  concep- 
tion and  specific  development  are  alike  due  to  the  artist.     Alto- 
gether, we  have  here,  the  noble  dramatic  telling  of  a  salient 
incident,  a  genuine  historic  piece ;  and  this  for  the  English  school. 
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or  any  modem  school,  is  much.  Beginnings  such  as  these  may 
well  point  to  some  future  continuous  series  of  consistent  achieve* 
ments  in  this  direction.  Had  not  his  first  fresco  already  proved  his 
capability,  this  work  alone  would  have  sufGiced  to  lead  us  to  rejoice 
that  Mr.  Cope  had  been  appointed  to  a  second  panel  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Two  smaller  pieces  of  his  we  have  here,  of  very  different 
calibre.  ^  L' Allegro'  and  '  II  Penseroso'  belong  to  no  very  recon* 
dite  order  of  conception.  Very  admirably  but  far  too  elaborately 
painted,  like  some  others  previously,  of  similar  character,  these 
of  themselves  would  have  induced  a  very  different  impression  of 
Mr.  Cope's  powers,  from  that  his  larger  efforts  cannot  out  extort 
Instead  of  being  *  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair,'  L'Allegro  is 
spare  and  sedate  enough  for  11  Penseroso,  had  she  a  gloomier 
costume.  It  is  the  matter  of  costume  and  accessaries  in  truth, 
with  the  additional  circumstance  of  a  few  absurd,  naked  cupids 
perched  about  L'Allegro's  head,  which  makes  up  all  the  diversity 
betwixt  the  two. 

Passing  from  Cope  to  Maclise,  we  feel  the  difference  between 
the  actual  embodiment  of  thought,  and  the  mere  working  of 
power.  The  feeling  of  'Chivalry, of  the  time  of  Henry  viii.' 
lies,  and  was  perhaps  meant  to  lie,  rather  in  the  armour  and 
accessaries,  than  in  any  human  individualities ;  the  huge  two- 
handed  sword  and  the  mailed  feet  of  the  knight,  the  most  pro- 
minent objects,  at  first  view^  in  the  picture.  All  indeed  we 
have,  very  graphic  and  living ;  living,  as  only  Maclise  can  make 
such  matters,  and  chivalrous  enough,  as  far  as  surface  senti- 
ment goes.  Something  more  even  is  given,  in  the  knight's 
stern  emotion  at  the  parting,  and  the  wife's  full  grief:  an  obvi- 
ous enough  idea,  yet  suggestively  expressed  in  the  typical  way; 
embodied  in  figures  themselves  simply  on  the  Macliaeish  type. 
The  retinue  ot  mailed  horsemen  without,  is  another  true 
Mnclise-like  suggestion,  altogether  in  keeping,  and  vaguely 
effective.  On  the  whole,  it  ever  is  a  marvel  with  Maclise^ 
worthy  of  consideration,  how,  with  so  many  and  fundamental 
deficiencies,  so  living  an  impression  is  reached.  We  have  in 
his  works,  the  very  apotheosis  o{  potaer  of  hand ;  power  of  hand 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  not  self-subsisting,  owing  its  being 
to  mind,  and  hearing  the  marks  of  this,  its  origin.  The  same 
mannered  power,  more  subdued  in  manifestation,  united  to  sali- 
ent impersonation  in  the  character  of  Foster  himself,  we  have 
in  the  portrait  scene  from  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour.' 

Etty  is  in  himself  of  those  absolute  commanding  geniuses, 
the  power  of  whose  artistic  individuality  will  ever  impress  and 
fascinate,  as  by  a  spell,  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  specific 
performance.  Ofttimes,  with  this  manifestation  of  grand  artistio 
power,  has  been  united  that  of  deep  feeling,  or  of  glowing  imagi- 
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nation.  It  is  not  thus^  this  year.  We  are  given  nothing  that 
may  represent — to  go  no  further  back^ — the  painter  of  the  noble 
Joan  of  Arc  of  last  year, — that  triumph  of  power,  of  feeling,  of 
colour,  however  deficient  in  some  lower,  formal,  grammatical 
aspects  of  its  speech.  And  we  feel  the  want.  All  we  have  are 
mere  efSuences  of  sketchy  power  of  hand,  and  glory  of  colour ; 
some  intrinsically  valuable,  yet  more  so  extrinsically,  as  grace- 
offerings  of  the  great  artist's  declining  years^  the  supererogatory 
additions  to  a  noble  store.  For  his  artistic  course  cannot  but 
be  now  approaching  its  termination.  It  every  year  necessarily 
grows  doubtful,  whether  we  shall  receive  much  further  from 
those  liberal  hands.  We  well  may  be  grateful  for  that  we  do  get. 
And  this  consideration  should  be  ever  held  in  mind^  in  regard 
to  his  present  workings ;  as  before  was  demanded  in  the  case  of 
Turner.  That  influence  possessed  by  productions  of  a  certain 
order^  marked  by  the  strong,  broad  impress  of  genius ;  which 
these  have,  to  make  the  heart  to  leap  up  in  recognition,  and 
kindle  in  a  flame, — however  in  themselves,  slight,  filled  with 
but  one  eloquence,  that  of  colour, — is  charactenstieally  exerted 
in  the  two  small  pieces,  '  La  Fleur  de  Lis,*  and  *  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon.'  The  latter  is  more  especiaJly  glorious  in  colour 
and  specific  power,  though  dashy  and  sketchy  enough  in  draw- 
ing. But  we  always  recognise  in  Ettjr's  bad  drawing,  the  bad 
drawing  of  one  that  can  draw  well ;  the  bad  drawing  of  power 
and  knowledge,  not  of  feebleness  and  ignorance.  Hence,  it 
very  little  affects  us,  or  interferes  with  our  admiration  of  the 
other  great  attributes  put  forth.  This  slightness  is  carried  too 
far,  or  rather  comes  to  be  not  commensurately  redeemed,  in 
such  unfinished  sketches  as  'Morning  Prayer'  and  'Aaron/ 
the  latter,  a  mere  study  in  colour,  of  strange  nicknackeries  in 
the  way  of  imaginary  priestly  attributes  of  costume,  and  of  a  head, 
of  which  the  intellectual  claims  rest  in  its  expressionlessness,  and 
its  spreading  hugeness  and  blackness  of  beard.  The  '  St.  John' 
again,  is  a  mere  manifestation  of  power  of  brush, — here  done  at 
large ;  and  an  exclusive  exertion  of  such,  altogether  out  of  place ; 
given,  where  of  course  far  other  higher  things  were  to  have  been 
given.  It  is  simply  the  large-canvassed  study  of  a  colossal, 
black-bearded,  standing  figure,  with  thick  wooden  limbs;  his 
head  touching  against  an  expanse  of  blue,  typifying  sky;  his 
right  hand  raised  on  high,  in  his  left  a  long  cross,— to  stand 
for  the  sentiment  of  the  realization.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
general  effect  of  Etty-like  power.  The  way  in  which  the  broken 
brushwood  below  is  dashed  in,  is  wonderfully  fine;  and  might 
have  called  for  an  actual  sky,  such  as  Etty  knows  how  to  sug- 
gest. Why  should  a  sky  even  in  a  piece  like  this,  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  portrait  painter's  back-ground,  done  into  deep  blue? 
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A  portrait-study  of  a  factitious  St.  John^  however,  was,  we  sup- 
pose^ all  that  was  designed  here.  These  pieces,  in  fact,  not- 
withstanding their  fictitious  catalogue-titles,  must  be  accepted 
and  judged,  as  no  other  than  what  they  are,  and  were  really 
meant  to  be — simple  painter's  studies.  The '  Still  Life '  is  one 
of  those  pieces  of  eloquent  colour,  belonging  to  a  class  of  realiza- 
tions so  peculiar  to  £tty,  and  unapproachable  by  others :  colour 
standing  for  form,  and  the  sole  agent  of  effect.  And  what 
effect !  how  far  fuller,  more  suggestive,  than  the  most  careful 
literal  elaboration  of  the  mere  reality  can  produce !  What  a 
much  more  living  matter  is  thus  made  of  lifeless  forms,  than 
a  Lance  or  Bullock  can  reach  I  Thus  handled  in  fact,  thus 
translated  into  altogether  another  existence  than  their  own, 
are  such  representations  alone  brought  within  the  range  of 
art ;  made  subservient  to  an  idea,  impressed  with  a  meaning. 
In  the  ^  Sketch  of  Landscape '  we  have  the  same  educing  of 
colour  from  nature  realities.  It  is  a  mere  sketch,  in  subject 
and  drawing,  —  the  trees  and  foliage  not  drawn  at  all,  only 
given  as  a  mass :  the  sky  a  noble  suggestion  of  a  sky ;  the 
general  effect,  in  its  absolute  simplicity  of  rendering  and  its 
force  of  colour,  grand  and  graphic. 

The  manifestation  of  mere  tangible  artistic  power  it  is,  mostly, 
we  get  from  Edwin  Landsecr ;  power  long  enough  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  as  complete  in  its  kind,  as  in  degree 
eminent  and  individual ;  excellence,  like  that  of  Mulready,^-of 
a  sort  sure  to  meet  with  its  ready  recognition  and  reward. 
But  it  has  ofttimes  been  made  subservient  in  his  hands,  to  ftr 
other  and  higher  things,  than  the  simple  satisfying  of  its  own 
being.  Pity  this  plan  should  not  always  have  been  followed; 
that  the  painter  of  the  'Peace'  and  'War'  of  two  seasons 
since,  should  ever  content  himself  with  being  a  mere  bmte  and 
still-life  portrait  painter,  as  in  his '  Old  Cover  Hack '  of  this  Tear ; 
however  living  and  significant  he  may  make  such  matters.  "Ifiven 
when  unmixed  with  human  feeling,  his  broad,  expressive  power, 
subordinated  to  the  educing  of  feeling  firom  animal  incident 
has  been  the  vehicle  for  noble  results ;  as  to  some  extent  witnessed 
now,  in  his  '  Random  Shot : '  the  poor  doe  lying  with  glased 
eye  turned  to  heaven,  outstretched  on  the  snow  dead,  after  her 
Inst  vain,  agonized  tramp,  as  betrayed  by  the  foot-prints  of  blood 
around  ;  her  fawn  essaying  to  suck  in  vain.  The  suggestion  of 
feeling  is  in  itself  deep  and  complete ;  and,  of  course,  graphicallj 
and  expressively  told.  The  actual  matter  of  the  compotitioiiy 
occupying  but  the  centre  of  the  picture  itself,  is  too  sli^ 
pcrlhips,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  canvass,  for  sns- 
tiiined  sufficiency  of  effect.  The  anecdote  of  'Alexander  and 
Diogenes'  translated  into  animal  life,  is  given   with  mil   thai 
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power  of  animal  character  and  expression^  so  peculiar  an  attain- 
ment of  the  individual  artist ;  by  the  development  of  which  he 
has  opened  up  wholly  a  new  vein  of  artistic  thought ;  a  vein, 
however^  in  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  a  fellow-worker. 
There  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the  translation  :  in  the  giving 
the  actual  traditionary  attributes  of  the  human  Diogenes,  the 
lantern,  etc.,  to  his  canine  representative.  The  white  abomi- 
nation, the  fat,  pursy,  self-sufficiency  made  to  stand  for  Alexan- 
der, though  graphic  in  himself,  a  splendid  satire  on  our  George 
IV.  type  of  royalty,  is  scarcely  just  to  the  Macedonian ;  who,  in 
fact,  according  to  our  current  version  of  him,  was  magnanimous 
enough,  after  the  broad,  tangible,  clap-trap  manner  of  kingly 
notorieties.  The  character  of  the  Cynic  is  admirably  trans- 
lated. It  is  cynical  and  humorous,  just  as  a  dog  might  be,  were 
he  owner  of  intellect  enough.  The  courtiers  are  fully  as  cha- 
racteristic, subordinately ;  one  little  black  dog  to  the  right  of 
the  picture,  whose  very  nature  it  seems  to  do  nothing  but  carl 
up,  body,  and  soul,  had  he  one,  especially  notable.  With  the 
portraits  in  our  annual  exhibition,  the  chief  artistic  interest 
generally  centres  in  the  one  or  two  scattered  performances  in  this 
kind  of  unprofessional  portraitists ;  where  the  customary  broad 
power  of  a  familiar,  capable,  general  artist,  has  simply  revealed 
itself  in  a  less  wonted  direction :  where  effect  has  not  been 
strained  after,  and  has  thus  been  gained.  Such  a  work  we  have, 
in  Landseer's  piece  of  subtile,  delicate,  portrait-truth.  Perhaps 
next  to  this,  the  other  most  notable  portirait-rendering  here  is  that 
of  'Lady  Holland,'  by  G.  F.  Watts,  the  painter  of  the  able,  false- 
principled  works  which  have  been  so  successful  in  carrying  off 
first  prizes  from  the  commissioners;  but  also,  of  that  noble, 
actual  poetic  embodiment  of  '  Francesca  de  Rimini,'  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution.  This  portrait  evidences  the  artist's 
having  studied  in  a  very  different  school  from  that  of  the 
Grants  and  Buckners.  There  is  not  sufficient  individuality, 
though  much  feeling  and  sympathy,  put  forth  in  the  countenance 
itself.  But  the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  quietly  forceful, 
and  truthfully  ideal.  The  colouring  in  particular,  is  seriously 
effective  and  noble :  which  the  more  increases  our  astonishment 
at  that  unwarrantable  slighting  of  so  essential  a  constituent  of 
the  painter's  language,  in  the  Alfred  of  the  last  Westminster 
Hall  competition. 

In  the  poetically  directed  efforts  of  two  among  our  rising 
artists,  as  in  that  historical  of  Cope,  we  find  united  to  unmis- 
takable power,  the  informing  influence  of  somewhat  of  an  indi- 
vidual meaning  and  thought ;  though  not  so  much  reached  as 
attainable.  Mr.  Frost  has,  within  a  brief  season,  shown  so 
much  capability  and  poetic  feeling, — ^at  least,  poetic  sympathy,'-^ 
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we  could  have  wished  him  to  have  showQ  more.  We  wouU 
fain  see  him  making  actual  progress,  each  year ;  advancing,  not 
simply  in  regard  to  technical  treatment,  but  as  to  essentials, 
That  it  has  been  thus  with  him,  we  cannot  affirm.  Some  year 
or  two  ago,  we  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  re- 
sources of  his  poetical  gamut,  as  we  are  now.  His  present  pic- 
ture makes  the  third  or  fourth  of  those  classically  poetic  com- 
positions  he  has  presented  ua:  each  very  beautiful  in  itself; 
yet  all  bearing  a  most  striking  family  resemblance  one  to 
another.  We  have  the  same  corps  de  baliet,  but  with  variations; 
the  same  leading  motive  in  composition.  We  fear  Mr.  Frost 
does  not  choose  a  subject,  creatively  to  embody  it^  and  set  forth 
its  capabilities ;  but  that  he  may  best  exhibit  his.  He  may,  in 
this  way,  demonstrate  to  admiration,  how  much  an  academy 
may  do  for  an  artist ;  but  scarcely,  how  much  an  artist  may  do 
for  an  academy.  At  the  best,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he  will 
ever  become  more  than  a  kind  of  sublimated  Hilton.  He  shows 
himself,  but  as  one  possessed  of  a  fervent  aspiration  after  the 
beautiful;  rather  than  as  an  actual  creative  artist.  The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  parts  in  his  '  Euphrosyne,'  as  in  his  previous 
works,  is  undeniable;  the  artist's  knowledge  and  skill  are 
undeniable;  not  so  the  fresh  individual  truth  of  the  work; 
not  so  even,  any  strong,  commanding,  individual  faithfulness 
in  the  worker.  There  is  here,  not  that  atmosphere  of  joy, 
the  abandon,  the  unordered  grace,  the  various  freshness  of 
movement,  and  gesture,  and  glance,  befitting  the  scene  and 
character  of  action  chosen.  But  all  is  very  quiet.  None  of 
these  figures  can  be  said  to  be  daucing.  They  are  advanced 
before  us  in  studied  order,  as  to  the  curtain,  in  the  last  scene  of 
-  a  play.  The  female  realizations,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are 
chaste,  and  void  of  offence.  But  they  are  void  of  offence,  not 
because  they  bear  that  ineffable  mark  of  purity,  which  a  high 
and  pure  mind  may  impress  on  the  actual  nude, — as  witness, 
among  ourselves  and  recently,  the  Francesca  of  Watts, — but 
simply  because  they  are  well  draped,  and  of  nature  cold ;  a  like 
coldness  pervading  the  whole  picture :  these  are  cold  beauties, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  cold.  Though  the  forms  be  all 
on  the  same  type,  there  is  less  verbatim  repetition  of  past  em- 
bodiments,  than  might  have  been  expected;  the  artist's  mode 
of  working  considered.  One  or  two  old  friends,  however,  may 
be  sworn  to.  The  colouring,  as  usual,  is  very  neat  and  pretty 
in  parts,  as  in  general  effect ;  but  does  not  witness  the  Colourittj 
in  any  high  sense.  Such  an  one  would  know  truth  of  beauty 
in  colour,  whether  by  reference  to  nature  or  colour  abstractedly, 
does  not  depend  on  these  fair,  white,  polished  skins,  but  on  the 
glow  of  life  and  gradation  of  tints;  resting  not  in  the  judicious 
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assemblage  of  wholes,  but  in  the  grand  subtile  fusing  of  parts: 
all  constituent  parts  in  this  regard^  but  fragments  tending  to  one 
whole.  The  picture  cannot  but  give*  great  delight^  and  fre- 
quently renewed^  from  that  spirit  of  beauty  informing  it  in  the 
mass,  and  more  determinately  revealed,  after  academic  sort^  in 
the  parts :  as  especially  note  that  dark-haired  form,  with  her 
bluci  deep,  laughing  eyes,  to  the  right  of  Euphrosyne  herself, — 
the  very  embodiment  of  a  full,  quiet,  questioning  joyaunce. 
But  this  spirit  of  beauty  is  restricted  in  its  play.  We  would 
have  it  free.  That  which  is  given  makes  us  lament  that  which 
is  not  given.  Mr.  Frost  has  to  learn  beauty  is  not  of  the  aca- 
demy, but  of  the  world :  that  there  is  mvinity  of  feminine 
manifestation  beyond  the  confines  of  a  classic  profile;  that 
there  may  be  grace  of  drapery  without  the  limits  of  the  classic 
mode ;  that  nymphs  may  dance,  without  the  edge  of  their  gar- 
ments flowing  into  one  approved  classic  curve, — the  stock  type 
of  the  motion.  Will  he  ever  learn  these  things,  and  others  ?  Why, 
in  this  present  instance,  should  Milton's  suggestion  of  the  poetical 
realization  of  a  scene  of  abstract  animal  joy  have  been  treated 
after  a  mere  classic,  academic  manner  ?  Was  it  not  the  modem 
artist's  part,  to  find  out  the  right  modem  form  of  embodiment : 
lying  within  the  region  of  the  ideal,  but  of  a  new  ideal  ?  After 
all,  do  not  the  delightful  realizations  of  Frith  and  Ooodall,  of 
last  year,  of  a  rustic  merry-making,  stand  out  as  more  genuine, 
consistent  approximations  on  canvass,  to  the  pervading  feeling 
of  L'Allegro? 

F.  B.  Pickersgill  is  a  man  of  more  genuine  original  power 
than  Frost.  And  he  is  a  progressing  artist,  which  is  much. 
His  two  last  poetical  embodiments  confirm  him  to  be,  what  his 
fine  Harold,  of  the  Westminster  Hall  competition,  first  emphati- 
cally proclaimed  him — a  very  noble  artist.  He  has  quietly 
gone  through  a  long  course  of  arduous  striving,  however,  ere 
this  has  been  generally  acknowledged.  Nor  do  we  know  now, 
that  he  is  a  favourite  with  the  many.  In  the  *  Britomartis  un- 
Tciling  Amoret,'  is  involved  a  difGicult  subject — on  poetical  and 
on  technical  grounds.  If  the  scene  be  not  charged  with  all 
that  fulness  and  luxury  of  various  and  delicate  beauty,  of  which 
it  may  well  be  suggestive — a  task,  when  Spenser  is  concerned, 
demanding  more  than  a  mere  human  painter's  qualifications ;  yet, 
to  represent  this,  there  is  the  manifestation  of  the  right  poet's 
actual  sight  of  his  conceptions,  with  the  general  prevailing  influ- 
ence of  power,  in  expression  and  characterization,  in  drawing, 
in  colour.  The  one  pre-eminent  superlative  beauty  Spenser  is  so 
fond  of  introducing, — in  itself  a  forced,  imnatural  conception, 
intangible  and  unimpressive  in  verse, — ^is  always  a  dangerous 
matter  for  the  painter  to  handle,  entailing  the  straining  after  a 
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ated,  ready  for  interference,  with  the  objects  of  the  others'  calm 
delight :  these  two,  the  contending  parties  in  the  little  society. 
One  boy  in  the  foreground — looking  up,  and  screaming  with  all 
his  might  in  his  excitement — is  an  especially  admirable  concep- 
tion ;  so,  too,  to  the  right,  one  flaxen-haired,  ecstatic  contera- 
plator,  restraining  with  all  earnestness  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  unquiet  spirit  next  him.  The  drawing  and  colour- 
ing are  characteristic  of  the  particular  artist :  the  first,  some- 
what conventional  in  manner ;  the  coloiunng,  individual  and 
appropriate,  serious  and  solemn,  without  darkness  or  gloom ;  in 
parts  vivid  and  glowing.  A  prominent  extrinsic  attribute  of 
the  picture,  as  of  the  artist's  preceding  contributions,  is  very  ac- 
ceptable and  exhilarating :  the  manifestation  on  our  English 
exhibition  walls  of  a  fresh,  and  though  kindred,  outwardly  dis- 
tinct style  of  artistic  working — one  too,  healthful  and  consistent. 
Among  the  comparatively  younger  men,  the  associate.  Frith, 
has  of  late  years  raised  himself  to  a  foremost  place  in  this 
class  of  workers.  His  performances  have  now  taken  their 
settled  place,  as  leading  points  of  the  exhibition.  His  con- 
tributions this  year  are  very  eflective.  The  '  Old  Woman 
accused  of  having  Bewitched  a  Peasant  Girl/  as  some  of  his 
previous  efl'orts,  worthily  represents  the  school  of  Wilkie.  It 
is  one  of  those  pieces  teeming  with  thoughtful  incident  and 
character.  The  characterization  is  as  true  and  individual  as 
it  is  various.  The  calm,  pale-complexioned,  white-haired  jus- 
tice, with  his  expressively  aristocratic  attitude  ftnd  bearing; 
the  shrewish  old  woman  pressing  forward  to  the  accusation; 
the  poor,  helpless,  pseudo-witch  herself;  the  old  men, — are 
all,  as  individualities,  admirable,  beyond  discourse :  in  their 
marked  yet  dchcate  truth,  and  significant  life.  The  two 
children  again  — the  one  from  the  level  of  the  table  staring 
with  great  eyes  at  the  dreadful  witch,  the  other  clinging  to 
its  protectress'  gown,  yet  turning  round  to  have  a  look — are 
especially  dramatic  conceptions.  The  girl  herself,  cowering 
by  the  side  of  the  old  man  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, — who 
protectingly  gives  her  his  hand  for  assurance,— and  in  startled 
wise  looking  out  upon  us,  is  very  gracefully  and  delicately 
suggested.  Frith's  younger  women  generally,  are  very  inferior 
as  iiulividualities,  to  his  men.  Though  not  of  mere  mechanic 
pretty  manufacture,  they  are  yet  jUI  too  much  conceired  on 
one  particular  piquant,  costume  type.  The  weakest  point  in 
the  present  picture,  however,  is  that  prominent  figure  of  the 
handsome  young  man  in  green — the  ^  loved,'  we  presume,— s 
sad  ninny ;  and  one  we  have  seen  somewhere  ^before  in  Mr. 
IVith's  canvasses.  The  general  artistic  finish  of  the  piece  ii 
of  very  delicate  truth   and   character,   full  of  intelligent  life 
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artistic.  And  all  have  something  to  say ;  with  more  or  less  of  dis- 
tinctness and  emphasis^  and  pregnancy  of  expression ;  within  a 
range  more  or  less  free  or  restricted;  but  in  very  various 
fashions.  Some  are  ^historical/  some  are  'poetical/  some^ 
nothing  in  particular ;  some  are  themselves.  One  among  them 
is  a  steady  poet,  quiet  and  subtile ;  others  are  poets  by  fits  and 
starts.  They  do  not  among  themselves  constitute  what  is  com- 
monly designated  a  '  school.'  Scarce  one  holds  much  in 
common  with  another.  Nor,  though  much  discoursed  of,  is 
this  in  itself  imperatively  called  for.  These  men  are  all  distinct 
individualities,  plainly  enough  evinced,  for  the  most  part.  And 
is  this  not  better  than  any  part  merging  of  these  amid  a  common 
straining  after  one  individual  aim :  the  best,  it  may  be,  for  some 
few ;  by  no  means  the  best  for  all  ?  It  is  only  as  a  sequence, 
as  being  the  inevitable  result  of  the  exertion  of  a  fixed,  intelli- 
gent demand  in  any  one  direction,  and  of  the  attendant  general 
schooling  and  steadying  of  talent,  such  a  school  is  very  desir- 
able. It  has  levelling  influences,  and  peculiar  evils  of  its  own ; 
as  well  as  peculiar  profits.  What  is  pressingly  called  for,  is, 
that  some  among  these  men  of  undeniable  power,  should  have 
clearer,  steadier,  more  consistent  views  of  that  required  of 
the  artist,  in  especial  of  the  modern  artist ;  and  that  they  should 
at  no  time  expend  their  labour  in  beating  upon  air,  but  always, 
as  far  as  may  be,  healthfully  and  intelligently.  This  know- 
ledge may  be  possessed  by  a  school,  or  it  may  not.  History 
has  examples  of  both  kinds. 

We  now  pass  on  to  men  of  a  different  class  from  that  of  most 
of  those  hitherto  embraced ;  men  who  also  have  something  to 
say,  and  in  their  own  way :  the  thoughtful  observers  and 
humourists.  These  in  the  general  sum  of  their  manifestations, 
and  character  of  appeal,  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  con- 
ditions of  a  school.  To  the  domestic  and  dramatic^  belong  of 
rights,  at  all  times,  the  two  with  whom  we  commenced — Leslie 
and  Mulready.  But  they  in  their  peculiar  and  unapproachable 
excellence — the  one  as  a  consummate  higher  artist,  the  other 
as  a  correlatively  consummate  artist  within  a  lower  range — stand 
sufficiently  separated  from  these  others ;  who  possess,  also,  more 
in  common  among  themselves. 

Synchronous  with  these,  rather  than  of  them,  is  the  thought- 
ful and  powerful  Scottish  artist,  George  Harvey;  whose  offering 
this  year  is  in  a  purely  domestic  vein.  '  Blowing  Bubbles  ^  is  a 
piece  full  of  incident  and  character :  a  complete  child-drama. 
Each  bubble-blower,  or  bubble-watcher,  is  a  distinct  individu- 
ality, and  an  active  and  earnest.  None  are  thinking  of  anything 
but  their  sport ;  with  their  bubbles  wholly  absorbed :  en- 
gaged in  eager  manufacture ;  in  ecstatic  contemplation ;  or  sati- 
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ated,  ready  for  interference,  with  the  objects  of  the  others*  calm 
delight :  these  two,  the  contending  parties  in  the  little  society. 
One  boy  in  the  foreground — looking  up,  and  screaming  with  all 
his  might  in  his  excitement — is  an  especially  admirable  concep- 
tion ;  so,  too,  to  the  right,  one  flaxen-haired,  ecstatic  contera- 
plator,  restraining  with  all  earnestness  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  unquiet  spirit  next  him.  The  drawing  and  colour- 
ing are  characteristic  of  the  particular  artist :  the  first,  some- 
what conventional  in  manner ;  the  colouring,  individual  and 
appropriate,  serious  and  solemn,  without  darkness  or  gloom ;  in 
parts  vivid  and  glowing.  A  prominent  extrinsic  attribute  of 
the  picture,  as  of  the  artist's  preceding  contributions^  is  ver}'  ac- 
ceptable and  exhilarating :  the  manifestation  on  our  English 
exhibition  walls  of  a  fresh,  and  though  kindred,  outwardly  dis- 
tinct style  of  artistic  working — one  too,  healthful  and  consistent. 
Among  the  comparatively  younger  men,  the  associate.  Frith, 
has  of  late  years  raised  himself  to  a  foremost  place  in  this 
class  of  workers.  His  performances  have  now  taken  their 
settled  place,  as  leading  points  of  the  exhibition.  His  con- 
tributions this  year  are  very  eftective.  The  '  Old  Woman 
accused  of  having  Bewitched  a  Peasant  Girl,'  as  some  of  his 
previous  efforts,  worthily  represents  the  school  of  Wilkie.  It 
is  one  of  those  pieces  teeming  with  thoughtful  incident  and 
character.  The  characterization  is  as  true  and  individual  as 
it  is  various.  The  calm,  pale-complexioned^  white-haired  jus- 
tice, with  his  expressively  aristocratic  attitude  and  bearing; 
the  shrewish  old  woman  pressing  forward  to  the  accusation; 
the  poor,  helpless,  pseudo-witch  herself;  the  old  men, — are 
all,  as  individualities,  admirable,  beyond  discourse :  in  their 
marked  yet  delicate  truth,  and  significant  life.  The  two 
children  again  — the  one  from  the  level  of  the  table  staring 
with  great  eyes  at  the  dreadful  witch,  the  other  clinging  to 
its  protectress'  gown,  yet  turning  round  to  have  a  look — are 
especially  dramatic  conceptions.  The  girl  herself,  cowering 
by  the  side  of  the  old  man  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, — who 
protectingly  gives  her  his  hand  for  assurance,— and  in  startled 
wise  looking  out  upon  us,  is  very  gracefully  and  delicately 
suggested.  Frith's  younger  women  generaUy,  are  very  inferior 
as  individualities,  to  his  men.  Though  not  of  mere  mechanic, 
pretty  manufacture,  they  are  yet  all  too  much  conceived  on 
one  particular  piquant,  costume  type.  The  weakest  point  in 
the  present  picture,  however,  is  that  prominent  figure  of  the 
liaiidsome  young  man  in  green — the  '  loved,'  we  presume, — « 
sad  ninny ;  and  one  we  have  seen  somewhere  ^before  in  Mr. 
Fritli's  canvasses.  The  general  artistic  finish  of  the  piece  ii 
of  very  delicate  truth   and   character,   full  of  inteUigeut  life 
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and  meaning.  The  scene  from  the  'Bourgeois  Oentilhomme' 
belongs  to  a  very  fine  class  of  Mr.  Frith's  productions; 
charged  with  refined  humour  and  forceful  effect.  The  '  Stage 
Coach  Adventure/  though  not  possessing  humour  of  so  keen 
an  edge,  nor  the  same  unity  of  artistic  execution,  is  even  finer 
as  a  truthful  rendering  of  familiar  character.  Mark,  in  par- 
ticular, the  gesture  and  grimace  of  the  doubly  alarmed  sol- 
dier, attacked  at  once  by  lady  and  knight  of  the  way;  the 
fainting  quakeress,  and  the  calm,  judicious,  young  quaker. 
We  hope,  however,  Mr.  Frith  will  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
yiewing  life  and  living  incident,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  costume  of  a  '  hundred  years  since/  It  is  not  thus,  the  great 
masters  of  the  domestic  among  us  have  worked.  The  labour 
entailed  by  the  seeking  after  costume  precision,  and  that  hanker- 
ing after  prettiness  of  effect  therewith  induced,  do  tend  to  bar 
the  artist  from  higher  seekings,  and  more  essential  achieve- 
ments :  as  to  general  broad  truth  of  rendering ;  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  human  feeling  and  poetic  elevation  of  the  actual.  This 
last  is  in  itself,  alone,  the  noblest,  most  real  attainment  of  the 
domestic  painter.  And  always,  far  greater  credit  is  due  to  the 
artist  who  fairly,  boldly  grapples  with  the  difficulties,  the 
present  surrounding  realities  of  his  time  present  him,  than  to 
nim  taking  refuge  in  another  and  distant ;  thus  tacitly  confess- 
ing his  weakness  to  cope  with  the  task  nature  has  set  him. 

A  man  who  in  a  modest  fashion,  but  a  genuine  and  con- 
sistent, has  remained  true  to  the  course  suggested  by  his  genius, 
is  the  academician,  Webster.  A  fine  vein  for  character  and 
humour  is  possessed  by  him :  though  sometimes  in  its  working 
bearing  more  marks  of  labour,  than  the  highest  in  this  field 
generally  betray.  His  '  Rubber'  of  this  year,  however,  reveals 
nothing  of  this.  It  is  pregnant  with  the  highest  humour  and 
character.  The  expression  of  each  figure, — of  the  unfortunate 
posed  player ;  of  his  alarmed  partner,  ready,  should  the  other 
commit  himself,  to  pounce  upon  him  with  terrible  severity;  of 
the  two  calm,  supercilious  expectants ;  of  the  old  man  without, 
looking  in,  and  smoking  his  pipe  with  so  ineffable  a  content- 
ment,— is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  and  quietly  forcible. 
The  small,  minutely  distinct  piece  of  'Dotheboy's  Hall'  is 
characteristic  and  well  painted ;  but  reminds  one  too  much  of 
the  parent  caricature  sketch  of  Phiz :  remembrances  of  whom 
are  anything  but  satisfactory,  or  agreeable. 

In  his  '  Country  Cousins,'  Mr.  Redgrave  has  re-issued  from 
out  the  slough  of  false  sentiment,  in  wbach  he  has  during  the  last 
few  years  been  labouring.  There  are  here  no  cheap  vulgar  tangi- 
bilities introduced.  The  obviousnesses  of  mere  prosaic  story-tell- 
ing are  not  pressed  upon  us.     The  picture,  as  is  usual  with  this 
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artist,  is  very  neatly  and  cleverly  painted,  as  regards  execution ; 
and  the  suggestion  of  character  is  good.  But  this  is  not  much 
more  than  a  suggestion;  the  generic  suggestion  of  individual 
realities.  It  is  all  well  to  a  certain  point.  But  beyond  this 
point,  no  advance  is  made.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  seal  of 
high  individualization. 

Another  of  the  younger  men,  whose  productions  now  enforce 
notice  from  the  exhibition-goer,  is  E.  M.  Ward;  whose  mani- 
festation is  ever  that  of  very  salient  general  talent  and  artistic 
power :  whatever  else  be  missing.  Something  is  missing,  however. 
The  highest  adiievement  in  the  direction  chosen  by  him, — that 
of  minor  history,  the  socially  historic  and  dramatic, — ^is  not 
essayed.  He  would  paint  modes  rather  than  passions,  manners 
rather  than  men.  Costume  necessarily  occupies  an  important 
place  in  his  compositions,  but  is  made  more  of  even,  than  there 
is  call  for.  If  Frith  betray  a  tendency  to  lean  somewhat  on  the 
capabilities  of  an  effective  costume.  Ward  is  absorbed  in  them.  Of 
incident  and  action  his  pictures  are  full,  sometimes  bewilderingly ; 
and  without  any  prevailing,  specificaUy  clear,  informing  unity  of 
feeling.  There  is  the  pervading  air  of  character,  of  general 
character;  but  no  strong  perception  of  particular,  no  strong 
spirit  of  individual  human  realization  evinced.  His  cavaliers 
are  all  handsome ;  his  high  ladies,  faultlessly  fsdr.  His  chief 
performance  of  this  year,  '  Highgate  Fields  during  the  Great 
Fire/  exemplifies  all  these  attributes ;  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  so  broad  an  atmosphere  of  talent  about  it, 
as  was  impressed  upon  his  last  year's  picture.  It  is  scarcely  an 
advance ;  though,  it  is  to  be  noted,  it  has  this  merit  of  leaning 
to  more  tangible  human  interest.  The  two  episodes^  made  to 
stand  for  the  general  scene,  are  not  very  essentially  relevant, 
nor  very  succinctly  told  ;  nor  with  very  forcible  appropriateness 
of  action  in  some  of  the  characters  engaged ;  though  others 
again  are  very  striking  and  effective.  Accordantly,  too,  with 
that  deficiency  of  general  power  of  individualization  noticed, 
there  is  some  repetition  of  already  familiar  types. 

F.  Goodall,  an  artist  of  unequal  manifestation,  nor  altogether 
steady  aim,  has  by  no  means  equalled  his  fine  merry-making  of 
the  last  exhibition ;  a  work,  indeed,  in  which  he  far  surpassed  his 
ordinary  self.  It  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frith's  companion-picture ; 
full  of  incident,  and  thought,  and  expression.  The  pervading  feel- 
ing of  the  ^  Emigrant  Departure,'  as  it  has  been  with  the  gene- 
rality of  his  performances,  is  not  so  unaffectedly  genuine  and 
healthful.  The  artistic  execution  stands  in  much  the  same 
category.  This,  though  effective  and  forcible,  is  somewhat 
strained  and  laboured.  The  difficulties  in  colour,  moreover,  of 
the  particular  effect  chosen,  are  not  mastered. 
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Apart  from  this  small  body  of  saccessfbl,  consistent  workers : 
in  a  field  affording  fall  and  available  scope  for  healthful  exer- 
tion,— for  the  reaching  of  expression^  and  action^  and  passion^ 
of  humour,  of  poetry ;  staud  such  minor  spiijts  of  beauty,  as 
the  academician,  Uwius,  and  his  younger  companion,  R.  M'Innes. 
To  these,  in  the  aspect  of  sufy'ect,  the  less  refiued  executive 
artist,  Goodall,  may  well  lead :  as  fluctuating  between  the  two 
classes ;  not  altogether  sure  of  his  mark,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  his  discourse  is  concerned,  or  in  spirit  constant.  These  two^ 
in  their  several  but  analogous  fasluons,  are  possessed  of  an 
actual  measure  of  delicate  aspiration  after  beauty,  and  the 
educing  of  sentiment,  in  somewise  falling  within  the  range  of 
the  domestic.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  or  self- 
subsisting  and  consistent,  to  find  vent  in  renderings  of  home- 
bred matter,  or  within  the  working-field  of  home-bred  life  and 
feeling;  demanding  for  its  satisfaction,  the  excitement  of  alien 
influences,  and  the  facility  of  foreign  picturesqneness.  Seeking 
within  one  exclusive  range  for  material,  such  men  will,  in  the 
end, — as  in  fact  it  has  been  seen  with  Uwins,— -come  to  be 
absolutely  walled  up  therein,  without  hope  of  release;  and 
more  tangibly  be  betrayed  into  the  weakness,  characteristic  of 
all  secondary  artists,  in  whatever  field,  self-repetition:  that 
perennial  singing  of  the  same  song,  under  many  disguises  and 
various,  beyond  which  very  pure  and  noble  arasts  and  poets 
have  never  been  able  to  advance.  The  two  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing, are  men  with  an  individuality  of  their  own ;  and  capable  of 
expressing  it.  Their  merit  is  not  high;  yet  it  is  merit. 
Uwins^s  vintage  scene  is  a  more  complete  and  articulate  utter- 
ance in  his  characteristic  strain,  than  we  have  of  late  received 
from  him:  having  incident,  and  feeling,  and  characteristi- 
calness ;  with  the  artist's  wonted  refinement  of  execution.  To 
be  sure,  these  perfect-profiled  women,  and  these  handsome 
workmen,  are  hut  painter^s  Italian;  not  actual,  God-made,  divine 
suggestions.  Yet  about  the  general  scene  there  floats  an  indi« 
vidual  atmosphere ;  an  atmosphere  of  character  and  suggestive- 
ness :  fresh,  free,  and  truthful-seeming.  In  one  of  the  two 
contributions  of  M'Innes,  'A  Summer's  Afternoon  on  the 
Lido,'  we  have  infused  more  of  actual  character :  general  and 
specific.  A  clear  sparkling  joy  freely  runs  through  the  piece ; 
and  marks  it  as  a  whole.  The  rendering  is,  in  fact,  perfect :  as 
of  a  quiet,  retired  merry-making;  after  the  Italian  version. 
There  is  the  impress  of  complete,  unaffected  abandonment  to 
the  innocent  pleasure  of  the  hour,  in  these  careless,  dancing, 
and  sitting,  and  reposing  figures.  In  these  loving  young  ones, 
some  bashful  and  distant,  others  fi«e  and  confidmg,  there  is  a 
delightful  freshness ;  in  some,  the  piquant  suggestion  of  cha- 
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racter^  or  a  careless  hinting  at  domestic  feeling.  Alt<^etheri 
in  this  little  piece^  is  reached  the  very  consummation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  simply  pretty : — of  prettiness  and  something  more ; 
of  prettiness  carried  beyond  itself.  And  genmne  prettineM  is 
something;  far  better  than  false,  ungenuine  strainings  after 
grander  things.  We  are  not  of  those,  that  contemn  the  reapers 
of  the  pretty :  because,  forsooth,  it  is  not  something  else.  If 
thus  much  be  quietly  reached,  not  spasmodically  caricatured,  we 
are  content  with  the  gift — as  far  as  it  goes.  And  nature  justifies 
us.  Every  pleasing  or  stimulative  landscape  scene  does  not  rise 
into  the  beautiful ;  nor  every  sn^estive  piece  of  feminine  life. 

At  the  head,  as  regards  seniority,  of  a  class  of  men  working 
in  the  field  of  the  dramatic  and  scenic ;  of  clever  artistic  execu- 
tion, and  of  general  talent,  but  of  not  much  more;  men  with 
one  eye  to  the  doing  something  good,  and  the  other  to  the  Art 
Union ;  stands  an  artist  who  once  promised  better  things,  but 
whom  fortune  has  spoiled,  one  therefore  that  could  not  have 
had  originally  very  much  for  fortune  to  spoil :  Charles  Landseer. 
^  Henrietta  Marians  assisting  at  the  toilette  of  Mile.  Mont- 
pensier,^  was  not  a  very  important  or  significant  matter ;  nor 
one,  through  the  representation  of  which,  much  was  to  be  gained. 
But  it  presented  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  clever  painting  of 
jewels  and  millinery,  and  for  general  elaboration  of  inanities ; 
therefore,  was  adopted.  ^  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Bobber  of 
Hexham,^  offered  more  scope,  though  not  of  a  very  recondite 
kind.  But  this  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  The  neat, 
well  got  up  robber,  with  his  plate  of '  refreshment,'  is  on  his  knees, 
an  inch  or  two  distant  from  the  queen ;  but  patiently  waiting 
till  she  shall  have  become  cognizant  of  his  existence.  She,  in- 
deed, looks  over  his  head  very  calmly  and  unmeaningly ;  un- 
heeding liim:  evidently,  neither  hungry,  nor  grateful.  The 
general  artistic  workmanship  of  the  associate,  Elmore,  is  not 
only  very  clever,  but  possessed  moreover,  of  life,  and  feeling. 
His  dravning  is  often  graphic  and  effective ;  his  execution  able, 
though  painfully  elaborate  of  surface.  Yet  he  is  bui  of  the 
Clever.  He  revels  in  the  scenic;  yet  reaches  not  more  than 
the  striking  and  bustling,  and  the  expression  of  dumb  show. 
Nor  in  his  human  realizations,  can  he  rise  much  above  the 
beauty  of  the  painter's  version  of  the  Barber's  Block;  with 
variations  of  posture  and  incident ;  but  substantial  repetition,  tR 
infinitum.  That  repetition  of  favourite  types,  so  common  among 
the  highest  artists,  becomes,  of  course,  very  prominent  in  painters 
of  this  class.  Men  such  as  Egg  and  H.  N.  O'Neill  stand  lower; 
but  within  the  same  range  of  the  Clever :  only  yet  more  fer- 
vent worshippers  of  the  beauty  of  the  Barber's  Block,  and  the 
expressive  action  of  dumb  show;   faithful  aspirers  too. 
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especially,  the  former^  after  that  finish,  which  rests  in  the  polish 
of  the  surface. 

Among  the  leading,  more  refined  examples  of  this  class, 
Frank  Stone,  it  is  to  be  noted,  has  at  length  emerged  this  year, 
we  hope  finally,  from  within  the  bounds  of  that  pretty  piece  of 
sentiment  on  which  he  has  rung  so  many  changes :  like  a  child, 
pleased  with  the  jingling  of  his  new  toy ;  who  is  not  satisfied, 
till  he  has  satiated  himself  with  its  ringing, — and  every  one  else. 
It  is  in  truth  pity,  so  clever  and  fine*handed  an  artist  should 
not  be  more  fertile  in  ideas.  He  has  now,  however,  taken  a  suf* 
ficiently  wide  leap ;  adopting  a  scriptural  rendering,— -one,  from 
some  unknown  subtile  influence,  among  the  stock  favourites  in 
the  academy.  His  ^Christ  and  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,^  is 
according  to  the  artistes  wont,  well  painted ;  though  with  too 
much  obvious  elaboration.  And  there  is  the  suggesting  of  feel- 
ing :  this  again,  fixed  half-way,  amid  elaboration,  rather  than 
developed  into  character.  And  so  the  real  thing  is  not  reached. 
And  anything  less  here  is  not  of  great  worth. 

P.  F.  Poole  is  an  artist,  not  to  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with 
any  of  the  class  last  noticed.  By  subject  and  general  character 
of  working,  he  belongs  to  that  of  such  men  as  F.  B*.  Pickers- 
gill.  Yet  is  he  beside  this  latter,*  not  of  it.  Whether  he  will 
ever  rise  above  the  sphere  of  Talent,  we  know  not.  The  power 
manifested  within  a  certain  mannered  range,  though  great,  1$ 
rather  purely  artistic, — ^in  the  secondary  sense, — ^and  general,  than 
individual  and  specific.  He  has  now  followed  up  his  able,  though 
inadequate  prize  picture  of  the  Westminster  Hall  exhibition,  by 
a  less  pretensious,  half-historic  piece,  falling  more  within  the 
scope  of  his  capability :  the  subject,  Duke  Robert's  first  sight 
of  the  Peasant  Girl  Arlete,  as  with  her  companions,  linen-wash- 
ing. The  drawing  is  very  vigorous ;  the  colouring,  ambitious ; 
full  of  feeling  and  truth  in  parts,  and  effective ;  but  scarce  suc» 
cessful  or  truthful  as  a  whole.  The  difficulty  of  the  encompass- 
ing strong  green  of  the  trees,  is  not  altogether  overcome.  The 
group  of  female  figures,  not  indeed  of  the  Barber's  Block  beauty, 
rather  of  an  individual  and  effective,  though  mannered  type, 
savours  too  much  of , one  model ; — as  of  studies  of  the  same  figure, 
in  various  positions,  and  with  various  arrangements  of  draperies. 
The  general  action  and  particular  attitudes  are  well  conceived; 
as  far  as  artistic  effect  is  concerned.  Yet  'tis  pity  these  ladies 
are  only  making  believe  to  wash, — and  this,  a  very  slight  make- 
believe, — and  that  there  is  not  given,  more  of  a  suggestion  of  an 
actual  stream.  By  a  difierent  arrangement  of  the  composition, 
this  might  have  been  compassed. 

Another  of  the  successful  Westminster  Hall  competitors,  C.Lucy, 
the  obtainer  of  one  of  the  third  class  prizes,  has  contnbuted  a 
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fellow  to  his  prize  performance ;  in  the  '  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  :'  confirming  us  in  the  opinion  we  had  formed,  that  on 
the  whole,  this  artist's  pictures  are,  as  yet,  scarcely  fit  aubjecta  for 
prizes.  The  general  efifect  of  the  action  is  as  weak,  as  the 
colouring  itself  j  though  there  be  evinced  a  tendency  to  feeling, 
in  incident  and  action.  Armitage,  again,  all  along  the  trium- 
phant competitor  at  Westminster  Hall,  the  pet  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  fascinating,  ill-conceived  Bottom,  with  the  fairy  dis- 
pensers of  good  things  in  those  venerable  precincts,  has  come 
out  with  great  salience, — of  inefficiency  :  worthy  of  his  alien  stu- 
dies ;  and  afibrding  a  significant  comment  on  that  uninformed 
mass  of  bad  taste  and  irrelevance,  which  last  year  carried  away 
one  of  the  first  prizes.  Even  the  general  craftsmanly  talent, 
however,  there  put  forth  in  discordant  sort,  is  wanting  in  his 
'  Nelson.' 

With  Charles  Landseer,  Elmore,  and  the  others  of  their  class, 
we  entered  on  that  range  of  artists,  by  whom  we  begin  to  find 
disclosed,  somewhat  of  relative  poverty  of  thought,  and  in- 
adequacy of  feehng.  But  with  them,  such  short-comings  are 
united  to  considerable  artistic  power.  In  those  beneathi 
where  the  latter  attribute  becomes  less  obvious  of  manifestation, 
that  measure  of  earnestness,  and  actuality  of  embodiment,  the 
presence  of  such  will  ever,  to  some  superficial  extent,  ensure,  is, 
of  course,  wholly  missed.  With  Lucy,  again,  we  enter  upon 
the  more  inartificial  display  in  the  human  realizations,  of  that 
transcendent  neatness,  and  impossible,  and  unamiable  polish  of 
outward  personal  appearance,  into  which,  more  artistically,  such 
men  as  Elmore  are  betrayed ;  but  the  relial  on  which  in  the 
crowd  below,  runs  riot.  The  hair  now  becomes  very  well  oiled, 
and  very  smooth;  skin,  very  clean  and  glossy;  garments,  very  neat 
and  new, — quite  evidently,  fresh  from  the  tailor's.  Work-y-day, 
unstudio-like  realizations  of  externals  belong  indeed,  only  to  the 
highest  artist.  But,  the  lower  we  descend  among  the  clever 
men,  the  more  do  we  find  their  conceptions,  or  the  hintings  of 
conceptions,  which  may  have  visited  them,  spoiled,  through  mis- 
directed care  on  this  head, — excess  of  regard  for  trivial  extrinsic 
matters  :  because,  perhaps,  about  higher  matters,  the  painter  may 
be  less  capable  of  caring.  Points  which  should  have  been  sub- 
ordinatcly  significant,  become  all-engrossing  and  offensive. 

More  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  mere  cleverness  is  afforded, 
within  the  compass  of  the  dramatically-scenic,  than  within  that 
of  tlie  purely  domestic.  In  this  latter,  far  higher  requisites 
must  be  called  into  play ;  or  stark  naught,  or  worse  than  naught 
will  be  reached.  By  the  generality  of  the  mediocre  among  our 
exhibitors,  essaying  renderings  falling  >vithin  this  two-fold  cate- 
gory, the  capabilities  of  the  scenic  are  very  judiciously,  the  more 
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commonly  taken  advantage  of.  And,  quite  oonsbtentlyi  the  efforts 
of  this  class  are  the  more  successful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
very  clever  painting  of  dress ;  with  the  occasional  suggestion  of 
incident  and  action.  Of  the  simply  domestic  itself,  too,  gleams 
of  nice  feeling  mav,  here  and  there,  be  detected,  in  some  slight, 
nnpretensious  performance.  Within  the  range  of  the  '  historic  * 
and  ^  poetic/  and  sentimental,  at  the  least  no  larger  a  mass  of 
matter,  wide  of  the  mark,  is  this  year  presented,  than  ordi* 
narily ;  perhaps  not  so  large.  Of  course,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
sufficiency  of  instances,  in  r^ard  to  would-be  poetical  transla- 
tions— ^the  poet  quoted,  to  give  proof  of  the  painter's  mtentiony — 
irhere  the  picture  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  not  in  the  exhibition. 
And  there  is  no  lack  of  historical  adaptations,  from  which  it  is 
but  just  to  acknowledge,  there  is  assuredly  experienoed  not  the 
remotest  hurtful  touching  of  the  matter  in  lumd ;  our  own  pre^ 
conception  of  the  particular  scene  or  action  remaining  undis- 
turbed, and  uninjured.  But  the  casual  visitor  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  after  excepting  the  dashing  performances — 
it  may  be  in  craftsmanship,  clever,  it  may  be  feUnres  nnredeemedi 
< — of  some  few  veteran  incompetents,  possessing  a  larger  or 
smaller  measure  of  power  of  brush,  and  nothing  more ;  with  a 
few  other  showy,  empty  meretricious  productions  of  successful 
art-union  caterers ;  these  ambitious  essays  are  the  works  of  but 
yet  rudimentary  learners,  the  really,  not  figuratively  young  men 
of  the  academy.  These  are  here  wildly  experimentdizing,  and 
guessing  out  something  to  do;  feeling  their  way:  some,  to 
ultimate  professional  portrait-painting ;  some  to  drawing-tutor- 
abips ;  some,  to  earning  their  livelihood  in  other  after  modes 
than  that  of  artistic  exertion  at  all ;  some,  to  doing  fine  things 
in  the  end,  in  this  very  direction  itseU*, — ^to  becoming,  after  much 
patient  toil,  and  combat  with  artistic  difficulties,  the  Copes  and 
PickersgiUs  of  a  remote  future.  For,  in  fsxX,  the  riring  men,  it 
has  been  well  said, — those,  that  is,  the  genend  public,  begin  to 
know  something  about,  and  become  familiar  with, — in  art  as  in 
literature,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  steady,  respectable  fathers 
of  families. 

In  their  reading,  our  young  artists  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed 
to  be  slightly  amending.  This  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
more  various.  We  do  not  ourselves  remember  a  single  subject 
from  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield/  nor  more  than  one  from  the 
'  Sentimental  Journey.'  The  Don  Quixote  episode  of  Dorothea, 
indeed,  is  not  as  yet  forgotten.  And  some  particular  passages 
from  Spenser,  doing  duty  not  only  in  every  year's  catalogue, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  catalogue,  we  should  conceive,  the 
Messrs.  Clowes  had  up  in  standing  ^pe.  It  is  really  remark- 
able, however, — without  discredit  to  the  artists, — ^how,  when  a 
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specific  quotation  ocean  to  one,  it  ocean  to  manj.  Hicfe 
seems  to  hang  a  fatality  aboat  the  matter.  The  passage  fnm 
Wordsworth^  for  instance^  on  which  Leslie  founds  Ms  nev 
poem^  meets  us  again  at  No.  452  in  the  catalogae,  of  which  tiis 
canvass  realization^  we  regret  to  say,  continues  yet  unknown 
to  us. 

Of  the  remaining  features  of  the  exhibition — ^landsc^pe,  por- 
trait, sculpture — ^we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  mpeak ;  nor, 
of  the  two  latter,  is  much  speech  needed,  save  it  were  in  the  way 
of  homily  and  exhortation.  Of  landscape — as  a  matter  of  which 
the  due  consideration  is  somewhat  neglected,  both  by  the  hang- 
ing committee  and  the  generality  of  visitors — we  fain  woald 
have  had  something  to  say ;  more  especially  about  those  minor 
landscapists,  whose  performances  mostly  adorn  the  floor, 
and  sometimes  the  ceiling.  By  these,  a  considerable  stodc 
of  nature-truth  is  annually  contributed.  Not,  however,  having 
the  scope  to  treat  on  this  matter  of  landscape  adequately ;  com- 
mensurately  with  its  interest  and  importance,  or  the  occasicm 
offered  by  it  for  thought,  we  will  not  discuss  it  at  all.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  as  commonly,  the  performances  in  this  direc- 
tion are,  for  the  most  part,  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  average 
mass  of  those,  where  human  nature  is  made  the  basis  of  exertion; 
inasmuch  as  the  task,  in  the  former  case,  the  generality  set  them- 
selves, of  honest,  unpretensious  nature-rendering,  is  the  more 
consistent  and  attainable.  From  the  thoughtful,  informing 
landscapists — the  jiBtnre'thinkers  as  well  as  tenderers — ^there  is 
no  such  richness  of  display  as  in  yean  past.  Turner  is  no 
longer  an  exhibitor.  Some  of  the  great  are  no  longer  liven 
among  us.  And  now  that  we  have  them  not,  Stanfield  excdpted, 
it  does  not  seem  very  obvious,  who  will  be  the  men  to  supply  the 
place  of  these  leading  minds;  though  there  be  fine  secondary 
spirits  working  in  full  vigour  in  this  field;  among  these, one  or  two, 
who  of  late  have  risen  to  high  notice  and  regard,  and  worthily. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  a  walk  through  our  chief  exhibition, 
something  by  the  general  observer  is  to  be  received — something 
of  actual  elevation,  or  of  suggestiveness  of  mental  action — some- 
thing of  thought,  of  feeling ;  some  profit  for  all.  And  it  were  well, 
did  he  visit  with  the  end  of  deriving  thus  much,  rather  than  with 
that  other,  common,  of  satiating  an  empty  curiosity.  That 
thought,  indirectly  to  be  excited  by  all  art  manifestations  in  the 
minds  of  the  few,  convenant  with  art's  requirements,  and  solicit- 
ous for  their  living  fulfilment,  is  not  so  open  a  field  for  all.  But 
thought  direct  is,  by  those  of  accessible,  simple  mind,  and  hearts 
sensitive  to  beauty  and  the  natural  language  of  art,  to  be  received 
from  every  actual  realization  of  such  life.  The  English  school-* 
deficient  in  the  mass,  though  not  as  individuals  are  regarded,  in 
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Dine  leading  artistic  requirements,  and  in  some  direeticms  cha- 
scterized  on  the  whole  but  by  emptiness  and  inanity^— -has  yet 
enerally,  as  represented  by  a  few  of  its  workings,  been  more 
regnant  with  thought,  than  any  other  modem  school.  In  some 
mong  these  latest  of  its  productions  already  noticed,  this  dia^ 
Bcter  is  well  sustained.  To  those,  indeed, — and  they  are  many, 
nd  wholly  without  the  pale  of  the  thoughtless  and  obtuse  of 
*^Qg> — ^to  those,  by  nature  incompetent  to  the  reception  of  the 
nfluences,  ranking  among  the  most  ennobling  of  humanity,  with 
heir  resultant  profit  and  delight,  included  within  the  range  of 
rt-development8,deyelopmentshayingtheir  ground  in  nalureand 
ts  manifestations,  concluding  with  nature  and  its  appeals,  con* 
entional  only  in  form, — to  those,  we  cannot  promise  such  thought 
rom  this  source.  To  all  else,  more  fortunate  of  original  tempera- 
[ient,and  habits  acquired,  and  not  factitiously  reduced  to  a  stupid^ 
rreverent  self  sufficiency,  and  tacit  callousness  of  apprehension, 
re  can.  And  it  is  such  openness  to  the  receiving  A  art-infln- 
nces,  art-thought,  art-feeling,  we  would  wish  to  see  growing  up 
mong  us.  Let  there  be  reverence  for  art  in  its  higher,  living 
ealizations — consideration  for  the  mere  attempts  and  blind  striv- 
ags.  For  a  iBxge  mass  of  the  productions  of  our  annual  exhibi- 
ions,  some  can  find  no  better  criticism,  &an  a  passing  laugh, 
f  uch,  perhaps,  is  worthy  of  nothing  better — ^rathar,  of  something 
rorse.  But  the  general  application  of  the  test  is  in  the  last  degree 
angerous.  The  best  of  us  are  open  to  strictures  on  this  bead. 
?he  mood  is  catching ;  the  trick  is  easy ;  the  apprehended  finlure^ 
*  may  be,  so  tangible.  And  yet  often,  more  thought  and  intel- 
actual  labour  have  been  expended  on  the  production  laughed  at, 
ban  hundreds  of  those  laughing,  during  their  entire  lives,  have 
a  an  abstract  way,  been  guilty  of. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  BxUunwersal  in  any  of  its  manifes* 
ations — poetic,  plastic,  articulate, — is  not  restricted  in  its  appeals 
-is  not  the  vain  heir-loom  of  the  idler,  the  voluptuous,  the 
rivolous,  the  technically  schooled ;  but  the  common  broad  herit- 
ge  of  all,  of  all  willing  to  enter  and  take  possession :  more 
specially,  of  all,  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  elevated  seekings. 
ly  these  latter,  alone,  it  is  to  be  profitably  cultured,  and  turned 
o  highest  account.  In  the  hands  of  those  others,  it  will  become 
lut  a  showy,  glittering  pleasure-ground ;  full  of  fair-seeming 
irowths,  but  unsalutary,  or  noxious.  In  the  hands  of  these,  it 
rill  bear  noble,  healthful  fruits ;  and  a  yet  higher,  fresher,  freer 
jcauty  therewith  be  reached.  Moreover,  Bit-farmative,  though 
a  itself  and  its  specific  realizations  the  most  determinate,  is,  in 
ts  attendant  action  and  bearings,  of  all  art-manifestations,  one 
mong  the  most  indeterminate,  and  large  of  speech;  allowing 
he  fullest  scope  for  free  profitable  assimilation  by  the  receiver. 
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It  is  essentially^  in  spirit,  of  no  one  creed,  of  no  one  sect ;  how* 
ever  much  some  among  its  past  manifestations  may  haye  been 
influenced  by  creeds,  in  form.  Serious  thought  and  devated 
influences  are  to  be  gathered  by  all,  husbanded  by  all ;  with 
individual  liberty  of  interpretation  and  appliance. 


Art.  III. — The  History  of  Auricular  Confesnom.  By  Count  C.  P.  de 
Lasteyrie.  Translated  under  the  Aathor*8  Special  Sanction.  By 
Chas.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  Brevete  of  the  UniTersity  of  France. 
Two  vols.    London  :  R.  Bentley.     1848. 

The  noble  author  of  this  remarkable  work  seems  not  to  have 
escaped  the  errors  of  Pantheism,  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
He  does  not  reject  Christiani^,  but  regards  it  as  the  best  of 
'  revealed  religions,'  placing  its  principles  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  Romanism.  We  are  sorry  that  a  man  of  sndi 
venerable  age  and  large  experience,  who  has  evidently  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  to  religious  investigations,  which  he 
has  pursued  with  a  good  moral  purpose,  has  not  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Christianity  is  the  revealed  religion,  and  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  (}od  has  inspired.  The  Old 
Testament  is  treated  by  him  with  little  reverence ;  for  he  speaks 
.of  Isaiah  rejecting  the  dogmas  of  Moses.  These  sceptical  sen- 
timents are  contained  only  in  a  few  allusions,  chiefly  in  the  in- 
troductory pages.  We  feel  bound  to  refer  to  them,  not  merdy 
ibr  the  purpose  of  expressing  disapprobation,  but  also  that  the 
reader  may  be  aware  of  the  position  of  the  author,  and  see  that 
it  is  no  ordinary  work  of  controversy  he  is  called  upon  to  con- 
sider— no  professional  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  the  papal 
system,  to  which  protestant  prejudice  might  impart  undue  aspe- 
rity, or  a  misleading  bias. 

We  do  not  perceive  in  these  volumes  traces  of  the  artistic 
hand  of  a  Micbelet  or  a  Guinet.  The  materials  are  badly 
arranged  and  loosely  put  together.  But  they  are  valuable,  the 
result  of  much  careful  and  honest  examination.  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  those  works  which  the  revival  of 
popery,  and  the  arts  of  Jesuitism,  have  lately  called  forth  in 
France.  It  furnishes  a  seasonable  counteraction  to  tiie  insidi- 
ous and  dangerous  progress,  to  the  bold  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Romanism,  which  every  man  is  bound  to  expose  and 
resist,  as  he  values  the  welfare,  present  and  future,  of  his 
fellows.  Facts,  the  indubitable  facts  of  history,  are  among  the 
best  weapons  he  can  use  for  this  purpose.    An  appeal  to  ^fruiit^ 
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is  a  most  convincing  argument^  when  applied  to  systems^  as  well 
as  to  persons. 

With  the  development  of  the  apostacy,  came  the  prevalence  of 
Auriadar  Confession.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  catholic  sys- 
tem—the source  of  its  energies, — ^its  confidence,  and  influence. 
Catholics  boast  of  its  power  in  regulating  the  unruly  passions  of 
men — in  restraining  from  vice,  in  subduing  and  reforming  the 
impenitent,  and  bringing  wanderers  back  to  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude and  the  favour  of  God.  For  a  thousand  years  it  prevailed 
more  or  less  over  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  Its  force  has 
been  exerted  under  every  possible  advantage.  It  has  reigned 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  and  been  backed  by  all  the 
powers  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  assumed  sanctions  of  heaven^ 
in  which  its  subjects  have  firmly  believed.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  most  ample  means  of  judging  of  its  effects  on  mankind,  reli- 
giously, moi^y,  and  politically  considered. 

Fifty  years  ago  very  few  in  France  went  to  confession.  But 
Napoleon  and  his  successors  down  to  the  present  time,  ^  having 
considered  it  their  interest  to  restore,  not  the  sentiments  of  a 
rational  and  evangelical  religion,  but  the  mechanical  and  super- 
stitious practices  of  the  ancien  regime,  the  result  has  been 
among  many  persons,  a  factitious  opinion  which  has  brought 
confession  into  vogue,  without  however,  their  believing  in  it  or 
practising  it.^  But  the  friends  of  truth  in  that  country,  we  are 
assured,  feel  bound  to  contend  against  it  as  contrary  to  true 
reUgion,  intellectual  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
In  doing  this  they  prove  that  it  has  generated  fanaticism^  fos- 
tered vice,  given  impunity  to  crime,  ministered  to  the  lusts  of 
despotism,  perverted  moraUty,  and  fearfully  abused  Chris- 
tianity : — 

'  To  know/  says  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  *  what  are  the  pretended  results 
of  confession,  it  is  proper  to  examine  whether  any  improvement  has  been 
effected  since  it  has  come  into  more  general  use,  especially  among  those 
who  are  its  defenders.  Have  the  despotism  of  princes,  the  servility  and 
avidity  of  courtiers  and  public  functionaries,  the  corruption  and  even 
the  venality  of  legislators,  the  rapacity  of  monied  men  and  monopolists, 
dishonesty  in  commerce,  and  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  disappeared,  or 
even  diminished  in  any  sensible  degree  ?  Far  otherwise  ;  we  perceive 
a  recrudescence  everywhere,  especially  since  material  interests  have 
been  almost  officially  substituted  for  morality,  and  corruption  has 
become  a  principle  of  state.  It  is,  then,  to  cheat  the  people  that  they 
speak  in  on^  manner  and  act  in  another.  Do  we  ever  see  priests  openly 
attacking  the  misdeeds  of  those  who  go  in  crowds  to  applaud  their  elo- 
quence and  pastoral  zeal,  and  fling  themselves  at  their  feet  in  a  con- 
fessional ?  No :  they  must  treat  gently  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
wink  at  the  laxity  of  their  morals,  and  maintain  the  old  adage,  '  nan 
caste,  sed  caute/  and  they  must  absolve  them  every  day,  notwithstanding 
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their  persevering  in  their  sins.     Sach  are  the  results  of  this  coohmmt 
so  useful  and  so  necessary  for  salvation !' — ^p.  xiii. 

In  his  preliminary  observations,  oar  author  ably  defends  him- 
self against  the  objection  made  by  the  fastidious,  that  scan- 
dalous facta  ought  not  to  be  publidied,  and  he  thus  turns  the 
tables  against  the  objectors  : — 

'  There  is  another  kind  of  scandal  which  has  latterly  excited  the  in* 
dig^tion  of  the  public,  that  occasioned  by  priests,  monks,  and  even 
bishops,  who  have  exposed  in  works  on  morality  and  theology^  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  seminarists,  all  the  lewdness  that  the  most  licenti- 
ous and  audacious  casuists  have  imagined,  to  guide  young  seminarists  ia 
the  practice  of  confession.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  too  indignant,  when 
we  see  that  these  works  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  some  50,000 
priests  or  monks,  who  may  dafly  propagate,  in  every  part  of  FVanoe, 
ideas  and  practices  of  unparalleled  depravity.  Such  great  evils  require 
strong  remedies.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  accuse  vaguely,  by  inaouated 
and  deprecatory  charges,  to  make  the  public  feel  all  the  seriousness  of 
the  evil.  We  must  state,  in  textual  terms,  as  far  as  decency,  outraged  hj 
these  authors,  allows,  the  maxims  professed  in  their  works,  whatever  k 
our  repugnance.' — p.  xvii. 

The  history  of  confession  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
seems  to  have  accompanied  religion  in  every  land.  Wherever  a 
supreme  Ruler  was  recognised,  his  justice  was  dreaded;  and 
the  conscience  sought  to  disburden  itself  of  guilt,  and  to  escape 
from  the  agonies  of  remorse  by  confession  to  the  offended 
power. 

Confession  thus  regarded,  seems  to  be  a  dictate  of  natural 
religion.  The  nature  of  sin  was  pretty  accurately  defined  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  made  it  to  consist  in  the  violation 
of  the  Divine  law  by  thought,  word,  or  deed.  But  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  culpability  was  ascribed  to  it  in  different  religions, 
according  to  the  spirit,  prejudices,  or  errors  of  the  founders,  or 
the  craft  of  the  priesthood,  who  delighted  in  loading  the  con* 
science  with  ceremonial  offences,  in  order  to  increase  the  demand 
for  their  tranquilizin?  agency.  The  priests  of  all  false  religious 
have  invariably  placed  the  violation  of  their  own  arbitrary  enact- 
ments above  the  weightiest  matters  of  the  eternal  law  of  Ood. 
They  have  cunningly  played  upon  the  human  heart,  distr^sed 
with  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  dread  of  retribution, 
and  perverted  to  their  own  aggrandizement  what  was  seen  to 
be  a  great  want  of  our  nature. 

HcQce  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  expiation  for  sin  (bor- 
rowed, no  doubt,  in  part  from  God's  revelation  to  our  first 
parents)  which  pervades  the  systems  of  Brahma  and  Zoroaster. 
The  disciples  of  the  former  carried  their  bodily  mortifications  to 
a  degree  of  shocking  extravagance,  furnishing  unapproachabb 
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models  of  ascetic  perfection  to  the  wildest  anchorites  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  latter  was  far  more  sober  and  rational  in  his  teach- 
ing on  this  subject^  and  paid  more  regard  to  the  appropriate 
means  of  moral  reformation.  The  ideas  of  the  Pythagoreans 
approached  still  nearer  to  the  true  doctrine  of  repentance^  as 
laid  down  in  the  gospel.  '  For  this  reason/  says  Pythagoras^ 
'  we  must  endeavour  in  all  things  not  to  sin^  and  when  we  have 
sinned,  we  must  run  to  meet  the  penalty,  as  the  only  remedy 
for  our  faults,  by  correcting  our  temerity  and  folly  with  the 
salutary  help  of  prudence  and  reason  ;  for  after  we  have  fallen 
from  our  state  of  innocency  by  sin,  we  recover  it  by  repent- 
ance, and  the  good  use  we  make  of  the  penance  with  which 
God  chastens  us  in  order  to  restore  us.  With  this  agrees  the 
teaching  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  as  well  as  other  philosophers 
of  antiquity. 

The  pagan  priesthoods  of  the  West,  traded  like  those  of  the 
East,  in  the  fears  of  the  guilty  conscience,  and  built  up  for 
themselves  a  tremendous  power  over  the  human  mind,  by  under- 
taking the  office  of  mediators,  and  assuming  to  be  the  heaven* 
appointed  dispensers  of  pardon.  Many  of  their  worst  maxims 
and  practices  were  embraced  in  the  system  of  modem  Romanism. 
Auricular  confession,  in  special  cases^  was  not  unknown  to  them. 
It  was  established  early  in  the  East,  the  native  region  of  reli- 
gion and  of  most  of  its  abuses,  and  thence  travelled  to  Europe. 
Turpin,  in  his  Histoire  de  Siam,  relates  that  it  existed  there. 
'  The  Tolapoin  hierarchy,'  he  says, '  seems  as  if  it  had  taken  ours 
for  a  model.  Their  priests  have  preserved  auricular  confession, 
which  was  never  practised  among  the  early  Christians.  On 
certain  days  they  approach  his  ear,  to  make  an  avowal  of  their 
faults  or  weaknesses.  Accordingly  they  are  not  surprised  that 
Christians  admit  auricular  confession ;  but  they  cannot  conceive 
how  women  can  confide  the  secret  of  their  fall  to  men,  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  prevaricat- 
ing from  the  truth  through  modesty.' 

'  The  Abbe  Dubois,  who  gave  a  few  years  ago  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  the  Indians,  relates  different  manners 
and  practices,  by  which  those  people  obtain  the  remission  of 
their  sins.  The  Gaurons,  who  are  the  directors  of  their  con- 
sciences, can  remit  all  the  sins  of  those  who,  after  falling  pros- 
trate before  them,  receive  their  benediction,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  absolution  of  our  Roman  catholic  priests.  The  Indians 
have  a  great  number  of  prayers,  the  recitation  of  which,  more  or 
less  frequently  repeated,  effaces  their  sins.  Lustral  water, 
prepared  by  certain  ceremonies,  also  blots  out  impurity  and 
sins.' — p.  38. 

The  Sad-Der,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Parsees,  says  regarding 
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him  who  has  eaten  human  flesh, '  He  moat  go  and  cast  himself 
at  the  feet  of  a  doctor  (priest),  and  intreat  him  to  recite  in  his 
favour  the  penitential  prayer,  and  give  him  absolution  of  his  nn. 
The  priest  whispers  into  his  ear  the  following  words : — *  O  Lord, 
forgive  him  all  his  sins,  all  his  misdeeds,  all  his  negligences.' 
'  Religion  commands  that  every  day,  as  soon  as  light  begins  to 
dawn,  the  priest  shall  make  to  Ood  certain  oblations  for  fdl  tke 
sins  you  have  committed,  and  that  you  yourself  shall  also  per 
form  that  duty/  Lastly,  to  complete  the  paraUel  with  popeiyj 
a  sovereign  pontiff,  summus  ponttfex,  has  the  power  of  shutting 
and  opening  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  this  power  he  reoeivei 
from  God/ — p.  40.  There  are  specific  institutions  in  this  sacred 
book  regarding  the  duty  of  confession,  which  are  almost  word 
for  word  identical  with  those  given  in  Roman  catholic  books  of 
devotion. 

Confession  at  the  point  of  death  is  practised  even  now  among 
the  Parsis  or  Guebres,  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster.  ^When  they  are  sick,'  says  Tavemier, 
'they  call  for  their  priests,  to  whom  they  make  a  kind  of  con- 
fession, and  the  priests  order  them  to  do  alms  and  other  good 
works  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins.' 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Boudhists  formally  prescribe  confes- 
sion as  a  religious  dogma.  In  Thibet,  the  clergy,  and  almost 
all  the  laity  choose  a  lama,  or  spiritual  father,  and  they  accuse 
themselves  before  him  in  a  general  manner  of  their  sins,  and 
receive  absolution  from  him.  According  to  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, there  existed  among  the  natives  of  Peru,  a  form  of  con- 
fession which  differed  from  that  of  the  cathoUcs,  only  in  not 
requiring  the  avowal  of  sinful  thoughts.  '  It  is  very  remarkable,' 
says  the  author,  ^to  find  confession  established,  with  only  a 
slight  modification  in  form,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
even  in  places  which  have  had  no  relation  or  communicatioQ 
with  each  other.' 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Confession  is  a  duty  dic- 
tated by  reason  itself.  It  is  the  act  of  a  noble  mind,  which 
abhors  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  The  consciousness  of  guilt, 
accompanied  by  true  sorrow  and  a  desire  for  amendment,  natu- 
rally prompts  an  ingenuous  confession,  and  an  intense  anxiety 
for  pardon.  Be&ides  this,  the  society  of  which  the  offender  is  a 
member,  which  is  compromised  and  scandalised  by  his  conduct, 
properly  demands  reparation,  and  a  pubhc  acknowledgment  of 
the  injury  done. 

Accordingly,  this  public  confession  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of 
the  discipline  of  the  primitive  churches.  Members  whose  crimes 
were  known  to  the  public,  went  and  accused  themseivas  in  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful.     They  there  testified  their  repentance, 
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and  asked  for  pardon,  which  was  granted  to  them  after  the  ful- 
filment of  the  penance  imposed  by  the  elders,  oterseers,  or 
bishops,  with  the  formula  of  a  few  words,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands. 

As  the  churches  departed  from  their  primitiye  simplicity,  and 
imbibed  more  of  the  ascetic  spirit  from  the  systems  of  oriental 
philosophy,  this  penance  became  more  severe  and  extravagant. 
The  penitents  stood  under  the  church  porches  in  an  humble  pos- 
ture, covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  They  groaned  aloud^ 
imploring  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  indulgence  and 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  They  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
smote  their  breasts,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  bishops.  The 
period  of  penance  being  ended,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
church,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the  elders,  the  widows, 
and  all  the  people,  they  again  manifested  their  regret  for  their 
transgressions,  and  recommended  themselves  to  the  prayers  <tf 
the  faithful. 

The  remission  of  sin  thus  granted,  was  not  designed  to  aflSsefe 
the  relation,  of  the  sinner  to  God,  but  to  the  diurch.  The  early 
fathers  had  no  idea  of  usurping  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace ; 
for  many  centuries  they  taught  the  doctrine  that  none  oonld 
forgive  sins  but  God  only,  and  that  to  him  alone  confession 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  his  pardon — confession  to  men 
being  demanded  only  when  the  publicity  of  the  offence  brought 
scandal  on  the  church. 

'  I  do  not  require  you,^  says  Chrysostom,  '  to  make  a  show  of 
your  sins  and  reveal  them  to  men.  Search  your  own  consci- 
ence and  lay  bare  its  recesses  to  God.  Why  are  you  ashamed, 
and  do  you  blush  to  confess  your  sins?  Is  it  before  a  man  who 
will  despise  you  ?  Before  an  inferior  who  will  divulge  them  ? 
It  is  to  your  master,  who  takes  care  of  you  and  cures  your  evils.' 
He  represents  God  as  saying, '  Discover  to  me  alone  your  trans^ 
gressions,  so  that  I  may  remedy  them,  and  yon  may  be  cured.' 
Hilary  and  Basil  teach  that  we  must  confess  to  none  but  Gk>d. 
The  latter  says, '  if  the  power  of  remitting  sins  has  been  attri- 
buted to  no  one,  as  is  certain,  God  alone  can  remit  them.' 
'Who,'  asks  Tertullian,  'remits  sins  but  Gk)d  alone?'  Ambfose 
well  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  early  church  on  this  sullgect. 
*  Men  lend  their  ministry  in  the  remission  of  sins,  but  not  as 
having  a  right  to  absolve.    They  pray,  and  God  pardons.' 

These  views  prevailed  more  or  less  down  to  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent III.  'How  does  it  happen  that  we  find  no  mention  of 
auricular  confession  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Earo|^,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  nor  in  those  writings  relative  to  the  Chxistian  rdi* 
gion,  wl^dh  appeared  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church;  whereaa 
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since  Innocent  iii.^  there  are  scarcely  any  that  do  not  speak  of 
this  confession^  and  recommend  it  as  a  Divine  institation  ?  We 
see  no  where  that^  in  the  peril  of  death  or  in  times  of  persec!i- 
tion,  they  ever  had  recourse  to  confession,  as  was  the  case 
according  to  this  institution,  and  as  we  find  numerous  instances 
of  it,  especially  in  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries.' — ^i.  p.  87. 

Public  confession  was  preserved  till  the  churcli  bemme  too 
corrupt  to  endure  it.  A  deacon,  named  Nectaiius,  having  con« 
fessed  publicly  an  intrigue  he  had  with  a  Roman  lady,  occasioned 
such  scandal,  that  the  clergy,  to  avcnd  in  future  the  discredit 
which  such  avowals  might  bring  upon  them,  abolished  public 
confession.  Another  reason  was  the  fear  of  scaring  away  firom 
the  church  multitudes,  who  would  not  subject  theniselves  to  the 
danger  of  exposure.  ^  The  sins  of  those  who  come  forward  for 
penance,'  says  St.  Leo, '  are  not  always  of  a  nature  not  to  dread 
publicity.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  aside  this  custom,  which 
cannot  on  this  account  be  approved  of,  in  order  not  to  drive 
away  a  great  many  persons  who  blush  to  avow  their  fiAults,  or 
who  fear  to  un£Dld  their  conduct  to  their  enemies,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  (Epist.  80,  ad  Episc. 
Campgn.) 

In  those  times,  monks  confessed  their  faults  to  one  another, 
after  the  manner  ordered  by  the  apostle  Jabaes.  There  was 
seldom  a  priest  in  the  monasteries.  'The  Pauls,  Antonies, 
Hilarious,  Ambroses,  Chrysostoms,  Jeromes,  and  Angustines, 
never  went  to  confess  at  the  feet  of  a  priest.' 

The  nuns  had  a  similar  practice  among  themselves,  and  the 
abbesses  formally  gave  absolution,  with  imposition  of  hands. 
They  went  even  so  far  as  to  absolve  men,  an  usurpation  which 
was  forbidden  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne : — *  We  have  been 
informed  that  certain  abbesses,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
holy  church,  bless,  impose  hands,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  heads  of  men,  and  that  they  give  the  veil  to  vir- 
gins, wich  the  sacerdotal  benediction.  Know  most  holy  fathers, 
that  you  ought  each  of  you  in  your  parish  to  forbid  it.' — 
(Cap.  76,  lib.  1.) 

A  council  held  at  Paris  in  824,  complains  that  women  gave 
the  communion  to  the  people.  The  assumption  of  such  func- 
tions by  the  female  sex  in  those  times,  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
when  we  find  five  abbesses  sitting  in  the  council  of  Beacons- 
field,  in  England,  in  694,  and  put  on  the  same  footing  as  eccle- 
siastics ;  when  the  abbesses  of  Fontevrault,  or  Bemirement  hsd 
ecclesiastical  privileges ;  when  the  nun  of  Las  Hualgas,  in  the 
city  of  Burgos,  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  twelve  con- 
vents and  fifty  villages,  and  took  upon  herself  to  assemble 
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synods,  to  preach,  and  to  confess.  Some  of  them  appointed 
delegates  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  nuns,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  cases  of  conscience,  like  the  bishops. 

This  usage  continued  so  long,  that  we  find  it  prohibited  by 
Innocent  iii.,  who  finally  established  auricular  confession. 
The  reason  he  assigns  for  the  prohibition  is,  that  the  holy  virgin 
never  heard  confession- or  administered  the  sacraments  I  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  casuists  of  the  middle  ages,  laid  down  the 
same  principle  regarding  confession  and  baptism,  namely,  that 
a  layman,  or  even  a  woman,  might  absolve  the  dying,  if  no  priest 
could  be  had. 

'The  custom  of  confession  between  laymen,  was  perpetuated  and  e±* 
isted  in  some  churches  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  spite  of  the  councils  and  the  order  of  popes  and  bishops* 
In  vain  was  it  prohibited  by  Paul  iv.  in  1595,  and  by  Gregory  ziii.  in 
1574  ;  since  Clement  viii.  was  obliged  to  reiterate  tl\e  same  prohibition, 
in  a  bull  published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  bnU  he 
thus  invokes  the  arms  of  the  inquisition,  to  abolish  the  last  remnant  of 
the  people's  priesthood  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

' '  We  decree  by  this  institution,  to  be  for  ever  valid,  that  whosever 
shall  be  found  to  have  celebrated  mass,  or  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confession,  without  having  been  promoted  to  the  sacred  order  of  the 
priesthood,  be  immediately  given  up  by  the  judges  of  the  holy  inquisi- 
tion, or  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  to  the  civil  power,  in  order  that 
the  secular  judges  mav  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  he  deserves.'-^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

The  church  of  Home  delights  in  the  exercise  of  her  spiritual 
power,  and  the  infliction  of  eternal  vengeance.  She  is  con- 
tinually brandishing  the  spiritual  sword ;  and  yet  no  church  has 
been  so  often  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  civil  powers,  to  give 
efi^ect  to  her  authority.  She  has  great  faith  in  carnal  weapons, 
and  instead  of  ruling  the  body  through  the  mind,  she  would 
subjugate  the  conscience  by  physical  force.  Fleury  laments  the 
loss  of  the  primitive  discipline,  which,  without  aid  from  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  kept  proud  men  in  penance  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  for  a  single  sin,  exposed  to  public  contempt,  prostrate  on 
the  church  floor,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  etc.  These  humiliations 
would  not  be  endured  by  the  savages  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
others  were  substituted,  more  accordant  with  the  temper  of  the 
times.  The  monks,  unable  by  ordinary  means  to  keep  their 
rebellious  bodies  under,  had  recourse  to  flagellation.  Debarred 
from  all  useful  exertions,  from  all  the  fields  where  charity  might 
exert  her  purifying  influence,  they  made  violent  efforts  to  sub- 
due the  pent  up  energies  of  their  perverted  nature.  Hence  the 
rod  became  in  their  estimation,  the  most  effective  means  of 
grace.     In  the  thirteenth  century  this  practice  became  general 
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in  the  churclL  It  was  a  current  maxim  that '  there  exist  two 
things  which  preserve  man  from  sin  in  an  admirable  manner; 
namely,  frequent  confession^  and  the  scourge  employed  still 
more  frequently/  An  old  Chronicle  says,  'Let  Bobert  and 
Herve  do  public  penance ;  and  being  naked  and  barefoot,  and 
holding  rods  in  their  hands  during  tifie  procession  which  takes 
place  in  the  church  of  Chartres,  let  them  receive  the  lashes 
from  the  hand  of  the  bishop,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church* 

At  Soissons,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  see 
bishops  armed  with  rods,  whipping  husbandmen,  serfs,  and 
slaves,  and  sometimes  even  their  own  priests.  This  ancient  cus- 
tom prevails  in  Ireland  to  the  present  day,  only  the  priests,  not 
the  bishops  are  the  flagellators.  We  know  not  whether  there 
be  reserved  cases,  where  aristocratic  backs  are  whipped  by 
apostolic  hands.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  Dr.  M'Hale 
inflicting  this  sort  of  penance  on  Lord  Shrewsbury. 

St.  Louis  of  France  might  serve  as  a  model,  'That  good 
king/  says  the  Chronicle, '  led  so  good  a  life,  that  he  confessed 
his  sins  every  Friday  to  his  priest,  and  after  his  confession, 
stripped  his  shoulders  and  caused  himself  to  be  flowed  by  the 
said  priest,  with  five  little  iron  chains,  which  he  carried  with 
him  in  a  box.^  In  the  same  manner,  another  allowed  him- 
self to  be  whipped  on  the  shoulders  by  the  hands  of  Pope 
Clement  viii.,  but  he  suffered  by  proxy,  in  the  persons  of  his 
ministers,  M.  D'Ossat,  and  M.  de  Peron.  '  While  the  choristers 
were  chanting  the  psalm,  miserere  mei,  Deua,  the  pope,  at  every 
verse,  struck  again  and  again  with  the  rod,  the  shoulders  of  the 
proxy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  him.' 
By  special  favour,  the  nature  of  the  penance  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  bull  of  absolution. 

It  was  to  acquire  and  maintain  power  like  this  that  auricular 
confession  was  established,  and  that  it  has  been  relied  on  as  the 
corner-stone  of  the  papal  fabric.  In  the  primitive  churches, 
when  persons  received  absolution,  the  formula  was  deprecatory, 
and  conceived  in  these  words — '  May  Jesus  Christ  absolve  you, 
or  may  Almighty  God  grant  you  absolution  and  remission.' 
Here  there  was  no  intrusion  of  the  minister  into  the  place  of  Grod, 
he  did  not  usurp  the  throne  of  grace,  or  the  tribunal  of  justice. 
But  the  ^  tribunal  of  confession '  is  the  common  phrase  now  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  there  the  priest  is  taught  to  say — 
^Ego  te  absolvo,  in  nomine/  etc. 

Innocent  iii.  caused  auricular  confession  to  be  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  and  made  submission  to  this 
judicial  power  of  the  priesthood  universally  obligatory.  The 
ordinance  is  to  the  foUowing  effect : — '  Let  every  one  of  the 
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faithful  of  either  sex^  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason^  confess  with 
exactness  to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  without  witnesses^  all 
his  (other),  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  make  every  effort  to 
perform  the  penance  that  will  be  imposed,  receiving  devoutly, 
at  least  at  Easter,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  etc. 
The  same  pope  commands  physicians  '  to  warn  the  patiente  they 
visit,  in  order  that  they  may  send  and  fetch  a  physician  of  souls^' 
and  engages  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  such  physidazis  as 
neglected  this  duty. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  composed  of  monks  and  priests  devoted 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  confirmed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  and  pronounced  an  anathema, 
against  all  opposers,  who  were  then  very  numerous: — *If  any 
one  says  that  penance  is  not  in  the  catholic  church,  a  true  sacra- 
ment for  the  faithful,  and  that  this  sacrament  was  not  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  our  Lord,  to  reconcile  us  with  God,  let  him  be 
accursed.' — (Lesson  14,  Can.  1.) 

It  is  true  that  in  very  early  times,  some  of  the  clergy  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  of  absolving  from  sin,  for  Jerome 
in  explaining  the  passage, '  whatsoever  ye  bind,'  etc.,  has  these 
words : — '  The  bishops  and  priests,  misunderstanding  this  pat- 
sage,  and  influenced  by  a  pride  similar  to  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
believe  they  have  the  right  to  condemn  the  innocent,  and  ab- 
solve the  guilty,  whereas,  Qod  has  no  regard  to  the  sentence  of 
priests,  but  much  rather  to  the  conduct  of  the  guilty.' 

It  is  an  awful  function  which  the  priest  assumes,  in  judging 
of  the  soul's  condition  in  the  sight  of  God,  apportioning  punish- 
ment for  sin,  and  fixing  the  everlasting  destiny  of  a  fellow-sinner. 
Yet  Bellarmine  argues  that  his  act  in  absolving  must  he  judicial, 
for  if  not,'  says  he  'it  can  be  just  as  well  given  by  a  layman — 
'^^Yf  by  a  woman,  by  a  child,  even  by  an  infidel,  by  the  devil 
himself,  or  by  a  parrot,  if  taught  the  words  in  which  absolution 
is  given.' 

Our  author  applies  this  logic  to  baptism,  and  justly  objects 
that,  since  it  is  lawful  to  have  it  administered,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, by  a  layman  or  a  woman,  it  might  just  as  well  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  devil  or  a  parrot. 

The  penitential  system  of  Romanism  has  been,  in  all  ages^  an 
utter  failure  as  a  means  of  moral  reform.  The  frequency  and 
facility  of  absolution  produced  faciUty  in  yielding  to  temptation* 
Guilt  so  easily  expiated  was  lightly  incurred.  Penance  was  sel- 
dom accompanied  by  repentance ;  and  nobody  seemed  to  expect 
that  amendment  of  life  should  follow  remission  of  sins.  The 
natural  efiect  of  this  system,  in  hardening  the  conscience,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  injunction  of  a  Council  of  Toledo : — ^Ab 
we  have  perceived  that  several  persons  in  the  churches  of  Spsin  did 
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penance,  not  according  to  the  canons,  but  in  the  most  shameful 
manner,  so  that  they  asked  for  a  reconciliation  every  time  they 
chose  to  sin,  it  is  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  execrable  pre- 
sumption, that  the  holy  council  enjoins,^  etc. 

The  plan  of  substitution,  or  indulgence,  made  matters  worse. 
Thus  a  rich  man,  who  supported  a  great  number  of  dependents, 
could  in  three  days  wipe  out  a  seven  years'  fast.  He  commis- 
sioned 840  indi^^duals  to  fast  for  him  during  three  days,  eating 
only  bread,  and  abstaining  from  meat  and  wine.  (Spelman, 
Council  I.  i.  p.  443,  etc). 

'  It  had  been  imagined,'  says  Fleury,  '  but  I  know  not  on 
what  grounds,  that  every  sin  of  the  same  species  merited  its  pe- 
nance ;  that  if  a  homicide,  for  instance,  was  to  be  expiated  by  a 
penance  of  ten  years,  it  would  require  one  hundred  years  for  ten 
homicides,  which  rendered  penance  impossible,  and  the  canons 
ridiculous.  There  were  psalms,  genuflexions,  laihes  of  discipline, 
almsj  pilgrimages,  and  all  actions  which  may  be  done  without 
one's  being  converted.  Thus,  by  reciting  psalms,  or  by  flagel- 
lation, one  redeemed  in  a  few  days  several  years  of  penance.' 

The  monks  undertook  to  do  penance  for  others,  sometimes 
through  charity,  but  generally  for  money.  Fleury  says,  that 
'  the  lashes  which  the  holy  monk  gave  himself  for  a  sinner  were 
not  a  medicinal  penance  for  such  sinner.'  (Discours  sur  I'His- 
toire  Eccl.  iii.  p.  16.)  It  is  strange  that  any  one  could  be- 
lieve, that  such  a  corrupt  adaptation  of  religion  to  the  tastes  of 
wealthy  profligates,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Not  only  has  auricular  confession  failed  to  restrain  vice,  but 
those  who  have  considered  its  practical  influence  in  catholic 
countries,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  has  greatly  tended  to 
demoralize  society.  It  has  done  this  by  the  books  which  it  has 
occasioned,  and  which  have  been  published  with  the  sanction  of 
the  highest  authorities,  to  guide  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the 
examination  of  couscieuce,  making  them  familiar  with  nee  in  its 
most  disgusting  and  abominable  forms ;  —  books  which  only 
monks  could  have  written  and  sacerdotal  Ubertines  circulated— 
unless  we  suppose  their  authors  and  their  followers  the  Tictims 
of  theological  insanity. 

*  Everybody,'  says  our  author,  *  has  heard  of  the  fiamous  work,  '  De 
Matrimoniis,'  in  which  Sanchez,  unveiling  the  mysteries  of  marriage,  has 
perverted  them  to  a  degree  of  shameful  turpitude.  This  writing,  a  true 
school  of  debauchery,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  lo92,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  was  approved  of  by  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sorship even  with  delight,  as  we  find  in  the  licence  where  we  meet  with 
these  words : — '  Legi,  perle(/i,  maxima  cum  voluptate,'  This  work  of 
Sanchez,  the  Jesuit,  has  been  the  depository  from  which  his  brethren, 
manufacturers  of  cases  of  conscience,  have  drawn  the  licentious  details 
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with  which  they  pollute  the  eerainaries,  and  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  direct  conBciencea,' — Vol.  i.  p.  91 3. 

Another  casuist,  John  Beaedicti,  a.  Franciscan  friar,  caused  a 
book  on  Sin  to  be  published  at  Lyons,  in  1584,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  holy  virgin,  '  which  would  not  be  accepted,  in  these 
days,  by  a  harlot  of  Paris  or  London.'  The  casuists  took  plea- 
sure in  diving  into  the  most  Iiiddcn  myateriea  of  religion,  and 
assimilating  them  to  the  animal  functions  inherent  iu  human 
nature ;  and  tbey  put  cases  of  conscience  aud  questions,  so  very 
disgusting,  upon  such  unheard-of  crimes,  that  we  should  not 
dare  to  mention  them  in  any  language.  They  refer  to  the  state 
of  morality  in  an  age  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
but  they  are  reproduced  in  tlic  present  day,  and  obtain  an  im- 
mense circulation,  especially  in  France. 

Among  these  is  a  '  Compendium  of  Moral  Theology,'  etc.,  by 
Moullet,  printed  with  permission  of  Superiors,  in  1834.  This 
work  recommends  principles  subversive  of  all  morality  and  dis- 
ruptive of  all  social  bonds.  In  1811,  the  Bishop  of  Mons  pub- 
lished '  Institntiones  Philusophicse  ad  usum  Collegiorum  et  Semi- 
nariorum,'  etc.  This  work  represents  the  teacliing  of  Ultra 
Montane  France,  which  embraces  nearly  the  whole  priesthood  of 
that  nation.  It  contrasts  strangely  with  the  letters  of  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Paris,  regarding  the  Revolution,  and  shows 
how  pliant  these  Jesuits  are,  in  their  efforts  to  retain  power  and 
influence,  at  any  cost  of  principle. 

This  bishop  terms  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  an  impious 
principle,  which  has  given  rise  to  deplorable  calamities.  That 
all  things  may  be  lawfully  done  by  a  legitimate  prince — that  an 
illegitimate  one,  or  an  usurper,  may  be  assassinated  by  any  of 
the  faithful,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  effect.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  work  abounds  in  obscenity  so  gross,  that  it  could  not 
be  quoted  even  under  the  veil  of  the  Latin  language.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  now  fixed  with  the  deepest  interest  on  France, 
whose  recent  revolution  has  been  so  sudden,  and  complete.  Were 
the  masses  of  the  people  imbued  with  sound,  moral  principles, 
we  should  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  so  many  of  them  are  infidels,  and  that  the  consciences  of 
the  religious  are,  to  so  large  an  exteut,  under  a  direction  which 
perverts  them,  we  have  misgivings  which  wo  are  unwilling  to  en- 
tertain, France  must  have  a  moral  regeneration  before  we  can 
calculate  verj-  sanguiuely  oa  the  efi'cct  of  political  institutions, 
however  excellent. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  human  nature,  which  young  men  are 
obliged  to  study,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  priest- 
hood, at  an  age  when  prurient  curiosity  is  most  awake,  when  the 
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passions  are  most  excitable^  most  exercise  a  pernicious  influence' 
on  their  minds  and  morals,  especially  as  they  are  excluded  from 
society.  And  the  questioning  of  women,  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  their  temptations  and  the  details  of  their  sins,  would  re- 
quire more  than  the  virtue  of  a  Joseph.  Fenelon  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  this  danger,  when  he  represents  Mentor  as 
pushing  Telemachus  into  the  sea,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  fatal  influence  of  Calypso's  charms.  Granted  that 
the  woman  comes  to  the  confession^  in  the  most  penitent  mood 
— full  of  reverence  and  confidence  in  the  man  to  whom  she  is 
disclosing  the  most  humiliating  secrets, — ^her  very  embarrass- 
ment and  tears  will  have  for  him  an  exciting  interest,  unless  his 
heart  is  very  cold  indeed.  If  he  sympathises,  he  sins  :  what  a 
perilous  position  for  a  man  to  occupy  every  day  in  the  year  I 
And  if  the  same  man,  as  often  happens,  be  a  frequent  visitor  at 
evening  parties — the  gayest  among  the  gay, — our  assurance  is 
still  less  that  he  will  not  fearfully  abuse  his  trust.  It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  ascetic  education  of  Roman  catholic 
colleges  will  secure  him  against  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  in- 
creases his  danger  tenfold,  and  gives  to  every  allurement  the 
violent  stimulant  of  novelty. 

We  do  not  deny  that  many  priests  are  chaste,  and  that  the 
powerful  restraints  which  surround  them  in  protestant  countries, 
preserve  them  from  notorious  and  scandalous  immorality,  which 
would,  indeed,  be  fatal  to  their  influence  with  their  people.  But 
where  such  restraints  do  not  exist  in  such  force,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  awful. 

In  1556,  the  public  voice  of  Spain  accused  certain  priests  of 
using  the  confessional  for  the  most  infamous  purposes;  and 
Paul  IV.,  to  put  a  stop  to  so  injurious  a  scandal,  ordered  the  In- 
quisition to  investigate  the  matter.  It  being  found  that  the 
abuse  had  widely  spread  over  Christendom,  other  bulls  were  sub- 
sequently issued,  to  extend  the  inquiries.  An  edict  published  at 
Seville,  in  1563,  gave  rise,  we  are  told  by  Llorente,  to  such 
numerous  denunciations,  that  the  recorders  of  the  holy  office 
were  no  longer  able  to  receive  them,  which  necessitated  a  term 
of  thirty  days  to  be  allowed  to  every  female  plaintifi^,  to  come 
forward  a  second  time.  It  took  no  less  than  120  days  to  re- 
gister all  the  denunciations  I  Sut  the  inquisitors,  alarmed  at 
this  vast  number  of  guilty  persons  and  the  scandal  which  was 
occasioned,  resolved  to  abandon  their  undertaking,  and  re- 
nounced the  prosecution  of  the  delinquents.  Indeed,  there 
were  in  this  vast  crowd  of  females  some  very  respectable  per- 
sons, nay,  some  of  illustrious  birth.  Ashamed  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  they  used  to  disguise  themselves  and  muffle  up 
their  heads,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  inquisitors,  who  occupied 
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the  castle  of  Friana,  for  feir  of  being  met  and  recognised  by 
their  huabauds.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  several  of  the 
latter  were  informed  of  what  ivaa  going  ou,  and  this  affair  was 
nearly  occasioning  a  great  disturbance.' 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  fresh  bulls  were  issued,  and 
decrees  commanding  women  to  denounce  the  priests  guilty  of 
the  still  prevailing  crime.  One  of  them  was  in  these  words : — 
*  You  shall  declare  if  you  know,  that  any  confessor,  priest,  or 
friar — no  matter  of  what  rank — has,  in  the  act  of  confession, 
either  immediately  before  or  after,  on  account  or  under  pretence 
of  confession,  in  the  confessional  or  any  other  place,  solicited  or 
endeavoured  to  solicit,  women,  by  inciting  ami  provoking  them 
to  shameful  and  dishonest  actions,  or  has  had  with  them  illicit 
and  scandalous  conversations ;  and  we  exhort  the  confessors,  and 
command  them  to  warn  all  such  of  their  female  penitents  as  may 
have  been  solicited  in  tiiis  manner,  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them,  to  denounce  the  said  suborners,  to  the  holy  office,  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  this  species  of  offence  expressly  belongs.' 
It  was  in  vain,  that  bulls  and  decrees  and  investigations  and  im- 
prisonments and  tortures  were  multiplied  in  Spain,  the  evil  could 
not  be  suppressed,  "^'ery  slight  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the 
guilty.  They  were  sent  to  places  where  they  were  not  known, 
forbidden  to  enter  royal  residences — or  shut  up  in  convents,  and 
debarred  from  hearing  confession  during  their  lives.  •  Yet  we 
see  but  too  often,'  says  Llorente,  who  was  secretary  of  the  inqui- 
sition, 'that  these  same  prevaricators  continue,  by  dint  of 
prayers,  promises,  intrigues,  and  even  hypocrisy,  to  get  them- 
selves reinstated  by  the  Inquisition.' 

The  inquisition  punished  what  they  called  heresy  with  dread- 
ful severity,  no  matter  how  estimable  the  moral  characters  of 
their  victims.  '  This  severity,'  says  Llorente,  '  is  the  more  shock- 
ing, as  we  ace  the  inquisitors  practising  at  the  same  time  an 
extreme  moderation,  wiicn  there  is  any  question  about  punish- 
ing the  prodiffious  number  of  infanticides  committed  by  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  Corella,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
judicially  proved.'  'Since  the  inquisition  meddles  with  what 
passes  in  convents,  it  is  surprizing  that,  after  so  many  irregula- 
rities of  this  kind,  wUh  which  Us  archives  are  filled,  but  of 
which  decency  does  not  permit  us  to  give  an  account,  it  has  not 
resolved  to  deprive  monks  of  the  direction  of  the  convents  of 
women.' — (Hist,  del  Inquis.  t.  4,  p.  33.)  Among  these  trials  is 
one  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  seduced  thirteen  out  of  a  convent  of 
seventeen  nuns,  of  which  he  hud  charge,  pretending  that  he 
bad  a  commission  from  Jesus  Christ,  to  lead  them  thus  on  to 
perfection  !  Of  the  four  who  escaped  his  snare,  three  were  old, 
and  one  very  ugly,  and  when  the  inquisitors  asked  him  why  it 
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happened^  that  such  great  virtue  should  be  found  in  the  thirteen 
young  and  beautiful  ones,  and  not  at  all  in  the  three  old  ones  or 
in  the  ugly  one,  he  replied,  with  blasphemous  assurance^  '  The 
Holy  Spirit  breathes  wherever  it  will/ 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  cowled  wretches  to  carnalize  every- 
thing spiritual,  to  work  upon  the  fanaticism  of  ardent  tempera- 
ments, exciting  the  imagination,  and  producing  an  exaltation 
of  feeling  which  laid  conscience  asleep,  and  a  credulity  which 
made  many  of  their  victims  firmly  believe  that  in  gratifying  the 
libidinous  passions  of  priests,  they  were  doing  God  sen'ice! 
Even  the  blessed  Saviour  himself  was  made  by  them  the  object 
of  the  most  abominable  associations. 

The  second  volume  of  this  history  of  Auricular  Confession,  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  recital  of  such  infamies,  as  were  proved 
in  courts  of  justice,  freed,  however,  from  indecency  in  details. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  contained  in  the 
work  entitled  '  Vie  de  Sc'ipion  de  Ricci,  evenue  de  Pistoie  et 
Preto/  Bruxelles,  1825,  3  vols,  Svo,  in  which  the  pious  and 
learned  bishop  presents  us  with  the  results  of  investigations 
ordered  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  in  the  monasteries  of 
Tuscany.  For  the  truly  awful  disclosures  of  these  investiga- 
tions, we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  We  shall,  however, 
transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  written  by  the  prioress 
of  the  Convent  St.  Catherine,  at  Pistoia: — 'When  the  monks 
come  to  visit  a  sick  person,  it  is  their  custom  to  sup  with  the 
nuns,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  with  them,  and  they  sleep  in  the 
convent.  Their  maxim  is,  that  God  has  forbidden  hatred  and 
not  love.  I  affirm  that  they  have  the  art  of  corrupting,  not 
only  the  young  and  innocent,  but  even  the  most  circumspect 
and  knowing ;  and,  without  a  miracle,  no  one  can  frequent  their 
company  without  at  length  yielding  to  this  species  of  diabolical 
temptation.  The  priests  are  the  husbands  of  the  nuns,  and 
the  lay  brothers  of  the  lay  sisters.  .  .  .  Though  secular 
priests  are  ever  so  wicked,  they  can  never  attain,  in  any  respect, 
the  wickedness  of  the  friars :  the  artifices  which  the  monks 
know  how  to  employ,  to  impose  on  the  world,  are  beyond  all 
description.^ 

One  of  the  maxims  used  to  overcome  modesty,  was,  that  the 
greater  the  repugnance,  the  more  meritorious  the  act,  since 
virtue  consists  in  seif-dcnial.  Like  the  rascallv  soldiers  who 
seduce  servants,  and  live  upon  their  wages,  as  proved  in  the  case 
of  Annette  IVIeyers,  the  rapacious  monks  in  many  cases  deprived 
their  veiled  lovers  of  every  thinj:,  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  considoral)le  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Count  de  Las- 
teyrie's  work,  is  occupied  with  well  authenticated  cases,  giving 
an  account  of  wickedness  almost  incredible,  resulting  from  the 
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practice  of  auricular  confessioD,  and  the  '  direction  '  of  nunne- 
ries by  monka,  particularly  in  the  aouth  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  possess  a  deeply  tnigic  interest,  and  eshibit  a  combination 
of  lust  and  cruelty,  ^vbich  wc  should  look  for  in  vain  among  the 
most  uncivilized  nations. 

An  important  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  '  Confession 
considered  in  its  relation  to  Politics ;'  which  is  peculiarly  season- 
able at  the  present  time,  as  showing  how  the  priesthood  has 
pandered  to  royal  despotism,  and  how  courtly  confessors  have 
advised  the  worst  measures  of  oppression,  which  besotted  rulers 
have  adopted  to  their  ruin.  We  also  learn  from  these  volumes 
how  systematically  confession,  and  all  its  kindred  practices, 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  avarice  of  the 
church.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  space,  and  must 
conclude  with  cordially  rccommeuding  this  remarkable  work  to 
our  readers.  We  are  sorry  there  is  so  much  of  book  making 
about  it.  The  matter  might  be  put  into  one  volume,  and  sold 
for  a  third  of  the  price.  We  would  advise  a  cheap  edition,  and 
a  condensation  of  the  style  in  many  parts,  which  would  render 
the  work  more  acceptable,  and  give  it  a  wider  circulation.  The 
public  mind  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  with  such  antidotes  to 
popery. 


Art.  IV. — TVaveU  in  Siberia ;  including  Excursions  Nort/neards  down 
the  Obi  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  Sovlhteards  to  the  Chinese  Frontier, 
By  Adolf  Erman.  Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  T.  Cooky. 
London;  LongnianE.     1S4S. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Enghsh  reader,  the  name  of  Siberia  is 
generally  associated  with  vast  chains  of  snow-capped  ridges, 
illimitable  forests,  bi'oad  frozen  rivers,  and  interminable  winters, 
only  broken  occasionally  by  periods  of  sunshine,  as  intense  aa 
they  are  transitory;  beneath  whose  influences,  nevertheless,  a 
rapid  vegetation  springs  up,  and  verdant  plains  suddenly  expand 
with  almost  imperceptible  approaches  before  our  eyes.  The 
extreme  civilization  of  \\estern  Europe  causes  the  imagination 
to  be  somewhat  affrighted,  at  the  extraordinary  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  traveller,  of  the  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  supposed  hardships  and  priva- 
tions they  undergo,  and  tbc  utter  absence  from  around  them,  of 
all  those  luxuries  which  lend  a  charm  to  our  own  social  life. 
But  Providence  has  wisely  ordained,  that  people  thus  situated 
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should  be  endowed  with  feelings  of  endurance,  which  render 
tlicm,  ill  some  measure,  invuhierable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
climate,  the  influence  of  dark  winters,  and  the  leaden  atmos- 
plicrc  which  weighs  upon  them.  The  peaceful  hordes  inhabit- 
ing the  vidleys  of  the  Irtuish,  and  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  are 
often  a  fine,  hardy  race  of  men ;  while  some  of  the  women  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons. 

Thus,  though  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Siberia 
are  by  no  means  promising,  we  shall  yet,  beneath  this  rude 
exterior,  discover  that  riches,  almost  incalculable  in  their  ex- 
tent, lie  concealed  in  the  bosoms  of  its  vast  mountains,  in  the 
form  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  tin  mines,  whilst  diamonds  of  a 
large  size,  and  costly  furs,  add  to  the  value  of  this  extensive 
region.  Traders  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  flock  to  its  plains, 
for  the  pui^pose  of  procuring  those  valuable  furs,  which  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  markets  of  Russia,  and  Germany,  and  England,  as 
some  of  the  fiucst  in  the  world,  and  which  once  used  to  fetch 
an  enormous  price. 

In  connexion  with  Russia,  Siberia  is,  at  a  superficial  glance, 
generally  regarded  as  the  vast  receptacle  for  those,  among  the 
population  of  its  towns  and  provinces,  whom  it  becomes  no 
longer  expedient  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  Czar.  The  number 
of  persons,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  condemned 
for  political,  civil,  or  other  offences,  to  a  life  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Siberia,  or  to  settle  upon  the  snow*clad  plains,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that,  at  Yekaterimberg,  it  is  computed  that 
five  thousand  yearly  pass  through  the  town,  on  their  way  to 
their  destination.  At  this  place  may  be  continually  seen 
long,  melancholy  processions,  composed  weekly  of  ninety-five, 
or  six  persons ;  the  men  on  foot,  and  the  women  in  waggons. 
These  prisoners  are  scarcely  ever  sent  in  large  numbers  from 
St.  Petcrsburgh,  but  are  forwarded  separately,  in  knots  of  two 
or  three,  to  Nijni  Xovrogod,  the  scene  of  the  great  fair. 

Siberia  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Russians,  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  enormous  distance  of  these  wild  tracts, 
even  from  the  ancient  capital,  to  a  slow  and  apathetic  nation, 
formed  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  absence  of  investigation  of 
them.  At  a  very  early  period,  we  hear  of  an  incursion  made 
by  some  few  persons,  but  deterred,  perhaps,  by  the  rigqurs 
of  the  climate  and  the  difliculties  of  the  journey,  they  ap- 
])car  to  have  brought  back  accounts  by  no  means  inviting. 
All  further  investigation  was  neglected,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
John  l>asilovitz,  a  Russian  merchant  proved  the  means  of  re- 
opening that  connexion  which  has  gone  on  stcadily*increasing 
until  the  present  day.  The  rich  furs  and,  perhaps,  some  few 
diamonds,  brought  to  Archangel  by  some  tribes  from  the  west 
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o{  Siberia,  excited  his  curioeity  to  know  more  of  a  country 
which  yielded  such  productions ;  and,  after  nscertaining  that  be- 
hind the  uninviting  barrier  of  snow-clothed  ridges,  there  stretched 
away  forests  which  sheltered  the  rein-deer,  and  were  capable  of 
yielding  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  he  returned  laden 
with  the  knowledge,  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

Here,  reporting  these  advantages  to  the  Czar,  he  was  incited 
to  send  troops  forward,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  country  to 
Bubjectioa.  The  design  partially  failed.  A  few  Tartar  tribes 
were  laid  under  contribution.  The  connection  thus  opened  up, 
though  abandoned  for  a  time,  was  subsequently  re-established 
in  1579,  when  the  foundations  of  a  permanent  conquest  were 
laid.  Siberia  was  at  that  time  divided  into  separate  pravinces, 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  who  owned  allegiance  to  as  many 
princes.  But  these  petty  sovereignties  were  gradually  crumbled 
down,  and,  after  many  fluctuations  of  power,  during  the  course 
of  one  century  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  of  country,  stretch- 
ing from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  ocean,  and  from 
the  frozen  sea  to  the  present  frontier  of  China,  was  annexed  to 
the  Bussian  dominions. 

Few  travellers  in  Russia  have  been  able  to  disclose  much  of 
its  internal  condition,  because,  in  general,  they  only  obtain  a 
auper6cial  view  of  the  state  of  society  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
population  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  power  of  the  Czar,  and 
are  deterred  from  mnking  those  revelations  to  strangers,  which 
would  throw  a  broader  liglit  upon  the  internal  economy  of  that 
great  country.  Enough,  however,  is  known  of  the  slavish 
condition  of  the  people,  the  tyranny  under  which  they  subsist, 
to  raise  our  curiosity  to  the  utmost.  Knowing  much,  we  yet 
desire  to  know  more :  and  hail,  with  considerable  eagerness, 
each  new  work  which  promises  to  cast  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  ia  a  man  of  great  ability, 
possessiog,  as  a  traveller  and  a  vrriter,  cotisidcrable  powers  of 
discernment  and  observation.  His  imagination  is  ever  upon 
the  alert,  to  interweave  into  his  narration  little  incidents  and 
descriptions  of  manners,  which  lend  the  principal  charm  to 
writings  of  this  kind.  In  the  early  portions  of  the  first  volume, 
we  were  struck  with  the  absence  of  the  very  quality  upon  which 
we  now  insist.  There  was  little  of  picturcsquencss  until  lie 
had  passed  through  St.  Petersburgh,  and  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  suffer  his  fancy  to  delight  in  the  scenes  around  him.  When 
a  certain  degree  of  novelty,  however,  began  to  attach  itself  to 
his  route,  Be  entered  wmmly  into  his  task,  and,  in  tlie  midst  of 
important  magnetical  observations,  presents  us  with  pictares  of 
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the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  Siberia^  of  their  habits,  super- 
stitions, and  modes  of  life. 

Mr.  Erman  makes  few  revelations  concerning  the  state  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  at  St.  Petersburgh,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  system  of  exclusiveness  there  practised,  which  debars  the 
stranger,  unless  armed  with  powerful  introductions,  from  an 
indiscriminate  mingling  with  the  elite  of  the  capital.  The  Ger- 
mans are  regarded,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  sinful  heretics, 
to  associate  with  whom  is  considered  an  act  to  be  avoided  by 
every  possible  means.  The  foreigners  thus  settled  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh are  sufficient  to  form  a  very  numerous  class,  which  is 
never  on  any  occasion  visited  by  the  Russians.  The  manners, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  their  native  country,  are  still 
preserved,  the  same  rites  observed,  and  the  language  maintained 
in  all  its  original  purity. 

From  the  opportunities  of  observation  he  actually  did  enjoy, 
Mr.  Erman  is  evidently  by  no  means  favourably  impressed  with 
the  general  state  of  society,  as  we  perceive  from  the  following 
bitter  remarks : — 

•  The  excessive  eagerness  of  the  Russians  after  outside  creature  com- 
forts ;  the  hankering,  which,  in  conimon  with  other  natioas  of  Eastern 
origin,  they  have  after  show,  and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury — a  disposi- 
tion which  has  increased  with  the  wealth  of  the  capital — awaken  in  indi- 
viduals keen  feelings  of  self-interest,  which  encounter  with  an  animosity 
so  much  the  more  deadly,  as  the  restraints  imposed  by  an  absolute 
government,  prevent  a  free  and  open  rivalry.  Outward  self-denial, 
cloaking  under  a  calm  demeanour  a  spirit  racked  with  jealoas  passions, 
is  more  in  requisition  here  than  elsewhere,  and  finds  facilities  of  conceal- 
ment in  the  national  manners  and  genius  of  the  language.' — p.  48. 

We  arc  furnished  with  much  information  concerning  St.  Peters- 
burgh, its  inhabitants,  their  employments  and  opinions.  Our 
author  has  rendered  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  circumstances 
relating  to  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  capital.  His  account, 
however,  is  so  much  more  favourable  than  any  other  we  have 
yet  perused,  that  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  it  to  be  somewhat 
tempered  by  partiality,  or  an  unwillingness  to  expound  bis  true 
sentiments.  We  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  condition 
of  serfs  in  Russia,  is  one  of  extreme  oppression;  but  Mr.  Erman 
throws  a  kind  of  tine  gloss  over  their  treatment,  represents 
them  as  contented  and  happy,  with  frugal  tastes,  and  satisfied 
with  the  most  moderate  sources  of  enjoyment.  Their  condition, 
hiil)pily,  is  one  of  unconsciousness.  We  cannot  hope  for  that 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  the  whole  population  of  Russia  are  discontented  and 
pining.     But  those  who  have  once  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
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the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Czar,  and  tasted  tlie  sweets  of 
liberty,  would  never  willingly  retura  to  a  state  of  bondage, 
or  lay  themselves  open  to  a  repetition  of  the  tyranny  they 
formerly  endured.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  of 
Mr.  Erman  any  great  sympathy  with  the  humbler  classes  of 
Russia,  since  he  has  been  aicustomed  to  look  upon  them 
rather  in  the  light  of  inferior  beings,  destined  by  Providence 
to  fiilfil  certain  tasks  upon  the  earth.  We  are  far  from 
accusing  Mr.  Erman  of  inhumanity.  He  is  only  listening  to 
the  voice  of  prejudice  and  custom,  which  renders  liim  somewhat 
less  alive  to  the  discomforts  of  the  lower  classes  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  linger  longer  at  the  capital, 
aince  our  design  at  present  is  with  the  territory  of  Siberia,  of 
which  the  English  r«ider  has  heard  less  tbanof  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  the  movements  of  the  emperor. 

Mr.  Erman  started  from  Berlin  on  the  2ath  of  April,  1827, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  forward,  halting  at  few  places,  but 
permitting  us  to  obtain  many  glimpses  of  the  scenery  and  spots 
through  which  hepassud.  Oa  the  mcadowed  bank  of  the  Oder, 
the  willow  was  then  in  full  bloom.  The  difl'erence  of  climate  is 
soon  observable,  for  at  KunJgsberg,  the  willows  were  still  without 
a  flower.  The  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  extremely  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  On  the  islands,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  render  the  landscape 
one  of  extreme  beauty.  Cornel,  mountain  ash,  and  alder  stand 
prominently  forward  between  birches,  elms,  limes,  poplars,  and 
maples  : — 

'  During  our  stay  iu  St.  Petersburgh.  the  villa  gardens  on  the  islands, 
and  the  various  shrubberies  between  them,  were  all  deeked  with  young 
fohage.  The  fineness  of  the  eeasoii  added,  no  doubt,  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape ;  the  charms  of  which,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the  local 
details.  The  clear  waterH  uf  the  Neva  winding  through  the  islands,  and 
overshadowed  at  times  with  [groups  of  trees,  then  again  issuing  forth  in 
brightness,  together  with  the  coiitraat  between  the  waving  foliage  and 
the  stately  glittering  palaces  beyond,  sulficientiv  explain  the  love  of 
rural  scenery,  so  manifest  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  which  seems  so  re- 
markable in  a  northern  climate.  While  the  sudden  awajieiiing  of  nature 
from  her  long  winter  sleep,  loudly  invitee  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  coun- 
trv,  the  oppressive  heat  of  pummer  makes  the  cool,  umbrageous  retreats 
of  the  islands,  absolutely  necessarv.' — lb.  p.  66. 

Armed  with  the  necessary  passports,  Mr.  Erman  at  length 
departed  from  the  capital  on  the  11th  of  July,  on  his  way  to 
Moscow.  The  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  marked  by  the 
land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
snug  hamlets,  and  groves,  and  shrubberies  of  Taarkoe  Selo  and 
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Paolosh,  beyond  a  dark  forest  of  bircli  and  fir,  impenetrable 
aad  dense,  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  time 
of  year  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  travelling.  The  hay  season, 
-which  had  been  a  most  abundant  one,  was  just  concluded,  and 
a  day  or  two^s  journey  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  finely  cultivated 
meadows,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  hills,  and  waving  com 
fields,  diversified  the  scene.  At  Novrogod,  our  author  found  the 
people  in  holiday  attire,  celebrating  some  festival,  and  proceed- 
ing through  the  town  with  gaiety  and  rejoicing. 

Hospitality  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  peasants.  Such  as  his  humble  roof  afibrds,  the  traveller 
is  welcome  to,  and  that  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  remu- 
neration. Few  villages  possess  any  regular  inn,  the  cook's 
shop  and  the  baker's,  distinguished  by  the  curiously  shaped 
wheaten  loaves  hung  up  in  front,  are  the  only  evidence  of  a  de* 
sire  to  vend.  Another  trade,  almost  as  thriving  in  Russia  as 
that  of  the  baker,  is  that  of  making  shoes.  At  every  post 
station  a  large  supply  is  kept,  as,  though  light  and  flexible,  a 
very  brief  use  incapacitates  them  from  further  service.  One  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  villages  along  the  road,  is  the 
care  and  nurture  of  horses,  without  continual  relavs  of  which 
tlie  traveller  could  not  perform  his  tedious  journey.  In  order 
to  be  always  ready,  a  number  of  men  along  the  high  road,  day 
and  night,  are  on  the  watch,  lying  upon  the  ground,  wrapped 
in  thick  cloaks,  waiting  for  the  signal  of  a  bell  in  the  distance, 
which  warns  them  that  their  services  will  be  required.  They 
then  bring  forth  their  horses,  so  as  to  have  them  in  readiness 
when  the  carriage  comes  up. 

At  Moscow^,  of  which  our  author  gives  a  very  capital 
account,  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  resumed  his  journey 
forward.  On  liis  way  to  Nijni  Novrogod,  the  scene  of  the 
great  fair  often  celebrated  in  books  of  travels,  Mr.  Erman 
relates  that  there  exists,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Murom,  a 
nightingale  whose  song  is  possessed  of  such  power,  that  it  en- 
tices travellers  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  there  kills  them 
by  the  rich  sweetness  of  its  note  ! 

Houses  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  after  having 
passed  Nijni  Novrogod,  begin  to  maker  their  appearance.  At 
Polana,  a  large  building  is  to  be  seen,  destined  for  the  reception 
of  the  exiles  on  their  way  to  Sibcra.  At  the  village  of  Chuguuoi, 
the  first  signs  of  the  prisoners  w^ere  obtained.  They  are  here 
furnished  with  uniform  linen  at  the  public  charge,  and  with 
every  train  arc  several  waggons  drawn  by  post  horses,  to  carry 
the  women  and  children. 

At  Erningash,  the  post-house  stands  in  the  midst  of  lov 
wooden  huts  inhabited  by  the  Cheremisses,  one  of  the  indige- 
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nouB  tribes  of  Russia.      They  differ  essentially  in  appearance 
from  the  Russian  peasants  ; — 

'  Their  clothing,  which  is  exactly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  consists  of 
white  linen  trousers,  and  of  an  upper  garment  or  smock  of  the  same 
materia]  aod  colour,  faaleneii  with  a  girdle  round  the  hips.  Thia  amock 
is  generally  omameDted  with  embroidery  in  several  colours  on  the  breast 
and  shoulders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stripes  of  cloth  which  they  wind 
round  the  leg,  in  the  Russian  manner,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  are 
always  bhck.  Their  embroidery  closely  resembles  in  its  patterns,  that 
usual  among  the  Mordoi,  but  with  thia  dttference,  that  the  latter  mis 
black  figures  with  the  others,  whereas  the  Cheremissea  shew  a  decided 
preference  for  red  and  light  blue.  In  their  persons,  the  Cheremisses  Mre 
much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  Russians  and  the  Mordvi.  They  allow 
their  long,  black  hair,  to  hang  about  them  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and 
in  thia  respect  there  is  no  distinction  between  men  and  women,  for  it 
was  only  rarely,  and  on  solemn  occasions,  that  we  saw  the  latter  with 
then-  locks  collected  under  a  lofty  pyramidal  kind  of  hat.  A  peculiar 
shyness,  manifest  both  in  their  physiognomy  and  demeanour,  forms  the 
cijief  characteristic  of  this  people.' — Vol  i.  p.  135, 

This  tribe  ciiuga  obstinately  to  its  own  ancient  religious  usages, 
and  offers  to  the  evil  god  sacrifices  of  cattle,  horses,  and  ahecp, 
in  a  consecrated  wood  iic;\r  the  village ;  and  to  the  benevolent 
deities  they  do  homage  on  tlie  open  plain,  and  propitiate  them 
with  offerings  of  vegetai)]cs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

From  this  place  Mr.  Erman  proceeded,  towards  evening, 
through  an  exceedingly  dense  oak  forest,  in  which  watch-fires, 
every  three  or  four  miles,  surrounded  by  the  white  figures  of  the 
Cheremisses,  had  a  wild  and  romantic  effect.  These  were  the 
posts  of  guards  waiting  for  the  trains  of  esiles,  iu  order  to  meet 
them  in  succession. 

At  Kasan,  a  large  town  possessing  very  fine  buildings  and  the 
ruins'  of  many  Tartar  edifices,  and,  what  seems  indispensable  to 
every  Russian  city,  the  prisons  and  worlthonsea  for  eriminals, 
our  author  and  his  party,  on  the  threshold,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  Siberia,  provided  theiiisclves  with  furs  from  the  large  assort- 
ment of  skins  piled  up,  one  on  the  other,  iu  the  fur-stalls  of  the 
Gostini  Dvor.  While  the  warm  weather  continues,  the  traveller 
finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  himself  that  these  heavy  garments 
will  be  required,  but  the  positive  assurance  of  the  natives,  and  a 
little  reflection,  convinces  him  of  the  necessity  of  the  provision. 
Here  he  makes  his  selection  from  the  fine,  long,  black  fleece  of 
the  Kirgiz  sheep,  or  the  inferior  white,  the  skin  of  the  wolf 
from  Yenisei,  the  most  expensive  fox  skin,  or  of  the  still  rarer 
light  hide  of  the  young  bear,  perfectly  black  throughout.  In 
the  bazaar  of  Kasan,  every  species  of  luxury  which  this  portion 
of  Russia  can  yield,  may  be  found — dried  fruits,  such  as  apricots 
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with  the  sweet  kernel,  grapes  or  kishmish,  plams,  pistachio  nuts, 
dates,  with  fish,  and  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  peas,  turnips, 
cabbages,  pumpkins,  sweet  melons  from  the  countries  to  the 
south,  and  a  variety  of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  original  Asiatic  inhabitant  of  the  place  may  still  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Russian,  by  the  peculiarities  incident  to  his 
caste.  The  dark,  lean,  angular  visage,  the  close  fitting  cap 
worn  over  the  shaven  head,  and  a  certain  smartness  of  gait  and 
demeanour,  cause  them  to  be  readily  singled  out.  Their  settle- 
ments lie  on  the  pretty  hills  encircling  lake  Kaban,  and  possess 
a  mosque,  at  which  they  perform  their  evening  and  morning 
service,  much  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  East — a  few  verses 
of  the  Koran  being  read  aloud,  the  people  turning  their  faces 
towards  the  west.  At  a  portion  of  the  ceremony  they  permitted 
the  strangers  to  be  present,  but,  at  a  certain  pointy  they  were 
besought  to  withdraw. 

About  sixty- seven  versts  from  Kasan,  at  Metyeshka,  Mr.  Er- 
man  saw  a  Tartar  burial-ground  : — 

*  On  every  grave  there  is  a  rectangular  chest,  raised  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  about  the  length  of  a  man,  and  fiUed  with  earth. 
It  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dwelling-houses,  with  rough- 
he  wn  posts  laid  one  upon  the  other.  The  graves  were  in  general 
parallel  to  one  another,  the  large  sides  lying  nearly  east  and  west.' — 
lb.  161. 

Journeying  on  through  an  umbrageous  wood  of  the  richest 
green,  beneath  tall  firs  now  and  then  obtruding  between  the 
lime,  the  oak,  and  the  willow,  and  passing  along  a  hilly  country, 
with  now  and  then  large  corn-fields  or  meadows  stretching 
down  the  slopes,  Mr.  Erman  arrived  at  Malmuish,  a  Russian 
settlement.  A  coffee-room  and  billiard-table,  remarks  our 
author,  kept  by  one  of  the  bearded  settlers,  recalled  to  our 
minds  the  enjoyments  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Votyaks  are  the  last  of  the  tribes  settled  in  European 
Russia  of  which  we  shall  take  any  notice.  They  are  to  be 
found,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  hamlet  of  Kilme.  They 
are  possessed  of  broad,  compact  figures,  while  their  hair, 
almost  always  red,  and  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  flows  round 
their  shoulders.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  dark  grey,  un- 
bleached cloth,  and  in  the  girdle  over  the  hip  they  always 
carry  a  broad  knife,  which  proves  a  very  eflfective  weapon  upon 
their  hunting  excursions. 

Crossing  the  Ural  range,  famous  for  its  gold  mines  and  iron 
works,  our  author  made  a  rapid  descent  into  Siberia.  We 
cannot  linger  over  every  interesting  particular  related  during 
this  portion,  but  must  hurry  forward,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
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enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  Siberia^  and  draw 
forth  to  light  those  curious  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  its  more 
unfrequented  portions.  Sefore  quitting  Yekaterimburgh^  how- 
ever, we  must  present  the  reader  with  the  following  account  of 
winter  life  in  that  place: — 

'  Winter  life  had  begun,  too,  with  the  human  denizens  of  the  place ; 
for  the  Posediente,*  or  evening  meetings  of  the  young  women  of  the 
poorer  classes,  had  already  been  established  at  Beresov,  and  the  sur- 
ronnding  villages.  As  soon  as  darkness  interrupts  the  out-door  labour, 
the  men  come  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  warm  houses.  They  mount 
up  to  their  sleeping  places  on  the  broad  top  of  the  stove,  and  scarcely 
leave  it  during  the  evening,  till  they  are  obliged  to  attend  to  their  cattle, 
a  little  before  midnight.  For  the  sake  of  economising  light,  the  young 
girls  meet,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  house  of  some  of  the  wealthier  boors, 
partly  to  work,  and  partly  to  amuse  themselves  with  their  Mends. 
Their  occupation,  and  the  songs  and  tales  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
remind  one  of  the  primitive  German  spinning-rooms.  In  one  of  their 
popular  songs,  the  maidens  are  made  to  complain  of  the  bad  light  given 
by  their  pine-torch  (Luchiuka),  and  accuse  their  host  of  having  wetted  it 
to  get  rid  of  his  visitors  ;  when  one  of  their  companions  confesses  it  was 
a  stratagem  of  hers,  to  get  an  excuse  for  stealing  off  to  her  lover.' — 
lb.  271,  272. 

The  Bashkirs  are  the  first  indigenous  tribe  encountered  in 
Siberia.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Russians,  they  have  never 
extended  the  northern  limits  of  their  residence  beyond  Yeka- 
terimburgh,  and  between  this  town  and  that  of  Statonot,  they 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  population.  Few  Siberian  tribes 
present  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  mode  of  life  regularly 
alternating  from  the  roving  to  the  fixed.  The  Bashkirs^  how- 
ever, possess,  every  one  of  them,  a  permanent  village  of  wooden 
huts  on  the  borders  of  some  wood,  where  they  pass  the  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  spring  sets  in,  they  betake  themselves  with  their 
houses  and  herds  to  the  plains.  Each  family  has  its  tent-cloth 
of  hair,  which  is  rolled  up  and  carried  at  a  horseman's  saddle. 
They  rarely  encamp  quite  separately,  but  unite  into  companies^ 
and  pitch  their  tents  in  military  order.  Their  cattle  wander 
where  they  will,  and  are  only  occasionally  collected  at  their 
owner's  dwellings.  Horses  are  indispensable  to  the  Bashkirs^ 
who  seem  never  to  leave  the  saddle.  Indefatigable  and  dexter- 
ous on  horse-back,  they  are  indolent  and  indocile  every  where 
else. 

In  the  summer  pastures,  the  grass  is  sometimes  up  to  the 
horse's  girth ;  still  the  Bashkir  never  thinks  of  provision  for  the 
winter.     The  cattle  must  then  sustain  life  on  the  stunted  herb- 

*  From  Posidetef  to  sit.    Russ. 
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age  that  may  appear  through  the  snow^  or  on  the  remains  of  the 
summer  fodder  that  rests  on  the  dunghills.  The  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  men^  in  summer^  is  to  drive  the  mares  home  to  be 
milked,  the  management  of  everything  else  is  left  to  their  wives. 
The  foals  are  separated  from  the  mares  at  an  early  age,  and 
tethered  near  the  tents.  Out  of  the  mare's  milk,  the  Bashkin 
make  a  very  agreeable  beverage.  For  winter  provision  they  dry 
fish,  and  a  favourite  article  of  food  is  the  bird  cherry,  rows  of 
which  border  the  public  gardens  at  Yekaterimborgh. 

Mr.  Erman  now  commenced  his  journey  towards  Tobolsk,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  of  October,  and  saw  the 
broad  yellow  waters  of  the  Irtuish,  gliding  between  rows  of  fine 
willows,  and  breaking  in  white  foam  upon  the  banks,  while 
lower  down  an  inundation  to  the  height  of  two  feet  had  taken 
place.  His  entrance  into  the  town  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  in  which  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles 
seemed  to  take  much  delight.  Tobolsk  was  destitute  of  inns. 
The  travellers,  therefore,  trusting  to  the  well-known  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  certain  of  being  received, 
which  at  last  they  were,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  well-built, 
wooden  house,  in  the  lower  town,  near  the  church  Rojdestvo 
Christovoe  (Christ's  nativity.)  The  ferry  of  the  Irtuish  is  big 
with  fate  for  the  numerous  exiles  who  yearly  cross  it  Once 
past  its  limits,  political  death  awaits  them  ;  no  hope  of  return 
speaks  in  the  broad  swell  of  its  waters,  which  sullenly  roll  for- 
ward to  their  destination,  but  over  them  the  exile  never  hopes 
to  pass  again.  The  land  of  short  summers  and  dreary  winters 
is  now  his  portion.  Here  he  must  content  himself  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  gazing  with  regret,  perhaps,  on  the  dark 
furrowed  ravines,  in  whose  seclusion  a  number  of  leafy  bushes 
seek  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  picturing  to  himself  in  imagina- 
tion, a  journey  back  to  those  regions  where  his  family  is  left 
behind.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  exiles  are  followed  by 
their  wives  and  children,  and  in  these  cases,  they  settle  down  in 
comparative  content.  To  others  again,  the  Irtuish  seems  to 
ofier  rewards  and  honours,  for  any  officer  who  presents  himself  for 
public  service  in  Siberia,  hopes  for  a  step  in  promotion  in  cross- 
ing the  Irtuish. 

The  German  society  at  Tobolsk  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  they  form  an  exclusive  class,  and  no 
efibrt  is  perceptible  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  the  mother 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  strangers  follow,  with  prudent 
flexibility,  the  example  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
settled,  and,  like  them,  exert  all  their  strength  only  to  bring  their 
riches  closer  around  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  household  of  a  genuine  Siberian  family,  and  that  of  a  Gter- 
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man.     In  religious  matteris,  however,  they  adhere  strictly  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers. 

Tobolsk  is  ia  ^reat  part  peopled  by  kirgis,  who  are  kidnapped 
when  young  by  those  who  attend  the  merchants  of  Bokhara 
through  the  steppes  ;  and  it  ia  said  that,  in  consequence,  when- 
ever a  caravan  in  the  steppes  piisses  through  the  Aul  or  inha- 
bited places,  the  mothers,  with  the  amcious  bustle  of '  cackling 
hens,'  drive  their  children  into  a  felt-tent  or  kibitka,  and  there 
^ard  them  from  their  itinerant  fellow-countrymen.  All  in- 
stance of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  extract : — 

'  The  conversation  of  a  kh-gis  belonging  to  our  host,  and  who  was 
a  constant  companion  of  our  nocturnal  trips  in  the  sledge,  contributed 
not  a  httle  to  compensate  us  lor  our  tedious  disappointment  while  linger- 
ing Id  the  lonely  German  churchyard.  He  told  ua  how,  wbeo  he  was  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  and  boding  no  good,  he  was  enticed  by  his  father  from 
the  steppe  to  the  Siberian  frontiers,  and  was  there  handed  over  to  some 
Russian  merchants,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
roubles.  He  travelled  with  his  new  master  to  Tonsk,  and  being  dis- 
missed from  thence,  he  entered  immediately  into  the  service  of  his  pre- 
•ent  owner.  The  only  tidings  he  had  since  received  from  his  own  home 
were,  that  bis  unnatural  father  had  met  with  the  punishment  due  to 
perfidy,  being  killed  by  some  Russians  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled. 
Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  of  revenging  himself  on  fate,  the 
otherwise  good-natured  man  related  with  rare  glee,  how  he,  too,  had 
renounced  the  children  whom  he  had  reared  at  Tobolsk  from  his  mar- 
riage, and  had  given  them  into  servitude  to  the  Russians.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  the  trade  in  the  human  being  is  ever  a 
favourite  business.  Cases,  however,  like  the  present,  which  display  an 
unnatural  want  of  feeling  in  parents,  arc  of  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes 
the  eldest  son,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  gets  rid  in  this  way  of  his 
Bister,  the  support  of  whom  devolves  upon  him;  the  kidnapping  of  chil- 
'  dreo  is  generally  the  work  of  families  at  variance,  who  thus  take  revenge 
on  one  another.'— p.  379. 

The  kirgis  are  essentially  cruel,  but  extremely  sensitive  in 
their  temperament.  They  often  commit  violent  deeds  of  re- 
venge, and  give  way  to  fearful  paroxysms  of  anger,  and  hence 
they  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  ostrog,  or  prison,  in  Tobolsk, 
along  with  the  Kussiau  convicts,  who  are  to  be  sent  further  east. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Russians,  at  first  sight, 
by  the  black  hair,  the  dark,  sunburnt  complexion,  and  small, 
lively  eyes,  between  strongly  projecting  lids. 

Preparations  for  travelling  northward  were  at  last  commenced. 
The  ice,  which  had  been  only  drifting  in  large  masses  down  the 
Irtuish  on  the  10th,  became  fixed  on  the  following  day,  and  on 
the  12th,  peasants,  with  their  horses  and  loaded  sledges,  crossed 
the  river  near  the  town.  On  the  14th,  under  a  hght  moon  and 
E  E  E   2 
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a  dark  blue  sky^  the  broad  mirror  of  ice  lent  a  new  charm  to  the 
fiue  wintry  landscape,  and  the  travellers  were  able  to  view  from 
the  middle,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  snow-clad  houses  of  the  lower 
town,  and  the  picturesque  hills,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
Mr.  Erman's  business  was  now  to  arm  himself  against  all  the 
obstructions  that  might  arise  from  man,  weather,  or  hunger,  and 
then  to  look  for  suitable  vehicles.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  stomach,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  copper 
kettle,  to  prepare  water  for  tea  from  ice  or  snow,  and  to  be  able 
to  dress  the  fish  procured  from  the  Ostyaks.  Rude  sledges  the 
traveller  provided  himself,  and,  with  proper  guides  he  quitted 
the  hospitable  city  of  Tobolsk  by  moonlight,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  22nd ;  the  sledges  gliding  rapidly  through  the  ravines  that 
intersect  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Following  the 
mountain  road  for  some  time,  they  then  resumed  the  ice-track 
of  the  Irtuish,  and,  after  crossing  the  river,  travelled  along  the 
hardened  snow,  over  ploughed  fields  and  meadows ;  large  flakes 
of  snow  were  whirling  round  their  heads,  the  wind  breaking 
loudly  among  the  hills,  and  yet  the  people  of  the  village,  active 
and  hearty,  were  employed  in  the  open  air.  Proceeding  through 
a  thick  wood  of  firs  and  Siberian  cedars,  now  descending  to 
the  ice  roads ;  now  travelling  along  the  elevated  tracks,  they 
reached  Tugalova ;  quitting  which,  they  journeyed  along  the  ice 
of  the  Irtuish,  and  beheld  the  various  modes  of  fishing  practised 
by  the  people.  Ostyaks,  for  the  most  part,  inhabit  the  village 
of  Denjikovo,  the  next  point  of  importance  reached.  The  moon 
rose  again  upon  the  traveller,  illumining  broad  patches  of  the 
snowy  ground,  over  the  rest  of  which  fell  the  long,  dark  shadows 
of  the  hills,  crowned  on  their  summits  with  fir  and  stone  pines. 

In  these  wintry  solitudes,  the  only  sounds  heard  were  the 
calls  of  the  drivers,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  shaft-horses.  The 
whole  night  long  there  appeared  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  a  white 
arch,  which  remained  all  unchanged  in  appearance.  Above  it 
were  fragments  of  arches  separated  one  from  the  other  by  blue 
spaces. 

At  Repolovo,  our  author  found  many  of  the  huts  empty,  the 
inhabitants  having  gone  on  a  fishing  expedition.  Most  of  them 
are  Ostyaks ;  and  in  the  brandy  shop,  we  are  here  presented 
with  the  following  graphic  scene : — 

*  We  found  in  the  dark  room,  hardly  ten  paces  wide,  of  the  public- 
house  and  place  of  revelry  here,  a  European  Russian,  probably  banished 
in  former  years,  busy  behind  his  counter ;  and,  besides  him,  only  the 
Ostyak  women.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  assembled,  and  the  brandy 
had  already  taken  effect  upon  them  all,  in  a  way,  however,  not  at  all 
offensive  to  an  even  tempered  spectator.  A  number  of  short  and  cor- 
pulent figures,  with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  rather  oblique,  could  be  just 
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Been,  moving  and  mingling  togetlier  in  the  narrow  space.  They  all 
talked  with  Bnimatton,  and  with  reaiarkablv  delicate  voices,  which  now 
gave  eipreaaioD  only  to  soft  and  joyous  emotion?.  They  embraced,  one 
after  another,  the  Yamschiki  who  entered  with  us  ;  and  their  soft  voices, 
DOW  almost  whining,  seemed  attuned,  not  so  much  to  words  of  old  ac- 
quaintance, as  to  the  endearments  of  young  and  growing  love.  They  all 
wore  frocks  or  shirt-like  garments  of  nettle  clolh,  which  were  ornamented 
esactly  like  the  dress  of  the  Mordi  women,  with  embroidery  in  red  and 
black,  round  the  neck  and  breast.  None  of  them  were  without  the  bead 
dress,  shaped  as  a  cross,  which  sen'es  tbem  for  a  veil ;  but  they  had 
raised  up  the  front  part  of  it,  and  thrown  it  back  completely  over  the 
head.  We  could  perceive  that,  under  the  circumstances  here  described, 
and  in  other  cases  subsequently  witnessed,  this  departure  from  the  pre- 
vailing custom  was  not  considered  as  in  any  degree  irregular  or  im- 

'  The  very  trifling  means  of  the  women  ore  soon  exhausted,  while  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  had  but  just  risen  to  its  highest  pitch.  My  pro- 
mise, therefore,  to  pay  the  scot  for  the  rest  of  their  indulgence  was 
received  with  the  greatest  thanli fulness.  But  they  now  took  especial 
pains  to  show  themselves  deserving-  of  the  European  treat,  by  good 
Christian  observance;  for  at  every  glass  they  took,  they  came  up  lo  us, 
and  before  they  tasted  the  dram,  crossed  themselves  with  a  most  singu- 
lar and  laughable  gravity.  Devout  Russians  are  in  the  habit  of  neutral- 
izing the  Satanic  operation  of  spirituous  liquors  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  right  hand,  intended  to  describe  the  cross,  or  by  a  softly  ejaculated 
prayer,  or  merely  by  blowing  the  breath  on  the  glass.  But  the  good- 
humoured  Ostyaks,  who  were  novices  in  both  arts,  of  Christian  prayer  as 
well  as  drinking,  were  desirous  of  providing  against  the  infirmities  of 
the  flesh,  by  some  more  ample,  religious  ceremony ;  and  so  they  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  such  an  extent,  so  slowly,  and  with  such 
deep  bowing  of  the  body,  as  would  be  required  by  the  church  only  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions.' — p.  415. 

The  Ostyaks  are  a  peculiar  tribe,  settled  ia  large  numbers  in 
various  places  throughout  Siberia.  They  hare  long  bows,  six 
feet  in  length,  which  they  purchase  from  the  Kasimunkian 
people,  who  come  from  the  east,  it  is  said,  with  rein-deer  sledges, 
towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  exchange  their  inimitable  ftirs, 
and  other  accoutrements,  for  dried  fish,  and,  probably,  some 
Russian  articles. 

The  Sosnovians  are  the  next  tribes  with  whom  we  encounter. 
They  do  not  wear  furs,  but  clothe  themselves  in  fish-skins. 
They  ate  a  delicate-looking  race,  and  their  obligation  to  the 
state  consists  in  paying  the  Ytisak,  and  tribute  of  half  a  rouble 
for  every  man,  and  in  keeping  a  few  post-horses,  which  may  be 
performed  without  much  trouble.  The  traveller's  road  lay 
constantly  on  the  ice  of  the  Obi,  which  was  cracked  iu  several 
places;  and,  though  the  cracks  were  fiiled  up  by  new  ice,  they 
might  easily  escape  the  notice  of  those  not  steadfastly  on  the 
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look  out^  and  thus  plunge  them  into  the  river,  when  death 
would  be  almost  inevitable. 

At  Kirdavansk,  they  beheld  a  curious  object : — 

'  The  most  remarkable  object  here,  was  an  old  woman  who  sat  in  the 
comer  of  her  bed  place,  with  her  head  completely  veiled  over,  working 
^industriously  at  some  skin  clothing,  which  she  sowed  with  thread  made  of 
the  reindeer  fibre  sinew.  She  declared  that  day  and  night  were  alike  equal 
to  her,  and  that  she  guided  the  needle  only  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  her 
tongue  helping  her  to  thread  it.  We  saw  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
correctness  of  her  statement.  However,  she  was  no  greater  loser  by  the 
singular  custom  of  veiling,  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  had  nearly  blinded 
her ;  there  was  no  fire  at  this  time  in  the  chubal,  and  hardly  a  ray  of 
hght  penetrated  from  the  ice  window  to  the  comer  where  she  sat.' — 
lb.  p.  451. 

We  are  unable^  in  the  brief  limits  of  one  paper,  to  present 
our  readers  >vith  a  correct  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
matter  which  still  remains  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Our  author  pro- 
ceeds towards  Seresa,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  exiles, 
Osterman,  Dolgarukof,  and  Menchikof,  whose  tomb,  opened  in 
1821,  was  found  to  contain  relics  of  the  deceased,  which  were 
forwarded  to  his  descendants.  Quitting  this  place,  he  journeyed 
on  to  Obdorsk,  gaining,  as  he  went,  much  curious  information 
respecting  the  Ostyaks,  the  Samoyedes,  describing  the  winter 
tents.  After  making  an  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Obdorsk, 
and  remaining  in  and  about  the  town  long  enough  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  most  interesting  points,  he  returned  to 
Tobolsk,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  the  winter. 
Again  setting  out,  he  accomplished  the  journey  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  Celestials,  and  then  resumed 
his  journey  onwards.  Here,  however,  we  must  take  our  fare- 
well of  Mr.  Erman,  and  leave  to  our  readers  the  task  of  further 
investigation. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  has  been 
Mr.  Cooley^s  peculiar  ciu'e, — the  translation, — we  can  only  say, 
that  it  redounds  greatly  to  his  credit.  There  is  all  the  polish  of 
style  which  the  relations  of  an  English  traveller  sometimes 
present;  and  we  forget,  while  we  read,  that  we  are  not  pe- 
rusing a  book  in  its  original  language.  Few  translations  from 
the  German  present  so  great  an  absence  of  the  rough  idiom  of 
the  native  tongue.  The  extremely  elegant  style  in  which  the 
work  is  rendered,  will  go  far  towards  recom mending  this  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  literature  of  the  present  season  to  our 
English  readers. 
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Art.  V.—Pofthutaous  Work*  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ely.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory  Memoir.  Under  the  care  of  R.  W.  Hamilton,  L.L.D.,  D.D. 
Svo.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     Leeds :  J.  Y.  Knight. 

Wb  do  not  affect  to  have  rend  this  beautiful  volume  with 
the  impartiality  of  mere  criticiam.  It  was  our  happiness  for 
many  years  to  know  the  eminent  minister  who,  '  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh '  in  these  '  Poatlinmous  Works ;'  and  the  biogra- 
pher and  editor,  under  whose  care  they  come  forth,  has  long 
filled  a  sacred  place  in  our  love  and  admiration. 

We  offer  to  Dr.  Hamilton  our  unfeigned  tlianks  for  the  ser- 
vice he  has  here  so  promptly  and  so  gracefully  rendered  to  the 
Christian  public.  His  elegnut  Memoir  will  not  be  the  less 
valued  for  the  evident  restraint,  the  delicate  shrinking  from 
vulgar  laudation,  with  which  it  has  been  composed.     This  ap- 

fiears  to  us  to  be  in  the  best  possible  taste,  both  literary  and  re- 
igious;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  biography  better 
suited  to  the  manly  and  devout  refinement  of  the  departed  saint, 
or  more  worthy  of  the  high  standing  and  well-earned  reputation 
o(  the  writer.  We  congratulate  his  readers  on  so  early  a  pos- 
session of  a  work  which  bears  unquestionable  marks  of  elaborate 
and  careful  preparation.  It  breathes  the  solemnity,  the  reve- 
rence, the  sanctity,  the  love,  of  the  death-chamber  and  the  grave. 
It  preserves  the  continuity  of  our  knowledge,  before  the  lapse  of 
time  throws  us  back  on  the  efl'orts  of  memory.  It  is  a  funeral 
wreath  in  its  freshness,  laid  on  the  tomb  with  the  first  tears  of 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  have  an  intrinsic  value.  They 
are  specimens  of  pulpit  instruction.  We  can  testify  that  they 
present  a  fair  average  of  tlie  sermous  from  which  they  are 
selected,  and  that  they  will  enable  the  reader  to  frame  a  just  con- 
ception of  Mr.  Ely's  ordinary  ministrations.  They  are,  emphati- 
cally, the  discourses  of  a  practical  man,  wisely  aiming  at  one 
end,  and  earnestly  bracing  his  t'acnSties  to  present  the  truths  of 
scripture  in  a  way  that  shall  secure  attention,  convey  instruction, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  t!ic  right  impression  on  the  con- 
science, the  imnginatioD,  and  the  feelings ;  leading  his  hearers, 
individually,  to  believe  the  doctrine,  to  do  the  thing,  to  act  out 
the  character,  which  is  placed  before  them.  The  expositions  of 
scripture  are  not  so  dilated  aud  ample,  as  those  which  this  en- 
lightened teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  giving,  when  instruction  in 
the  meaning  of  scripture  simply,  was  Uia  avowed  object ;  yet 
every  sermon  indicates  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  study  of 
the  true  force  of  the  particular  passage  on  which  it  is  based,  to- 
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gether  with  a  fine  power  of  presenting  the  local,  historical,  or 
poetic  allusions  of  his  text  in  the  most  vividly  descriptive  lan- 
guage. We  know  not  a  better  illustration  of  our  meaning  than 
the  introductory  sentences  of  the  first  sermon,  on  Uev.  xiv., 
14—20. 

How  fully  the  preacher  could  grasp  the  sublimest  themes, 
rendering  thoughts,  otherwise  abstruse,  in  familiar  and  glowing 
words ;  how  he  could  harmonise  the  vast  with  the  minute — the 
terrible  with  the  tender — the  contemplative  with  the  practical ; 
how  he  could  both  discriminate  and  paint ;  how  he  could  unite 
the  results  of  severe  reasoning  with  the  urgency  and  the  pathos 
of  passionate  entreaty,  his  sermon  on  '  God  is  Love'  bears  wit- 
ness I     Not  a  little  of  the  chaim  of  this  sermon  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  the  preacher  came  to  his  pulpit  to  deliver  it  from 
'  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  pain,^  and  the  silence  of  six  weeks' 
confinement,  with  an  augmented  sense  of  the  great  truth  which 
the  apostle  attests ;    and,  as  he  said,  '  If  you  ask  the  result  of 
all  that  I  have  been  called  to  experience,  I  would  re-echo,  in  my 
humble  attestation,  that  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  text  with  all 
the  authority  of  an  inspired  testimony — ^ God  is  love/'     He 
explains   the  sense  of  this  announcement  (after  hinting  at  the 
reasons  for  assuming  the  elementary  truth,  that  God  is,  and  the 
importance  of  knowing  what  he  is)  by  showing  that  the  words 
indicate  the  true   nature  of  God,  his  personality,  his  infinite 
intelligence,  his  being  the  subject  of  holy  afi^ection ;  that  the  text 
asserts  the  characteristic  attribute  of  God  in  opposition  to  the 
misconceptions  of  the  unbelieving  heart,  and  to  every  system  of 
doctrine  which  would  represent  God  as  indifierent  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  and  in  opposition  to  the  exclusion,  or  the 
detriment,   of  any  other   attribute;  that  it  must  be  estimated 
according  to  the  infinite  and  gloriotis  nature  of  God,  all  the  ful- 
ness of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  infinite 
nature,  going  to  give  efiiciency  to  his  benevolence;  ifiat  it  is 
specially  illustrated  and  demonstrated  by  the  mission  of  the  Son 
of  God  for  human  salvation,  saving  not  by  mere  power,  but  by  the 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  providing  the  costliest 
victim,  one  infinitely  dear,  to  bear  the  stroke.  In  availing  ourselves 
of  this  testimony  for  practical  use,  which  is  the  second  and  larger 
division  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher  calls  on  his  hearers,  firstof  all, 
to  dwell  on  the  lovely  character  of  God;  then,  to  observe  how  he  is 
pre-eminently  lovely  in  his  relation  to  fallen  man ;  to  trace  how 
love  pervades  all  the  dispensations  of  God ;  to  meditate  on  the 
special  happiness  of  those  that  are  the  special  objects  of  Divine 
love ;  to  see  that,  since  God  is  love,  he  is  entitled  to  our  fullest 
conjidence ;  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  love  God  with  all 
our  hearts,  and  minds,  and  strength ;  to  take  the  love  of  God  for  our 
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pattern ;  to  let  our  love  exert  a  similar  influence  with  the  love  of 
God,  inducing  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  to  think  of  heaven 
as  consisting  in  perfect  love ;  and,  in  conclusion^  '  one  word  in 
sorrow  and  remonstrance  must  be  uttered  respecting  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  those  who  yield  not  to  the  love  of  God.*  We 
give  an  extract^  illustrating  the  position  that,  since  God  is  loves, 
he  is  entitled  to  our  fullest  confidence. 

' '  Have  faith  in  God.'  Sinner,  when  he  puts  himself  in  the  gracious 
overture,  he  is  sincere,  in  earnest.  He  means  it  when  he  says  to  each 
one  of  you,  '  Be  ye  reconciled.'  Penitent !  confess  your  sin ;  plead  the 
precious  atoning  blood ;  he  will  receive  you  graciously,  and  love  you 
freely.  Disciple !  confide  in  his  goodness ;  your  unworthiness,  your 
meanness,  are  no  reasons  why  he  should  reject  you ;  much  beyond  all 
that  you  conceive  is  the  hatefulness  of  your  sin ;  much  lower  is  your 
debasement  than  you  have  yet  learnt ;  but  your  plea  is  the  Saviour's 
merit ;  your  encouragement  is  the  love  of  God.  Flee,  not  from  God 
to  Christ,  but  flee  to  God  by  Christ.  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing. 
Believer  !  Rejoice  in  full  assurance.  You  are  entitled  to  be  assured  of 
pardon,  acceptance,  life.  The  instant  you  fled  to  Christ,  that  instant 
you  were  justified ;  you  became  a  child ;  you  were  safe  for  eternity. 
'  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.'  Christian !  discard  all  doubt, 
suspiciou,  dissatisfaction  ;  no  storm  can  engulph  you ;  no  enemy  can  do 
more  than  love  permits  him  to  do ;  death  itsefr  is  a  vanquished  foe. 
*  O  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  should  ye  doubt }'  Suppliant !  pour 
out  your  heart  before  God  ;  his  heart  is  open  to  you.  Never  had  you 
afl^ectionate  friend,  or  tender  parent,  to  whom  you  might  so  readily  un- 
bosom yourself.  Jesus  is  your  intercessor;  but  hearken  to  what  he 
says,  *  I  say  not  unto  you,  I  will  pray  for  you,  for  the  Father  himself 
loveth  you.'  Ye  children,  saints  of  God  !  cast  out  fear  :  for  fear  hath 
torment.  *  We  have  known  and  believed  the  love  which  God  hath  to  us  ;* 
thus  *  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment.' ' — p.  43,  44. 

We  need  not  analyse  any  more  of  these  sermons.  Each  is 
worthy  of  a  separate  publication.  Two  or  three  of  them  de- 
serve special  attention.  One  of  them  entitled,  '  Warning  against 
Hesitancy  and  Procrastination/  is  among  the  happiest  examples 
we  have  met  with,  of  the  wise  and  kind  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
numerous  class  of  persons,  in  every  community  of  Christians, 
by  pressing  on  the  individual  mind,  with  seriousness  and  affec- 
tion, an  immediate  attention  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  gospel. 
After  describing  the  persons  he  has  specially  in  view,  as  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  a  conviction  of  sinfulness,  and  fre- 
quent impressions  of  a  religious  tendency,  the  preacher  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  But  with  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  case  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  lack  of  true  faith  and  decision,  and  in  which  there  is,  of  conae- 
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quence.  no  real  interest  in  the  blessing  of  salvation.  There  is  a  struggle 
against  conviction,  and  an  effort  to  obliterate  impression.  The  thoughts 
of  eternity  are  unwelcome  ;  they  bring  terror  and  remorse,  and  they  are 
driven  from  the  mind.  Company,  business,  spiritual  opiates  are  resorted 
to,  that  the  spirit  may  be  kept  quiet  and  undisturbed.  Or,  impression 
is  so  feeble,  that  no  such  struggles  are  necessary.  There  is  a  misgiving, 
but  it  does  not  disturb  the  peace,  and  it  is  soon  forgotten;  there  is  a 
passing  alarm,  but  it  is  gone  with  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice ; 
there  is  no  solemn  contemplation,  much  less  holy  resolve.  It  is  indeci- 
sion. There  is  a  halting  between  two  opinions — ^judgment  against  incli- 
nation. Now  conscience  demanding,  hearkening  for  attention,  now  the 
heart  going  after  the  world ;  now  an  hour  of  tenderness,  and  now  a 
season  of  carelessness.  Or  it  is  simple  postponement.  There  is  a  settled 
conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  religion,  there  is  an  inten- 
tion formed  of  seeking  at  some  future  time,  its  blessings.  But  there  is 
always  some  impediment  in  the  way  of  present  determination.  Maturer 
age  will  be  more  suitable ;  a  time  of  greater  leisure  will  arrive ;  there  is 
a  present  pressure  of  business,  or  of  domestic,  or  of  social  dut}'.  It  is 
assumed  that  such  impediments  will  be  temporary.  It  is  fully  purposed 
that  at  the  more  convenient  season  there  shall  be  decision.  These 
persons  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  dying  undecided ;  yet  they  are 

contented  to  continue  now  undecided It  is  infatuation  to 

calculate  that  the  future  will  present  a  state  of  things  more  favourable  for 
decision  than  the  present.  Many  of  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  un- 
converted. You  cannot,  however,  endure  the  idea  of  dying  unconverted, 
you  see  a  truth,  a  beauty  about  religion,  which  renders  it  obviously  desir- 
able ;  but  you  do  not  decide.  Still  you  anticipate  that  you  shall  decide, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  circumstances  when  decision  will  be  easier 
than  it  now  is.  This  is  one  case  of  infatuation.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances so  much  more  favourable,  to  which  you  are  looking  forward  ? 
A  period  of  life  more  sedate ;  seasons  of  greater  leisure ;  periods  when 
distracting  cares  will  less  press  upon  you  ;  times  of  sickness ;  the  calm 
of  old  age.  It  is  delusion,  all.  Not  to  speak  of  the  high  probability 
that  life  may  terminate,  early  and  suddenly,  what  reason  have  von  to 
think  that  the  case  supposed  will  be  more  favourable  than  the  present? 
A  period  of  life  more  sedate  will  be  also  less  impressible.  Every  season 
brings  its  occupation,  and  it  is  folly  to  think  of  some  golden  hours  of 
leisure ;  or  if  leisure  come,  it  is  no  fitter  for  devout  decision  than  the 
period  of  active  duty ;  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  cloisters  and  deserts, 
di^ftracting  cares  will  always  more  or  less  press ;  increased  wealth  will 
bring  them  ;  children  bring  them  in  infancy,  but  more  in  advancing 
youth ;  as  long  as  you  have  duties  to  perform,  and  sensibilities  to  work 
within,  you  must  expect  distracting  care.  You  look  forward  to  the 
profit  of  a  sick  chamber,  that  is  to  say,  you  will  Sit  your  affairs  is 
order  when  the  day  of  bankruptcy  comes ;  you  will  learn  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion when  your  bark  is  amid  rocks  and  shoals ;  you  will  learn  to  swim  when 
the  vessel  has  gone  fo  pieces,  and  you  are  plunged  among  the  breakers. 
Sickness  ])rings  pain  that  almost  precludes  thought ;  exhaustion  that 
forbids  attention  ;  anxieties  that  distract  the  mind.  When  consumptioa 
tears  with  cough  first,  and  then  prostrates  with  debility ;  when  uthmi 
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straggles  for  breath ;  when  the  blood  issues  in  terrifying  streams  from 
the  luDgs ;  nhen  fever  produces  delirium ;  when  apoplexy  heavea 
and  sinks  in  utter  insensibility;  when  the  ossified  valve  breaks,  and 
death  ia  instantaneoua ;  are  these  seusons  for  religious  contemplation  and 
decision  ?  And  calm  old  age,  with  blunted  eeasibilitiee,  and  enfeebled 
powers,  and  probable  snfftriiig, — is  jfiat  the  time  for  decision  ?  Oh  ! 
il  is  infatuation,  all — the  debtor  prtS'mising  to  pay  wlien  his  debts  are 
still  more  accumulutcd;  a  workman  promising  to  complete  (begin)  his 
task  when  the  hour  of  completion  has  arrived.' — pp.  1 13 — 1 16. 

We  turn  to  a  seinion  of  a  very  difFerctit  character,  proving 
that  the  preacher  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  mastery  of 
consecrated  rhetoric,  that  he  could  light  up  his  discourses  with 
the  brilliancy  of  a  gorgeous  oratory,  when  his  theme  was  one 
that  justified  and  even  demanded  the  highest  style  of  language. 
We  can  scarcely  read  a  passage  of  it  without  admiration ;  and 
the  effect  it  produces  upon  us  as  a  whole,  is,  ne  confess,  cn- 
chantiDg.  The  text  ia  Rev.  sxi.  24.;  the  scene  of  splendour, 
and  the  daellera  in  that  scene,  are  the  chosen  topics.  We  will 
not  anticipate  the  delight  with  which  the  glowing  illustration 
of  themes,  so  attrnctive  in  the  hands  of  anch  a  master,  will  be 
read  in  their  own  place. 

Called,  as  Mr.  Ely  was,  to  labour  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
manufacturing  population  in  Lancashire,  and  afterwards  in  a 
still  larger  sphere  of  the  same  general  character  in  Yorkshire, 
it  is  not  without  deep  interest  that  we  observe  the  sagacity, 
the  honest  and  authoritative  fidelity,  the  far-seeing  application 
of  Christianity  to  our  social  economy,  which  so  greatly  charac- 
terized his  preaching  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people.  Here  is  a 
sermon  on  '  Consecration  to  God.'  (Zech.  xiv.  21,  22.) : — 

■  I  fear,'  says  the  preacher,  '  religion  is  but  too  often  regarded  rather 
as  a  state  of  securiiy,  and  aa  a  sort  of  negative  sanctificalton,  than  as  a 
state  of  holy  devotedncss  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  flee  to 
religion  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  curse,  nor  to  adopt  it  as  an  inclosure 
from  which  flagrant  wickedness  is  to  be  excluded  :  it  is,  it  must  be,  a 
consecration  of  being  and  faculty  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  you 
are  good  Others,  masters,  citizens,  children,  servants.  Christianity  will 
make  you  these ;  hut  it  villi  make  you  much  more :  it  will  make  you 
feel  that  life  is  given,  salvation  vouchsafed,  and  grace  conferred,  thai  you 
may  be  given  up  in  dedication  to  God.  Earth  will  appear  to  you,  not  an 
outpost  of  the  universe  where  you  are  merely  to  occupy  a  trust,  but  a 
precinct  of  God's  temple,  where  you  are  to  serve  him.  You  are  not 
merely  bushandmen,  who  are  to  work  diligently,  and  to  pay  a  rental  to 
the  great  proprietor,  but  vou  are  priests,  who  are  to  serve  and  honour 
him  as  the  very  office  of  your  whole  being.  One  comprehensive  passage, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  imagery,  may  suffice  as  illustration.  '  Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ; 
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that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  yoa  oat  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.' 

*  This  dedication  originates  in  the  renewing  grace  of  God.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  temple  were  of  the  common  earth  ;  the  family  of  Aaron  was 
of  the  sinful  stock  ;  but  both  were  separated  by  the  divine  will  to  their 
hallowed  purpose.  A  similar  separation  takes  place  when  the  soul  is 
regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God.  Originally,  it  was  estranged  from 
Grod,  but  now  it  is  brought  nigh.  *  *  *  J  am  very  jealous  of  your 
character,  and  dealings,  and  reputation,  in  this  department.  Christian 
consecration  should  be  far  more  effective  than  worldly  honour.  The  just 
measure  and  the  even  balance, — the  conscientious  bargain  and  the 
honourable  fulfilment  of  it, — the  fair  price  and  the  reasonable  profit,  are 
indispensable  to  the  Christian.  They  say  it  is  hard,  in  these  times  of 
competition,  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  maintain  conscience ;  and,  I  admit, 
without  self-denial  and  circumspection,  it  may  be  so.  But  consistency 
will  make  it  easy.  Let  speculation  be  proportioned  only  to  capital ;  let 
the  style  of  living  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  those  profits  that  may 
be  reasonably  calculated  on  ;  let  expenditure  never  go  before  a  fair  cal- 
culation of  the  means  that  are  at  command ;  and  the  tradesman  may 
maintain  conscience.  Industry,  regularity,  skill,  are  the  imperative 
duties  of  the  tradesman  :  and  he  that  will  not,  or  cannot  exert  them, 
should  curtail  his  afiairs,  or  seek  a  department  where  the  interests  of 
others  will  not  be  involved.  There  is  a  royal  rule,  *  Owe  no  man  any- 
thing.' I  wish  it  could  be  literally  adopted.  The  spirit  of  it  must  never 
be  violated ;  and  it  will  not  be  so,  if  the  account  that  is  necessarily  a 
running  one  is  so  provided  for,  that  in  the  day  when  it  is  due  it  shall  be 
honoured. 

'  This  will  render  the  exact  knowledge  of  your  affairs  indispensable. 
With  these  rules,  and  such  as  these,  how  rare  would  be  the  case  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  when  such  as  have  thus  acted  shall  become  the  sufferers 
in  such  a  case,  sympathy  and  respect  will  greet  them  on  every  side ; 
Christian  character  will  suffer  no  damage ;  the  very  creditors  would 
examine  the  vessels  of  the  house,  and  the  pages  of  the  ledger,  and 
report  that  they  had  found  both  inscribed,  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord.' ' — 
pp.  182—188. 

The  last  sermon  in  the  volume  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ely,  to 
be  delivered  od  the  Sabbath  morning  previous  to  his  fatal 
seizure.  '  He  thought  that  his  people  looked  too  invariably  for 
consolatory  or  instructive  discourse  at  that  season ;  he  resolved, 
as  he  told  the  editor,  to  surprize  them  by  a  more  conscience- 
stirring  appeal.  The  composition  is  evidently  not  a  finished 
sermon,  but  rather,  copious  and  suggestive  notes.'  What  con- 
science could  there  be,  in  the  large  and  intelligent  congregation 
to  which  he  had  hoped  to  speak,  that  would  not  be  struck  with 
such  appeals  as  these,  coming  from  him  ? 

•  We  are  not  saved.*  '  To  how  many  has  no  spring,  no  summer,  ever 
been  vouchsafed  !     God  seen  only  in  his  works.     False  S3rstem8  of  doc- 
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trine.  They  and  you  in  contrast ;  if  they  perish,  who  can  wonder  ?  If 
you,  what  apology  can  be  offered  ?  How  many  in  this  privileged  conn- 
try  have  never  had  your  opportunities !  Publicans  and  harlots  never- 
theless press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  perish.  What  contrast 
might  be  drawn  between  you  and  multitudes  around  you,  in  whose  fami- 
lies there  is  no  prayer,  before  whose  eyes  no  example  of  piety  is,  whose 
feet  were  never  conducted  to  sanctuaries  of  evangelical  instruction ! 
Estimate  your  own  privileges,  opportunities,  obligations:  will  yon  be 
excused  if  you  are  not  saved  t  Will  you  say  to  me,  as  a  hearer  once 
said  in  my  previous  charge,  with  a  serious,  sad  tone,  *  If  we  perish,  you 
will  be  blameless.'  O,  see  yourself  arraigned  before  God  !  What  wit- 
nesses !  seasons !  years !  What  contrasts !  Then  with  inferior  means, 
repentant,  believing,  saved !  What  associations !  with  the  vilest,  the 
worst,  and  most  miserable.' — p.  333. 

Besides  their  intrinsic  value,  many  of  these  sermons — all  of 
them,  perhaps — will  be  read  with  mournful,  yet  not  unprofit- 
able, interest,  because  of  the  associations  with  which,  they  are 
connected.  The  last  time  we  had  the  benefit  of  listening  to 
one  whom  we  heard  too  seldom,  the  sermon  was  on  The  Warn' 
ing  against  Hesitancy  and  Procrastination.  The  circumstances 
were  unusual.  It  was  in  a  foreign  country,  and  addressed  to  a 
people  surrounded  by  the  shares  of  a  populous  and  pleasure- 
seeking  city.  On  the  following  morning,  at  an  earlj  hour,  Mr. 
Ely  was  accompanied  by  two  English  friends, — one  residing  in 
Germany, — on  a  short  tour.  They  visited  together  the  cities  of 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  some  neighbouring  places.  No 
common  privilege  did  they  esteem  it  to  share  his  conversation, 
his  intelligent,  and  sometimes  playful  remarks  on  the  places 
they  visited,  the  men  with  whom  they  mingled,  the  historical 
recollections,  the  political  state,  the  Hterature,  the  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  the  noble 
people  throui^h  whose  country  they  were  travelling.  After  that 
short  excursion,  we  remained  behind,  in  Germany ;  and  beheld 
our  honoured  and  beloved  fellow-traveller  no  more,  till  we  went 
to  see  him  die.  It  is  not  likely,  not  possible,  that  we  should 
ever  forget  that  solemn  and  pathetic  warning. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Ely's  active  and  laborious  ministry,  he 
found  time  to  publish  about  a  score  of  separate  pamphlets,  and 
discourses  delivered  on  special  and  public  occasions,  and 
urgently  called  for  by  various  congregations.  It  is  now  more 
than  twenty  years  since  he  sent  from  the  press  a  charming  little 
volume,  '  Female  Piety  and  Zeal  exemplified  in  Memoirs  of 
Mary  Ann  Ely/ — the  writer's  sister,  together  with  some  account 
of  Jane  M'AIlan.  The  '  Memoir,'  wUch  appeared  four  yean 
after  Miss  Ely's  death,  we  could  not  characterise  in  any  Ian* 
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guage,  so  just  and  appropriate,  as  that  of  his  own  biographer : 
*  It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  not  forgotten  his 
grief  or  love.  He  seems  to  check  himself,  lest  either  should 
lend  an  extravagance  to  his  delineation.  Part  is  autobiography. 
It  is  a  sweetly  elegiac  production.  Its  higher  value  is  its 
tendency  to  excite  to  a  holy  emulation.  It  is  the  fraternal 
tribute ;  but  the  faithful  pastor  pays  it.^  Of  the  sketch  of  Jane 
M'Allan,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hamilton  in  saying,  '  It  is  a  de- 
lightful pencilling,  and  a  master's  hand  is  in  it.  It  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  Sabbath-school  child.' 

In  the  winter  of  1831,  Mr.  Ely  delivered  to  his  congrega- 
tion, at  Rochdale,  a  series  of  discourses,  which,  though  in  some 
respects  miscellaneous,  were  connected  by  the  principle  of  illos- 
trating  the  Divine  dispensation  in  our  own  world.  These  dis- 
courses he  published  soon  after,  in  a  volume  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  entitled  to  much  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  received,  and  which  we  cannot  but  hope  will  be 
brought  into  wider  circulation,  now  that  its  modest  but  accom- 
plished author  is  no  more  among  us. 

Each  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  it  is  elucidated  by  much 
reading,  by  thoughtful  disquisition,  and  by  illustrations  of 
great  force  and  beauty,  delivered  in  a  style  of  elevated  perspi- 
cuity, and  with  great  command  of  language.  Had  the  author 
devoted  himself  to  dogmatic  theology,  we  know  not  of  any  chair 
of  that  faculty,  in  any  of  our  universities,  which  he  might  not 
have  adorned  by  his  well-balanced  judgment  and  varied  inform- 
ation. The  comparison  of  these  almost  academic  praaleetions 
with  Mr.  Ely's  popular  sermons,  would  tend  greatly  to  exalt 
our  views  of  the  firm  self-devotion  to  the  one  object  of  his 
ministry,  which  induced  him  to  forego  the  charms  of  literary 
acquisition,  or  of  theological  fame,  for  the  practical  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  raising  the  spiritual  and  active  cha- 
racter of  the  churches.  And  the  composition  of  this  volume, 
so  calm,  so  meditative,  so  imbued  with  the  elegance  and  taste 
of  genuine  scholarship,  is  a  proof  that  the  bolder,  broader, 
more  pungent  modes  of  expression  were  chosen  on  principle,  as 
best  adapted  to  impress  the  truths  he  loved  to  preach,  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitudes  he  longed  to  save.  A  similar  conric- 
tion,  as  it  strikes  us,  will  arise  on  the  perusal  of  the  addresses 
he  delivered  at  the  colleges  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  of 
some  of  his  controversial  pamphlets,  and  of  the  '  Literary  Re- 
mains' in  prose  and  in  verse,  which  are  printed  in  this  volume 
of  his  posthumous  works. 

In  hallowing  our  pages  with  the  reminiscences  of  one  so  re- 
cently departed,   and   followed   by  the   deep  and  thoughtful 
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re^ts  of  so  many  in  this  country,  and  in  other  landa,  we  cnn 
find  no  words  so  fitted  to  express  our  feeling,  as  those  in  which 
Dr.  Baffles  has  beautifully  conveyed^  the  sentiments  of  the 
brethren  who  met  in  sadness,  to  *  ciirry  him  to  his  burial.' 

'Oh  I  how  we  loved  him  !  And  how  could  we  do  otherwise 
than  love  him?  Was  it  possible  for  any  one,  suscejitible  of 
that  emotion,  capable  of  appreciating  as  fine  and  rare  an  exam- 
ple of  the  great  and  the  good  as,  in  our  fallen  but  renewed  and 
sanctified  humanity,  it  has  been  ever  our  lot  to  witness,  to  know 
and  not  to  love  him?  "Wlio,  amongst  us,  but  esteemed  it  an  ho- 
nour and  a  privilege  to  Callliim  friend?  so  faithful,  so  generous, 
BO  affectionate,  so  constant,  ao  far  removed  from  anything 
like  selfishness,  so  utterly  a  stranger  to  every  feeling  that  had 
iu  it  the  most  distant  approach  to  envy  or  jealousy;  how  safe 
was  a  brother's  reputation  in  his  hands  !  It  was  dear  to  him  as 
his  own ;  and  in  all  that  appertained  to  it,  was  guarded  with  an 
equal  vigilance.  Who  ever  heard  him  speak  unkindly  of  the 
absent,  or  propagate  reports  to  their  disadvantage?  And  then, 
tow  prompt  he  was  to  every  public  service,  to  every  work  of 
faith,  to  every  labour  of  Jove!'  How  he  compassed,  I  may  say, 
sea  and  land — for  other  lands  beside  his  own  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  labours,  travelling  night  and  day,  oft-times,  no 
doubt,  in  weariness  and  watching,  worn  and  jaded  alike  in  body 
and  in  mind ;  that  he  mir;lit  he  at  the  call  of  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  the  servant  of  all  the  churches;  and  that  the  people 
whom  he  loved,  and  to  whom  his  first  and  highest  regards  were 
due,  might  not  incur  the  imputation  of  monopoly  of  talent  and 
of  influence  in  him,  which  neither  their  own  generosity  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  nor  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  would  allow.' 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  dignified  reserve  with  which 
Mr.  Ely's  biographer  h.^,s  chastened  his  memoir,  under  the 
impression  of  that '  truthful  spirit  looking  down  upoi\  him,  and 
adjuring  him  to  its  holiest  severity.'  Had  he  loved  him  less,  he 
would  have  praised  him  more.  Fearful  of  the  exaggerations  of 
friendship,  and  of  the  iinrrowness  of  sectarian  attachment,  he 
seems  to  have  penned  every  word  as  though  he  would  say 
nothing  but  what  would  have  been  said,  and  said  more  freely, 
by  'other  men.'  He  has  also  kept  iu  view  the  object  so 
congenial  to  the  now  perfect  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  practical 
improvement  of  the  reader,  in  that  steadfast  course  of  Christian 
diligence  and  ever-growing  virtue  which  is  too  sacred  for  eulogy, 
and  which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  cultivation  of  a  watchful 
and  humble  spirit.  Not  tlic  least  valuable  portions  of  this 
memoir,  are  those  in  which  the  writer  naturally  and  appro- 
priately introduces  his   thoughts  on   many  subjects  of  great 
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iaterest  to  all  men,  especially  young  men,  and  still  more  spe- 
cially, to  youthful  ministers,  and  aspirants  to  the  sacred  office. 

The  outline  of  Mr.  Ely's  life  may  be  given  in  a  few  brief 
sentences.  He  was  born  at  Rochester,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1793.  When  he  was  but  a  few  months  old,  his  father,  an 
architect  in  that  city,  was  suddenly  removed  by  death,  leaving 
the  infant  to  the  charge  of  his  widowed  mother,  with  an  elder 
brother,  and  a  sister.  His  childhood  was  piously  and  assidu- 
ously tended  bv  that  mother,  who  still  survives  him,  sweetlv 
ripening  for  the  better  world.  After  being  grounded  in  learn- 
ing at  home,  he  was  removed  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Young,  of 
East  Mailing,  some  ten  miles  from  Rochester;  but,  after  two 
years,  he  returned  to  renew  the  course  of  private  instruction 
under  his  mother's  roof.  He  now  enjoyed  the  pastoral  and 
preceptive  guardianship  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Slatterie,  the  In- 
dependent minister  of  Chatham,  to  whose  rare  piety  and  genius, 
and  manifold  excellences  as  a  man,  as  a  minister,  and  as  the 
guardian  of  his  friend's  youth.  Dr.  Hamilton  pays  just  and 
honourable  tribute.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Ely  was  received 
into  Mr.  Slatterie's  church.  He  became  a  teacher,  and,  in 
teaching,  a  learner  in  the  Sabbath-schooL  He  was  soon  desired 
to  exhort  the  children.  '  His  elocution  would  well  befit  him  for 
the  task.  Others  heard,  and  pronounced  his  future  destiny. 
How  many  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  there  first  put  on 
his  harness  !  What  masculine  speech  fell  in  its  shriller  accents 
upon  children's  ears  1  This  has  been  to  many  a  pastor  his  own 
normal  school.'  Advised  by  Mr.  Slatterie,  and  recommended 
by  the  church,  the  youthful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  term  of  preparatory 
study  at  Hoxton  College  was  employed  in  learning  Hebrew  and 
divinity,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Simpson,  who  is 
well  described  as  a  man  whose  Mife  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
work.'  The  classical  chair  was  well  filled  by  the  ReT.  John 
Hooper,  A.M. ;  the  philosophical,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder.  '  The 
two  former  honoured  men  have  long  since  descended  to  their 
graves.  The  last  still  lives  in  high  personal  esteem,  and  pastoral 
honour ;  and,  though  long  since  he  vacated  his  post,  is  remem- 
bered with  deep  gratitude  by  all  his  pupils.^  The  scholarship 
of  Mr.  Ely  '  gave  him  a  foremost  stand  among  his  companions. 
Here  his  friendship  with  his  biographer  began.  They  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  and  both  very  young.  '  They  Btrnck  their 
covenant.  Thirty-six  years  only  strengthened  it.  There  vat 
not  a  momentary  disturbance.  It  never  was  broken  by  an 
interval  of  coolness.  The  very  enamel  was  without  a  flaw.' 
The  academic  course  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  diligence,  correct- 
ness, improving  taste,  rather  than  of  hard  study.     His  deport- 
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meat  at  this  period  is  described  as  respectful  and  amiable.  He 
was  a  general  favourite.  He  was  playful  without  frivolity^  and 
firm  without  obstinacy.  His  character  was  singularly  formed. 
It  opened  and  mellowed  till  the  last  of  life,  but  even  at  that 
time  it  was  fixed  in  its  shape.  That  was  a  gentle  decision.  He 
was  made  up  of  conscience.  He  was  indisputably  superior  in 
every  consideration  to  many  of  his  fellows ;  but  no  sense  of  this 
was  ever  shown  by  him.'  His  preaching  at  this  time  was 
marked  by  the  same  evangelical  fulness  and  ardour  whick  it 
retained  to  the  last.  After  remaining  three  years  and  a  half  at 
college^  Mr.  Ely  entered  on  his  first  pastoral  charge  at  Booh- 
dale.  There  he  began  with  a  small  and  unsettled  congregation, 
in  a  chapel  which  had  been  purchased  from  other  parties,  bur^ 
dened  with  debt,  and  not  popular  in  the  town.  By  vigorous 
and  constant  preaching  in  that  chapel,  and  in  the  surrounding 
villages;  by  patience,  prayer,  and  perseverance;  by  circum- 
spection ;  by  the  concentration  of  his  whole  soul  on  details 
soberly  and  deliberately  calculated ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
80  husbanding  his  time  as  to  secure  leisure  for  large  and  liberal 
studies,  he  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  became  the  beloved 
minister  of  a  flourishing  congregation,  the  centre  of  a  very 
wide  field  of  usefulness,  the  rising  strength  and  hope  of  his 
neighbouring  brother  ministers,  the  helper  of  every  public  insti* 
tution  in  his  own  denomination,  and  the  friend  of  all  fi^ood  men. 
Until  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Ely's  mother  and  sister  lived  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  Rochdale.  In  that  year,  his  sister,  two 
years  older  than  himself,  from  whom  he  had  scarcely  ever  been 
separated,  except  during  his  abode  at  Mailing,  and  at  Hoxton, 
was  removed  by  death.  '  Her  memory  is  still  precious.  She 
was  made  to  be  loved.  Hundreds  gathered  round  her  bier, 
and  hearsed  it  with  great  lamentations  to  the  grave.  Her 
fellow-teachers,  and  fellow-members,  raised  a  monument  to  her 
excellencies  and  usefulness,  and  on  the  mural  tablet  of  marble, 
above  the  ascent  to  her  brother^s  former  pulpit,  may  be  read  the 
register  of  their  admiration  and  love.' 

The  high  qualities  of  Mr.  Ely's  ministry  were  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  churches  in  larger  towns,  when  vacancies  occurred 
in  the  pastoral  office.  He  received,  in  1826,  a  unanimous  and 
earnest  invitation  to  succeed  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  was  mrged  by  consi- 
derations of  great  weight  and  force,  by  his  old  friend  Mr.  Slat- 
terie,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham.  '  The  state  of 
mind  which  these  solicitations  produced  in  him  who  was  the 
subject  of  them,  may  barely  be  conceived.  He  was  not  given 
to  change.  To  set  up  his  judgment  against  a  general  opinion 
was  not  a  natural  bias.     He  wept  and  prayed.    Heindined- 
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and  reverted.  For  weeks  he  wavered  in  an  agonising  alterna- 
tion. His  own  congregation  was  agitated  with  a  species  of 
dismay.  They  could  not  hear  of  his  withdrawment  from  them. 
They  met  him  with  tears  and  remonstrances.  They  overcame 
him.  He  consented  to  abide  with  them.  In  many  respects  his 
refusal  cost  him  much.  It  was  an  expensive  sacrifice.  He  de- 
monstrated that  gold  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  decision;  nor^ 
what  was  dearer^  an  enlightened  popularity  and  influence.^ 

Three  years  after  his  sister^s  death,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
Mr.  Ely  married.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  bearing 
his  sister^s  name,  now  the  surviving  companion  of  his  mother 
and  his  widow. 

Mr.  Ely's  nearness  to  Manchester  brought  him  into  frequent 
association  with  the  independent  churches  of  that  great  city. 
In  1829,  the  late  Mr.  lloby,  whose  strength  was  giving  way 
under  the  weight  of  years,  was  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Ely  as  his 
colleague;  and  the  venerable  pastor's  wishes  were  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  congregation.  There  were  public  attractions  of 
a  very  high  order  to  draw  him ;  and  to  these  were  added  num- 
berless personal  inducements.  But,  as  before,  he  yielded  to 
his  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  remained  at  Rochdale.  After 
serving  that  church  nineteen  years,  and  having  resisted  the 
overtures  of  nearly  twenty  other  churches,  by  each  of  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  become  its  pastor,  it  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  highly  illustrative,  too,  of  the  principle  on  which  he 
acted,  to  observe  the  reasons  which  at  last  determined  him  to 
remove  to  Leeds.  They  are  given  >vith  much  clearness  and 
fulness  in  the  memoir.  We  could  not  abridge  them :  to  ex- 
tract them  is  beyond  our  limits.  The  whole  of  his  biogra- 
pher's reference  to  this  important  event  in  Mr.  Ely's  life  is  in 
the  most  delightful  spirit.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  record  the 
welcome  with  which  the  dissenters  of  the  West-Biding  gene- 
rally, and  of  Leeds  especially,  hailed  so  rich  an  accession. 
^  He  took  his  own  place  at  once.* 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  kept  that  place;  the  faithful  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  gospel  in  its  peculiar  doctrines,  and  in 
its  practical  spirit;  the  unremitting  pastor;  the  courteous  yet  firm 
polemic;  the  gentle  comforter;  the  wise  adviser;  the  enei^tic  se- 
cretary of  a  large  county  mission.  He  lived  to  see  his  congregation 
expend  munificent  sums  in  the  erection  of  the  noble  building  in 
which  he  ministered  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  and 
setting  to  other  churches  an  example  of  order,  and  peace,  and 
liberality;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  growing  usefulness,  and 
M'idely  extending  influence,  there  were  none  who  knew  him 
that  did  not  look  on  him  as  likely  to  retain  and  adoru  hii  ho- 
nourable position  for  many  years  to  come.    The  work  of  death 
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had,  however,  been  going  on  much  earlier  than  * 
His  constitution  was  undermined.  In  184-6  he  was  laid  Rsirfe 
for  many  weeks.  A  tour  on  the  Contineut  much  inviaorated 
him ;  but  it  was  apparent  to  dose  observers  that  he  was  per- 
manently altered ;  though  he  resumed  all  his  public  engage- 
ments with  his  wonted  alacrity  and  energy.  In  addition  to  lormer 
serrices,  he  now  gave  himself,  most  seriously,  to  the  work  of  op- 
posing the  '  Minutes  of  the  Committe  of  Council  on  Education.' 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  September,  1847,  he  preached  twice, 
and  presided  at  the  Lord's  table,  among  bis  people.  On  the 
following  Thursday  evening,  he  prayed  publicly  at  a  meeting 
of  the  independent  and  baptist  churches  of  Leeds,  for  thanks- 
giving on  account  of  the  harvest.  On  Saturday,  he  officiated 
at  a  funeral.  After  reaching  home,  and  retiring  to  his  study 
early  in  the  evening,  he  was  attacked  with  a  shivering  fit.  It 
was  the  prelnde  of  death.  The  history  of  hia  dying  chamber, 
and  of  his  last  interviews  with  friends,  till  he  '  sank  away 
iuto  the  stillness  of  death,'  is  given  with  mucli  judgment  and 
feeling.  The  summing  up  of  his  character  is  all  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  long  friendship  that  subsisted  between  the 
subject  and  the  ^vriter.  But  to  the  volume  itself,  we  remit  our 
readers.  It  is  a  precious  memorial  of  a  holy  man  and  a  faithful 
minister,  which  none  can  read  without  being  wiser  and  better. 
We  cannot  give  expression  to  all  the  thoughts  and  purposes  with 
which  we  rise  from  its  perusal.  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  have 
a  large  circulation,  and  that  it  will  greatly  serve  that  noble  cause — 
the  cause  of  truth,  piety,  and  conscientious  usefulness,  to  which, 
John  Ely,  by  the  grace  of  God,  devoted  his  well-furnished  mind, 
and  his  blameless  life.  May  it  be  long,  very  long,  before  the 
same  office  will  have  to  be  performed  for  his  bereaved  friend ; 
and  may  he  find,  if  not  as  able,  a  not  less  discreet,  and  equally 
affectionate,  biographer. 


Art.  VI.  — The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain:  ChromhgieaUy  Ar- 
ranged. With  copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks,  ily  Fre- 
deric Rowton.     Svo.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mb.  Rowton's  design,  he  tells  us,  '  is  in  the  following  pages,  to 
supply  a  want  which  must  have  been  frequently  experienced  by 
every  student  of  our  literary  annals — the  want  of  a  history  of 
our  female  poets,''  and  the  portly  volume  before  us  is  the  re- 
mit. Although  the  editor  has  collected  many  specimeiu,  from 
rr  *  2 
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the  era  of  a  rather  apocryphal  personage,  dame  Juliana 
Berners,  who  takes  the  first  place,  to  the  present  day, — we  are 
corapelled  to  acknowledge  that  little,  if  any,  real  poetry  is  to  be 
found  until  we  arrive  at  the  specimens  of  that  graceful,  though 
singularly  precocious  writer,  Caroline  Symonds.  The  earlier 
pieces  are  indeed  curious  for  their  utter  want  of  poetic  feeling, 
and  many  might  be  far  more  appropriately  termed  doggrel  than 
poetry.  The  piece  attributed  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  which  ranks 
second  in  the  volume,  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  some  ballad  writer  of  the  time,  than  of  Anne  herself. 
There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  it,  which  reminds  us  of  Hey- 
wood,  and  Jittached  to  the  queen,  and  the  protestant  cause,  as 
he  was,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  he  was  the  writer. 
The  homely,  but  forcible  lines  of  Anne  Askewe,  written  just 
before  she  suflPered,  have  the  stamp  of  authenticity  upon  them ; 
Hhe  true  martyr  spirit,*  as  Mr.  Bowton  says,  'is  visible  in 
every  word.' 

*  Like  as  an  arm^d  knight 

Appointed  to  the  field. 
With  this  world  will  I  fight. 
And  faith  shall  be  my  shield. 

*  Faith  is  that  weapon  strong. 

Which  will  not  foil  at  need ; 
My  foes  therefore  among. 
Therewith  1  will  proceed.* 

This,  however,  is  not  poetrj,  nor  can  we  admit  any  one 
to  claim  the  title  of  poet,  whose  productions  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three.  We  are  aware,  our  view  of  the  subject 
would  reduce  the  size  of  the  volume  before  us  to  a  thin 
duodecimo,  but  its  real  value  would  be  increased.  We  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  specimens  from  Lady  Pembroke's 
works.  Among  that  glorious  choir  of  poets  who  sang  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
the  only  woman  whose  voice  was  heard ;  and  although  disfigured 
by  much  quaint  conceit,  and  occasional  inharmoniousness,  many 
of  her  poems  have  much  grace  and  feeling.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  rhymsters  who  follow,  might  have  been  safely  left  to 
their  original  obscurity,  for  indeed  our  chief  surprise  is,  how 
women  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  delicious  poetry — 
delicious  in  its  melody,  as  well  as  in  its  sweet,  and  abundant 
imagery — of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could 
have  strung  together  such  common-place  phraseology,  in  such 
jolting  verse,  and  fancied  even  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
poets  ! 

Less  ruggedness  characterizes  the  female  verse-maken  of  the 
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Restoratioa,  and  we  are  les"*  disappointed  at  l/ietr  common-place, 
because  it  wa3  the  character  of  their  times.  Constantia  Phil- 
lips, highlylaudedAnue  Killcgrew, — what  even  third-rate  maga- 
zine of  the  present  day  would  admit  their  verses?  and  yet  wits, 
and  leanied  men  joined  to  applaud  them.  We  really  think  their 
admirers  must  have  imagined  that  a  mere  capability  of  tagging 
rhymes,  was  as  wonderful  in  a  woman,  as  card-playing  by  tba 
learned  pig,  and  consequently,  in  the  very  exaggeration  of 
their  compliments,  a  lordly  seuae  of  the  vast  inferiority  of 
womanhood  was  iinplied.  The  first  modern  female  writer, 
whose  poems,  especially  many  of  the  serious  ones,  may  be 
read,  in  the  present  day,  with  plea-ure,  is  Mrs.  Rowe.  Mr. 
Kowtoa  is  in  error  in  desi^ribing  her  as  of  a  London  family,  and 
as  the  wife  of  a  'literary'  gentleman.  Thomas  Rowe  was 
certainly  a  man  of  literary  tMste,  but  it  was  as  a  dissenting 
minister,  that  his  accomplished  wife  wished  him  rather  to 
be  known.  It  is  to  us  a  gratifying  fact,  that  unquestion- 
ably the  first  female  writer  of  Uueen  Anne's  days,  was  no 
court  lady.no  nursling  of  tJie  high  church  clergy,  but  the  daughter 
of  a  sufferer  at  Scdgcmoor,  and  the  consistent  member  of  Paul's 
Meeting  at  Taunton.  Mr.  Rowtou's  specimens  of  Elizabeth 
Eowe's  poetry,  only  two,  form  an  utterly  iundequate  repre- 
sentation of  her  poetical  merits.  Although,  indeed,  many  of 
her  poems,  like  some  of  her  friend  Dr.  Watta's,  from  the  varia- 
tions of  taste,  would  not  in  the  present  day  receive  the  high 
measure  of  praise  originally  be^ton'ed  on  them,  a  very  pleasing 
selection  might  yet  be  made,  which  we  think  would  much  gratify 
the  reader.  The  poems  of  Mary,  Counttss  of  Winchelsea,  havo 
much  merit ;  the  minute  touches  of  nature  they  display,  allbrd 
pleasing  evidence  of  a  simple  taste,  which  the  frigid  classicalitiei 
of  that  so-called  '  Aiigustan  age'  could  not  destroy. 

Jane  Breretoii,  a  contemporary  Knglish  poetess,  wrote  with 
much  vigour.  Several  of  the  epigrams  which  form  the  staple  of 
our  '  Elegant  Extracts,'  are  her  composition  ;  and  among  them, 
that  admirable  one,  which  doubtless  our  readers  remember,  on 
Beau  Nash's  full-length  picture  at  Bath,  between  the  busta  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  mid  Pope. 

Specimens  from  about  a  dozen  obscure  writers  follow;  among 
them,  we  may  rumark,  that  over-praised  ode  to  '  Indifference,' 
by  Mrs.  Greville,  and  then  we  arrive  at  Caroline  Symonds,  who 
died,  however,  in  lier  thirteenth,  not  her  eleventh  year.  "What 
an  exquisite  sonnet  is  that  on  the  '  Blighted  Rosebud  I'  we,  how- 
ever, give  the  following,  as  it  is  less  known : — 
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'  To  Ladt  Luct  Folbt,  on  Hbk  Biktbdat. 

'  No  mom  now  blushes  on  the  enamoured  sight. 

No  genial  sun  now  warms  the  torpid  day  ; 

Since  February  sternly  checked  his  ray. 
When  Lucy's  eyes  first  beamed  their  azure  light. 
What  though  no  vernal  flowers  my  hand  invite 

To  crop  their  fragrance  on  your  natal  day ; 

Lucy,  for  you,  the  snow- drop  and  the  bay 
Shall  blend  the  unfading  green  and  modest  white. 
Though  on  this  festive  hour,  with  aspect  bleak. 
Stem  winter  frowns,  in  icy  garments  drest ; 
Still  may  the  rosy  summer  robe  your  cheek. 

And  the  green  spring  still  bud  within  your  breast ; 
Till  the  world  fading  on  your  closing  eyes. 
You  find  a  golden  autumn  in  the  skies.' — ^p.  180. 

Charlotte  Smithes  sonnets  have  great  merit;  their  gloomy  ten- 
dency, however,  takes  much  from  their  eflFect,  for  the  true  poetic 
spirit  is  joyous.     This  is  very  graceful : — 

'  Should  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way. 

Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours. 
And,  though  his  path  through  thorns  and  roughness  lay. 

Pluck  the  wild  rose,  or  woodbine's  gadding  flowers. 
Weaving  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  sheltering  tree, 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  awhile  mav  lose. 
So  have  I  sought  thy  flowers,  fair  Poesy  ! 

So  charmed  my  way  with  Friendship  and  the  Muse. 
But  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day. 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  evil  yet  to  come. 
Her  pencil  sicl^ening  Fancy  throws  away. 

And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb. 
And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 
Where  the  pale  spectre.  Care,  pursues  no  more.' — ^p.  186. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bowton,  that  '  Hannah  More  has 
scarcely  received  her  merited  share  of  fame,  as  a  poet,'  still  less 
can  we  allow  that  there  is  anything  in  her  verses  approaching 
'  the  real  poetry  of  inspiration.^  The  whole  character  of  Hannah 
More's  writings  prove  her  to  have  been  a  strong  and  clear- 
minded  woman,  but  one  in  whom  the  imaginative  faculty  was 
wholly  wantini^.  Indeed,  it  was  only  while  surrounded  by  an 
arfificial  atmosphere,  that  she  ever  thought  of  writing  poetry. 
Left  to  pursue  her  own  bent,  she  turned  instinctively  to  prose — 
clear,  condensed  prose — but  still,  prose  that  showed  the  poetical 
element  to  be  wanting.  Passing  over  names,  and  poems  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  others  wliich,  half  forgotten, — 
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iuch  as  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Mra.  Piozzi, — are  scarcely 
worth  the  care  of  recalling,  we  come  tu  a  genuine  poetess — one 
who  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  poets  of  England — 
Joanna  Baillie.  We  are  not  at  all  pleaaedjiFith  Mr.  Rowton's 
selectioQ  from  the  works  of  this  marrellous  womau.  We  rather 
think  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  genuine  character  of  such 
writers  as  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Elizabeth  Browning.  There  ia 
more  than  'a  Scott-like  spirit'  in  that  exquisite  lyric,  'Oh, 
quit  thy  hower,' — a  spirit  akin  to  Chancer  and  Spenser,  rather, 
and  which  breathes  through  all  her  descriptive  poetry.  How 
fine  are  her  battle  songs,  too  I  how  sweet  every  short  snatch 
of  song,  scattered  through  her  noble  dramas  1  The  devotional 
poems  of  this  great  poetess  are  less  known  than  they  deserve 
to  be.  Wetheref'ore  subjoin  the  two  following.  How  magnificent 
is  the '  lofty  verse '  of  the  first ! 

'  O  God !  who  mad'st  earth,  sea  and  air, 
And  living  creatures,  free  and  fair, 
Tby  hallowed  praise  ie  everywhere, 
Hollduja! 
'  All  blended  in  the  sweUJng  eong 
Are  wise  and  simple,  weak  and  strong. 
Sweet  woman's  voice  and  infant's  tongoe, 

Hallelnja ! 
'  Yea,  woods  aod  winds  and  waves  convey 
To  the  rapt  ear  a  liynin,  and  say 
'  He  who  hath  made  us  we  obey, 
HaUeluja ! ' ' 
n, 
'  Up !  sluggard  soul !  awake  and  raise. 
To  thy  blest  Lord  a  Bong  of  praise. 
Who  lifts  thee  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

When  low  on  earth  thou  lieat, — 
To  Hira  who  lived  and  died  to  save, 
Ho»anna  in  the  highest ! 
■  To  Him,  thy  friend  uf  friends,  whose  love 
Invites  thee  to  a  home  ahove. 
When  thou,  the  world's  poor  oatcaat  slave. 

In  grief  and  anguish  criest, — 
To  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  save, 
Hosanna  in  the  highest  I 
'  His  love  a  living  stream  hath  found 
For  pilgrims  faint,  on  barren  ground. 
Their  parched  and  languid  souls  to  lave. 

When  earthly  streams  are  driest, — 
To  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  save, 
Hosanaa  in  the  highest  !'->p.  302, 
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With  all  our  admiration  of  Mary  Eussel  Mitford^  we  shotdd 
scarcely  place  her  in  the  rank  of  our  poets.  She  has  much 
poetic  feelings  much  descriptive  fancy,  but  she  seems  trammelled 
with  verse,  while,  in  prose,  nothing  can  be  more  unconstrained 
and  delightful  than  her  style.  Of  Mary  Howitt,  we  have 
lately  spoken — we  fully  agree  in  the  high  character  Mr.  Rowton 
has  given  her^  yet  we  admire  her  rather  as  •a  writer  of  ex- 
quisitely wild  and  beautiful  ballads,  than  as  '  a  philosopher,'  as 
she  is  curiously  enough  called. 

CaroUne  Soutbey  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Mary 
Howitt,  although  the  two  writers  stand  so  widely  removed  in 
opinion.  For  exquisite  pathos,  many  of  Caroline  Socthey's 
poems  are  unrivalled  ;  some,  too,  display  a  solemn  force,  which 
reminds  us  of  our  elder,  religious  poets.     Such  is  this : — 

'  Thb  Pauper's  Dbath-Bbo. 

•  Tread  softly ! — bow  the  head-^ 

In  reverent  silence  bow ! 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll. 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

'  Stranger !  however  great. 

With  lowly  reverence  bow : 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed. 

Greater  than  thou. 

'  Beneath  tliat  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state ; 
Enter !— no  crowds  attend— 
Enter ! — no  guards  defend 
This  palace-gate ! 

'  That  pavement,  damp  and  cold. 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands, 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 

A  dying  head. 

'  No  mingling  voices  sound— 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed—  again 
That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

'  Oh»  change !  oh,  wondrous  change! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars  : 
This  moment  there,  so  low. 
So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 
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'  Oh,  change  1  stupendous  change  I 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod  : 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  immortnl  wake* — 

Wakes  with  his  God!- pp.  397.  398. 

Mr.  Rowton  has  matie  a  mistake  in  regard  to  this  lady'a 
pnrentHge.  She  is  not  the  davglUer  of  Lisle  Bowles,  but  hia 
sister,  we  believe. 

Mrs.  Hemniis  deservedly  occupies  a  hi^h  place  among  onr 
female  poets,  far  higher,  we  think,  than  Mrs.  Norton.  Of 
poor  L.  E.  L.,  her  untimely  fate  forbids  us  speiiking  shght- 
iis'yj  otherwise,  we  might  remark  how  much  of  her  verse 
consisted  in  Diere  hriilliuit  phraseology,  and  how  little  of  it 
appeared  to  be  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  her  mind.  For 
deep  and  earnest  ulterance  of  profound  and  eloquent  thought,  for 
fine  and  lofty  imagination — for  the  true  poet's  eye — we  must 
turn  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  whose  works  Mr.  Bowton 
most  strangely  characterizes  as  'the  poetry  of  pure  reason  I' 
That  she  is  a  'learned'  lady,  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  the 
modified  praise  our  editor  bestows  uponLer;  but,  as  leariring 
has  never  been  considered  to  have  spoiled  either  Dante,  Mil- 
ton, or  Goethe,  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  it  should  spoil  a 
poetess.  As  to  its  injuring  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
Hannah  More,  the  case  was,  they  had  not  the  poet  mind  to 
arrange,  and  make  use  of  their  stores.  But  the  simplicity  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett's  poems  are  equalled  by  no  female  writer, 
save  Mary  Honitt.  That  exquisite  lay  of  a  broken  heart, 
'  Bertha  in  the  Lane ;'  that  vivid  record  of  childish  pleasures, 
'The  Forsaken  Garden;'  that  playful  little  poem,  'The  Swan's 
Neat,' — could  a  writer  ignorant  of  aught  but  her  mother- tongue, 
have  composed  more  beautifully -simple  poetry?  But  then, 
who  can  blame  her  stores  of  learning,  as  he  reads  that  magniti- 
cent  poem,  '  The  Dead  Pan,'  where  '  the  fair,  false  gods  of 
Hellas '  sweep  by — each  distinct  in  character  and  office,  each  aa 
vivid  to  the  reader's  imagination,  as  of  yore  they  appeared  to 
the  tranced  worshipper  in  the  ancient  mysteries."  Anil  then 
her  large  acquaintance  with  mediasval  legend, — what  noble  use 
has  she  made  of  it  in  her  metrical  romances — the  'Lay  of  the 
Page,'  'The  Brown  Rosarv,'  and  that  finest,  with  its  solemn 
refrain,  'Toll  Slowly,'  '  The' Rhyme  of  the  DucheaaMayl'  Truly 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  our  poetesses  —  highest  among  the 
high,  must  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  be  placed. 

Besides  the  contemporary  writers  omitted,  whose  claim 
to  notice  in  such  a  collection  cannot  fairly  be  disputed, 
there  are  several  of  the  last  century  that  should  have  had  a 
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place.  Anne  Bannerman  was  surely  as  well  desenring  notice, 
as  the  authoress  of  'Auld  Robin  Gray;'  and  Mrs.  Steele,  as 
Ann  Yearsley,  the  Bristol  milk-woman.  We  are  surprised,  too, 
at  the  omission  of  Jane  Taylor;  her  '  Squire's  Pew'  reads  hke 
Wordsworth.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  too,  has  written  many 
Tery  graceful  pieces  of  poetry ;  Mrs.  Josiah  Conder's  beautiful 
sonnets  and  poems,  also,  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked* 
Mr.  Rowton  promises,  'should  public  favour  encourage  him,  he 
will  continue  the  criticisms  here  interrupted.'  A  far  better 
plan,  we  think,  would  be,  to  exclude  in  a  future  edition^  Mrs. 
Carters  and  Mrs.  Chapones,  —  and  Hannah  Mores,  too, — for 
they  more  appropriately  take  their  place  among  our  prose 
writers ; — to  pass  over  all  those  ladies  also,  whose  fame  rests  on 
merely  two  or  three  copies  of  '  sweetly  pretty '  verses ;  and  to 
fill  up  the  large  space  which  would  thus  be  left  with  specimens 
from  those  who  wrote,  not  merely  rhyme,  but  poetry. 


Art.  VII. — A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity.  By 
William  Stroud,  M.D.     London :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

The  main  object  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific 
part  of  theology,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  is  to 
prove  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  immediately  occasioned  by 
rupture  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  work  which  has  evidently  cost 
the  author,  much  research.  An  outline  of  it  was  drawn  up 
seventeen  years  ago,  since  which  time.  Dr.  Stroud  states  that  it 
'has  been  repeatedly  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged;  and 
the  result  is  at  length  laid  befOTe  the  public,  with  as  much  accu* 
racy  and  fulness  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  impart' 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  most  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  con- 
sists of  a  minute  detail  of  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the 
event,  a  summary  of  the  principal  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  the  rejection  of  erroneous  explanations  of  the  fact,  and  a 
demonstration  of  its  immediate  cause.  The  second  part  con- 
sists of  the  elucidation  of  scriptural  truth  by  the  foregoing 
explanation,  and  contains  five  chapters;  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Atonement  in  Relation  to  the  Death  of  Christ,  on  the  Types 
and  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  it,  on  the 
Narratives  and  Symbols  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to 
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the  Death  of  Christy  and  on  the  peculiar  Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity  furnished  by  the  foregoing  explanation.  The 
subjects  of  the  notes  and  illustrations^  occupying  about  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  pages^  are  as  follows : — the  erroneous  readings 
of  the  Vatican  Manuscript^  on  Crucifixion,  on  Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,  on  the  Rupture  of  the  Heart  from  Mental  Emo- 
tion^  on  the  Blood  and  Water  which  flowed  from  the  Side  of 
Christ,  on  the  Darkness  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  during  the  Suf- 
feriogs  of  Christ,  on  Peter's  Denials  of  Christ,  on  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  terms  Covenant  and  Testament.  The  volume  closes 
with  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  authors  and  works  that  have 
been  consulted  and  quoted  in  the  volume. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  work  is  by  no  means  a  flimsy 
or  hasty  production.  It  is  such  as  none  but  a  medical 'man 
could  have  been  expected  to  write,  considering  the  minute  in- 
formation on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  cognate  subjects, 
which  it  contains ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  popu- 
lar thoroughly  to  interest  the  general  reader.  The  author  has 
brought  forward  a  mass  of  illustrations,  which  are  both  sur- 
prising and  appalling;  surprising,  as  tending  to  show  what 
corporeal  sufferings  and  tortures  human  nature  is  capable  of 
enduring,  and  with  fortitude,  too ;  and  appalling,  as  not  unfre^ 
quently  exhibiting  the  worse  than  brutal,  the  fiendish  cruelty 
which  beings,  in  the  shape  of  men,  can  sometimes  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  inflict  on  their  fellow-men.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

•  The  fortitude  displayed  under  crucifixion  by  Bomilcar  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  pagau  historian,  Justin.  '  He  was  nailed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  a  gibbet  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  that  the  same  place  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  honours,  might  now  witness  his  punishment. 
But  Bomilcar  bore  the  cruelty  of  the  citizens  with  magnanimity,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  cross,  as  from  a  tribunal,  declaimed  against  their 
crimes/  When  describing  the  punishments  used  in  Madagascar,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  remarks : — '  In  a  few  cases  of  great  enormity,  a  sort  of 
cruci6xion  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  burning  or 
roasting  at  a  slow  fire,  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  sufi^erer,  has  com- 
pleted the  horrors  of  this  miserable  death.  Iq  the  year  1825,  a  man 
was  condemned  to  crucifixion,  who  had  murdered  a  female  for  the  sake 
of  stealing  her  child.  He  carried  the  child  for  gale  to  the  public  market, 
where  the  child  was  recognised,  and  the  murderer  detected.  He  bore 
his  punishment  in  the  most  hardened  manner,  avenging  himself  by  all 
the  violence  he  was  capable  of  exercising,  upon  those  who  dragged  him 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Net  a  single  groan  escaped  him  during  the 
period  he  was  nailed  to  the  wood,  nor  while  the  cross  was  fixed  upright 
in  the  earth.'  Even  the  punishments  of  impalement,  and  suspension  on 
a  hook,  whereby  the  vital  organs  are  severely  braised  or  lacerated,  are 
longer  protracted  and  better  supported  than  might  be  imagined. 
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describing  the  manner  in  which  the  former  is  execated  amongst  the 
Turks,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maundrell  continues  as  follows  : — •  The  criminal, 
sitting  on  the  stake,  remains  not  only  still  alive,  but  also  drinks,  smokes, 
and  talks,  as  one  perfectly  sensible,  and  thus  some  have  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours :  but  generally,  after  the  tortured  wretch  has  remained 
in  this  deplorable  and  ignominious  posture  an  hour  or  two,  some  one  of  the 
by-standers  is  permitted  to  give  him  a  gracious  stab  to  the  heart,  so  pot- 
ting an  end  to  his  inexpressible  misery/     Referring  to  numerous  execa- 
tions  which  took  place  at  Constantinople  in  1829,   Mr.  Slade  says:— 
•  Death    triumphed   in   many  shapes    during    this  terrible    fortnight. 
Two  wretches,  convicted  of  attempting  to  fire  the  new  seraglio  at  Bag* 
lerbey,  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  impaled ;  one  still  breathed  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  same  author  reports  the  execution  at  Salonica,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  of  Chaban,  a  captain  of  banditti,  described  as  a  very  fine- 
looking  man,  of  about  thirty-five.     As  a  preparatory  exercise,  he  was 
suspended  by  his  arms  for  twelve  hours.     The  following  day,  a  hook 
was  thrust  into  his  side,  by  which  he  was  suspended  to  a  tree,  and  there 
hung,  enduring  the  agony  of  thirst  till  the  third  evening,  when  death 
closed  the  scene ;  but  before  that,  about  an  hour,  the  birds,  already  con- 
sidering him  their  own,  had  alighted  on  his  brow  to  peck  his  eyes. 
During  this  frightful  period,  he  uttered  no  unmanly  complaints,  only 
repeating  severid  times — '  Had  I  known  that  I  was  to  suffer  this  infernal 
death.  I  would  never  have  done  what  I  have  done.     From  the  moment 
1  led  the  Klephte's  life,  I  had  death  before  my  eyes,  and  was  prepared  to 
meet  it.  but  I  expected  to  die,  as  my  predecessors,  by  decapitation.' 
Bishop  Wiseman  borrows  an  interesting  narrative,  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  and  remarkably  apposite  to  the  present  purpose,  of  the  execution 
of  a  Mameluke,  who  was  crucified  under  the  walls  of  Damascus,  for  the 
murder  of  his  master,  and  although  quite  a  youth,  was  possessed  of 
great  strength  and  prowess.     His  hands,  arms,  and  feet,  having  been 
nailed   to   the   cross,  he  remained  alive  from   mid-day   on   Friday,  to 
the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  when  he  died.     He  bore  his  punishment  with 
great  firmness,  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  changing  his  countenance, 
complaining  only  of  thirst  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day ;  after  which, 
he  was  patient  and  silent  till  he  died.' — Chapter  iii. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Stroud  treats  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  maintains  the  theory,  par- 
tially and  occasionally  admitted  by  others,  but  never  before  so 
distinctly  brou2;ht  out,  and  so  fortified  by  illustrations,  that  this 
event  was  occasioned  by  agony  of  mind,  producing  rupture  of  the 
heart.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  author  thinks  that 
Christ  endured  mental  agony  so  intense,  that,  if  divine  interpo- 
sition had  not  limited  it,  his  life  would  have  been  destroyed, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  suflferings ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  thus  mitigated,  its  immediate  effects  were  confined  to 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  bloody  sweat. 
The  agony  being  renewed  on  the  cross,  in  connexion  with  the 
usual  bodily  sufferings    attending  crucifixion,  and  no  divine 
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interference  now  checking  the  citiises  or  the  effects,  sudden 
death  took  place;  and  thnt  tlic  cnuae  wns  rupture  of  the  heart, 
was  indicated  by  a  disctaige  of  blood  and  water  from  his  side, 
-when  it  was  nfterwurds  jjicncd  with  a  apear. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  strong  emotions  are  attended  with 
very  sensible  effects  about  the  region  of  the  prsecordia. 
ComiDOii  phraseology  indicates,  that  this  also  is  the  general 
impression  of  mankind.  The  heart  is  said  to  Jump  for  joy,  to 
be  oppressed,  to  ache,  to  be  burdeued  with  a  heavy  load,  and  tbo 
like.  Nay,  we  hear  sometiraes  of  persona  having  died  of  a 
briken  heart,  when,  altlioiijjh  the  death  may  not  be  sudden, 
there  may  be  more  truth  in  the  description  of  its  real  cause 
than  many  are  aware  of,  regarding  the  expression  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  or,  at  must,  as  only  indinating  a  conviction 
that  death  was,  somehow,  produced  by  anxiety  of  mind.  Dr. 
fitroud  has  entered  into  a  minnte  detail  of  the  effects  produced 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  diapliragra,  and  the  organs  of 
respiration,  by  the  eicitcment  of  strong  emotions;  and  he 
adduces  numerous  instances  of  deatli  having  been  occasioned  in 
this  way,  either  more  suddenly  or  more  protractedly,  as  appeared 
on  dissection.  Many  examples  are  also  referred  to,  oi  diapedesis, 
or  sweating  of  blood,  a  phenomenon  which  was  taken  notice  of 
even  by  that  marvellous  early  scienti6c  investigator,  Aristotle.* 
Lucan  and  Tbeophrastus  mention  the  same  thing.  Wc  qnote 
the  following  illustrations :  — 

'Of  all  the  maladies  which  afTect  cutaneous  transpiration,'  Bays  Dr 
Millingen,  '  sweating  of  blood  ia  the  most  singular,  The  base  Charles  is. 
of  Fraace  sank  under  this  disorder,  as  stnted  bv  Mezerav.  The  same 
historian  relates  the  case  of  a  g-ovcrnor  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  and 
condemned  to  die  :  he  wap  seized  with  a  profuse  sweating  of  blood  tlie 
moment  be  beheld  the  scaffold.  Lombard  mentions  a  general  who  was 
affected  in  a  similar  roanner,  on  losing  a  battle.  The  same  writer  tells 
us  of  a  man  who  was  so  teiTificd,  when  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  ruth- 
less banditti,  that  blood  oozed  from  every  pore.  Henry  ab  Heer  records 
the  case  of  a  man,  in  whom  small  worms  accompanied  the  bloody  secre- 
tion. Dr.  Fournier  relates  the  case  of  a  magistrate  who  was  attacked 
with  diapedcais  after  any  excitement,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful 
natare.  Baron  Haller  declare.",  that  passions  of  the  mind  aoraetimes 
force  blood  from  the  skin,  and  infers  that  the  sudoriferous  tubes  arc  not 
much  smaller  than  the  capillary  lilood- vessels.' 

These  and  many  other  similar  cases  are  given,  some  of  them 
at  full  length,  from  the  Gertnan  Ephemerides,  De  Thou,  Mal- 
donato,  Zacchias,  and  Schenk. 

Our   author  also  adduces  many  examples  of  death  arising 

from  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  from  Zitnmermann,  Vaterus, 

*  Lib.  iii.  de  part,  animal  cap.  v. ;  et  hb.  iii.  de  biitor.  auimal.  cap.  xvi. 
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Dr.  Mead,  the  Anntial  Register,  Bedingfield,  etc;  most  of 
which,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were  caused  by  raptare  of 
the  heart.  Numerous  medical  testimonies  are  sdso  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  in  case  more  especially  of  sudden  mptore 
of  parts  in  or  about  the  heart,  the  pericardium  has  been  found 
to  contain  crassamentum  and  serum  in  a  separated  state,  or 
in  popular  language,  blood  and  water.  Dr.  Stroud  concludes, 
from  the  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  adduced,  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  different  views  that  have  been  taken,  by  vari- 
ous writers,  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  thtt 
'all  the  (other)  explanations  which  have  been  proposed  are 
either  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  facts  recorded,  or  incon- 
sistent with  them;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is 
here  substituted  in  their  place  has  been  proved  to  be  real, 
adequate,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  case.'  • 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  assuring  our 
readers,  that  they  will  find  very  much  both  of  instruction  and 
of  interest  in  it.  It  contains  a  mass  of  information  respecting 
the  bodily  phenomena  of  Gtethsemane  and  the  cross,  which 
can  be  found  in  no  other  volume.  The  author  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  researches  into  all  the  testimony  of  this  kind 
which  is  to  be  found,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  and,  as  far  ss 
our  non-medical  judgment  goes,  we  should  say  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  his  thesis  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  in 
placing  it  even  beyond  a  doubt.  The  volume  is  replete  with 
valuable  matter,  and  will  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  those 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  justify  the  theological  sentiments 
which  they  adhere  to,  by  a  true  and  scientific  appreciation  of. 
facts  so  important  as  those  which  are  here  soelaborately  discussed. 
We  think  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  theological  science,  and  as  *  one  in 
which  a  medical  man  has  turned  his  talents  and  his  indefatigable 
researches  to  excellent  account,  in  the  elucidation  of  Christian 
history. 

We  dose  our  remarks  with  one  more  reference  to  a  different 
subject,  '  the  darkness  of  the  sun  and  moon  during  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.'    Dr.  Stroud  adopts  the  opinion  that,  at  the 
time  of   Christ's  agony  in  the  garden,  there   was   a  natural 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  during  the  three  last  hours  of  his 
crucifixion,  an  extraordinary  darkness  of  the  sun,  occasioned  by 
a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  which  at  that  time  overspread  the 
land  of  Palestine.     In  the  former  opinion,  the  author  follows 
Vogler,  professor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Uelmstadt,  in  1673,  and  Kennedy,  author  of  a  '  System  of 
Astronomical  Chronology.'    Dr.  Stroud,  however,  wisely  treats 
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the  question  respecting  the  eclipse^  as  undecided;  remarking 
that '  the  final  determination  of  this  interesting  point  must  be 
left  to  astronomers/  The  darkness  at  the  crucifixion^  he  thinks, 
iras  not  necessarily  universal;  and  might  have  proceeded  from 
a  '  simultaneous  eruption  in  Asia  Minor,  or  some  other  neigh- 
bouring volcanic  country,  whence  it.  would  naturally  have  been 
irafted  over  Palestine  by  the  westerly  winds,  which  always  pre- 
Tail  at  the  paschal  season/  The  author  then  adduces  the 
jnemorable  instance  at  Detroit,  in  North  America,  in  the  year 
1762,  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  the 
case  at  Tripoli,  in  1787;  that  at  St.  Vincent,  in  1812;  and 
the  still  more  awful  instances  of  the  eruption  of  the  Tomboro 
mountain,  in  1815,  quoted  from  Sir.  T.  S.  Baflles;  and  that  at 
£io  Mopan,  in  Central  America,  in  1835.  We  quote  the 
account  of  the  eruption  of  the  Souffner  Mountain,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  April  30,  1812  :— 

'  The  break  of  day,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  truly  terrific. 
Darkness  was  only  visible  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  birth  of  May  dawned 
like  the  day  of  judgment.  A  chaotic  gloom  enveloped  the  mountain, 
and  an  impenetrable  haze  hung  over  the  sea,  with  black  sluggish  clouds, 
of  a  sulphureous  cast.  The  whole  island  was  covered  with  favilla,  cin- 
ders, scoria,  and  broken  masses  of  volcanic  matter.  It  was  not  until 
the  afternoon,  the  muttering  noise  of  the  mountain  sank  gradually  into  a 
solemn  yet  suspicious  silence.  An  enormous  shower  of  ashes  from  this 
eruption  drifted  with  the  wind  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  distant  from 
St.  Vincent  about  110  miles,  and  the  darkness  thereby  produced  is  thus 
depicted  by  a  resident  planter  : — '  About  half- past  seven  o'clock  (a.  m. 
May  1,)  it  was  so  dark  that  candles  were  brought  in.  At  eight  o'clock 
it  was  pitch  dark  in  the  open  air  ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  dark  that  we 
could  not  perceive  our  hands  when  held  up  before  our  faces,  at  two  feet 
distance.  No  night  at  home  in  winter,  when  neither  the  moon  nor  a  star 
is  to  be  seen,  was  ever  more  sombre.  This  darkness  continued  of  the 
same  intenseness  until  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  that  is,  for 
the  space  of  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  at  which  time  we  perceived, 
very  indistinctly,  the  outlines  of  large  or  near  objects.  Until  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  there  was  a  constant  fall  from  the  clouds  of  a  substance 
in  extremely  fine  fiakes,  which,  when  first  gathered  from  our  clothes,  had 
the  appearance  of  the  dust  of  wood- ashes,  but  which,  when  suffered  to 
accumulate,  assumed  the  resemblance  of  powdered  rotten  stone,  and  pos- 
sessed the  same  quality  of  cleaning  brass.  Assuming  the  product  of  an 
experiment,  as  the  medium  quantity  which  fell  on  a  foot  square  through- 
out the  island,  and  estimating  from  our  best  maps  the  quantity  of  land  in 
the  island  at  106,470  acres,  the  total  quantity  of  this  extraneous  sub- 
stance which  is  now  on  its  surface,  independent  of  that  which  is  upon  the 
trees,  could  not  be  less  than  1,739,187,750  gallons,  wine  measure,  or 
6,81 1,817.512  pounds  avoirdupois. 

'  The  eruption  of  Tomboro  extended  evidences  of  its  existence  over 
the  whole  of  the  Molucca  islands.  The  distance  to  which  the  doud  of  ashea 
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was  carried  so  quickly  as  to  produce  utter  darkness  was  clearly  pointed 
out  to  have  been  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  the  district  of  Gr^sik,  on 
Java.  The  former  is  217  nautical  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
volcano  ;  the  latter,  in  a  direct  line,  more  than  SCO  geographical  miles.* 
— Notes  and  Illustrations,  vi. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke;  with  Selections 
from  his  Correspondence,   Diaries,  Speeches  and  Judgments.      By 
George   Harris,    £sq.,   of  the  Middle  Temple,   Barrister- at-Law. 
3  Vols.     London  :    Edward  Moxon.     1847. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  English  bar  that  theLt/e  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  has  remained  to  be  written  in  our  day.     His 
professional  skill  and  high  station^  the  authority  which  his  name 
commands^  and  the  political  services  he  rendered^  might  well  have 
gained  earlier  attention,  and  have  insured  a  more  prompt  and 
adequate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  biographer.     Nor  is  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  neglect  which  he  has  experienced  in  the 
department  of  legal  literature.     Few  men  were  more  indebted 
to  their  profession  for  the  honors  attained.     Other  members  of 
the  bar  have  been  greatly  aided  in  their  ascent  to  power  by  qua- 
lities which  were  extra-legal.     Splendid  oratory  in  some,  and 
signal  political  services  in  others^  have  facilitated  professional 
success.     Parliamentary  eloquence  has  paved  the  way  for  judi- 
cial elevation^  and  qualities  beside  the  bench  have  placed  their 
])ossessor  on  the  seat  of  judgment.     Not  so  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Hardwicke.     He  was  a  thorough  lawyer,  and  labored  diligently 
in  his  vocation.     His  legal  abilities  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame,  and  opened  up  to  him  the  highest  honors  of  his  profes- 
sion.    The  patronage  of  Lord  Macclesfield  was  a  favorable  cir- 
cumstance in  his  early  career,  and  other  attributes  than  those 
of  a  lawyer  doubtless  contributed  to  his  later  promotions,  but 
on  the  whole,  his  legal  reputation  preceded  his  politicaL     He 
approved  himself  in  his  own  proper  walk  before  he  essayed  the 
more  questionable  path  of  politics.     His  reputation  at  the  bar, 
the  coufidence  reposed  in  his  legal  erudition  and  pains-taking, 
constituted  the  basis  of  his  success.     He  was  first  a  lawyer  and 
afterwards  a  politician.    His  acknowledged  success  in  the  former 
character,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  those  who  had  to 
dispense  the  honors  and  rewards  attendant  on  the  latter.     His 
career  in  the  Commons  was  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary 
success.      Pie  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  de- 
bater^ nor  was  there  anything  splendid,  or  genius-like  in  his 
oratory.     But  his  judgment  was  sound,  his  style  of  speaking 
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dear,  forcible,  and  maoly,  and  his  power  of  application  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  most  of  his  compeers.  Had  he  bean 
without  repute  as  a  lawyer,  hia  parliamentary  efforts  would  have 
done  little  more  than  command  the  respect  of  hia  auditors. 
Unlike  many  of  his  legal  brethren,  he  would  have  escaped  failure, 
'  lut  could  not  have  achieved  a  high  name  amongst  the  national 

tpresentativca.  As  it  was,  however,  his  senatorial  efibrta  were 
off  by  his  legal  fame.  Westminster  Hall  contributed  to  the 
icess  of  St.  Stephen's, — the  acknowledged  ability  and  learning 
the  advocHte  gave  weight  and  force  to  the  addresses  of  the 

ipresentative.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Hardwicke  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  cherished  by  the  bar.  It  reflects  honor  on 
their  profession.  Its  lustre  is  their  own;  and  we  are,  conse- 
quently, the  more  surprised  that  his  career  has  not  been  duly 
traced,  and  his  merits  discriminated,  before  this. 

It  is  due  to  the  present  biographer  to  remark,  that  he  has 
had  peculiar  difScultiea  to  contend  with.  Nearly  three-quarten 
of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  the  death  (rf  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  a  lack  of  the  freshneu  and  living 
truth  which  personal  intercourse  alone  can  secure.  This,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  conceded,  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by 
freedom  from  the  partialities  which  such  intercourse  begets,  and 
the  more  perfect  rectitude  with  which  a  biographer  may  be 
espccted  to  pronounce  his  judgments.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  requisite  for  the  elucidation 
of  his  lordship's  character  has  already  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  offiug  to  the  great  libernhty  evinced  by  the  Hard- 
wicke  family,  '  in  giving  to  the  world,  whenever  they  have 
been  called  for,  whatever  of  interest  or  value  has  been  found 
amongst  his  papers.'  An  honorable  example  has  thus  been 
set,  which  tells  somewhat  prejudicially  on  the  novelty,  though 
not  certainly  on  the  sterling  value,  of  the  present  biography. 
'  There  are  few,'  says  Mr.  Harris,  '  if  any,  productions  of  im- 
portance relating  to  the  transactions  of  his  time,  whether  bio- 
graphical, political,  legal,  or  historical,  but  what  have  been 
enriched  by  contributions  from  these  rehcs.'  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  materials  of  these  volumes  arc  want- 
ing in  novelty.  Some  are  unquestionably  familiar  to  the  his- 
torical reader,  but  the  great  mass  of  them  are  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  and  even  those  which  were  previously  known, 
derive  additional  interest  from  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the 
letters  now  printed.  '  The  private  correspondence  of  this  great 
man  with  his  own  family  and  personal  friends,  and  which  forms 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  these  biogra- 
phical materials,  is  almost  entirely  unpublished,  as  is,  indeed, 
the  principal  part  of  that  of  an  official  character.'     Jtb*.  Harris 
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has  had  the  advantage  of  a  free  access  to  the  family  papers  pre- 
served at  Wimpole ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  woven  his  materials  together,  two  opinions 
cannot  be  entertained  of  his  great  diligence  and  research.  He 
has  labored  through  an  immense  mass  of  private  and  public 
documents,  has  sought  information  from  every  accessible  source, 
and  in  the  extent  of  his  so^citude  to  do  justice  to  his  theme,  has 
encumbered  his  pages  with  many  matters  which  were  but 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  bio- 
graphy. His  fault  is  that  of  repletion,  not  of  deficiency,  and  his 
work  is  consequently  extended  beyond  the  limits  which  are 
desirable.  There  is  no  lack  of  substance  in  his  narrative, 
though  the  light  of  genius,  the  play  of  imagination,  and  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophy  are  wholly  wanting. 

Philip  Yorke,  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  born  at  Dover  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1690.  His  father  was  an  attorney,  of  good  ex- 
traction and  respectably  connected,  though  somewhat  straight- 
ened in  his  circumstances.  He  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morland,  at  Bethnal  Green,  whose 
taste  and  classical  acquirements  constituted  him  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  day.  Mr.  Morland's  academy  was  in  great  repute 
amongst  dissenters,  and  our  young  lawyer's  repairing  thither,  was 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  mothei^  who  was  a  presby- 
terian.  There  is  no  record  of  Philip  Yorke's  schoolboy  days, 
nor  any  evidence  of  his  powers  having  been  precocious,  or  his 
diligence  exemplary.  The  Latin  letters  of  Mr.  Morland,  which 
have  been  preserved,  convey  the  impression  of  an  idle  but  clever 
boy, — a  pupil  who  might  do  credit  to  his  tutor,  if  he  could 
but  be  induced  to  apply  vigorously  to  his  proper  studies.  About 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Salkeld,  of  Brooke 
Street,  London,  *  an  attorney  of  great  intelligence,  leading  prac- 
tice, and  respectable  connection.'  His  mother  is  said  to  have 
opposed  this  destination,  wishing  her  son  to  be  put  to  some 
'  honester  trade,'  but  the  husband  carried  his  point,  and  young 
Yorke,  during  the  two  years  he  remained  with  Mr.  Salkeld, 
*  applied  himself  to  business  with  great  diligence,  and  gained 
the  entire  goodwill  and  esteem  of  his  master.' 

'  A  curioas  and  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his  career  while  in  his 
clerkship,  which  is  certainly  not  uncharacteristic  of  Yorke.  Mrs. 
Salkeld,  who  coDsidered  herself  as  his  mistress,  and  who  was  a  notable 
woman,  thinking  she  might  take  such  liberties  with  a  clerk  with  whom 
the  writer  says  no  premium  bad  been  received,  used  frequently  to  send 
him  from  his  business  on  family  errands,  and  to  fetch  in  little  necessa- 
ries from  Covent  Garden  and  other  markets.  This,  when  he  became  a 
favorite  with  his  master,  and  was  entrusted  with  his  business  and  cash, 
he  thought  an  indigiiity,  and  got  rid  of  by  a  stratagem  whieh  prevented 
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tf^nts  or  ezpoatulation.     In  his  accoants  with  his  master,  there 
..^Upeqcently  occurred  coach-hire  for  .roots  of  celery  and  tomips  from 
-^  Cerent  Garden,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters  from  the  fishmonger's,  and  other 

«[rie8  for  the   carriage  of  similar  dainties,  indicative  alike  of  Mrs. 
eld's  love  of  good  cheer,  and  the  young  clerk's  dexterity  and  spirit 
in  freeing  himself  from  her  attempted  domination.     Mr.  Salkeld  observ- 
ipC  ^^»  urged  on  his  spouse  the  impropriety  and  ill  housewifery  of  such 
^  iL  practice,  and  thus  Yorke's  device  for  its  discontinuance  proved  com- 
I    fislely  successful.     From  this  circumstance,  however,  it  may  surely  be 
t   tfAet  inferred  that  Yorke  paid  a  handsome  premium  for  being  articled 
It   Ito  Mr.  Salkeld,  than  that  he  was  a  '  gratis'  clerk  ;  as  in  the  former  case 
f'  im  might  consider  an  unwarrantable  liberty  had  been  taken  with  him  in 
,    raqnesting  him  to  perform  menial  offices  of  this  nature.     In  the  latter 
[    ment,  he  would  have  been  somewhat  restrained  from  any  active  resist- 
aoce  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Salkeld,  by  which  her  ire  might  have 
heea.  roused  to  a  degree  dangerous  to  a  dependent  on  her  husband's 
generosity  or  favour.' — Vol.  i.  p.  32. 

He  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  29th 
of  November^  1708^  and  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the 
studies  adapted  to  fit  him  for  professional  eminence.  He  was 
▼ery  fond  of  collecting  old  law  works  in  manuscripts^  and  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time  in  copying  out  cases  and  opinions,  and 
alao  in  familiarising  himself  with  the  judgments  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  important  points.  It  is  impossible  to  over-rate 
the  yalue  to  a  young  lawyer  of  such  studies.  The  future 
chancellor  was  probably  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  his  sub- 
sequent eminence,  and  drew  from  the  investigations  to  which 
they  led,  many  of  the  materials  that  contributed  to  the  sound- 
ness and  permanent  worth  of  his  judicial  judgments.  Mere 
genius  may  assist  the  advocate,  but  misleads  the  judge.  Where 
the  passions  of  a  jury  are  to  be  moved,  it  plays  an  important 
part,  but  when  the  decisions  of  a  sage  are  to  be  pronounced,  its 
coruscations  too  frequently  lead  astray.  The  introduction  of 
Mr.  Yorke  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  then  lord  chief  justice,  was  an 
important  event  in  his  life.  He  is  reported — though  of  this  there 
is  no  certain  evidence — to  have  been  engaged  as  a  law-tutor  to 
his  lordship's  son.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear;  an  acquaint- 
ance occurred  which  speedily  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
proved  most  auspicious  to  the  fortunes  of  the  young  barrister. 
The  character  of  Macclesfield  renders  his  patronage  a  somewhat 
doubtful  honor,  but  it  is  due  to  the  young  student  to  whom  it 
was  extended  to  remark,  that  however  flagitious  his  lordship's 
subsequent  dishonesty  as  chancellor,  he  was  a  clear  discemer 
of  merit,  and  not  indisposed  to  acknowledge  its  worth.  Mr. 
Yorke  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  27th  of  May,  1715,  and  was 
soon  afterwards — through  the  influence,  probably,  of  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield— retained  as  junior  counsel  on  the  behaUT  of  the  crown, 
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in  the  prosecution  of  Dorrell  and  others  for  attempting  to  raise 
the  Pretender's  standard  at  Oxford  and  Bath.  His  progress 
was  much  more  rapid  than  is  usual,  which  may  be  in  part, 
though  not  wholly,  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  referred 
to  in  the  following  extract : — 

*  Two  circumstances  undoubtedly  condaced  to  give  Yorke  a  very  great 
advantage  in  entering  on  his  career,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  op- 
portunity he  had  for  exhibiting  his  proficiency  and  powers,  and  of  obtain- 
ing a  favourable  hearing  from  the  court.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  then  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  Liord  Chancellor ; 
and  who  is  said  to  have  manifested  his  favour  towards  his  young  prottgi 
in  a  very  marked  manner,  so  as  to  excite  the  anger  of  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  profession.  And  it  is  recorded  that  Serjeant  Pengelly, 
in  particular,  was  so  disgusted  at  frequently  hearing  Lord  Macclesfield, 
when  Chancellor,  observe,  that  '  what  Mr.  Yorke  said  had  not  been 
answered,'  that  he  one  day  threw  down  his  brief,  and  declared  he  would 
no  more  attend  a  court  where  he  found  '  Mr.  Yorke  was  not  to  be 
answered.'  That  Lord  Macclesfield  was  very  partial  to  Yorke,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  did  not  lose  an  opportu- 
nity to  compliment  him  from  the  bench  on  the  learning  and  skill  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  arguments,  which  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  see 
obtained  the  fullest  attention  from  the  presiding  judge.  But  that  Lord 
Macclesfield  was  ever  induced  unduly  to  favour  him,  by  giving  more 
weight  to  his  arguments  than  they  deserved,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose.  •**••* 

'  The  other  circumstance  which  must  be  considered  as  greatly  favour- 
ing the  rise  of  Mr.  Yorke  at  the  bar,  was  his  connection  with  Mr.  Sal- 
keld,  who,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  would  not  fail  to  employ  his  influ- 
ence, and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  very  larg^  professional  practice 
and  connection,  in  advancing  the  progress  of  one,  whose  adoption  of 
the  bar  as  his  profession  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting.' 
—lb.  p.  76. 

Such  circumstances  may  facilitate  the  early  success  of  the  advo- 
cate^ but  cannot  permanently  sustain  him.  They  secnre  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  talent,  by  enabling  the  aspirant 
to  show  what  he  is,  to  prove  his  power,  and  to  win  coufidence. 
The  lack  of  snch  patronage  may  be  fatal  to  some  who  would 
otherwise  rise  to  distinction,  but  the  possession  of  it  does  little 
more  than  clear  the  stage  on  which  a  man  may  shape  his  own 
fortune,  and  achieve  for  himself  a  name.  In  the  present  in- 
stance there  were  other  and  more  powerful  causes,  so  far  at 
least  as  professional  rank  and  permanent  reputation  are  con- 
cerned. '  Not  only,'  says  Mr.  Harris,  '  did  Yorke  take  due  care 
to  qualify  himself  by  hard  reading  and  extensive  research  before 
his  call  to  the  bar,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
but  when  he  commenced  practice,  he  appears  to  have  attended 
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all  the  different  courts^  both  law  and  equity^  and  to  baye  taken 
▼cry  elaborate  notes  of  their  proceedings/ 

His  rc))utation  now  pointed  him  out  to  the  administra- 
tion as  a  desirable  supporter  in  the  lower  house^  and  he  waa 
accordingly  returned  in  the  spring  of  1719  for  Lewes,  in 
Suasex.  The  expences  of  his  election  were  defrayed  by  the 
government^  and  his  qualification^  like  that  of  many  in  the 
present  day,  was  fictitious.  The  old  borough  system  —  not 
wholly  extinct,  unhappily,  even  in  these  reform  days — afforded 
ftdlities  for  the  introduction  of  members  which  threw  contempt 
on  the  representative  principle  of  our  constitution ;  and  no  diffi- 
culty, consequently,  was  experienced  in  securing  Mr.  Yorke's 
return.  It  was  only  for  the  minister  to  resolve  on  his  course, 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  were  ready  to  bis  hand.  The 
state  of  parties  rendered  the  ministry  anxious  to  strengthen  their 
parliamentary  phalanx.  The  great  Whig  party  was  disunited. 
There  was  mutiny  in  its  camp.  Insubordination  was  rapidly 
spreading,  and  various  cliques  were  in  the  course  of  formation, 
which  severally  sought  their  own  aggrandizement  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation  they  ruled.  The  intrigues  of  the  Tories  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had,  for  a  time,  ex- 
cluded them  from  power,  and  their  recent  sympathy  with  the 
Pretender,  had  extended  the  term  of  their  banishment  from 
court.  In  the  struggle  of  parties  the  Whigs  had  been  success- 
ful, and  though  their  triumph  was  shaded  by  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  the  wholesale  corruption  subsequently  practised  by 
Walpole,  we  must  not  forget,  that  to  their  prompt  and  vigorous 
action,  nobly  seconded  by  the  unbought  services  of  dissenters, 
we  owe  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Stuart  from 
the  British  throne.  The  diminished  weight  of  the  Tory  party, 
allowed  the  Whigs  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  amongst  them- 
selves, of  which  they  eagerly  and  in  right-earnest  availed  them- 
selves. Sunderland  was  premier  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Yorke's 
entrance  into  parliament,  but  possessed  only  a  feeble  hold  on 
the  support  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  members  of  the 
Whig  party.  His  precarious  tenure  of  office  was  shown  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Peerage  bill  in  1719,  one  of  the  most  shortsighted 
and  undisguised  attempts  of  political  faction  to  perpetuate 
itself.  Walpole  was  mainly  concerned  in  its  rejection,  and  was 
clearly  regarded  as  the  only  man  who  could  save  his  party,  and 
the  country,  from  the  difficulties  which  were  gathering  around 
them.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Yorke  entered 
the  Commons'  House. 

A  few  days  after  his  election,  he  married  a  young  widow,  the 
niece  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  related  in  connexion  with  this  event,  that  illustrates 
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the  sordid  spirit  in  which  such  matters  ore  freqaently  arranged. 
The  consent  of  the  lady  having  been  obtained^  we  are  told : — 

•  Yorke  went  to  Worcester,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Cocks, 
the  father  of  the  young  lady,  and  who  was  a  highly  respectable,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  magistrate  and  country  gentleman,  who  had  mar- 
ried Mary,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lord  ChanceUor  Somers,  a  letter  from 
his  brothpv-in-law.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  recommending  the  bearer  as  t 

g roper  match  for  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret.  On  perusing  the 
itter,  the  old  gentleman  told  Mr.  Yorke  to  leave  his  rental  and  writings 
with  him,  and  he  should  have  an  answer  without  delay  ;  nor  could  he 
easily  believe,  on  finding  the  bearer  of  this  letter  was  furnished  with 
nothing  of  that  sort,  that  he  was  the  man  his  brother  Jekyll  so  strongly 
recommended  to  him.  On  representing  his  doubts  and  difficulties  to 
Sir  Joseph,  he  received  for  answer  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  accepting 
the  present  proposal ;  for  that  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  and  was  now 
content  with  his  daughter's  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds,  would,  m 
another  year,  expect  not  less  than  three  or  four  times  that  sum  with  t 
wife.  This  argument  had  its  effect,  all  objections  ceased,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  pla^  on  the  16th  of  May,  1719.' — lb.  p.  94. 

The  solicitor-generalship  having  become  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  Yorke  was  appointed  his 
successor,  in  March,  1720,  and  was  soon  afterwards  knighted. 
This  appointment  created  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  bar,  many 
of  Mr.  Yorkers  seniors  complaining  of  so  young  a  man  being 
advanced  over  them.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  There 
was  much  ground  for  it,  according  to  all  the  conventional  rules 
of  the  profession.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  patronage,  however, — 
for  Macclesfield  had  now  succeeded  to  the  woolsack — deter- 
mined the  appointment,  and,  happily  for  the  country,  the  man 
for  whom  it  was  exerted,  was  worthjr  of  the  honor.  The  pre- 
sidency annexed  to  his  post,  called  him  to  lead  in  the  causes  he 
undertook,  and  his  biographer  remarks  : — 

'  From  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  Yorke  was  probably  naturally 
better  fitted  for  a  leader  than  for  a  junior.  Many  of  his  principal  powers 
and  qualifications  would  be  quite  lost  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  could 
only  be  displayed  to  full  advantage  in  the  former.  Knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, reasoning  power,  eloquence,  discrimination,  and  all  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  mind  which  enable  the  leader  to  distinguish  himself,  in 
the  junior  have  no  opportunity  of  being  evinced,  in  whom  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  legal 
decisions  bearing  upon  it,  are  mainly  expected.  Yorke,  accordingly, 
seems  to  have  gained  far  more  credit  as  a  leader  than  as  a  junior.  While 
in  the  latter  position  he  appears  to  have  been  distrusted  and  underrated, 
in  the  former  he  astonished  and  delighted  all  who  confided  to  him  their 
suits.  The  greater  the  undertakings  he  engaged  in,  the  greater  did  lie 
prove  himself  by  his  mode  of  conducting  them.  In  some  ordinary  cases 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  successful.     It  has,  indeed^  happened  that 
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great  lawyers,  who  have  been  eminectly  diHtiagiiuhMl  u  leading 

ineol,  as  juniors  either  failed,  or,  at  any  rate,  acquired  no  celebrity 

"  B  acting  in  this  dubordinate  situation.     Thii  was.  more  or  Icm  the 

with  Lurd  Mansfield,  Lord  Camdea.aad  also  Dunning' — lb.  p.  100. 

Very  different  iiccounts  have  been  given  of  his  parliamentary 
efforls.     By  soiue  they  have  been  described  as  total  failure*. 
yJHorace  Walpole — ito  authority,  by-the-bje,  in  matters  conoem- 
""    t  his  oppoiient»<  —  sneers  at  them;    Smollett,  who  knew  no 
rit  without  the  circle  of  toryism,  describes  them  aa  worthless, 
EdcI  Lord  Camphell  has  placed  tbem  in  a  veiy  inferior  rank. 
iet  it  is  obvioua  to  remark,  that  his  speeches  commanded  niost 
'  ipectful  attention,  that  they  were  osnally  replied  to  by  the 
iding  personngcs  of  the  House,  and  that  those  of  which  we 
ve  the  fullest  reports  are  distinguished,  not,  indeed,  by  showy, 
llut  by  sterling  qualities.     Nor  is  it  likely,  as  Mr.  Harris  re- 
marks, that  Hccesfion  to  ofSce  would  so  speedily  have  followed 
liis  election  to  the  House  of  Commons,  '  unless  his  suocess  ther* 
bad  answered  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  respectiAg 
■4tim;  more  especially  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  House 
f  veveral  much  older  and  leading  members  of  the  profession,  to 
■whom  recourse  might  have  been  had.' 

In  January,  17^4,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Attomey-General- 
ahip,  and  thus  ro^c  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  less  than  nine 
jrears.  So  rapid  a  promotion  eould  not  well  fail  to  produce 
much  jealousy,  which  it  required  all  his  urbanity  and  leg^ 
acquirements  to  allay.  He  was  now  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
crown  prosecutions,  some  of  which  are  detailed  fay  our  author, 
at  much  greater  length  than  their  importance,  or  their  connec- 
tion M  ith  the  suliject  of  his  narrative,  required.  This  is  the  case 
more  particularly  with  that  of  John  Sheppard  and  Jonathan  Wild, 
with  whose  ndventures,  certainly,  we  had  no  expectation  of 
meeting  in  the  biography  of  an  English  chancellor.  One  pas- 
sage, however,  we  are  tempted  to  quote,  as  illustrating  the 
barbarity  of  our  criminal  code,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  describes  the  custom  of  burning  prisoners  in  the  band, 
end  is  taken  from  a  contemporary  newspaper.  In  reading  the 
following  passage,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  descriptive 
of  an  English  practice,  and  rejoice  that  the  more  enlightened 
spirit  of  recent  legislation  has  removed  such  foul  blots  from  our 
jurisprudence  i — 

'  They  write  from  Nottingham,  that  at  the  Assizes  there  two  persons 
were  burnt  in  the  hand,  one  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost  above 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  in  the  court,  for  which  the  executioner  was 
reprimanded ;  and  the  judge  ordered  the  undenberiff  to  send  a  surgeon 
to  the  jayl  to  take  care  of  the  man's  band,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  to 
the  very  bone.' — lb.  p.  166. 
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The  prosecution  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  for  connmiig  at  tbe 
sale  of  masterships  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  embezzlement  of  the 
money  of  suitors,  occurred  soon  after  Sir  Philip  Yorke's  pro- 
motion.    He  declined  to  take  part  in  the  trial,  and  has  been 
severely  censured  for  not  undertaking   the    defence    of   his 
patron.     It  is  due  to  his  memory,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  could  only  have  done  so  by  resigning  his  office,  and 
that,  had  he  adopted  this  course,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
rendered  any  effectual  aid  to  his  lordship,  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  clear,  and  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  chancellor  did 
not   admit    of   doubt.     Had  the  case  been  questionable,   the 
attorney-general  would  have    been   bound   to  take   the   most 
favorable  view  of  it,  and  to  spurn  all  personal  considerations,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  early  friend.     It 
would   have  been  mean   and  base  to   do  otherwise,   however 
costly  the  sacrifice  required.     But  in  the  actual  circumstances 
no  such  sacrifice  could  be  demanded.     He  was  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  his  patron,  and  discharged,  therefore,  every  obligation 
of  gratitude  by  declining  to  employ  his  official  influence  against 
him.     He  is  said  to  have  had    considerable   difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  assent  of  the  government  to  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, but  his  decision  was  immoveable,  and  the  cabinet  yielded 
to  his  wishes.     Lord  Macclesfield  was  fined  £30,000,  and  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  till  it  was  paid.     '  To  the  dis- 
grace,^ remarks  Mr.  Harris,  'of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the 
infamy  with  which  he  had  been  thus  covered,  debarred  him 
neither  from  the  favour  of  the  great,  nor  even  from  that  of  his 
sovereign/ 

Of  his  conduct  as  attorney-general,  we  need  say  little.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  a  political  opponent,  does  it  honor,  affirming,  that 
'he  was  by  no  means  a  prerogative  lawyer;'  that  *he  was 
naturally  humane,  moderate,  and  decent ;  and,  when  obliged  to 
prosecute  state-criminals,  he  discharged  that  duty  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  most  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  too 
justly  called  the  bloodhounds  of  the  crown.'  The  offices  he 
filled  furnish,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  powerful  temptations  to 
unprincipled  or  weak  men.  The  crown  is  their  client,  and,  to 
advance  its  prerogatives,  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  considera- 
tion, to  be  the  duty  of  him  who  holds  them.  But  a  larger  view 
of  the  matter  reveals  a  higher  and  more  ennobling  obligation, 
and  he  deserves  well  of  his  country  who  keeps  it  stedfastly  in 
sight.  The  unpopularity  of  the  king,  and  the  peculiar  position 
of  parties  at  the  time,  may  possibly  have  aided  the  patriotism 
of  the  aspiring  lawyer ;  but  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  cynical 
to  deny  the  operation  of  nobler  causes. 

In  1733,  the  two  highest  judicial  offices  became  vacant  by 
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^hv  denth  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Braytoond,  riuI  the  resignntion 
miVS  the  Lord  Chancellor  King.  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  as  attorney- 
^,.^uerid,  exjiected  the  chancellorship,  but  Sir  Jtobert  Wnlpole 
J  was  desirous  of  elevating  Mr.  Talbot,  the  solicitor.  Both  Yorke 
^and  Talbot  were  ambitious  men,  and  the  former,  Iherefure, 
.^liesitated  to  concur  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Premier.  Hs 
^,,ll»d  been  in  office  much  longer  than  his  associate,  and  had 
^teken  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Commons.  • 
*nalpole,  however,  resolved  on  carrying  hia  end,  and  resorted, 
■  was  his  practice,  to  a  pecuniary  bribe.  Money  was  the 
tOstrument  of  his  poner.  He  employed  it  unscrupulously,  and 
"or  the  moat  atrocious  ends.  Few  ministers  have  done  more  to 
nrrupt  public  men.  He  had  little  faith  in  patriotism,  or, 
iadeed,  in  any  virtuous  principle.  The  exigencies  of  party 
■rarfare  may  reduce  able  writers  to  the  discreditable  necea- 
of  palliating  his  deeds  j  but  no  tdent  or  ingenuity, 
I  rescue  his  name  from  the  foul  charge  of  wholesale  and 
_/Bteroatic  corruption.  In  the  present  case,  he  bad  to  do  with 
1  man  not  inaccessible  to  this  argument,  and  his  measurijs  were 
['arranged  accordingly.  Yorke  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the 
E  woolsack,  and  became  chief  justice,  the  sal:iry  of  the  latter 
oSice  being  raised  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  a-ycur. 

'  This  propofat,'  says  Mr.  Harris,  '  came  from  the  roiniater,  nnd  did 
not  originiite  with  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  only  stipuluted  llint  the  increuse 
of  salary  should  be  continued  to  bis  successors,  and  not  be  nmdi;  a  per- 
sonal distinction  to  himself.  Nor  was  the  offer  of  money  the  only  one 
which  was  made  to  and  accepted  by  him.  A  peerage  was  at  once  pro- 
mised him,  and  sbortiv  afterwurda  conferred.  This  circumstance,  at  any 
rate,  affords  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  great  value  set  on  his  services, 
vbich  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  price  at  which  they  were  secured  ; 
two  such  inducementt.  both  of  them  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  being 
offered  to  obtain  them,  and  that  too  by  such  a  minister  aa  Walpole.' — 
lb.  p.  257. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1733,  Sir  Philip  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwicke,  of  Hardwicke,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  high  post,  commanded  universal  admiration.  Even 
Horace  Walpole  admits,  that  be  gained  great  credit  for  hia 
humanity  in  criminal  cases.  '  His  judgments,'  says  Mr.  Harris, 
'  are  distinguished  by  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  the  principle 
and  practice  of  law,  sound  reasoning,  and  a  desire  to  administer 
strict  justice  in  each  ca'^c  that  came  before  him.  .  .  Though  many 
of  his  dicta  are  fjunded  on  no  previous  decision  of  any  of  bis 
predecessors,  yet  the  correctness  of  them  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized, and  tliuy  have  formed  a  lasting  guide  to  all  his  successors.' 

Lord  Talbot  did  not  long  retain  the  seals,  Hii  death  occurred 
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in  February^  1737^  and  Lord  Hardwicke  succeeded  to  his  office 
in  the  following  April.  His  legal  career  was  now  completed. 
He  had  attained  the  highest  honor  of  his  profession.  There 
was  nothing  before  him  but  to  sustain  his  reputation,  and  on 
the  more  public  and  exciting  theatre  of  political  action,  to  per- 
form a  part  beneficial  to  his  country.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
deplored,  that  the  highest  judicial  appointment  should  be  united 
with  political  service.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  our  system,  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  pleaded,  and  which  reflecting  men 
of  all  parties  join  to  condemn.  Our  law  reformers  will  do  well 
to  give  it  their  attention,  and  the  people  at  large  are  deeply 
interested  in  its  correction.  At  the  period  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  elevation,  a  very  serious  contention  existed  between  the 
king  and  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Frederick,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  his  lordship's  journal.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
considering  the  prince  as  the  centre  of  disaffection  to  his  cabinet, 
appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  bitter  feeling,  and  to  have 
aimed  at  compelling  his  absolute  submission.  The  prince,  on 
the  other  hand,  confided  mainly  in  Iiords  Chesterfield  and  Car- 
teret, whose  hostility  to  Walpole  was  notorious.  The  general 
tenor  and  grave  character  of  these  diffierences,  may  be  imagined 
from  the  following  brief  extract : — 

'  This  day.  Sir  R.  W.  informed  me  of  certain  passages  between  the 
King  &  himself,  &  the  Queen  &  the  Prince,  of  too  high  &  secret  a  nature 
even  to  be  trusted  to  this  narrative ;  but  from  thence  I  found  great 
reason  to  think  that  this  unhappy  difference  between  the  King  &  the 
Queen  and  his  R.  H.,  turned  upon  some  points  of  a  more  interesting  & 
important  nature  than  have  hitherto  appeared.'-^Ib.  p.  383. 

The  members  of  the  administration  were,  at  this  time,  far 
from  being  cordial  amongst  themselves.  The  dictation  of  Wal- 
pole was  felt  severely  by  some  of  them,  amongst  whom  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  most  conspicuous.  His  high  rank  in  the 
peerage  led  him  to  aspire  to  greater  influence  than  comported 
with  his  ability.  He  was  perpetually  dissatisfied,  frequently 
threatened  resignation,  and  yet  contrived,  by  an  easy  acquies- 
cence in  the  counsel  of  friends,  to  retain  the  emoluments  and 
patronage  of  office.  He  was  a  statesman  of  a  secondary  order, 
and  the  premier  not  unnaturally  withheld  the  confidence  he 
sought.  An  overweening  conceit  led  him  to  estimate  himself 
too  highly,  and  he  was,  therefore,  piqued  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  power  being  far  less  than  his  expectations.  His  com- 
plaints were  frequently  addressed  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  whose 
services  were  in  constant  requisition  to  soothe  the  official  jea- 
lousy of  his  colleague,  and  to  heal  the  disputes  which  occurred 
between  him  and  the  premier.     'My  situation/ said  the  duke 
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l^oine  of  his  enrlier  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Harria,  '  has  long 
hABq  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  my  ooly  comfort,  I  can  with  truth 
Jty  it,  has  been  tlic  frieudship  and  unreserved  confidence  you 
(^Wre  hitherto  hououred  me  with.  Il"  that  is  tbcmght  by  any- 
Jpd;,  though  never  so  unjustly,  to  be  capable  of  a  diminution, 
MBte  can  he  uu  ense,  I  had  almost  said  no  safety,  for  me  in  thia 
Mm  ini  strati  on.'  The  solicitude  thus  expressed  for  a  cordial 
ItodeTBtauding  with  the  chancellor  continued  undiminished,  and 
tttpears  to  have  ripened  into  frieiuisliiii,  in  «hich  the  duke's 
loother,  Mr.  I'clham,  shared.  The  correapoudence  that  passed 
IVM  voluminous,  and  throws  considerable  hght  on  the  character 
|rt  parties.  The  duke  evidently  felt  the  sound  judgment  and 
fedf-poBsesaion  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  be  essential  to  his  support 
In  tile  ministry,  and  the  latter  probably  did  not  forget  the  pre- 
ipier  having  selected  the  Solicitor  General  in  preference  to  him- 
idf,  fur  the  highest  office  of  his  profession.  The  temper  of  the 
iDuke  of  Newcastle  was  quick  and  irascible,  while  hia  power  of 
jirttl  was  feeble.  In  the  cabinet  he  freqnently  laid  himself 
Open  to  his  more  wary  chief,  and  received,  in  consequence,  re- 
takes which  his  pride  could  ill  endure.  Our  space  prevents  onr 
Bstracting,  as  we  designed,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  duke 
and  the  chancellor.  The  following  passage,  however,  will 
wifficiently  explain  the  position  of  parties,  and  foreshadows  what 
,apeedily  occurred,  when  the  latter  retained  the  seals  on  Mr. 
•^elbara  becoming  premier. 

■I  have  obpcrvod,  as  I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  less  activity  in 
IrosiDess  than  fornierly.  which  I  have  feared  may  arise  from  an  inclina- 
tion lo  withdraw  from  ihe  active  part  of  it,  by  degrees.  &  confine  yuur- 
adf  chiefly  to  your  onu  office.  If  this  is  in  any  measure  the  case,  I 
■nasi  beg  you  would  consider  in  what  situation  you  would  leave  me ; 
dtSident  of  myself,  doubtful  without  the  previoua  advice  &  opinion  of  my 
"ftiends,  (&  as  to  tliat  I  must  reckon  on]y  my  brother  &  yourself,)  whe- 
ther measures  started  in  a  hurry,  often  first  in  the  closet,  executed  with 
precipitation,  are  or  maybe  advisable;  &  utterly  unable,  without  the 
assistance  above  mentioned,  to  resist  by  myself  the  torrent.  My  brother 
has  all  the  prudence,  knowledge,  experience,  &  good  intention  that  I 
can  wish  or  hope  in  a  man  ;  but  it  will,  or  may,  be  difficult  for  us  alone 
to  Btem  tliat  which,  with  your  weight,  authority,  &  character,  would  not 
be  twice  mentioned.  Besides,  mi/  brother  is  I  may  differ  in  opinion,  in 
wkick  case,  I  am  sure  yotir's  would  determine  both,  lliere  has  been  for 
many  years  a  unity  of  thought  &  action  between  yon  &  me  ;  &,  if  1  have 
ever  regretted  any  tbing,  it  has  been,  (forgive  me  for  saying  it,)  too 
much  caution  in  the  cxceation,  which  I  have  sometimes  observed  has 
rather  produced,  tban  avoided,  the  mischief  apprehended. 

•  Forgive  me,  therefore,  my  dear  lord,  if  1  own  most  freely  to  yon, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  in  these  circumatances,  to  go  on  with 
credit  &  aecurity  to  myself,  or  with  advantage  to  my  friendi,  if  the 
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world  don't  tee  &  understand,  that  you,  my  brother.  &  I,  are  one ;  not 
in  the  thought  only,  but  m  action ;  not  in  action  barely,  but  in  the  6rst 
conception  or  digestion  of  things.  This  wiU  give  us  real  weight ;  this 
will  add  strength  to  us  in  the  closet,  &  in  the  ministry,  but  this  can  be 
done  onlv  bv  yourself.  I  have  desired  my  brother  to  talk  verv  fullv  to 
you,  who  I  believe,  intends  it  some  evening  this  week.  I  think  I  can 
guess  from  wlience,  or  rather  from  what,  any  tendency  to  what  I  so 
much  apprehend  can  arise.  That  is  to  be  prevented  only  by  the  union 
I  have  recommended  amongst  us  three.' — lb.  p.  5l4. 

At  the  close  of  1741^  the  duke  still  talked  of  retirement. 
'  I  cannot/  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother^  '  but  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  very  improper  for  me  to  continue  in  business.' 
The  day  of  his  resignation,  however,  was  yet  far  distant.  '  For 
many  years  he  continued  to  talk  of  his  resignation,  and  to 
murmur  at  his  colleagues,  without  any  other  result  being  pro- 
duced, than  an  occasional  remonstrance  to  him  from  the  chan- 
cellor.' 

In  the  meantime  the  popularity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
rapidly  declined.  The  nation  complained  of  the  heavy  imposts 
laid  upon  it,  and  of  the  unproductive  character  of  the  military 
and  naval  expeditions.  England  was  sacrificed  to  Hanover,  and 
the  popular  discontent  found  elpression  in  the  speeches  of  dis- 
appointed place-hunters,  and  of  the  smaller  but  more  noble 
class  of  patriots.  The  minister  saw  the  storm  and  endeavored 
to  avert  it.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  had  ruled  by 
arts  which  could  not  bear  the  light,  aud  he  knew  that  his  oppo- 
nents were  both  able  and  disposed  to  convict  him.  He  sought, 
therefore,  reconciiiation  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  his  over- 
tures were  rejected,  and  beiug  left  in  a  minority  of  sixteen,  he 
resigned  in  February,  1742.  Like  many  other  culprits,  he  was 
raised  to  the  Upper  House,  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 
His  chief  opponent,  Mr.  Pulteney,  bartered  his  patriotism  and 
popularity  for  a  similar  distinction,  and  was  told  by  his  former 
rival,  on  their  meeting  amongst  the  peers,  '  Here  we  are,  my 
lord,  the  two  most  insignificant  men  in  Europe.' 

The  great  genius  of  the  coming  generation  of  politicians  was 
now  rising  into  fame.  The  '  terrible  cornet  of  horse ! '  as  Wal- 
pole styled  the  elder  Pitt,  found  a  fruitful  topic  for  his  splendid 
declamation  in  the  malpractices  and  continental  policy  of  that 
minister.  As  yet  he  was  unfettered  by  oflSce.  His  ambition 
was  of  the  loftiest  kind,  as  his  talents  were  of  the  highest  order. 
He  excelled  particularly  in  those  qualities  which  give  weight  and 
influence  in  a  popular  assembly.  ^  Pitt,'  says  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  chancellor,  in  writing  to  a  brother  in  1743,  *  grows  the  most 
popular  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
his  party.'    A  brilliant  career  was  opening  to  him,  and  though, 
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h^syet,  the  hostility  of  the  king  excluded  him  from  power,  he 
■fM  eridoiitiy  destined  to  become  the  leading  spirit  of  the  CoiU' 
i^ons.  The  fame  of  Wiliinm  Pitt,  Enrl  of  Chatham,  is 
Itttional,  and  though  somewh^it  shndod  in  tlte  loiter  stiiges  of  hia 
«Dne,  he  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  best,  as  he  was  uti- 
nhiibtedly  the  ablest,  Englisli  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Hrr.  The  adrainiatratiuQ  wliicli  succeeded  Wnlijole,  contained 
vftnin  itself  the  seeds  of  enrly  dissolution.  It  was  composed  of 
jMiotley  materials,  representin;;  the  views  of  different  classes,  and 

El,  therefore,  wanting  in  the  cohesion  and  good  faith  which 
essentinl  to  stability.  The  friends  of  the  king  and  of  the 
nee  of  Wales,  the  adherents  of  Walpole  and  of  Pulteney,  mode- 
Mte  Tories  and  hereditary  Whigs,  were  not  likely  to  work  cor- 
idUly  together.  They  had  co-operated  for  ths  overthrow  of  an 
^noxious  minister,  hut  when  this  was  accomplished,  the  bond  of 
tbeir  union  was  gone,  and  tliey  soon  (jiiarrelled  amongst  them- 
advea.  Tlie  Earl  of  Wilmington  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
Itord  Carteret  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  secretaries  of 
state,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  retained  the  great  seal.  Frequent 
alloaions  to  cabinet  differences  occur  throughout  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  chancellor,  and  these  were  sometimes  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  an  entire  breaking  up  of  the  ad  ministration.  In  the 
meantime  the  rebeihon  of  1745  filled  the  nation  with  alarm ; 
Irat  before  adverting  to  its  progress  and  issue,  we  must  give  in- 
sertion to  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
dated  June  27th,  adverting  to  tJie  death  of  Pope,  which  occurred 
Jnne  18th,  1744-.  The  fame  uf  Ihc  poet  has  been  more  lasting 
than  that  of  many  of  his  political  compeers,  and  tboosandB  are 
now  interested  in  his  biography,  who  care  little  about  the  Pel  hams, 
and  the  other  statesmen,  who  probably  regarded  his  lot  as 
ignoble.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  hour,  they  were  the 
great  men,  but  the  names  of  many  of  them  are  now  scarcely 
remembered;  while  his  retains  its  freshness  and  renews  perpe- 
tually its  youth.  So  false  are  the  temporary  judgments  of 
mankind,  and  so  sure  the  reversal  of  them  which  posterity  pro- 
nounces. It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  fine  genins  of  Pope,  should  have  regarded  Christianity 
through  such  miserable  caricatures. 

'  Death,'  says  Mr.  Yorke.  '  has  at  last  made  an  end  of  bu  greatnetB, 
&  the  plan?  which  he  had  formed  for  odes  of  tbe  »nblime  kind,  epic 
poems,  etc.,  must  now  prove  abortive,  &  lye  hid  in  Lord  Bolingbroke'a 
Btudy,  instead  of  being  brought  oat  to  view  for  the  increase  of  bis  own 
fame  &  forlune.  He  was  fond  of  Erasmus's  principles  in  matters  of 
religious  opinion,  &  the  lost  ihin^  be  said  that  bad  either  sense  or  wit 
in  it  was  to  Spence,  of  Oxford,  who  attended  him  in  his  illncH,  allod- 
iDg  to  this  favourite  character.     Spence  eanwatly  reeommeiided  it  to 
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him  to  call  in  another  physidan.  '  No.'  says  he, '  I  am  weaiy  of  them. 
They  have  all  mistaken  my  case,  &  a  new  one  will  but  add  new  blunders 
to  the  former.  It  would  be  like  quitting  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  for  the  errors  of  the  church  of  England.' ' — Vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  at  this  time  a  frequent  correspondent 
of  the  chancellor^  and  his  letters  abound  with  mysterious  hints 
of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  schemes  of  the  Pre- 
tender. His  restless  spirit  knew  no  quiet^  and  as  he  was 
debarred  from  the  more  honorable  occupations  of  the  state,  he 
sought  to  alarm  the  fears  of  those  in  power.  No  adequate 
measures,  however,  were  adopted,  and  the  report,  which  was 
speedily  raised,  of  Charles  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  Pre- 
tender, having  landed  in  Scotland,  failed  for  some  time  to  com- 
mand belief.  This  event  occurred  in  July  1 745,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Walpole,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Harris  has  detailed  much  more  minutely  than  his 
biography  required,  the  progress  of  this  rash  and  fatal  expedi- 
tion. His  narrative  is  out  of  all  proportion,  and  tends  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  his  hero  rather  than  to  illustrate  his 
character.  The  ministry  acted  with  irresolution  and  feebleness. 
They  were  kept  in  discreditable  ignorance  of  the  earlier  move- 
ments of  the  Pretender,  ~and  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
for  the  temporary  success,  which,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  shot 
across  his  dark  and  disastrous  path.  ^  What  a  reproach,'  the 
chancellor  might  well  write  to  his  son,  ^  that  such  a  handful 
should  be  suffered  to  make  such  a  progress.'  The  defeat  of 
the  royal  troops  at  Preston  Pans  happily  broke  the  delusion. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  youngest  son  of  George  ii.  was 
recalled  from  Grermany,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing,  by  one  vigorous  action, 
the  daring  intruder.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Pretender 
marched  through  the  northern  counties  as  far  as  Derby  without 
serious  molestation,  and  then  returned  to  Scotland  with  similar 
impunity.  Had  he  continued  his  march  on  London,  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  have  been  the  immediate  result.  The  per- 
manent restoration  of  the  Stuarts  we  regard  as  impossible,  but 
the  occupation  of  the  capital,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure,  would  probably  have  ensued.  The  battle  of  Culloden, 
however,  terminated  the  enterprise,  and  a  terrible  retribution 
was  inflicted.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  knew  no  mercy,  and 
those  who  had  been  cravens  in  the  hour  of  danger,  were  meanly 
revengeful  in  the  season  of  triumph.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  when  the  rebels  were 
advancing  southward,  shows  the  alarm  that  was  universal.  The 
writer  was  no  coward,  and  cannot  be  suspected  of  overcharging 
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^. be  picture.     If  open  to  anycenaure,  it  vas  that  of  mci^ug  the 
ML-iiMlesiastic  in  the  soldier. 

^  •  The  rebel?.'  he  tells  the  Chancellor,  *  are  come  to  Penritli,  &  we  are 
jiAA  to-dav  thiit  Uie  most  advanced  party  of  them  are  on  the  Lancashire 
.  Xltite  to  Kendull.  It  is  not  lobe  conceived,  how  frightfol  the  hurry 
"^'mb  in  the  city  of  York  on  Wednesday,  while  the  apprehension  was 
Jt^lthMg  that  they  would  take  this  road.  They  are  a  little  quieted  to-day 
jffllT  Ibe  hopes  that  they  are  turned  towards  Lancashire.  If  the  next 
'lr>M:pre!is  differs  frum  this,  &  they  come  this  way,  not  a  soul  will  stay  at 

^Voclt  that  can  move  from  it Every  sensible  gentleman 

y,/^o  I  converse  with  in  this  country  sees  this  matter  now  in  a  light  the 

alarming ;  i^  if  it  be  otherwise  in  London,  it  is  an  infatuation  that 

niu  inin  UB.      I  should   think  from   some  of  my  correspondents  to-day, 

.  that  London  is   in  great  security,  hut,  for  my  part,  I  have   so   strong  a 

'  floue  of  the  public  danger,  as  Wade  is  so  far  ofi*.  &  so  fatigoed  &  en- 

r  cumbered,  and  Lrgonier  not  cocne  much  forwards,  that  had  I  my  royal 

>  muter'a  ear,  1  (should  think  it  the  duly  of  an  honest  man  &  good 

I   fubject,  to  tell  him  that  his  crowo  was  in  danger  of  being  shaken ;  & 

tbat  whoever  at  this  juncture  could  give  him  contrary  advice,  eithn* 

j  knew  nothing  as  he  ought  to  know,  or  meant  to  betray  him.     This  is 

miTni,  my  Lurd.  but  uttered  in  no  spirit  of  fear,  but  irom  the  clearest 

■md  strongest  evidence. 

'  As  to  my  own  safety  for  the  present,  1  will  slay  to  the  last  moment, 
I  &  if  a  scheme  of  defence  of  any  likelihood  can  be  formed.  I  wdl  share 
in  the  common  danger.  If  not,  I  know  of  no  duly  that  obliges  me  to 
mn  the  hazard  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  or  taken  prtsoner.  I 
'  stand  ready  lo  escape  at  half  an  hour's  warning,  &  shall  endeavour  to 
do  so.  This,  upcn  supposition  that  the  ruffians  take  the  York  road  r 
if  thev  pursue  the  other,  1  am  determined  to  Sx  my  abode,  and  wait 
the  fate  of,  &  as  1  may,  serve  my  country  here,  I  have  taken  the 
best  method  I  could  think  of  to  persuade  the  Lord  Mayor,  if  he  can't 
stand  it  out,  to  Sy  rather  than  submit  to  proclaim  the  Pretender.' — 
lb.  p.  194. 

Ijord  Hardwicke  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords,  and 
hia  conduct  was  free  from  just  reproach.  The  Earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock, Lord  Balmerino,  nnd  Lord  Lovat  were  convicted  of  high 
treason  by  the  verdict  of  their  peers,  and  suffered  the  extreme 
penal^  of  the  law.  They  were  men  of  blood,  and  their  violence 
recoiled  on  their  own  heads.  We  hate  capital  punishments,  as 
vicious  both  in  principle  and  operation,  but  if  ever  they  are  to 
be  justified,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  where  thousands  of 
Uves  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  or  of  personal 
resentment.  Happily,  we  have  had  no  repetition  of  the  ecenea 
of  1745,  Hud  the  changes  which  were  speedily  introduced 
amongst  the  Highland  clans  have  guarded  ag^ost  the  possibi- 
lity of  their  recurrence. 

On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  October,' 
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^  *  Mt  oood  Lord, — If  you  had  been  a  witness  of  my  agonies  whea 
p*  express  came,  &  could  have  seen  me  tossing  in  tny  bed  aften^arda, 

II  quest  of  what  the  great  ones  oftea  want,  you  would  haye  pitied  me, 
t.iepeated  of  this  last  instance  of  your  excellent  frieadihip.  Bat,  about 
W^  hoar  Bgoe,  I  took  my  resolution,  &  as  I  have  no  reason  to  repent  of 
Im  removes,  your  lordship  gave  rae.  I  will  hope  the  best  of  the  third,  & 
H  now  stepping  to  the  lire  to  burn  three  letters  of  refusal,  &  I  verily 
llUeve,  I  should  have  got  the  better  of  every  other  argument  ;  but 
|lhere  your  lordehip  is  pleased  to  say  my  refusal  miglit  have  nfTccted  your 
■wdit  &  weight,  I  knew  the  consequence  of  tbat  too  much,  not  to  bold 
■  in  the  highest  regard.  And  now,  my  lord,  after  having  said  so  much. 
It  with  a  little  spirit,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if  His  Majesty  could  be 
wevailed  on  to  alter  his  arrangement  by  keeping  me  where  I  am,  &  let 
Cotton  take  the  chair  pontifical,  I  will  still  leap  for  joy,  &  send  you  ten 
ttHMUaod  thanks.'— lb.  p.  349. 

The  religious  bearings  of  the  case  do  not  appear  to  have 
entered  into  the  consideratioa  either  of  Dr.  Herring,  or  of  the 
C^ncellor.  They  treated  the  matter  as  they  would  any  purely 
•ecular  appointment,  and  in  doing  bo,  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  theory  they  administered,  Heligion  may 
be  the  plea  used  by  statesmen  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesias- 
tinxl  patronage,  but  the  world  need  scarcely  now  be  told,  that 
ibe  end  really  sought  is  somethitig  different,  and  infinitely 
inferior.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs 
firom  thistles.  We  have,  however,  no  space  for  the  comment* 
•nggesled  by  the  correspondence  before  us.  It  forma  an  in- 
■tructive  incident  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  eatablishments, 
and  may  be  usefully  referred  to  as  illustrating  their  character. 

Lord  Hardwicke  retained  the  chancellorship  under  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  Mr.  Felham,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Neivcastle.  The  premiership  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  mainly 
owing  to  bis  inSueuce.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Felham,  in  March, 
1754,  the  king  was  desirous  of  appointing  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  chancellor  were  required  to  prevent  it. 
His  views  were  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, an  extract  from  trhich  will  sufQciently  explain  the  state 
of  parties,  and  the  object  proposed  in  the  arrangement  contem- 
plated : — 

'  '  The  opinion  therefore  which  I,  with  my  friends  in  the  cabinet  have 
formed  is,  that  there  is,  at  present,  no  person  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fit  to  place  entirely  in  Mr.  Pelham's  situation  with  safety  to  this  admin- 
istralion,  &  the  Whig  party.  Upon  this,  they  have  proceeded  to  think 
of  advising  His  Majesty  to  place  some  peer  at  the  head  of  the  TVeasury, 
with  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  under 
him.  That  peer  must  be  somebody  of  great  figure  &  credit  in  the 
nation,  in  whom  the  Whigs  will  have  an  entire  confidence.  He  must 
be  one  who  will  carry  on  the  election  of  the  next  Parliament  upon  the 
VOL.  xxilt.  H  H  H 
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lame  plan  on  which  Mr.  Pelham  had  setUed  it,  without  deviation.  This 
is  at  present  the  immediate  Jvndamental  point.  That  once  well  settled 
&  effected,  the  rest  will  follow  with  time.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
declined  it,  hut  is  entirely  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  &  myself.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Duke  of  New* 
castle  has  been  entreated  by  his  friends  to  quit  his  present  office,  &  go 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  if  His  Majesty  shall  approve  it.  In  him 
the  Whigs  will  have  confidence.  His  Grace  is  much  averse  to  it,  & 
has  good  reasons  against  it,  but  will,  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole, 
submit  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends.' — lb.  p.  513. 

Mr.  Fox  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with-  the  chanceUor, 
whose  zeal  in  securing  the  premiership  of  his  old  colleague  add 
friend^  was  somewhat  stimulated  probably  by  this  fact.  Mr. 
Pitt^  on  the  other  hand^  whom  the  ministers  desired  to  secure, 
was  personally  offensive  to  the  king,  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  monarch's  German  policy.  There  was,  therefore,  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  G-eorge  ii.  to  the  introduction  of  '  the 
great  commoner.'  Lord  Hardwicke's  letters  evince  great 
anxiety  to  satisfy  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  ministers  had  done  their 
utmost  to  overcome  the  repugnance  ^of  the  monarch,  and  that 
they  had  made  some  progress,  though  not  to  the  extent  they 
desired.  '  It  might,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  April  2,  1754,  •  have 
the  appearance  of  something  which  I  would  wish  to  avoid  being 
suspected  of,  if  I  told  you  all  I  said  of  particular  persons.  I 
was  not  wanting  to  do  justice  to  true  merit,  nor  backward  to 
show  how  real  strength  might  be  acquired.  Some  way  I  made, 
though  not  all  I  wished.  .  .  I  sincerely,  and  without  affecta- 
tion, wish  that  it  had  been  possible  for  you  to  have  heard  all 
that  I  presumed  to  say  on  this  subject.'  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was 
illustrative  of  the  weak  point  of  bis  character.  It  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  failing  shown  at  the  close  of  his  career.  In  the 
latter  case,  his  intemperate  gratitude  to  George  iii.  for  the 
suspicious  favor  conferred  by  that  monarch,  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  his  fame ;  and  in  the  present  case,  he 
evinced  a  morbid  sensibility  to  the  disfavor  of  the  court,  which 
every  enlightened  admirer  must  regret.  The  craving  for  retire- 
ment, named  in  the  following  passage  of  his  reply  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, awakens  a  smile,  which,  however,  is  restrained  by  a 
deeper  and  more  sombre  feeling. 

'  Your  lordship/  he  says,  '  is  pleased  kindly  to  say  that  some  way  is 
made,  and  that  some  future  occasion  may  be  more  favourable  for  me. 
I  am  not  able  to  conceive  any  such  occasion  possible.  God  forbid,  the 
wants  of  his  Majesty's  government  should  ever  become  more  urgent ! 
Such  an  unhappy  distress  can  only  arise  from  an  event  so  fatal  to  this 
country,  and  which  must  deprive  me  of  one  of  the  two  great  protectors, 
whose  friendship  constitutes  the  only  honour  of  my  public  life,  that  I 
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^SL  not  cany  my  views  or  reasoningB  forward  to  that  melancjioly  day. 
Xinught  likewise  add,  (I  conceive  not  aDreaioDably),  that  every  acqiu- 
iSpence  to  his  Majesty's  negative,  (necessary  as  I  am  conTinced  it  wu 
k  BcqnieEce,)  must  con6rm  and  render  more  inaurmoim table  the  reto- 
btion  taken  for  my  perpetual  ezeliieion. 

•This,  I  confess,  continoes  to  be  strongly  mv  view  of  my  Eituation. 
Jt  w  very  kind  and  generous  in  your  lordship  to  suggest  a  ray  of  distant, 
general  hope  to  a  niau  you  see  despairing,  and  to  turn  his  view  forward 
BDm  the  present  scene  to  the  future.  But,  my  lord,  after  having  set 
jimt  under  suggestions  of  this  general  hope  ten  years  ago,  and  bearing 
fmg  a  load  of  obloquy  for  supporting  the  King's  measures,  and  never 
itfal^ining  in  recompense  the  amallest  remission  of  that  displeasure  I 
jtaualy  laboured  to  soften,  all  ardour  for  public  buEiness  ia  really  extio- 
■puahed  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  totally  deprived  of  all  consideration  hy 
ijfluch  alone  I  could  have  been  of  any  uae.  The  weight  of  irremoveable 
kpyal  displeasure  is  a  load  too  great  to  move  under  ;  it  must  crush  any 
£bd  ;  it  has  sunk  and  broke  me.  I  succumb,  and  wish  for  nothing 
4ul  a  decent  and  innocent  reti'eot,  wherein  I  may  no  longer,  by  con- 
Gnaing  in  the  public  stream  of  promotion,  for  ever  stick  fast  aground, 
and  afford  to  the  world  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  being  passed  by  every 
iMBt'that  navigates  the  same  river.  To  speak  without  a  figure.  I  will 
^nvanme  upon  your  lordahip'e  great  goodness  to  me,  to  tell  my  utmost 
^ieh  : — it  is,  that  a  retreat,  not  void  of  advantage,  or  derogatory  to  the 
tmnlc  of  the  office  I  hold,  might,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  opened  to  me. 
^n  UuB  view,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  myself  to  your  lordship's 
iHendship,  as  I  hiive  done  to  tlic  Duke  of  Newcastle's.  Out  of  bia 
Grace's  immediate  province  accommodations  of  this  kind  rise,  and  toyoor 
Joint  protection,  and  to  that  onlv,  I  wish  to  owe  the  future  satisfaction 
of  my  life.'— Vol.  ill.  p.  8. 

Pitt's  feelings  speedily  underwent  a  mtirked  change.  His  aliena- 
tion from  Newcastle  became  coinplete  and  permanent,  and  be 
therefore  spurned  both  bia  friendship  aiid  his  confidence.  He 
was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  the  instability  of  the  duWs 
cabinet,  at  the  same  time  that  he  probably  felt  his  own  power 
increase  daily.  He  was,  moreover,  dissatisfied  with  the  ready 
compliance  which  had  been  evinced  with  the  hostility  of  the 
king,  and  disapproved  the  continental  policy  pursued.  His  own 
hour  was  in  truth  come.  He  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  and 
aspired  to  a  station  far  higher  than  the  aristocracism  of  the  pre- 
mier  deemed  befitting  a  commoner.  "When  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
therefore,  was  employed  by  the  duke  to  negotiate  with  him, 
'  he  was  at  once  stopped  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  said  that  as  to  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  there  was  none  between  them;  if  any  had 
ever  existed  tbey  were  now  at  an  end ;  it  was  loss  of  time  to  talk 
in  that  strain ;  he  would  neither  take  nor  hold  anything  as  a 
favour  from  his  grace.'  The  same  haughty  temper  was  evinced 
in  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  chancellor,  whom  he  assured 
'  that  if  they  could  prevail  upon  the  king  to  give  him  the  seals 
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under  his  present  dislike^  the  only  use  he  would  make  of  them 
would  be  to  lay  them  at  his  majesty^s  feet ;  that  till  the  king 
desired  it^  and  thought  it  necessary  to  his  service^  he  never 
would  accept  them/  What  Pitt  foresaw  speedily  occurred. 
After  yarious  ineffectual  attempts  to  strengthen  himself^  the 
duke  resigned^  and  Lord  Hardwicke  followed  him  into  retire- 
ment, ^full  of  honours  and  of  well-earned  reputation/  This 
event  occurred  on  the  19th  of  November,  1756,  after  he  had 
held  the  chancellorship  nearly  twenty  years.  One,  only,  of  his 
predecessors,  Lord  Egerton,  the  immediate  precursor  of  Bacon, 
and  one,  only,  of  his  successors.  Lord  Eldon,  have  retained  the 
great  seal  so  long.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in 
exaggerated  terms.  Men  of  all  parties  have  united  in  his  praise, 
and  his  judgments  are  now  deemed  the  richest  treasure  and 
surest  guides  of  our  equity  judges.  *  If  you  wish  to  employ  your 
abilities,'  said  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  law,  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  '  in  writing  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
and  wonderful  man  in  our  profession,  take  the  life  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  for  your  subject ;  he  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  cha- 
racter, he  became  chief  justice  of  England,  and  chancellor,  from 
his  own  abilities  and  virtues.'  The  testimony  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell in  his  recent  *  Lives  of  the  Chancellors/  is  to  the  same 
effect  The  following  brief  extract  from  his  elaborate  summary 
is  all  for  which  we  can  make  room,  and  will  suffice  for  the 
general  reader : — 

'  Viewed  as  a  magistrate  sitting  on  his  tribanal  to  administer  justice, 
I  believe  that  his  fame  has  not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  man  in 
ancient  or  modem  times  ;  and  the  long  series  of  enlightened  rules  laid 
down  by  him  having,  from  their  wisdom,  been  recognized  as  binding 
on  all  who  have  succeeded  him,  he  may  be  considered  a  great  legislator. 
His  decisions  have  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  appealed  to  as 
fixing  the  limits  and  establishing  the  principles  of  that  great  judicial 
system  called  equity,  which  now,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  our 
colonies,  but  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
regulates  property  and  personal  rights  more  than  the  ancient  common 
law.'— lb.  p.  86. 

Having  followed  the  chancellor  to  his  resignation  of  office, 
we  must  dispatch,  rapidly,  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  previously  created  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  carried 
with  him  into  private  life  a  far  more  than  ordinary  portion  of 
public  goodwill  and  gratitude.  In  his  private  capacity,  as  a 
peer,  he  continued  faithfully  to  serve  his  prince,  and  was  con- 
tinually  referred  to  in  all  matters  of  leading  interest.  On  the 
accession  of  George  iii.,  he  received  from  the  young  monarch 
the  most  flattering  expressions  of  regard,  and  was  urged  to  re- 
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Bume  his  former  station,  which,  however,  he  declined,  '  He 
has  been  much  caressed  by  the  king  and  his  luinisters,'  says 
Col.  Yorke  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitcliell,  '  and  continues 
to  give  his  helping  hand  without  place  or  pension,'  He  finally 
retired  from  public  life  in  1762,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1764,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  &^c. 

We  need  add  nothing  respecting  his  cliaiacter,  in  the  way  of 
elucidation  or  comment.  He  is  one  of  the  few  statesmen  on 
whom  a  grateful  posterity  look  back  with  hdmiratiou.  His  failiuga 
are  greatly  outweighed  by  his  virtues,  wliiie  his  public  services 
are  recorded  in  the  improved  jurisprudeiice  of  his  country.  In 
compiling  his  life,  Mr,  Harris  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service. 
The  professional  student  will  find  his  volumes  replete  with  Ie''al 
erudition,  while  the  general  reader  will  discover  in  them  much 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  period  embraced,  and  to  perfect 
his  acquaintance  with  many  of  its  leading  personages.  There 
are  minute  points,  on  which,  were  we  so  disposed,  we  might 
captiously  dwell,  but  an  honest  appreciation  of  the  service  ren- 
dered prevents  our  doing  so.  We,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  simply  recommending  to  the  autijor,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  edition,  the  omission  of  some  of  liia  episodes,  and  a 
severe  revision  of  his  style.  We  part  from  Mr.  Harris  with 
unfeigned  respect  for  his  industry,  and  it  [grateful  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  information  communicated  in  his  volumes. 


Lectures  on  the  Bible  to  the  Young ;  far  their  Instruction  and  Excite- 

menl.  By  John  Eadie,  L.L.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and  Sons. 
This  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  are  alvays  f;liid  to  see  in  (he  hands 
of  our  young  people.  It  is  worthy  of  then-  atienlive  perusal,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  minister  to  their  instruction  and  pleasure.  The 
substance  oC  it  originally  appeared  in  the  '  Juvenile  Missionary 
W.igaziiie' of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chuicl),  but  the  matter  lias 
been  greatly  enlurged,  and  is  now  issued  m  the  hope  of  more  per- 
manent usefulness.  The  style,  both  of  langiiajje  and  nrrangement,  ia 
adapted  to  juvt'nile  readers,  though  not  meant  lot  mere  children,  and 
we  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  their  favor.  Dr.  Badie  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  ol  Christian  parents  and  guardians,  for  having  contri- 
buted from  the  abundance  of  his  biblical  erudition,  so  unpretending 
but  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  to  their  labors. 


J 
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The    National   CyclopiBdia   of  Useful   Knowledge.      8vo.     Vol.   IV. 

London :  Charles  Knight. 

Wb  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work,  which  forms 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  publications  of  the  day.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  by  its  moderate  price  for  general  circulation,  and 
the  sterling  worth  of  its  articles  must  insure  the  respect  of  all  compe- 
tent judges.  Such  a  work  is  eminently  fitted  to  store  the  popular 
mind  with  sound  and  healthy  information.  There  is  nothing  flimsy 
or  ephemeral  in  it ;  no  marks  of  haste,  or  traces  of  book-making. 
It  is  a  store-house,  at  once  rich  and  varied,  to  which  the  scholar, 
the  historian,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  lover  of  polite  literature, 
have  severally  contributed.  The  present  volume  extends  from 
Casar  to  Cotes- Du^Nord,  and  confirms  the  favorable  opinions  we 
have  expressed  on  the  appearance  of  its  predecessors.  We  only 
discharge  a  public  duty  in  warmly  recommending  the  work  to  our 
readers.  They  may  search  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
without  finding  its  substitute. 

The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically  Con- 
sidered, in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A. 
and  R.A.S.L.  Eighth  edition.  Vol.  I.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  Having  now 
reached  an  eighth  edition,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  our  readers,  who  would  smile  at  our  folly  in  commending  to 
their  confidence  a  work  with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  and 
from  whose  pages  they  have  gathered  both  knowledge  and  moral 
culture.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  specifying  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  this  edition.  At  his  decease,  in  February,  1847,  the 
author  lefl  various  corrections  and  additions,  which  he  intended 
to  insert  in  a  future  issue  of  the  work.  These  have  been  incor- 
porated, '  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  work  have  been  carefully 
revised  and  edited,  according  to  bis  latest  wishes  and  directions.' 
A  somewhat  cheaper  form  has  also  been  adopted,  in  compliance  with 
the  '  earnestly  expressed  desire '  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  usefulness  of  his  labors  has  thus  been  enlarged. 


A  Book  of  Stories  for  Young  People.  By  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hal),  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  etc.  With  illustrations  from  designs 
by  Absolon.     London  :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

A  RMALL,  neat  volume,  full  of  entertainment,  which  most  readers  will 
be  pleased  with,  and  which  the  young  especially  will  peruse  with 
avidity.  We  shrink  from  the  invidious  and  ungallant  task  of  com- 
paring the  merits  of  the  several  fair  authors.  Each  has  her  distinctive 
characteristic,  while  they  have  features  in  common  which  commend 
all  to  the  favor  of  the  reader. 


fktichea  from  the  Cross ;  a  review  of  the  Charaeiera  connected  mth  the 
^CmeifixioH  of  our  Lord,  to  tchich  is  added,  a  Notice  of  the  Character 
^Balaam.     By  John  Jordan  Davies.     London:  Ward  and  Co. 

Fbb  doctrine  associated  with  Wia  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ, 
MOBtitutes  the  living,  centre,  truth  of  Christianity.  There  ure,  how- 
*»or,  many,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  very  zealous  for  what  they  esteem  the 
Mescbing  of  the  cross,  who  seldom  exercise  prolonged  and  careful 
WOUght  on  the  great  subjecU  which  that  preaching  should  proclaim. 
Ere-eminently  valuable  aa  are  ihe  Christian  dogmas  lo  which  we 
rafet,  they  do  not  form  the  only  itiatruclion  to  be  learnt  from  a  seri- 
BMa  contemplation  of  the  scenes  accompanying  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
Bumaa  character  is  there  before  us  under  varied  aspects,  bolh  of 
tb«  bad  and  of  the  good,  and  we  may  learn  valuable  lesaoos  of  what 
W  in  man,  by  musing  on  the  pictures  given  in  the  concluding  pages 
of  the  four  evangelisls. 

Mr,  Daviea  has  done  good  service,  by  laying  open  this  vein  of 
Christian  meditation,  and  pursuing  it  aufHciently  to  encourage  others 
to  follow  bia  example.  The  substance  of  his  book  appeared  in  seve- 
ral numbers  of  the  '  Baptist  Record,'  and  is  now  incorporated  into 
DQfl  volume,  popular,  yet  full  of  thought,  and  very  supenor  in  sound 
Mriptural  «Pntimenta,  to  a  large  chiss  of  books  ior  d<jvotional  read- 
iDg.  The  different  peraona  connected  with  our  Lord's  tinul  hours  of 
humiliation  are  brought  before  U3,  and  their  motivea  are  laid  bare, 
with  great  probability,  and  with  s  constant  reference  to  the  informa- 
tion which  the  scriptures  convey,  Theie  ia  nothing  purely  imaginary 
in  the  representaliona  we  have  of  them,  but  the  detached  notices 
which  are  given  in  the  gospels  are  brought  together,  and  the  skeletons 
of  thought  which  in  many  instances  wu  have  loosely  beheld  before, 
here  appear  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood.  Many  of  the  pictures 
are  very  graphic,  various  in  character,  and  also  in  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  presented.  The  earlier  ones  appear  to  us  most  striking, 
and  there  is  a  monotony  in  Mr.  Davies'  style,  which  would  have 
been  less  felt  if  his  book  had  been  a  hundred  pages  shorter.  Lessons 
of  the  greatest  importance  are  aiforded  to  men  of  every  age,  espe- 
cially of  that  in  which,  to  use  oar  author's  words,  'the  simple 
idea  of  duty,  of  doing  that  which  is  right,  leaving  the  consequences 
with  Him  whose  will  is  law,  is  dying  out  of  the  public  mind.'  Each 
character  will  be  found,  on  studious  examination,  to  be  a  specimen  of 
a  large  class,  which  may  have  undergone  aoms  external  changes,  but 
has  never  become  extinct.  Viewed  under  this  aspect,  large  masses 
of  human  society  appear,  by  their  representatives  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  brought  into  contrast  with  Him,  who  in  the  most  ignomini- 
ous and  keenest  suffering,  as  well  as  in  unceasing  atid  self-denying 
action,  was  proved  to  be  without  sin.  Some  are  there  whose  names 
are  held  in  honorable  remembrance.  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  testifying  to  all  generations  of  their  share  in  man's  commoa 
frailty,  and  directing  our  hopes  to  Him  who  is' conquering  in  the 
strength  and  mnjesty  of  weakness.    SonM  are  there  whose  aunes 
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are  associated  with  our  deepest  execration,  yet  these  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  hurried  to  the  fearful  distinction  they  attained 
by  motives  not  foreign  to  any  human  heart.  Every  character  pre- 
sents to  us  some  lesson  of  warning,  and  exhibits  some  variety  of 
human  sin  and  weakness,  but  that  of  Him  who  is  the  model  of  all 
perfection,  the  author  and  the  pattern  of  eternal  life.  The  clouds, 
some  dark  and  portentous,  the  exhalations  of  noisome  vapour,  and 
others  beautiful  and  luminous  in  the  glory  of  reflected  light,  gather 
themselves  on  this  solemn  evening  in  the  world's  history,  around 
the  undimmed  yet  departing  lustre  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 


Scripture  Symbolism;  or.  Tabernacle  Architecture,  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Garratt,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Waltham  Cross.  London  : 
Seeley. 

With  no  pretensions  to  scholarship  or  originality,  Mr.  Garratt  has 
pr6duced  a  little  volume,  the  fervent  piety  of  which,  will  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  large  class  of  readers,  who  seek  in  religious  works 
the  increase  of  their  love  more  than  the  growth  of  their  knowledge. 
While  generally  sober  in  his  expositions,  he  has  not  quite  escaped 
the  tendency  to  discover  in  some  scriptural  passages  more  than  the 
inspired  writers  intended  them  to  express. 


Rome  in  its  Ancient  Grandeur;  displayed  in  a  Series  of  Engravings, 
presenting  ike  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Imperial  City,  delineated 
and  accurately  measured  on  the  spot.  By  Antoine  Desgoditz,  Ar- 
chitect Royal,  and  Professor  of  Architecture,  Paris.  With  Copi- 
ous Notes,  Architectural,  Classical,  and  Historical.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Taylor.  London  :  Sherwood  and 
Co.     Nos.  L— XXIIL 

We  give  our  warm  commendation  to  this  well-directed  endeavour  lo 
render  English  architects  familiar  with  the  elements  of  classical, 
architectural  beauty.  The  work  of  Desgoditz,  here  reproduced,  was 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  has  always  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  extreme  accuracy  of  delineation  and  measurement ; 
but  it  has  never  been  so  accessible  as  it  should  be  to  English  stu- 
dents and  workmen.  The  projectors  of  the  present  edition  have 
effected  several,  we  think  we  may  say,  all,  requisite  improvements. 
In  the  first  place,  the  dimensions  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  in 
English  instead  of  French  measures,  and  thus  a  cause  of  perplexity 
and  difficulty,  which  has  extensively  operated  to  prevent  the  patron- 
age of  the  work  in  England,  has  been  entirely  removed.  In  the 
second  place,  the  explanatory  portion  is  not,  as  in  the  first  English 
edition,  a  formal  translation  of  Desgoditz,  but  has  been  newly  written 
for  the  present  issue,  which  will,  in  this  respect,  also  bear  comparison 
advantageously  with  its  precursor.  In  the  third  place,  the  work  is 
published  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  suited 
to  render  its  purchase  easy.  It  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in 
fortnightly  parts,  at  one  shilling  each.     Every  number  contains  three 
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.-.  ^ifogravings,  and  two  pages  of  letter-press ;  and  the  whole 
^.  dind  executed  in  a  style  which  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Charl 
f,   |um1  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  JSnglisb  public. 
:    Jidd   that  Mr.  Taylor  has   introduced  into   the  letter-pr 
'    %ffBctive  notices  of  topics  of  theological  and  general  interest 


^Ao  will  Live  for  Ever  P    An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  S 
^,     Notes.     By  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.     8vo.  pp.  32. 
*     Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

JfR.  Hinton's  analytical  powers  were  never  exhibited  to  g 
•Taotage  than  in  this  pamphlet,  which  we  have  read  with 
riderable  pleasure.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution 
the  gravest  and  most  important  discussions  of  the  age,  and  \ 
-tepay,  as  it  well  merits,  an  attentive  perusal.  Several  pu 
.baTing  recently  appeared,  impugning  more  or  less  disti 
received  doctrine  of  man's  proper  immortality,  Mr.  Hinton 
led  into  a  careful  examination  of  the  controversy,  in  the 
which  he  says,  '  a  text  of  scripture  has  presented  itself  to 
which,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  applicability  to  the  su 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  cited  in  either  of  them.' 
sage  occurs  in  the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  the  Sadducees, 
Luke  XX.  27 — 38,  and  affirms  respecting  the  parties  s 
'  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,*  To  the  elucidation  of  the 
our  author's  observations  are  directed,  and  nothing  b  omil 
can  throw  light  on  their  grammatical  import,  or  determine 
of  the  modifying  considerations  supplied  by  their  conte 
enquiry  is  calm  and  searching.  Objections  to  the  author'i 
clearly  stated  and  fairly  met.  There  is  nothing  that  savors 
in  his  reasoning,  nothing  that  partakes  of  the  arts  of  contr 
seeks  meanly  to  discredit  an  opponent  by  misrepresenting 
ments.  The  investigation  is  conducted,  from  stage  to  s 
fairness  and  courtesy, — the  clearness  and  gentlemanly  tem 
pamphlet  being  in  happy  keeping  with  the  conclusiveness  o 
The  result  of  the  whole  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  triumphant  v 
of  man's  natural  immortality,  or  in  other  words,  his  non- 
death,  so  far  as  causes  internal  to  himself,  are  concerned, 
mend  the  pamphlet  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers, 
be  glad  to  find  its  calm  temper,  clear  style,  and  searchinj 
imitated  by  all  who  take  part  in  so  grave  a  discussion. 


Five  Tracts  on  the  State^Church.     London :  12,  Warwick 

These  tracts  consist  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Aiders^ 
Literary  Institution,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
rably  adapted  to  exhibit  some  of  the  more  prominent  poi 
church  controversy.  We  have  no  design  to  attempt  the 
task  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  different  lectures,  nor  < 
into  the  recent  history  and  present  condition  of  the  see 
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whose  auspices  they  were  delitered.  It  is  enou^  to  remark  respect- 
ing the  fortner,  that  each  lecture  is  characteristic  of  its  author,  and 
df  the  latter,  that  we  purpose,  ere  long,  saying  something  to  our  readers 
On  these  themes.  The  lectures  before  us  are  five  in  number :  the  first 
by  Mr.  T411ett,  of  Norwich,  is  entitled,  'The  Church  in  Fetters;' 
the  second  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burnet,  '  The  Endowment  of  all  Religious 
Sects ; '  the  third  by  Mr.  Miall,  '  What  is  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  Sute  ;'  the  fourth  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  '  Church  Property 
—Whose  is  it  ?'  and  the  last  by  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Mursell,  '  The  Duty  of 
Christian  Citizens  in  Relation  to  Church  Establishments.'  The  whole 
are  now  issued  at  the  low  price  of  ninepence,  and  should  obtain  an 
immediate  and  wide  circulation.  We  seriously  urge  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Society,  and  on  the  gentlemen  who  assist  them 
on  the  platform,  and  through  the  press,  to  confine  themselves  stricdy 
to  the  one  obfect  of  the  Association.  Inadvertent  deviations  may  occa- 
sionally be  detected,  which  none,  we  are  confident,  will  more  regret 
than  the  parties  in  whose  productions  they  may  be  detected. 


Four  Lectures  on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History ;  delivered 
at  the  Manchester  Athenaum,  Michaelmas,  1846.  By  Francis  W. 
Newman.     London :  Taylor  and  Walton. 

The  high  character  and  distinguished  scholarship  of  Mr.  Newman, 
assure  a  cordial  welcome  to  every  production  of  his  pen.  With  this 
feeling  we  opened  the  small  volume  before  us,  and  need  scarcely  say 
that  our  judgment  on  its  contents,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pectation it  awakened.  The  themes  embraced  are  intimately  familiar 
to  his  mind.  He  is  at  home  amongst  them,  and  writes  on  their  cha- 
racter, relations,  and  sequences,  as  one  who  has  lived  in  their  midst, 
and  has  been  accustomed  for  years,  to  contemplate  them  under  all 
possible  aspects.  The  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  the  man  of  culti- 
vated intellect  and  of  liberal  studies,  is  conspicuous  in  every  page. 
The  lectures  were  delivered  in  Manchester,  during  the  author's 
residence  in  that  town,  and  are  now  published,  as  he  modestly 
states,  because  '  they  proved  interesting  to  persons  who  read  the 
report  of  them  in  the  local  newspapers.'  Such  contributions  to  popu- 
lar instruction  are  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  age,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  our  youths  to  substitute  them  for  the  trashy  productions 
to  which  so  much  of  their  time  is  unhappily  given. 


Sovereign  Goodness  the  Source  of  Beneficial  Distinctions.     By  W.  Pal- 
mer.    12mo.     London  :  Dyer  and  Co. 

This  volume  owes  its  origin  to  a  sermon  preached  by  the  author  to 
his  congregation,  from  1  Uor.  iv.  7,  which  he  was  earnestly  requested 
to  publish.  In  preparing  for  the  press,  the  subject  of  the  sermon  has 
been  greatly  expanded,  and  is  now  issued  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume, 
well  adapted  to  correct  some  prevalent  misapprehensions,  and  to 
chasten  many  professors  of  religion  '  into  better  views,  better  feel- 
ings, and  better  conduct.'    The  author's  mode  of  treating  the  subjects 
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[Rich  pass  under  bia  notice,  poasesses  much  novelty.     He  ia  not 

l^ltound  by  ttic  rulea  of  the  sclioal,  but  draivs  bia  illuatralions  from 

K.  Avery  quarter,  and  em'ploya  tliem  with  an  earnestnesa  wbicb  awakens 

f  sympathy  iind  commanda  attention,     He  wields,  loo,  an  unsparing 

weapon,  rebiikes  with  aeveiity  while   he  consoles  with  tendemesa, 

and  mingle;  the  lansuaga  of  reproach  and  the  espogure  of  religious 

formality,   with  the   largest  and   most  exhilirating  views  of  Divine 

mercy.     Though  not  prepared  to  commit  ourselve?  lo  every  phrase 

ia  the  volume,  we  cordially  recommend  it  bb  well  adapted  to  interest 

and  instruct  a  aumeroua  and  important  clssa  of  readers. 


Jteaeoa,  Revelation,  and  Faith.     Some  Few  TAougMs.     By  a  Bengal 

Civilian.     London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co, 

.  A  BOOK  dated  'Cape  Town,  June,  1647,' in  one  hundred  and  seventy- 

L  tiiree  sections  on  all  manner  of  subjects.     The  conclusion  at  which 

I  the  author  arrives  is,  'that  the  dogmas  of  original,  or  birtb  sin,  and 

I  axclusive  salvation  to  professing  Christians,  are  unreasonable,  un- 

'  Bcnptuml,  and  upheld  only  by  gross  and  palpable  tnconsistenoiea : 

ftod  that  CRi^DENCE  is  not  faith,  but  that  faith  is  the  disposition  of 

RDgels,  an  implanted  gill  of  God   in   all  men ;  the  knowledge  and 

preference  of  the  good  and  true,  i.  e.  of  God,  of  God  in  man;  and 

that  reason  and  revelation  are  'the  two  witnesBes'    by  which  God 

speaks  to  man, — to  that  faith.'     If  our  readers  can   understand  the 

ineaning  of  this  sentence,  and  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  they 

nay  have  more  of  the  aanie  article  by  the  perusal  of  the  book. 


History  of  Rome  for  Youitg  Persons,  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  . 
2  Vols.  London  :  Halchard. 
Thb  authoress  of  the  '  History  of  Etruria,'  liiis  here  given  us  two 
most  useful  volumes.  They  comprise  the  history  of  Rome  to  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  legends  which  we  were 
taught  in  our  youth  are  cast  aside,  and  Niebuhr,  Livy,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Michelet,  harmoniously  contribute  their  materials  lo  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  embellished  with  a  large  number  of  well- 
executed  engravings,  and  will  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  rising  youth.  Mrs.  Gray  dedicates  it  to  her  child.  It  appears 
to  us  rather  beyond  the  capacity  of  those 'whom  we  generally  desig- 
nate as  children,  but  is  an  excellent  history  for  young  persona. 

I^  P/tilosopAy  of  Religion;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Moral  Laufs  of  the 

Universe.     By  Thomas  Dick.  L.L.D.,  etc.     Glasgow:  Collins. 
The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  Slate.     By  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D.,  etc. 

Glasgow ;  ColUtis. 
De.  Dick's  cast  of  mind  is  very  evident  in    these    volumes.     His 
thorough  devotion  to  the    physii.al   sciences,   and   the    preponder- 
ance which  the  external  world   has  had  in  bis  studies,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  unfit  him  for  ethical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  as. 
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indeed,  the  title  of  one  of  these  volumes  may  show.  Surely  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  vastly  more  than  an  exposition  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  universe.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  portion  of 
either  of  these  volumes  devoted  to  such  subjects.  The  one  is  in- 
tended to  display  the  excellence  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  other  to  illustrate  the  connection  d  science  with  the 
scenes  of  a  future  world;  and  both  are  deeply  marked  by  great 
learning,  hearty  benevolence,  and  true  Christianity. 

Dr.  Dick  is,  himself,  a  bright  example  of  '  The  Christian  Philo- 
sopher.' In  all  his  works  he  has  sought  to  make  men  wiser  and 
better ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  and  the  public,  that  these 
new  editions  are  included  in  Collinses  valuable  series.  They  are  the 
very  works  to  be  so  published. 

Arthur  Trevlyn,  or  The  Night  of  the  MituL    A  Tale.     By  John  B. 

(^oggs.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Gogqs,  with  a  lurking  misgiving  we  suspect  as  to  his  own 
power  of  interesting  his  readers,  has  had  recourse  to  the  thrilling 
situations  yielded  by  the  old  story  of  a  man's  selling  himself  to 
the  Evil  One.  His  plot  is  worn  out,  his  characters  are  either 
shadows  or  caricatures,  sometimes  both  ;  his  incidents  too  '  effective' 
for  us ;  his  style  full  of  sins  against  taste,  seeking  to  gain  strength 
and  succeeding  in  gaining  roughness ;  and  his  philosophy,  that  all 
evil  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  which  is  defined  as  ^  a  want  of  edu- 
cation of  things  useful  to  individuals  and  the  world  at  large ! '  If 
such  faults  can  swamp  a  book,  '  Arthur  Trevlyn'  is  doomed. 

Elements  qf  Natural  Philosophy,     By  Golding  Bird,  M.D.     London : 

John  Churchill.     1848. 

This  volume,  prepared  originally  with  reference  to  the  knowledge 
required  by  the  English  and  Scotch  medical  boards,  is  very  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  its  purpose,  serving  as  a  text-book  for  expec- 
tant graduates.  Its  value  is  increased  by  the  large  amount  of 
consideration  bestowed  on  electricity  and  galvanism,  sciences  daily 
increasing  in  importance.  In  this  particular,  as  in  others,  it  surpasses 
any  similar  work  we  know. 


The  Critical  French  Pronouncing  Vocabulary,  Being  a  compendious  and 
complete  Collection  of  French  and  English  Lingual  Sounds,  analogically 
compared.  Bv  Maria  de  la  Voye.  London :  R.  T.  Clarke  and 
Co.     1848. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  attempt,  to  adapt  Walker's  method  of  teach- 
ing pronunciation,  to  the  acquisition  of  French.  As  an  auxiliary  to 
a  teacher,  it  may  be  valuable,  but  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
two  assumptions  on  which  the  whole  rests,  that  sounds  can  be  taught 
by  books,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  similarity  between  those  of 
English  and  French,  to  allow  of  either  being  acquired  by  analogical 
comparison  with  the  other. 
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Scriptural  Fiewa  of  Ike  Sabbath  of  God.  By  the  Her.  John  Jor- 
dan, BA.,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxoii.  London:  Partridge  nnd 
Oakey.  1848. 
Me.  Jordan  maintaina  the  obligation  of  the  sabbath  as  a  primitive 
institution,  of  which  the  principk'  is  not  rest  for  the  seventh  day. 
but  sanctification  of  one  in  seven,  na  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  moral  law, 
and  as  a  Christian  ordinance  in  which  the  alteration  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  object  commemorated  ia  iti  perfect  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  original  sabbath.  These  views  he  aupporta  without  any 
material  addition  to  the  usual  arguments,  unless,  indeed,  a  mass  of 
evidence  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven  be  reckoned 
such.  The  preface  refers  us  especially  to  the  chapter  on  apostolic 
teaching,  as  one  which  will  foreclose  the  argument  against  all  gain' 
Bayers;  but  tve  have  discovered  nothing  there  peculiarly  forcible, 
while  all  reference  to  the  important  passage  in  Cot.  ii.  16.  is  omitted. 
"While,  however,  peraons  familiar  with  the  controversy  will  not  resort 
to  this  volume  for  fresh  light,  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  which 
we  suppose  Mr.  Jordan  had  in  view, — the  throwing  together,  for 
popular  use,  the  scriptural  references  to  the  ^^abbath.  He  has  col- 
lected a  large  body  of  evidence  as  lo  the  secular  advantages  of  the 
sabbath;  has  written  clearly  and  earnestly  ;  and  has  never  suffered 
his  own  raanifestly  deep  convictions  to  lend  to  bitterness  to  oppo- 
nents. His  book  is  the  production  of  a  gentlemun  and  a  Christian, 
and  even  where  it  fails  to  convince,  must  leave  the  impression,  that 
its  author  is  a  thoroughly  honest,  pious  man,  who  believes  and  there- 
fore speaks. 


The  Way  of  Life;  extracted  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Reformer, 
Marlia  J.vther ;   lo  tchich  is  prefixed  an  Historical  View  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Justification.      By  the  Kev.  J.   Milner,  author  of  the 
■  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.'     London  ;  Baisler.     1818. 
•  Luther's  words  were  half  battk'H.'     These  extracts  are  interesting 
as  proofs  how  the  reformer  carried  his  earnest  and  impetuous  spirit 
into  all  his  work.     There  is  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  them,  which, 
at  (he  present  time,  will  make  thtm  useful  in  defence  of  his  beloved 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 


Alarm  in   Sion  ;    or,  a  few  Thoughts   on  the   Present  State  of  ReligioH. 

By  D.  E.  Ford.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1848. 
Mr.  Ford's  volume  is  not  so  much  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  slate  of  religion,  as  an  exhibition,  ad  populum,  of  the  want  of 
personal  devolednens  amongst  the  churches,  and  un  impreueive  exhi- 
bition it  is. 
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Christ — God  and  Man  i  or^  a  Brief  ExMbitian  of  the  Scripture  Testimxmf 
respecting  the  Person  and  Two  Natures  of  Christ.  London :  Religi- 
ous Tract  Society. 

*  We  will  avoid  controversy  and  seek  the  truth,'  says  the  author  of 
this  work  ;  and,  accordingly,  be  gives  us  his  own  views  without  much 
reference  to  opponents.  This  is  not  the  way  to  seek  truth,  although 
when  found  it  may  thus  be  exhibited.  In  his  somewhat  limited  pro- 
vince the  author  deserves  great  commendation  for  having  produced 
in  this  form  a  complete  collection  of  the  scripture  testimony,  with 
many  just  remarks,  and  much  lucidly-arranged  thought.  The  book 
is  an  admirable,  though  brief,  compendium  of  the  evidence  proper 
to  an  important  inquiry. 

A  Catechism  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  In  three  Parts.  Part  I.,  Political 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  Rev.  T. 
Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.     By  S.  Bowman,  A.B.    London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  is  sufficient  explanation  of  its  purpose, 
and  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  prepared  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
guarantee  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  information  it  contains. 
Those  who  admire  such  helps,  will  find  here  a  good  one  of  the  kind, 
but  the  best  catechism  is  that  made  orally  by  each  teacher  for  himself. 


Arithmetic :  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Colenso,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.  Srd  Edi- 
tion.   London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1848. 

A  VERY  comprehensive  school  arithmetic,  the  peculiar  excellencies 
of  which  are,  that  it  gives  the  learner  not  only  the  How,  but  the 
Why,  of  the  various  operations  in  clear  and  exact  language,  and  that 
it  adds  an  unusually  ample  number  of  examples.  We  take  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class. 


Antichrist,  a  Poem :  unth  Notes  and  Sketches  of  Oriental  Scenes.     By 
the  Rev.  H.  Newton,  A.B.     London  :  Seeley. 

'  It  occurred,'  we  are  told,  '  to  the  author,'  while  residing  in  the 
East,  to  make  the  contest  between  the  Archangel  Michael  and  Satan 
over  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  v.  9.)  the  subject  of  a  few  verses.' 
An  explanation  of  the  supposed  design  of  Satan  in  this  contest, 
gives  us  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  add  a  second  part  on  'The  Downfall  of  Babylon.'  The 
book  in  appearance  is  handsome,  the  type  and  paper  excellent, 
and  the  poetry  in  some  passages  not  common-place.  Still,  if  the 
author  had  compressed  his  thoughts  within  the  compass  of  half  a 
dozen  pages,  and  by  so  doing  had  supplied  a  poem  suitable  for 
one  of  our  many  periodicals,  he  would  have  saved  the  patience  of 
bis  reader,  and  the  contents  of  his  own  pursei     The  public  will 


utkbaby  intelligence. 


neither  read  nor  buy  poetry,  in  the  long  run,  which  is  not  first 
rate.  The  author  belongs  to  the  Established  and  Protestant  school. 
There  is  aome  imitation  of  Mikon  in  his  poem,  eaperiuUy  (he  coun- 
sels and  colloquy  of  the  fnllcn  spirits;  and,  as  it  reapecU  the  ivorld 
of  the   departed,  the  Elysian  Selds"  passages  reminded  us  of  Mr, 


Sheppard's  'Autumn  Dream.' 


literary  Siitclligrnte. 


Jut!  Pvblaked. 
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Ijectures  on  the  Aels  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Dick,  D.D.  3rd  Edition, 
corrected. 

The  Church  in  Earnest     Bj  John  Angell  James. 

Man  and  hia  Molives,     By  lieoige  Moore,  M.D. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Tliomns  Chalmers,  D.D.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hanna.    Vol.  III. 

William  Allen — his  Life  and  Labours. 

Ad  Authenticated  Report  of  the  Tontroversial  Discussion  between  the 
Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D>,  and  David  French,  Esq.,  on  the  Differencea  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Popery.     A  nen  edition,  with  a  copious  Index. 

The  very  Joyous,  Pleasant,  and  Refreshing  HiNtory  of  the  Fents,  Ex- 
ploits, Triumphs,  and  Achievemenls  of  the  good  Knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  de  ItHyard.  Set  forth  in  English.  By 
Edward  Cockbum  Kinderslev. 

Pictorial  Bible.    PartXIfL 

National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Part  XVI, 

The  Modern  Orator— Charles  Jnmi'S  Fox.     Part  XII. 

England's  Ubiigntions  to  her  Pious  Men.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
Lion  Walk  Chapel,  Colchesier,  on  Sund«y.  April  !llh,  1*18.  By  T.  W. 
Davids. 

The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     Part  XXSIII. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geogra- 

Shy,  Embracing  the  latest  InforuiHiian  and  most  recent  Discoveries  in 
stronomical  and  Geographical  Science.  With  descriptive  letter-preai. 
By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.     Part  I. 

Conversations  on  British  Church  History.  Adapted  to  Youth.  By  J.  K. 
Foster. 

Croeby  Ball  Lectures  on  Education. 

History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  its  Times  and  Traditions.  By  John 
Francis.    2  Vols. 

Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  Hisiory  :  an  Historical  I nvea ligation.  In 
Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.Ph.  and  D.C.L.  Translated 
from  the  German.     By  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  A.M. 

The  Revolutions  of  Earthly  Kingdoms  in  their  relation  to  the  atabihty  of 
that  which  is  Heavenly.  A  Sermon,  delivered  April  9th,  1848, at  the  Croft 
Chapel,  Hastings.     By  William  Davis. 

Handbook  ofBeu  gal  Missions  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  j 
together  with  an  account  of  general  Educational  Efforts  in  North  Ii^di^  "n 
the  Rev.  James  Long,  Church  Missionary  in  Calcutta,  '  "' 
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Sovereign  Goodness  the  source  of  Beneficial  Distinctions.  By  W« 
Palmer. 

Divine  Blessing  essential  to  Human  Salvation.  A  Sermon ;  preached  on 
behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Thursday 
Evening,  April  20,  1848.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Archer,  D.D. 

Kind  Words. 

Apostolical  Succession;  or  a  Challenge  to  the  Clergy  generally  to  pro- 
duce their  pretended  Spiritual  Pedigrees,  and  to  Michael  Augustus  Gatner- 
cole  especially  to  produce  his.    By  W.  Palmer. 

The  Leader  of  the  Lollards— his  Times  and  Trials ;  with  a  glance  at  our 
own  Age.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  M.A. 

A  Catalogue  of  Works  in  all  departmente  of  English  Literature.  Classi- 
fied with  a  general  Alphabetical  Index.  2nd  edition,  corrected  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1848. 

The  Great  Continental  Revolution  marking  the  Expiration  of  the  Times 
of  the  Gentiles,  a.d.  1847—8 ;  in  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  a 
Society  of  Prophetic  Students.    By  James  Hotley  Frere,  Esq. 

The  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Religion  of  Jesus  essentially  the  Same. 
A  Lecture  deHvered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  AUon,  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
on  Sundajr  Evening,  April  18,  1847. 

Analogies  and  Contrasts ;  or  Comparative  Sketches  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.   By  the  author  of '  Revelations  of  Russia,'  etc.    2  Vols. 

Wisdom,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.    By  J.  J.  Hulbert,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Phenomena  and  Diosemeia  of  Arotus.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  Notes.    By  John  Lamb,  D.D. 

The  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Times.    By  H.  Soames,  M.  A. 

Discipline.    By  the  author  of  *  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.' 

A  Dream  ©f  Reform.    By  Henry  J.  Forrest. 

Suggestive  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction,  making  it  bear 
upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Schoolmasters  and  Teachers 
in  our  Elementary  Schools.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.M. 

Hints  on  an  Improved  and  Self-paying  System  of  National  Education : 
suggested  from  the  working  of  a  Village  School  in  Hampshire.  With  Ob- 
servations, from  personal  inspection,  on  the  Irish  National  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.M. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Warren,  LL.D. 

A  Word  to  the  Masses  on  their  Rigbt  to  the  Franchise,  and  the  means  of 
attaining  it.    By  a  Norwich  Operative. 

Prophecy  and  its  Fulfilment ;  relating  to  the  principal  events  in  the  Life 
of  our  Lord :  being  a  selection  and  an  arrangement  of  certain  Scripture 
texts. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy.  Delivered  in  London,  a.d.  1701.  By 
Robert  Fleming,  V.D.M.    Witn  an  Appendix,  etc. 

Inspired  Prayers  for  Israel. 

Hymns  for  Israel. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches ;  or,  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Cummins^,  D.D. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.  With  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.    Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.    8vo. 

Memoirs  of  William  Ellery  Channing.  With  Extracts  from  his  Corres- 
pondence and  Manuscripts.    3  Vols.     12mo. 
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ADDRESS. 


Thb  N'onconformiit  wbs  established  in  1841.  The  object  contem- 
plated by  those  who  originated  it  was  exclusively  a  public  one.  The 
principles  of  Nonconformity  were  too  generally  at  that  time  sacrificed 
to  the  party  interests  of  those  who  espoused  them,  and  Dissent  was 
oftener  than  became  it,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Whig  states- 
men. The  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  was  treated  by 
the  principal  exponents  of  Dissenting  opinion  as  an  "  abstract'' 
question;  and  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  removal  of  what 
passed  under  the  name  of  "  practical  grievances."  The  vast  importance 
of  Anti-state-church  principles  was  little  understood,  and  still  less 
appreciated ;  and  the  duty  of  Nonconformists  in  relation  to  them 
was,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
Nonconformist  was  started  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  gradual  and 
permanent  change  in  this  state  of  feeling.  It  has  now  pursued  its 
vocation  for  seven  years.  Its  services  have  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  making  more  than  a  bare 
allusion  to  them.  Its  detractors,  the  number  of  whom,  however,  have 
now  dwindled  into  a  minority,  are  found  only  among  those  who  never 
read  its  pages.  Without  the  smallest  adventitious  aid,  and  in  spite  of 
powerful,  active,  and  not  very  scrupulous,  opposition,  it  has  won  its 
way  to  great  moral  influence ;  received  flattering  testimonies  to  its 
worth  from  the  contemporary  press,  not  only  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  commanded  homage  from  all 
parties,  as  an  honest,  consistent,  and  not  unsuccessful,  champion  of  both 
civil  and  religious  equality. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  times  when  the  labours  of  the  Noncon- 
formist, and  its  worthy  coadjutors,  will  tell  with  tenfold  effect  upon  the 
pubUc  mind.  The  question  of  State-churches  is  fast  becoming  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age.  Signs  are  everywhere  appearing,  which  indicate  the  moral 
certainty  of  the  transference  of  this  controversy,  before  long,  to  the  highest 
arena  of  discussion  in  the  British  Empire.  The  work  of  the  Nonconformist 
18  yet  only  in  its  commencement  Its  responsibilities  increase  with  every 
year.  Its  power  for  good  wiU  be  augmented  in  proportion.  We  are 
Ived  not  to  lag  behind  our  times,  nor  to  rest  our  claims  to  support 


upon  our  past  efforta.  In  un<iimiiiiBheil  faith,  and  with  resolutioni 
■trengthened  by  experience^  we  are  about  to  venture  upon  a  bold  experi- 
ment— an  experiment,  the  suecess  of  which  will  widen  Ihe  range  ot  our 
usefulneu  to  an  incalcidable  extent.  We  confidently  lummon  to  our  aid, 
then,  all  that  attachment  to  its  principles  which  the  Xonron/ormUl  hai 
inspired,  and  we  moke  no  fullering  appeal  to  those  who  profeta  to  have 
derived  advantage  trom  its  columns,  to  elevate  it  at  once  to  the  position 
which  they  believe  it  to  deserve. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of  llareh  next,  the  Noncon/onniet  will  bo 
permanently  enlarged.  Its  present  form  will  be  retained,  but  eight 
ADDITIONAL  PAOES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  WlTHOtT  ANT  INCREASE  OP  FKICE, 
The  paper  will  then  coDtain  24  pagea  or  72  columns  of  closely -printed 
matter.  As  an  organ  of  well-known  principles,  ccclesiaHtical  and  political, 
it  will  continue  unchanged — as  a  newapaper,  it  is  determined  to  put  it 
upon  a  footing  which  will  enable  it  to  bear  comparison  with  Ihc  best  now 
published. 

The  great  incieaae  of  apace  acquired  by  the  proposed  enlargement  will 
give  ample  scope  for  introducing  sui^ha  variety  of  matter,  as  will  constitute 
the  Nonconformitt  a  journal  whose  columns  may  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  classes.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  furnish  a  much  larger  [iroportion  of 
original  information  than  hiia  hitherto  been  consistent  with  our  limita. 
In  addition  to  the  editoriiil  articles,  and  copious  Bummary  of  political 
events  which  now  distinguith  the  Nonconformiiil,  wo  shall  give  more 
frequent  insertion  to  original  earregpondenee  from  abroad,  especially 
from  our  colonics,  and  to  the  communications  of  our  IHends  at  home — more 
timely  and  elaborate  reviews  of,  and  a  carefully-assorted  selection 
of  extracts  from,  the  eurrettf  lilerature  of  the  dayman  impartial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ojiiniont  of  the  cunlemporary  preat  on  pawing  political 
topics — more  copious  infommlion  on  matters  of  traile  and  commerce — 
due  notice  of  the  arU  and  scienees — and  a  larger  proportion  of  that 
light,  entertaining,  and  popular  reading,  which  may  secure  for  the  • 
Nvnei/iiformiat  a  welcome  to  tho  tireside  of  every  intelligent  family  by 
whom  it  is  taken. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  our  custom  to  publish  in  the  month  of  May  aup- 
plcmeulory  numbers,  containing  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  vorious 
religious  and  philanthropic  Borietiei  then  held.  The  increased  space  at  our 
command  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  these,  and  thus  diminish  the 
annual  expense  of  the  paper  to  the  subscriber.  The  most  important 
meetings  will  be  reported  at  length  in  our  ordinary  niunber,  and  notices, 
OS  full  OS  our  Hjmce  wiU  allow  of,  and,  perhaps,  us  the  wishes  of  oiu-  sub- 
scribers would  approve,  will  be  given  of  those  which  are  comparatively  lew 
prominent. 

We  are  not  fond  of  dealing  out   large   promises.     We  arc  not  vain 


enough  to  imagine  that  either  the  world  or  the  church  would  sustain 
Irreparable  loss,  were  the  Nonccn/brmisi  to  cea»e  to  he.  But  we  shall 
strain  every  nerve  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  .chosen  aim — and,  according  to 
their  estimate  of  its  efBciency,'we  request  our  friends  to  lend  us  their 
hearty  co-operation.  Much,  very  much,  depends  upon  them.  There 
are  but  few  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  circulation  of  this  paper  may  not 
be  doubled — many  in  which,  by  prompt  and  active  exertion,  it  might  be 
multiplied  at  least  fivefold.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  ordinary'  size  in 
which  the  few  who  really  value  the  Noncofiformistt  as  an  organ  of  the 
principles  they  love,  might  not,  after  mutual  consultation  and  arrangement, 
obtain  two  or  three  circles  of  six  individuals  each,  who  would  be  glad  to 
read  it  at  the  trifling  expense  of  one  penny  a  week.  Wherever  this 
expedient  has  been  tried,  it  has  admirably  succeeded — and  of  the  parties 
induced  to  conunence  the  reading  of  our  journal  on  this  plan,  very  few, 
indeed,  are  found  to  give  it  up.  With  so  &ir  a  field  before  them,  and  with 
means  so  simple  within  their  reach,  we  feel  persuaded  that  our  present 
supporters  will  promptly  respond  to  our  appeal.  They  have  but  to  will 
our  triumph,  and  it  will  be  certain.  We  have  already  received  many 
assurances  of  good-will.  We  now  look  for  something  more  than  this — the 
effort  which  will  make  it  not  less  useful  to  ourselves,  than  subservient  to 
the  spread  of  our  principles.  We  have  toiled  on,  for  seven  years,  and  have 
never  yet  lost  sight  of  the  brink  of  anxiety.  We  ask  now  that  the  Noncon- 
formist shall  be  put  into  a  position  not  merely  of  safety,  but  of  strength. 
We  rejoice  in  the  confident  belief  that  we  shall  not  ask  in  vain. 


The  Nonconformist  will  continue  to  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
every  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  Office,  4,  Horse-shoe  Court, 
LuDGATE  Hill,  price  6d.,  or  268.  per  annum.  Orders  are  received  by 
the  Publishers,  Miall  and  Cockshaw,  (with  payment  for  a  year 
or  half-year  in  advance),  and  by  all  news-agents  throughout  the  countr}-. 

The  increased  size  and  circulation  secured  to  the  Nonconformist  by  this 
change  will  make  it  a  desirable  medium  for  Advertisements,  which  are 
inserted  on  very  moderate  terms,  viz.,  eight  lines  and  under,  5s. ;  every 
additional  two  lines,  6d.  Advertisements  intended  for  the  first  enlarged 
number  should  be  sent  not  later  than  Monday,  the  28th  of  February. 
Advertisements  from  the  country  must  be  accompanied  by  a  post-office 
order,  or  an  order  for  payment  in  London. 

*^*  Persons  desirous  of  circulating  the  above  Address  may  receive 
any  number  of  copies  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
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